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OIFTEEN  months  have  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  Lancasterian 
*^ '  system  was  carrying  all  before  it,  and  Mr.  Lancaster  had  tlie 
prospect  of  becoming  the  national  schoolmaster.  By  the  Lancas- 
terian system  we  understand  the  association  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  is  peculiar  to  Mr.  Lancaster,  with  that  principle  of  tui- 
tion which  he  employs  in  common  with  Dr.  Bell.  This  principle, 
which  is  tuition  by  the  scholars  tliemselvts,  may  be  exercised  in  com- 
bination with  ajty  religion.  *  It  may  with  equal  facility  (as  observed 
by  a  writer  attached  to  Dr.  Bell,  and  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  his  system)  be  made  subservient  under  Dr.  Bell,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  t|ie  Church  of  England ;  under  Mr.  Lancaster  to  the 
fipread  of  general  knowledge,  independent  of  peculiar  doctrines ; 
under  the  Mufti  to  the  dissemination  of  the  moral  Code  of  Maho- 
med ;  or  under  the  Bramins  to  the  improvement  of  society  among 
the  Hindoos.'  VVe  are  far,  indeed,  from  thinking,  that  the  union 
of  the  general  principle  with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  tlie  esta- 
blished church  is  the  sole  point,  in  which  the  system,  as  employed 
by  Dr.  Bell,  is  more  entitled  to  the  support  of  churchmen,  than 
the  sy^em  as  employed  by  Mr.  Lancaster.  There  are  various  sub' 
sidiary  practices  in  the  application  of  the  general  principle,  which 
distinguish  the  schools  of  Dr.  Bell  from  those  of  Mr.  Lancaster ; 
among  tlie  foremost  of  which  is  the  art  of  stimulating  the  exertiopi^ 
of  the  scholars  without  corporal  punishment,  the  art  of  preventing 
its  necessity,  instead  of  employing  either  the  ancient  mode,  or  the 
new  devices  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  the  shackles  and  the  manacles,  the 
basket  and  the  go-cart.  But,  as  these  subjects  have  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  in  the  Eleventh  Number  of  our  Review,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  expatiate  on  them  at  present.  Nor  shall  we  renew  the 
controversy,  respecting  the  question,  whether  the  principle,  which 
i»  common  to  both  parties)  was  inveptcd  by  Dn  Bell,  by  Mr.  Lan-^ 
YOL.  VII.  NO.  XV.  4k,  caster> 
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caster,  or  by  neither.     We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  on  ' 
that  subject ;  and  that  opinion  we  still  retain.     But  as  present  uti* 
litv,  and  not  priority  of  invention,  must  determine  us  in  the  choice 
ot  ihe  two  systems,  the  latter  question  concerns  rather  the  honour 
of  the  parties  themselves,  than  the  public  at  large.     Even  if  Mr. 
Lancaster  were  the  inventor,  we  should  still  prefer  it,  when  applied 
in  support  of  the  established  religion.     On  the  other  hand,  should 
Mr.  Lancaster  concede  what  he  now  disputes,  his.  system  would 
still  be  retained  by  those,  whose  interest  it  is,  that  the  general  prin-* 
ciple  siiou^d  /tot  be  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  the  established  re- 
ligion.    With  respect  to  the  subsidiary  practices,  though  we  deci- 
dedly prefer  those  which  are  used  by  Dr.  Bell,  to  those  which  arc 
used  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  we  cannot  consider  them  as  forming  the  ^5- 
senliai  difference  between  the  two  systems.  -  The  subsidiary  prac- 
tices in  the  schools  of  Dr.  Bell  may  be  easily  transferred  to  those 
of  Mr.  Lancaster,  without  any  derangement  of  the  general  principle; 
while  the  real  improvements  in  the  schools  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  may 
with  equal  facility  be  transferred  to  those  of  Dr.  Bell.     But  if  they 
agree  in  the  general  principle,  and  the  subsidiary  practices  are  mu- 
tually transferable,  there  is  nothing  in  the  mechanical  part,  whether 
primary  or  secondary,  which  forms  an  insuperable  barrier  between 
the  two  systems.     Consequently,  if  there  is  a  radical  or  essential 
•difference  between  them,  it  must  be  sought  elsewhere.     Now  the 
difference  in  the  religious  combination  of  the  two  systems  is  really 
such,  that  they  are  not  mutually  transferable.     The  combination 
of  the  general  principle  with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  a  combination  vvhich  has  ever  distinguished  the 
system  of  Dr.   Bell,  can  never  bfe  adopted  hi  a  school,  which  is 
really  Lancasterian.     Where  the  religion,  which  is  taught,  is  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  religion  for  all,  the  instruction  of  that  school  can 
never  be  appropriated  to  the  distinguishing  doctrines  oiany.     Such 
a  restriction  of  doctrine,  in  favour  of  any  one  religious  party,  would 
not  only  be  a  deviation  from  the  avowed  plan  of  Mr.  Lancaster, 
but  a  violation  of  good  faith  toward  all  those  patrons  and  contribu- 
tors to  the  institution,  whose  religious  opinions  were  different  from 
those  which  were  attempted  to  be  generally  introduced.     Nor 
M  ould  the  restriction,  in  respect  to  religious  worship,  be  less  im- 
practicable ;  for  when  churchmen  and  dissenters  make  a  common 
cause  in  education,  the  religious  rites  of  the  latter  must  be  holden 
as  sacred  as  those  of  the  former.     Where  the  contributions  are 
common,  the  claims  are  also  common.     The  dissenters,  who  coii- 
trihute  to  the  Lancasterian  schools,  obtain  thereby  a  right  to  en- 
force that  distinction,  which  hitherto  has  been  made  neither  in  our 
foundation  nor  our  charity  schools ;  they  obtain  a  right  to  insist, 
that  in  the  place  of  worship,  frequented  by  the  children  on  a  Sun- 
day, the  choice  should  be  Uft  to  the  diicretiou  of  the  parents.    An 

appli- 
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applicant^  v/ho  objected  to  any  peculiar  form  of  worship,  can  never 
receive  from  the  trustees  of  such  a  joint  concern,  the  same  answer, 
as  from  the  governors,  either  of  our  own  foundation  schools,  or  of 
academies  belonging  to  the  dissenters  themselves.  In  either  of  the 
two  latter  c^ses  the  answer  would  be,  *  If  you  cannot  consent  that 
your  son  should  conform  to  the  religious,  as  well  as  literary  usage 
of  this  seminary,  you  must  place  him  elsewhere/  But  in  the  first 
case  the  right  is  formally  abandoned,  to  prescribe  in  the  institution 
itself,  the  religion  to  which  the  children  shall  be  brought  up.  In 
the  schools  thierefore  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  which  are  jointly  supported 
by  churchmen  and  dissenters,  the  principle  of  tuition,  which  he  has 
in  common  with  Dr.  Bell,  can  never  enter  into  perfect  union  with 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  established  church :  a  separation 
on  the  sabbath  day  will  unavoidably  take  place  ;  and  though  provi- 
sion may  be  made  by  the  intervention  of  other  causes,  to  obtain  a 
partial  attendance  at  churches  or  chapels  under  the  establishment, 
such  attendance  can  never  become  a  permanent  aiid  general  rule. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the  broad  basis  of  the  Lancasterian  sys- 
tem prevents  it  from  being  made  subservient  to  the  support  of  any 
one  religious  party,  and  of  assuming  therefore  the  character  of  Dr. 
Bell's  system,  as  hitherto  practised,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  latr 
ter  should  assume  the  nature  of  the  former.  Though  the  religious 
combination  is  not  mutually  transferable,  yet  one  at  least  of  the" 
systems  is  capable  of  change.  Though  we  csMfinot  enforce,  in  the 
schools  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  a  general  rule  for  attendance  at  church, 
we  can  introduce  into  the  schools  of  Dr.  Bell  the  same  latitude  in 
respect  to  places  of  divine  worship  which  exists  in  the  schools  of  Mr. 
I  Lancaster.  But  then  the  character  which  has  hitherto  attached  to 
-Dr.  Bell's  system,  and  which  has  chiefly,  recommended  it  to  the  friends 
of  the  establishment  would  be  changed ;  as  far  as  education  has  in- 
fluence on  religion,  which  used  to  be  considered  as  a  principal  part 
of  it,  the  two  systems  would  be  reduced  to  a  footing  of  equality ; 
and  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell,  by  whatever  name  it  might  be  called, 
would  in  fact  become  Lancasterian.  But  as  we  cannot  imagine 
that  either  Dr.  Bell  should  desire,  or  his  patrons  advise  a  departure 
from  that  religious  combination  which  has  hitherto  distinguished 
and  recommended  his  system,  we  shall  continue  to  consider  such 
religious  combination  as  forming  the  essential  difference  between 
his  own  and  that  of  Mr.  Lancaster. 

After  these  preliminary  observations  on  the  nature  of  tne  two 
systems,  let  us  consider  their  relative  situation  at  the  period  to 
which  we  have  alluded;  namely,  the  month  of  June  1811 ;  from 
that  month  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  those  measures 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  national  society  of  which  the  first 
Report  is  now  under  consideration.    At  that  time  the  system  of 
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.  Laucflster,  aided  by  exalted  patronage,  was  rapidly  spreading 
throughout  ihe  kingdom,  while  the  number  of  schools  wliich  had 
been  organized  by  Dr.  Bell  was  comparatively  sronll.     Various  at- 
I  tempts  had  indeed  been  made  to  explain  the  consequences  to  wliiclj 

tlie  general  adoption  of  tlie  Lancasterian  system  would  ultimately 
lead :  but  nothing  seemed  to  be  capable  of  arresting  its  progress, 
and  there  was  reason  to  apprehend,  that  a  system  uf  txlucatiiin 
vould  become  general  in  this  kingdom,  in  whidi  no  provision  was 
inade  for  the  established  religion.  And  as  the  history  of  all  ages 
■ud  all  countries  attests,  that  the  religiou  of  the  people  is  depend- 
ent on  their  education,  the  rising  generation  was  exposed  to  the 
I  danger  of  losing  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Mr-  Lancaster  him- 
lelf  had  declared,  '  that  if  any  particular  sect  obtained  Llie  principiil 
care  in  a  national  system  of  education,  ^at  part  would  soon  be 
likely  to  possess  the  grualest  power  and  influence  in  the  state.'  The 
consi'^iience  therefor^  of  entrusting  this  national  ediicaCivH  to  uny 
one  who  neglected  to  found  it  on  ihe  national  religion,  must,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lancaster's  own  acknowledgment,  be  tlie  fnial  pre- 
valence of  the  substituted  religious  sjstem  over  that  which  is  at 
present  established.  This  inference  applies  not  so  much  to  tho 
person  as  to  the  plan ;  it  ia  not  merely  because  Dr.  Bell  is  a 
churchman,  that  the  friends  of  the  establishment  (as  falsely  asserted) 
have  preferred  hiro  to  Mr.  I^ncaster ;  for  if  Dr.  Bull  himself  con- 
ducted religious  education  on  tlie  same  broad  basis  with  Mr-  Lan- 
caster, the  infeience  would  be  equally  txuc,  and  lbs  objections 
equally  valid.  If  therefore  the  religion,  by  law  established  in  this 
countr>-,  is  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  as  we  have  received  it 
from  our  forefatliers,  it  is  this  religion,  and  not  any  generalized  sys- 
tem of  chriblianity  w  hich  must  be  made  the  foundation  of  nation;iI 
cditoatiiw.  To  establish  a  religion  by  /as;,  and  yet  to  make  any 
vffier  religion,  whether  geneial  or  particular,  the  foundation  of  a  ua- 
lional  Hvsteni  of  education,  is  to  destroy  with  one  hand  what  we 
puild  ivith  the  others  and  it  wouhl  be  more  ratioiiul  to  abolish  our 
relio^ous  establish nient  .it  once,  tliau  to  have  recourse  to  such  an 
^surdity. 
,  Keflexions  like  these  were,  at  the  period  above-mentioned,  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's,  and  very  gene-- 
nlly  ditl'uscd  diroughout  the  kingdom.  The  friends  of  the  estu- 
,  blishm^iit  very  soon  perceived  tlie  ni:ccssity  of  active  measures  to 

t  restort^'  the  establislted  religion  to  that  place  in  our  system  of  edu- 

cation which  it  bad  been  accustomed  to  occupy,  but  was  then  in 
danger  of  losing.  The  impulse  being  once  given,  a  number  of 
zealous  and  real  patriots,  whose  names  have  been  modestly  con- 
cealed from  the  public,  formed  -a  plan  for  a  general  ussociation 
rhrot^hout  the  kingdom,  iu  bupport  of  die  establi'ibed  religion. 
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For  this  purpose  a  Prospectus  was  drawn  up^  and  communicated 
to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  both  provinces,  who  expressed 
their  approbation  of  it,  and  promised  their  co-operation.  At  the 
same  time  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  consulted  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, who  likewise  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  intended  histi- 
tution,  and  afterwards  became  its  supporter  and  patron.  In  this 
Prospectus  it  was  stated^  that 

"  *  Beside  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  mechanism  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, another  benefit,  of  the  highest  importance  to  tlie  nation  at  large, 
is  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  this  mechanism  is  conducted  by 
Dr.  Bell,  in  perfect  unison  with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  It  is  indeed  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
stitution, both  in  church  and  in  state,  that  the  national  religion  should 
be  made  the  foundation  of  national  education  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  if 
the  children  of  the  poor,  who  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  should  be  generally  educated  in  other  principles 
than  those  of  the  established  church,  the  established  church,  in  the 
course  of  another  generation,  would  have  a  majority  against  it.  That 
this  event,  with  the  consequent  downfall  of  the  church  itself,  is  really 
to  be  apprehended,  unless  speedy  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  it,  is 
manifest  from  the  rapid  progress  which  is  now  making  toward  the  diffu- 
;Bion  of  the  mechanical  part  of  this  system  detached  from  the  religious 
part  of  it,  as  practised  by  Dr.  Bell.' 

But  as  the  proposed  institution  was  designed  only  as  a  measure 
of  self-defence,  as  a  measure  necessary  for  retaining  in  the  establish- 
ment the  children  of  the  poor,  who  might  otherwise  be  withdrawn 
from  it,  and  was  not  at  all  designed  to  interfere  with  the  just  privi- 
leges of  the  dissenters^  the  following  declaration  was  immediately 
added. 

*  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  in  this  country  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, that  every  man  has  a  right  to  pursue  the  plan  of  education  that 
is  best  adapted  to  the  religion  which  he  himself  professes.  Whatever 
religious  tenets,  therefore,  men  of  other  persuasions  may  think  proper 
to  combine  with  the  mechanism  of  the  new  system,  whether  tenets  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  or  tenets  of  a  more  general  nature,  they  are  free 
to  use  the  new  system  so  combined,  without  reproach  or  interruption 
from  the  members  of  the  establishment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment  are  not  only  warranted,  but  in  duty  bound  to 
preserve  that  system,  as  originally  practised,  in  the  form  of  a  church 
ef  England  education.* 

The  Prospectus  then  concluded  with  the  following  exhortation. 

*  The  friends,  therefore,  of  the  establishment  throughout  the  king- 
dom, are  earnestly  requested  to  associate  and  co-operate, /for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  established  church.  It  is  hoped  that  such  co-operation 
will  not  be  wanting,  when  the  object  in  view  is  nothing  less  than  the 
preservi^tien  of  thu  national  religion,  by  ensuring  to  the  great  body  of 
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the  people  an  education  adapted  to  its  principles.  And  since  that  ob- 
ject can  be  attained  by  no  other  means,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that 
every  man  will  be  ready  to  co-operate,  who  is  attached  to  our  invalu- 
able constitution,  of  which  the  parts  are  so  interwoven,  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  one  must  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  other/ 

The  necessary  steps  having  been  thus  t^ken  to  bring  the  pre- 
posed  institution  into  existence,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Bartlett's 
Buildings  on  the  l6th  of  October,  1811,  (the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  chair,)  at  which  it  was  resolved,  that  the  proposed 
institution  should  l)e  established,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury should  be  the  president,  and  that  a  committee,  of  which  the 
Bishop  of  London  was 'appointed  chairman,  should  draw  up  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  society,  which  assumed  the  title  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church.  On 
the  21st  of  October  the  Archbishop  again  took  the  chair  at  a  ge- 
•  neral  meeting  held  in  the  vestry-room  at  Bow  Church,  when  the 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  society  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved. The  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  then  submitted  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  who  expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  them, 
•nd  became  the  patron  of  the  National  Society. 

We  have  thought  it  the  more  necessary  to  give  a  short  account 
of  the  origin  and  formation  of  this  important  institution,  as  they 
are  not  geuerally  known,  and  indeed  have  been  elsewhere  incor- 
rectly related.  Its  subsequent  history  is  furnished  by  the  docu- 
ments which  are  now  published.  The  institution,  as  soon  as 
known,  was  very  liberally  supported:  not  only  the  Prince  Regent, 
but  ihc  DuLes  of  York,  Cumberland,  Cambridge,  and  Gloucester, 
Meie  among  the  foremost  of  the  subscribers;  the  bench  of  bishops, 
with  a  very  large  proportion  of  temporal  peers  and  privy  council- 
lors, in  short  the  clergy  and  laity  of  every  description  shewed  equal 
zeal  in  their  support  of  an  institution  which  involved  the  interest  of 
church  and  state.  The  two  universities  subscribed  five  hundred 
pounds  each,  independently  of  individual  subscriptions  to  a  consi- 
drri^ble  amount.  Aided  by  these  contributions,  which,  in  the 
coui.*<e  of  a  few  weeks,  extended  to  as  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
the  c<immittte  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution  the  designs  for 
\vhi(  h  the  society  was  founded ;  a  correspondence  was  opened  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  the  view  of  gradually  promoting 
a  general  co-operation  among  the  friends  of  the  establishment: 
and  to  effect  the  two- fold  purpose  of  educating  the  poor  in  th€ 
metropolis,  and  providing  a  constant  supply  of  masters  for  the 
provincial  sthools,  which  should  enter  into  union  with  the  parent 
institution,  thev  determined  to  erect  a  central  school  in  such  a  situ- 
ation,  as  from  the  number  and  the  indigence  of  the  inhabitants, 
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appeared  best  suited  to  the  purposed  Six  months  have  scarcely 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  these  measures,  }et  a  school 
has  been  built  and  alread3^  opened  in  Baldwin's  Gardens,  in  which 
a  thousand  children  are  now  instructed,  and  where  masters  and  mis- 
tresses aie  now  in  training,  according  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell. 
Dr.  Bell  himself  has  for  this  purpose  passed  the  w  inter  in  London, 
employing  his  time  and  talents  without  other  remuneration  than 
what  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  doing  good.  We  have, 
with  pleasure,  surveyed  the  progress  already  made  in  this  charitable 
senunary ;  and  if  a  doubt  should  still  be  entertained  whether  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  reading,  are  patronized  by  the  Na- 
tional Society,  and  taught  in  the  schools  of  Dr.  Bell,  that  doubt 
may  be  removed  at  the  seminary  itself,  which  is  open  to  thu  cu- 
riosity and  to  the  instruction  of  every  visitor. 

Having  assigned  the  motives  for  the  formation  of  the  National 
Society,  given  some  account  of  the  steps  which  were  taken  for  that 
purpose/  and  briefly  stated  the  nature  of  its  operations,  which 
greatly  exceed  what  the  novelty  of  the  institution  might  have  led 
us  to  expect,  and  for  which  we  are  hig^ily  indebted  to  the  roiiduc- 
tors  of  it,  let  us  now  take  a  review  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
society  is  founded,  with  reference  to  the  various  objections  which 
tave  been  made  to  them.  These  principles  were  stated  in  the 
prospectus  originally  communicated  to  the  archbish')ps  and  bishops, 
and  of  which  we  have  already  quoted  the  material  parts.  W  lea 
the  gjociety  was  formed,  the  same  principles  were  adopted  as  the 
charter  of  the  institution ;  and  the  public  address,  in  which  the 
terms  were  explained  on  which  contributioiw  were  solicited,  bore 
the  title  of  *  Educatiofi  in  the  Principles  of  the  Esfablished 
Church.^  The  professed  object,  therefore,  of  the  institution,  the 
avowed  purpose  for  which  the  friends  of  the  establishment  were 
requested  to  contribute  and  co-bperale,  was  not  merely  to  espouse 
or  to  oppose  the. cause  of  an  individual;  it  was  not  merely  to  enter 
into  party  views  or  party  spirit ;  it  was  not  merely  to  elevate  one 
name  or  to  depress  another;  it  was  not  merely  to  proclaim  that  the 
mechanism  of  the  new  system  was  mo^e  skilfully  conducted  in  one 
school  than  in  another.  Much  higher  ground  was  taken  by  the 
^National  Society,  which  was  founded  on  the  unalterable  basis 
*  Education  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church.'  It  w  as 
the  religious  combination  of  the  new  mechanism,  as  practised  by 
Dr.  Bell,  which  determined  the  National  Society  to  adopt  his  sys- 
tem in  preference  to  the  other.  This  indeed  is  expressly  declared 
in  the  public  address  prefixed  to  the  primary  resolutions.  *lhe 
members  of  the  establishment  (it  says)  are  not  only  warranted,  but 
in  duty  bound,  to  preserve  that  system,  as  originally  practised  at 
Madras,  ia  jth«  fomi  of  a  Churchrof-England  education.'    And 
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that  nothing  nfiight  be  wanting  lo  explain  what  was  meant  by  a 
Church-of-England  education^  the  liturgy  was  expressly  mentioned 
ib  the  same  address  as  affording  the  distinguishing  mark  of  tteit 
education^  which  the  society  was  established  to  maintain.  We  all 
^ant  the  Bible  to  make  us  Christians,  but  we  want  also  the  liturgy 
to  make  us  churchmen. 

That,  in  the  present  state  of  religious  opinions,  when  not  only 
dissentients  from  the  established  religion  must  view  with  an  eye  of 
jealousy  every  attempt  to  support  it,  but  churchmen  themselves 
promote  what  is  termed  the  liberal  basis,  a  society,  so  constituted, 
should  be  exposed  to  numerous  objections,  is  nathing  more  than 
might  be  naturally  expected.  But  as  the  support  of  this  society 
is  materially  connected  with  the  support  of  the  establishment  both 
in  church  and  state,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  refute  those  objections. 
The  very  first  position  in  the  public  address,  (reprinted  at  the  head 
of  the  present  Report,)  '  that  the  national  religion  should  be  made 
the  foundation  of  national  education,'  has  been  subjected  to  vari- 
ous animadversions.  Even  the  existence  of  a  national  religion  in 
this  country  has  been  questioned ;  and  if  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  national  religiop  in  England,  an  institution  which  is  formed  for 
the  support  of  it  must  have  merely  an  imaginary  object.  But  if 
will  probably  be  allowed  that  there  is  still  such  a  thing  in  England 
as  a  religion  bi/  law  establishedy  and  that  tliis  is  the  religion  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  society  to  support.  Whether  this  religion 
shall  be  called  also  the  national  religion  is  a  mere  dispute  about 
words;  but  we  apprehend  that  common  usage  will  warrant  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  '  national  religion'  as  synonymous  with  '  esta- 
blished religion.'  In  the  United  States  of  North  America  th^e  i* 
no  established  religion,  and  consequently  no  national  religion.  But 
where  there  is  an  established  religion,  whether  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, Lutheran  or  Calvinian,  Episcopalian  or  Presbvterian,  whether 
in  France  or  Denmark,  in  Sweden  or  Holland,  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, the  religion  by  law  established  in  that  nation  is  the  national 
religion.  In  all  countries  there  are  dissenters  from  the  established 
religion;  and  though  with  us  they  are  protected  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  worship  it  is  still  only  protection  and  not  establishment. 
Another  objection  has  been  tnade  to  the  term  ^  National  Society,' 
because  its  influence  does  not  equally  extend  to  persons  of  all  de- 
scriptions throughout  the  nation.  It  has  been  compared  with  the 
term  *  National  Treasury,'  and  other  terms  of  the  same  extensive 
import.  But  here  again  the  objection  is  merely  a  verbal  one.  Had 
the  society  in  question  been  called  simply  a  *  Society  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church,'  it 
wowM  have  borne  no  mark  of  distinction  from  provincial  societies 
which  might  be  formed  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  epithet,  there- 
fore, 
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fore,  was  s^bsolutely  necessary.  Now,  as  the  society  w^s  not  limit- 
ed to  a  single  county  or  a  diocese,  but  was  designed  as  a  rallying 
point,  as  a  centre  of  union  for  similar  institutions  which  might  be 
formed  throughout  the  nation^  no  epithet  could  be  more  appropri- 
ate than  that  of  national.  In  another  sense,  likewise,  it  is  entitled 
to  the  epithet,  as  its  avowed  object  is  the  education  of.  the  poor  in 
the  principles  of  the  established  or  national  church.  But  as  Scot- 
land has  its  own  national  church,  the  operations  of  the  society  were 
expressly  limited  to  England  and  Wales,  where  the  religion  is  esta- 
blished, which  the^society  was  founded  to  support.  Where  then  is 
die  absurdity  of  applying  to  a  society  an  epithet  co-extensive  with 
its  operations  ?  That  its  object  is  not  to  promote  iii discriminate 
education  throughout  England  and  Wales,  but  solely  education  in 
the  principles  of  the  established  church,  is  surely  no  reason  for  the 
rejection  of  the  epilhet  which  has  been  assumed.  Its  absurdity, 
however,  has  been  argued  on  the  ground  that  Christianity  is  the  na- 
tional religion  of  this  country.  So  indeed  it  is ;  and  so  it  is  in 
every  country  where  Christianity  is  established.  But  is  not  Chris- 
tianity established  in  different  countries  under  different  forms  ?  Is 
it  not  established  under  one  form  in  Spain,  under  another  form  in 
Denmark,  under  another  form  in  England,  under  another  again  in 
Scotland?  And  do  not  these  peculiar  ybrws  of  Christianity  con- 
stitute what  is  meant  by  the  nationail  church  in  those  respective 
countries  ?  Christianity  is,  without  doubt,  the  religion  established 
in  England  :  but  then  it  is  Christianity  as  expressed  neither  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  nor  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  nor  in  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  but  in  our  Liturgy  and  Articles.  To  say,  therefore, 
111  general  terms,  that  Christianity  is  oiir  national  religion,  is  to 
speak  without  any  precise  meaning;  and  we  must  either  deny  that 
there  is  a  religion  by  law  established  in  England,  or  we  must  ad- 
mit that  the  religion  so  established  is  that  particular  kind  of  Chris- 
tianity which  our  liturgv  and  articles  distinguish  from  other  kinds. 
On  die  other  hand,  if  Christianity  be  used  as  a  generic  term,  on 
the  ground  that  the  word  ^  national'  applies  only  to  a  religion  which 
embraces  every  individual  in  the  nation,  it  is  in  this  respect  not  ge- 
neral enough.  If  the  expression  must  include  both  established  and 
tolerated  religions,  we  must  say  that  revealed  religion  is  the  nation- 
al religion,  or  we  shall  exclude  a  numerous  class  of  the  communi- 
ty, the  Jews.  Nay,  we  must  generalize  still  more,  and  use  religion 
without  any  epithet  whatever,  if  the  term  national  can  be  taken 
only  in  such  a  sense  as  to  include  every  individual  in  the  nation. 

But  since  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  Dr.  Paley  on  the  subject 
of  national  relinjion,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
sentiments  of  that  eminent  writer  in  respect  to  the  name  as  well  as 
the  establishment  of.  a  national  religion.     In  his  Moral  and  Politi- 
cal 
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cal  Philosophy^  Book  iv,  ch.  10^  which  is  his  celebrated  chapter  on 
religious  establishments  and  toleration,  there  are  numerous  passages- 
which  clearly  shew  in  what  sense  he  understood  the  term  ^  national' 
when  applied  to  religion.  For  instance.  Vol.  ii.  p.  336.  *  The 
notion  of  a  religious  establishment  comprehends  thi  ee  things ;  first, 
a  clergy,  or  an  order  of  men  secluded  from  other  professions  to  at- 
tend upon  the  offices  of  religion,  a  legal  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy,  and  the  confining  of  that  provision  to  the 
teachers  of  a  particular  sect  of  Christianity,  If  any  one  of  tliese 
three  things  be  panting,  if  there  be  no  clergy,  as  among  the  qua- 
Icers,  or  if  the  clergy  have  no  other  provision  than  what  they  derive 
from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  hearers,  or  if  the  provi- 
sion which  the  laws  assign  to  the  support  of  religion  be  extended 
to  various  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians,  there  exists  no 
national  religion  or  established  churchy  according  to  the  sense 
which  these  terms  are  usually  made  to  convey.'  Again,  at  p.  3o3j 
he  says, '  If  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  establish  a  national  reli^ioHy 
that  is  to  say,  one  sect  in  preference  to  all  others,  some  test,  by. 
which  the  teachers  of  that  sect  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
teachers  of  different  sects,  appears  to  be  an  indispensable  conse- 
quence. Tlie  existence  of  such  an  establishment  supposes  it :  the 
very  notion  of  a  national  religion  includes  that  of  a  test,^  These 
passages  very  clearly  shew  the  sense  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Paley,  attaches  to  the  terra  '  national  religion ;'  they  clearly  shew 
the  impropriety  of  using  it  in  so  extensive  a  sense  as  fo  include 
Christians  of  every  denomination.  Dr.  Paley  manifestly  considers 
the  terms  ^  established  religion'  and  ^  national  religion'  as  synony- 
mous. Further,  in  respect  to  the  necessiti/  of  ah  established  or  na- 
tional religion,  he  argues  it  (p.  353)  on  the  three  points  above-men- 
tioned ;  ^  the  knowledge  and  profession  of  Christianity  cannot  be 
upholden  without  a  clergy  ;  a  clergy  cannot  be  supported  without 
a  legal  provision ;  a  legal  provision  for  the  clergy  cannot  be  consti- 
tuted without  the  preference  of  one  sect  of  Christians  to  the  rest.' 
Having  argued  these  three  points,  he  comes,  at  p.  367>  to  the  fol- 
lowing inference :  '  That  when  the  state  enables  its  subjects  to 
learn  some  form  of  Christianity,  by  distributing  teachers  of  a  reli- 
gious system  throughout  the  country,  and  by  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  teachers  at  the  public  expense,  that  is  in 
fewer  terms,  when  the  la^ys  establish  a  national  religion,  they  ex- 
ercise a  power  and  interference  which  are  likely,  in  their  general 
tendency,  to  promote  the  interests  of  mankind.'  Lastly,  when 
there  are  several  religious  parties  in  the  same  state,  he  considers 
(p.  36H)  which  of  them  should  be  preferred  by  the  legislature ;  and' 
he  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  with  Bishop  Warburton  that  th« 
preference  «bonld  be  ^ven  to  thai  jreUgiout  partjf  which  is  more 
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numerous  in  the  state  than  any  other.  It  is  true  that  the  connexion 
thus  formed  between  the  state  and  that  religious  party  to  which^thc 
preference  is  thus  given,  Dr.  Paley  does  not  express  with  Bishop 
Warburton  by  the  term  ^  alliance/  and  that  he  seems  even  to  dis- 
approve the  application  of  the  term.  But,  if  he  approves  of  th« 
thingy  it  IS  immaterial  how  it  be  called.  If,  according  to  his  own 
words,  the  state  shews  *  a  preference  of  one  sect  of  Christians  to 
the  rest,'  this  preference  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  closer  connection 
or  alliance  (call  it  what  you  will)  between  the  state  and  the  party 
80  preferred  than  if  no  such  preference  had  been  made.  In  the 
very  principle  on  which  a  chuich  establishment  is  founded,  those 
two  eminent  writers  agree.  The  authority  of  a  church  establish- 
ment (says  Dr.  Paley,  p.  336)  is  founded  in  its  utility.  So  says 
Warburton  ;  and  as  the  most  numerous  religious  party  is  likely  to 
be  most  useful  to  the  state,  he  hence  argues  to  the  party  with 
which  the  state  should  more  immediately  connect  itself.  Again^ 
says  Paley,  in  the  same  place,  *  Whenever  upon  this  principle 
(utility)  we  deliberate  concerning  the  form,  propriety,  or  compara- 
tive excellence  of  different  establishments,  the  single  view  undef 
which  we  ought  to  consider  any  of  them  is  that  of  a  scheme  of  iil- 
struction;  the  single  end  we  ought  to  propose  by  them  is  the  pre* 
servation  and  communication  of  religious  knowledge.'  Now  this 
really  is  the  *  single  end,'  which,  according  to  Warburton,  the  state 
has  in  view  when  it  gives  a  preference  to,  or  forms  an  alliance  with, 
any  religidus  party.  The  utility  which  it  expects  from  such  pre- 
ference and  connection  is  entirely  of  a  religious  nature ;  the  single 
view  under  which  it  considers  the  propriety  of  the  establishment 
is  that  of  ^  a  ^scheme  of  instruction ;'  the.  religion  thus  established 
is  established  with  the  very  view  of  strengthening  the  sanctions  of 
human  laws,  and  promoting  the  ends  of  civil  government  by  those 
additional  sanctions  which  alone  can  be  afforded  by  religion.  That 
this  alliance  may  be  abused,  that  it  may  be  perverted  to  other  pur-» 
poses  than  that  for  which  it  was  intended,  that  in  despotic  govern- 
ments the  clergy  of  the  establishment  may  be  occasionally  con- 
verted into  instruments  of  oppression,  is  certainly  true ;  and  this 
possible  abuse  is  what  Paley  had  in  view  when  he  objected  (p.  336) 
to  the  representation  of  the  church  as  *  an  engine  or  even  an  ally 
of  the  state;  for  he  explains  himself  by  adding,  ^  converting  it  into 
the  means  of  strengthening  or  diffusing  injiuence,  or  regarding  it  as 
a  support  of  regal  in  opposition  to  popultir  forms  of  government.' 
£very  one  will  subscribe  to  his  opinion  that  such  an  application  of 
a  religious  establishment  serves  only  ^  to  debase  the  institution.' 
But  these  are  not  the  objects  which  the  state  has  in  view  in  giving 
a  preference  to,  (as  Paley  would  say,)  or  on  making  an  alliance 
with;  (as  Warburton  would  say^)  any  particular  religion;  and  if  we 
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found  our  reasoning,  not  on  the  utility  of  an  estahlislimcnt,  bat  on 
its  possible  abuse,  we  shall  at  length  have  no  establishment  either 
religious  or  civil.  If  the  alliance  between  church  and  state  is  to  be 
considered  as  nothing  moie  than  an  alliance  of  religious  abuse  witJi 
politirtil  abuse,  the  inference  will  be  no  less  subversive  of  our  civil 
than  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Tliese  remarks  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make,  because  Palcy's  sentiments  have  been 
lately  so  represented  as  if  an  alliance  between  chtiich  and  state  must 
lead  to  tlie  corruption  of  both,  or  as  if  tlie  principles  maintained  in 
his  Moral  Philosophy  were  inconsistent  with  an  established  or  na- 
tional religion. 

But  even  were  it  true,  that  in  reference  to  the  state,  all  religious 
parties  in  this  country  were  on  an  equal  footing,  one  consequence  at 
least  would  follow,  namely,  that  the  party  constituting  the  Church 
of  England  had  the  same  right  to  associate  among  themselves  for 
the  promotion  of  their  own  cause  as  any  other  party.     If  the  old 
..dissenters  in  this  country,  namely,  the  Baptists,  the  Presbyterians, 
land  the  Independents,  may  associate  without  reproach  for  the  fur- 
I  iterance  of  their  own  systems ;  if  the  modern  seceders,  called  M©- 
r^iodists,  may  do  the  same;  if  the  same  privilege  is  not  denied  even 
y  to  the  Catholics;  surely  the  members  of  our  own  church  may  like- 
I  wise  associate  among  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence, 
I  without  being  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  their  neighbours.     The 
circumstance  that  this  church  is  in  fact  die  established  church, 
cannot  place  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  those  who  are  not  of 
the  establishment.     But  the  circumstance  that  tliey  are  still  the 
stronger  party  niay  escite  the  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the 
weaker  parties.     Now  jealousy  will  always  subsist  between  similar 
societies,  whether  civil  or  religious ;  but  the  dissenters  have  surely 
nothing  to  apprehend  for  tlieir  own  safety  from  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Society.     All  intentions  of  interfering  with  iheir 
religions  concerns  were  expressly  disavowed,  both  in  the  prospectus 
«nd  in  the  address  to  the  public.     It  was  formally  declared,  that 
*  whatever  religious  tenets  men  of  other  persuasions  may  think  pro- 
per to  combine  with  the  mechanism  of  the  new  system,  whether 
tenets  peculiar  to  themselves  or  tenets  of  a  more  general  nature, 
they  are  free  to  use  the  new  system  so  combined  without  reproach 

■  W  interruption  from  tlie  members  of  the  establishment.'      We 

■  •claim,  therefore,  no  more  than  we  are  ready  to  grant;  nor  can  it  be 
I  considered  as  an  offence  that  a  society  established  to  promote  what 
■"Dr.  Palcy  himself  calls  tlie  National  Religion  should  be  entitled 
\'lilt  Natiomil  Sufiet^. 

I  Having  shewn  that  the  appellation  is  justified  by  that  very  autho- 
I  lity  to  which  the  adversaries  of  the  society  appeal,  wie  must  now  cn- 
I  favour  to  guard  against  un  error,  to  w  hicli  a  misapplication  of  it 
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might  leady  in  respect  to  tbe  object  of  the  society.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  society,  the  very  condition  on  which  subscriptions 
have  been  solicited  and  received  is,  *  Education  in  the  Principles 
of  the  Established  Church/  In  the  address  prefixed  to  the  primary 
resohitions,  '  the  friends  of  the  establishment  throughout  tlie  king* 
dom  are  earnestly  requested  to  associate  and  co-operate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  established  church/  I'his  society  therefore,  like 
the  society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  is  altogether  an 
association  of  members  of  the  ^  establishment ;  consequently  the 
funds  of  the  society  are  wholly  derived  from  the  contributions  of 
tliose  members  who  have  subscribed  for  the  specific  object  above 
stated.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  estimating  the  claims  upon  those 
funds,  we  must  never  lose  sight,  either  of  the  persons  who  have 
contributed,  or  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  contributed* 
We  must  not  consider  the  funds  of  the  society  as  being  national  in 
that  sense,  which  applies  to  a  national  treasury,  consisting  of  con* 
tributions  from  men  of  every  description  in  the  state.  When  a  fund 
is  raised  from  the  contributions  of  one  party,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  educating  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  that  party^  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  they  who  refuse  to  conform  to  those  principles,  can  have 
no  claim  on  such  a  fund.  This  reasoning  applies  equally  to  every 
society ;  it  appHes  equally  to  the  churchman  and  to  the  dissenter. 
The  term  exclusion^  which  has  been  invidiously  applied  to  this  so- 
ciety, belongs  not  to  this  society  alone.  For  ever}'  society,  whether 
civil  or  religious,  which  requires  from  its  members  any  kind  of  qua- 
lilScation  to  entitle  them  to  admission,  (and  this  is  the  case  in  most 
societies,)  necessarily  excludes  every  candidate  hi  whom  the  qualifi- 
cation is  wanting.  Now  the  qualification  required  by  the  National 
Society,  and  which  it  must  require  frpm  the  very  nature  of  its  con- 
stitution is,  that  the  children  for  whose  education  it  provides, 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  esta- 
blished trhurch.  Here  then  is  an  association  of  churchmen,  pro- 
viding,, in  th^  first  distance,  for  the  education  of  children  belonging 
to  parents  who  are  likewise  churchmen,  but  whose  children,  for 
want  of  such  provision,  might  either  have  no  education  at  all,  or  an 
education  different  from  tliat  of  the  established  church.  The  so- 
ciety was  founded,  not  in  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  but  of  self-pre- 
servation. Its  primary  object  was  to  retain  in  the  establishment 
the  children  of  churchmen,  by  an  education  in  the  principles  of  the 
established  church.  Its  adversaries  indeed  contend,  that  if  the  es- 
tablished  religion  is  really  move  excellent  than  any  other,  it  cannot 
need  the  bias  of  early  instruction  to  secure  adherents ;  and  hence 
conclude,  that  they  who  are  solicitous  to  communicate  this  early 
fc^ias,  imply  at  least  a  doubt  on  their  parts,  whether  the  established 
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religion  really  is  so  excellent  as  they  pretend.  But  would  it  not  b^ 
more  reasonable  to  conclude^  that  solicitude  for  the  promotion  of 
an  object  shewed  rather  a  conviction,  than  a  doubt,  of  its  excel- 
lence ?  When  a  father  educates  a  son  in  habits  of  indus.try  and  ho- 
nesty, no  man  concludes  that  he  doubts  the  real  excellence  of  those 
qualities.  In  like  manner,  if  we  think  that  Education  in  the  church 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  our  children  in  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers,  it  is  not' because  we  doubt  the  excellence  of 
that  religion ;  it  is  not  because  we  think  it  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  beside  an  early  prepossession,  but  because  the  very  best  of 
principles,  if  not  instilled  at  an  early  age,  are  seldom  or  never  in- 
stilled at  all.  Considering  our  own  doctrines  as  conformable  with 
scripture,  and  our  discipline  as  consistent  with  it,  we  promote  an 
education  which  is  suitable  to  such  doctrine  and  discipline,  well 
knowing  that  the  education  which  we  give  to  our  children  must  de- 
termine the  religion  which  they  will  profess  as  men.  Christianity 
itself,  when  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  would  not  be  secure  with- 
out a  Christian  education  ;  for  if  the  children  of  English  parents 
were  sent  to  Turkey  for  religious  instruction,  they  would  become 
not  Christians  but  Mahometans.  The  insinuation,  therefore,  in 
respect  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  a  solicitude  for  education  in 
its  principles  is  an  argument  against  its  worth,  not  only  applies  to 
every  other  religious  party,  but  to  Christianity  in  its  widest  extent. 
And  as  our  adversaries  themselves  would  certainly  not  carry  the  in- 
sinuation $0  far,  they  must  admit  the  injustice  of  its  application  to 
the  Christianity  which  is  established  in  this  country.  They  nmst 
admit  that  the  zeal  of  the  National  Society,  in  promoting  an  edu- 
cation adapted  to  this  religion,  is  no  argument  against  the  excel- 
lence of  the  religion  itself,  but  is  simply  founded  on  the  maxim^ 
that  as  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap. 

The  specific  object  of  the  society  being  education  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  established  church,  the  children  of  churchmen,  who 
would  otherwise  remain  uneducated,  or  be  educated  in  other  prin- 
ciples, are  of  course  the  immediate  objects  of  its  attention.  But 
they  are  not  the  only  objects  of  its  attention,  provided  the  parents 
of  children,  who  ask  for  admission,  consent  to  those  conditions,  on 
which  alone  admission  can  consistently  be  granted.  Every  one 
who  confers  a  voluntary  boon,  has  a  right  to  annex  to  it  what  con- 
ditious  he  pleases  :  if  there  is  no  injustice  in  withholding  a  favour 
altogether,  there  can  be  no  injustice  in  withholding  it,  if  the  appli- 
cant refuses  what  the  donor  requires  as  a  qualification  for  the  grant 
Now  the  subscribers  to  the  National  Society  might  have  with- 
bolden  their  subscriptions  without  injustice  to  any  one;  conse- 
quently tfiey  had  a  right  to  prescribe  such  conditions  as  they  pleased 
to  the  gratuitous  education  which  they  intended  to  provide.    But 
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the  grand  condition  on  which  the  whole  institution  hinges,  is  edu« 
cation  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  established  church.  It 
was  for  this  particular  kind  of  education  for  which  the  subscrip- 
tions were  solicited  and  paid.  Consequently  no  parent  who  refuses 
to  let  his  children  be  educated  for  the  church,  has  a  right  to  com^ 
plain,  if  his  children  are  not  received  by  this  society.  In  fact,  the 
conductors  of  it  being  trustees  of  a  common  fund,  cannot,  without 
a  breach  of  trust,  employ  what  is  confided  to  their  care,  for  aiiy 
other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  so  confided.  Since  then, 
the  funds  of  the  National  Society  were  raised  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  promoting  education  in  the  principles  of  the  established 
church,  the  guardians  of  those  funds  would  be  amenable  for  a  mis- 
application of  them,  if  they  employed  them  in  promoting  educa- 
tion, which  was  not  founded  upon  that  basis.  The  conductors  of 
the  institution  therefore  being  bound  to  employ  the  funds  which 
were  entrusted  to  them,  on  the  furtherance  of  a  prescribed  object, 
it  is  the  institution  itself,  and  not  the  conductors  of  it,  which  must 
be.  subject  to  censure,  if  the  furtherance  of  that  object  is  matter  of 
reproach.  But  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  qualification  for 
admission  required  by  the  society  is  such  as  it  had  a  perfect  right 
to  demand. 

Let  us  now  consider^  whether  this  qualification,  or  condition  re- 
quired by  the  society,  operates  so  extensively,  or  carries  exclusion 
so  far,  as  to  be  •a  bar  to  the  admission  of  anv  other  children  than  the 
children  of  churchmen.  The  most  numerous  class  of  seceders  in 
this  country  are  the  methodists ;  indeed  they  probably  exceed  in 
number  all  other  classes  of  seceders  put  together.  But  the  metho- 
dists in  general,  whether  followers  of  Wesley  or  of  Whitefield,  pro- 
fess an  attachment  to  the  doctrine,  and  even  to  the  discipline  of  the 
established  church.  They  are  seceders  in  having  their  own  places 
of  worship,  not  under  the  establish m'ent,  nor  subject  to  episcopal 
jurisdiction ;  but  they  have  no  objection  to  attend  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  in  fact  consider  themselves  as  the  true  churchmen. 
No  methodist  therefore  can  properly  object  to  the  condition  re- 
quired by  the  National  Society ;  consequently  the  children  of  all 
the  Methodists  throughout  the  kingdom  are  admissible  into  schools 
which  are  in  union  with  this  society. 

But  though  the  condition  required  can  present  no  obstacle  to  tht 
methodists,  it  may  to  tlie  old  dissenters.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, we  must  observe,  that  they  who  are  chiefly  excluded  by  it  are 
the  least  subject  to  inconvenience  from  such  exclusion.  Among 
the  Quakers,  whom  the  condition  particularly  affects,  there  ar« 
few,  if  any,  objects  of  gratuitous  education:  and  if  there  were,  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  relaxation  of  principle  would  induce  th^ 
Quakers  to  send  their  children  to  a  place  which  had  the  appearance 
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of  aCliiircIi-of-Eoglandstliool.  ^\mongtIieSocinians  too,  there  artj 
few  or  no  objects  of  gratuitous  education,  for  Sociiiianism  has  not 
yet  spread  itself  amoDg  the  lower  orders.  The  Baptists  have  their 
poor,  but  thej  have  also  their  rich,  as  appears  from  the  ample  sub- 
£criptioD5  to  llie  Baptist  Klissionary  fund.  The  two  other  denonii- 
natious  of  what  are  called  ortliodox  dissenters,  namely,  the  Pres- 
byterians and  llie  Independents,  are  dissetilers  rather  lit  discipline 
than  iu  doctrine.  The  use  of  the  Church  Catechism  would  not  be 
a  bar  to  tlie  admission  of  tlteir  children  into  a  Church-of- En  gland 
school.  But  to  ihiit  part  of  the  condition  which  requires  the  ah 
tendance  of  the  children  at  church,  there  are  probably  some  parent^ 
(ihongli  certainly  much  fewer  than  is  supposed)  who  would  object^ 
Here  then  the  conditiou,  if  strictly  enforced,  might  exclude  chil- 
dren, V(ho  would  otherwise  have  no  education  at  ail.  And  though 
exclusion,  even  in  such  cases,  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  strict 
justice,  it  miglit  militate  against  the  dictates  of  humanity.  As  tliig 
is  a  poiut  of  ^reat  importance  to  the  National  Society,  it  deserveiv 
minute  exammatiou. 

In  the  tirst  place,  we  must  observe,  that  no  general  rule  can  bq 
founded  on  a  few  extreme  cases  ;  and  though  an  exception  is  said 
to  prove  a  rule,  it  can  never  constitute  a  rule.  Now  the  rule  which 
the  society  cannot  abandon,  without  abandoning  .the  very  object 
for  whicii  it  was  formed,  is,  that  the  children  received  iuto  its 
uchools,  should  be  educated  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
established  church.  This  is  tlie  very  charier  of  its  foundation  j 
and  if  this  charter  be  altered,  a  society,  which  was  formed  for  tlie 
preservation  of  the  church  mav  be  converted  into  an  instrument  of 
its  desli'uclion ;  nor  would  either  the  name  of  the  agent,  or  the 
quality  of  its  promoters  prevent  the  consequences  which  must  ea- 
vue.  It  is  the  thing,  and  not  the  name,  with  whicli  we  are  con- 
cerned. As  the  question  at  |)rescnt  is  not  whether  the  diildren  of 
the  poor  shall  be  educated  or  not,  so  on  the  other  bund  the  ques- 
tion is  not  hy  tc/ioin,  but  in  what  priiiriptes  they  shall  be  educated. 
Tlie  question  is  not,  whether  the  children  patroui^ud  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  shall  be  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cypher,  in  a 
school  regulated  by  this  or  by  that  individual,  but  whether  the 
school  shall  he  so  reguhiled  as  to  bring  up  the  children  to  the  esta- 
blished religion.  If  it  b  not  so  regulated,  it  is  regulated  on  prin- 
ciples which  are  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Na- 
tional Society.  And  this  fundamental  law  cannot  consistently  be 
altered.  The  conductors  of  the  society  cannot  subject  tliemselves 
to  the  charge  of  having  raised  money  on  false  pretences.  Thej 
cannot  expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of  being  called  upon  to  re- 
store what  was  paid  for  one  purpose  but  applied  to  another.  And 
it  is  not  very  probable,  tliat  ihc  two  Uuivcrsuics  fur  iustaiiee,  who 
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have  subscribed  five  hundred  pounds  each,  for  th^  express  pui^ose 
of  promoting  the  established  religion,  should  now  authorize  the  ap- 
plication of  their  subscriptions  to  any  other  purpose.  ^  It  appears 
therefore  impossible  that  habitual  absence  from  church  on  the  sab- 
bath diEiy  should  be  authorized  or  sanctioned  by  any  general  rule  of 
the  National  Society.  No  other  general  rule  can  be  adopted  with- 
out defeating  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  than  that  the  children 
educated  in  its  schools  shall  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday.  It  is  that 
very'  condition  which  is  required  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Society's  schools;  it  is  the  condition,  without  which  no  school  can 
be  called  a  Church  of  England  school ;  and  consequently  it  is  a 
condition  which  if  the  Society  should  formally  surrender,  it  would 
surrender  what  it  was  established  to  support.  For  it  is  not  the 
learning  of  the  Church  Catechism,  though  repeated  every  day  and 
every  hour,  which  will  bring  up  children  to  the  Established  Church, 
unless  they  are  likewise  accustomed  to  attend  divine  service  at 
church. '  It  is  the  ptace  of  worship,  which  they  frequent  on  ^  Sun- 
day, which  will  make  them  churchmen,  or  dissenters. 

But  though  such  must  ever  be  the  general  rule  of  the  Society,  it 
may  be  urged,  that  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  and  that 
cases  may  occur  in  which  an  exception  would  be  consistent,  not 
only  with  humanity,  but  with  sound  policy.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  a  school,  in  connexion  with  the  National  Society,  were  esta- 
blished in  a  place  in  which  the  poor  consisted  partly  of  churchmen, 
partly  of  dissenters ;  that  the  latter  (as  will  commonly  be  the  case) 
made  no  objection  to  the  attendance  of  their  children  at  church, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few,  who  pleaded  conscience  as  a  ground 
of  refusal.  Suppose  further,  that  there  was  no  other  school  in  the 
place  or  neighbourhood  where  such  poor  children  could  be  taught 
even  to  read,  would  the  fundamental  law  of  the  National  Society 
admit,  in  such  a  case,  of  no  relaxation  ?  We  make  no  scruple  to  say 
that  it  would.  Though  no  legislator  can  authorize  a  deviation  from 
the  law  by  any  express  declaration,  yet  they  who  execute  the  law 
may  be  entrusted  with  dispensing  powers.  In  like  manner  the  Na- 
tional Society,  though  it  cannot  sanction  a  departure  from  its  fun- 
damental law,  may  leave  many  things  to  the  discretion  of  those 
who  have  the  conduct  of  pai  ticular  schools,  and  are  best  able  to 
judge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  may  be 
silent  where  it  cannot  enjoin,  and  abstain  from  formally  prohibit- 
ing what  it  cannot  formally  permit.  When  the  general  committee 
therefore,  on  the  6th  of  February,  18 12,  published  its  plan  ofunioa 
between  the  diocesan  and  district  committees  or  schools  \vith  the 
parent  society,  they  required,  that  the  children  of  each  school  *  dp 
constantly  attend  divine  service  in  their  parish  church,  or  other  place 
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of  public  M'ofbhip  untlcr  the  esliiblishmcnt,  viliorever  the 
practicublr,  on  itie  Loii^'.s  d.-iy,  unless  sucli  rcasouH  fur  tlieir  noii- 
altendancc  be;  aa:iigiied,  as  shall  be  sulisfactory  to  tlie  persons  hay- 
ing llie  (llreclioii  of  that  school/  13iiC  the  power  uf  dispensing  w'itU 
the  law  is  one  thing,  the  power  of  abrogating  that  law  is  another. 
It  is  one  tiling  to  require  alteiiilance  at  church,  but  to  dispense  with 
it  in  iirgcut  cases ;  it  is  aiiotlier  thing  not  to  reqnirc  it  at  all,  but  to  , 
leave  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference  or  optiou.  If  the  poor  apply 
for  the  adinissioa  of  their  children  at  a  school  which  is  professedly 
a  Churcii  of  England  schnul,  (and  schools  which  do  not  profess  to 
be  so,  cau  never  be  taken  into  union  with  the  Xalional  Society,)  they 
will  naturally  expect,  unless  told  to  the  contrary,  that  their  children 
must  contbrui  to  the  usage  of  the  school.  Parents  in  general  there- 
fore would  not  solicit  a  dispensation  from  tlte  rule,  unless  they  were 
more  rigid  in  their  dissent  from  the  es tabli she i^  church  than  the  fre- 
quenters of  meeting-houses  are  for  the  most  part  found  to  be.  It 
has  already  appeared  (litit  tlie  numberless  class  of  seceders  called 
Methodists,  could  have  iw  pluu  for  soliciting  a  dispensation,  for 
they  all  profess  themselves  churciimen.  Of  such  as  frequent  the 
meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  Preabyteriuns  and  the  Independ- 
ents, the  number  of  those  who  secede  from  consideration  and  con- 
viction, or  who  have  an  insuperable  objection  to  our  church  ser- 
Yice,  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  general  body.  There  are 
thousands  who  frenuent  the  nieetiug-liouses,  not  froni  any  settled 
Hifilike  to  ihe  established  religion,  but  merely  because  the  service 
there  is  more  agreeable  lo  thteni.  Hither  they  prefer  tiie  kind  of 
preaching  which  i*  more  iiuiinuted  tliuu  when  sevhiona  are  read,  or 
they  are  ultracted  by  tlig  singing  ;  or  they  tiud  the  placeof  worship 
more  comfortable ;  or  they  have  other  reasons  not  necessarily  con- 
nected eitiier  with  doctrine  or  discipline.  There  are  Ihuusands 
again  who  absent  themselves  from  pLiccs  of  worship  under  the 
Kstablishment,  rather  from  necesiiily  than  choice.  In  populous 
pai'ishcs  with  small  churches,  the  chapels  which  have  been  built  to 
supply  their  place  have  too  oflcn  been  designed  only  for  those  whi] 
can  art'oid  to  pay  for  admission ;  and  in  sucli  places  the  poor  are 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  places  of  worship  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  frequent.  At  oiher  times  they  are  actuated  by 
motives  of  interest,  if  not  of  compidsion.  For  as  dissenters  in  ge- 
neral give  a  |>referencc  in  theii-  dealings  to  persons  of  their  owu 
body,  while  churchmen  in  general  make  no  distinction,  the  ex- 
change of  the  church  for  the  meeting-house  is  attended  (as  far  as 
worldly  motives  are  concerned)  with  certain  advantages  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  no  disadvantages  on  the  other.     Now  in  the  cases 
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children  into  a  Church  of  England  institution  could  have  no  plea  of 
conscience  to  urge,  to  obtain  a  dispensation  for  their  non-attend« 
ance  at  church.  And  not  only  the  persons  wiio  come  under  tlie 
preceding  descriptions^  but  dissenters  in  general,  belonging  to  the 
three  denominations  of  Baptists,  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
attend  without  scruple  at  places  of  worship  under  the  establishment 
whenever  they  find  a  preacher  who  is  suited  to  their  own  taste. 
But  if  the  parents  themselves  can  go  to  church  with  a  good  con- 
science, they  may  let  their  children  do  the  same.  Indeed  we  know 
by  experience,  and  could  quote  examples  if  it  were  necessary,  that 
in  charitable  institutions,  where  it  is  known  to  be  an  invariable 
rule  that  the  children  should  go  to  church  on  ihe  sabbath  day,  as 
constantly  as  to  school  on  other  days,  the  parents  of  the  chihhen, 
iwhatever  place  of  worship  they  themselves  may  frequent,  acquiesce 
in  the  rule  without  complaint. 

We  have  stated  these  facts,  not  with  the  view^  of  justifying  that 
rule,  for  it  requires  none.  A  Church-oF-England  society,  like  every 
other  society,  has  a  right  to  prescribe  the  terms  on  which  alone  its 
favours  shall  be  conferred ;  and  if  such  a  society  does  not  requh  e 
attendance  at  church  as  a  condition  of  gratuitous  education,  it  is 
not  what  it  pretends  to  be.  But  we  have  stated  them  with  the 
view  of  shewing  that  its  tendency  towards  ejiciusiou  is  not  such  as 
is  reported ;  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  liiose  who  worship 
apart  from  the  established  church,  and  particularly  ihey  who  are 
the  most  necessitous,  can  conscientiously  permit  their  children  to 
comply  with  tlie  condition  required.  On  the  other  hand,  if  parents 
cannot  conscientiously  comply,  the  National  Society  would  say, 
*  You  have  perfect  liberty  to  choose  or  to  reject  our  terms,  we  have 
no  desire  to  impose  the  smallest  restrafbt  on  \he  conscience  of  any 
man,  but  if  you  cannot  accept  what  alone  we  can  consistently  give, 
you  must  apply  to  the  rich  of  your  own  persuasion,  to  whom,  ra- 
ther than  to  us,  appertains  the  care  of  their  poor  brethren ;  you 
must  place  your  children  in  a  school  supported  or  aided  by  their 
subscriptions.'  Now  as  such  schools  are  very  numerous  through- 
out the  kingdom,  it  will  seldom  happen  that  the  children  of  those 
dissenters,  who  are  too  rigid  to  comply  with  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  National  Society,  would  be  deprived  of  education  altogether. 
But  in  such  extreme  cases  as  that  above  stated,  where  no  other 
means  existed  of  providing  them  with  education,  the  power  of  JzV 
peming  with  the  rule  is  accorded  for  the  sake  of  humanity. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  would  be  the  consequence,  if,  instead 
of  requiring  a  general  compliance  with  the  rule,  but  of  silently 
grautmg  a  dispensation  in  urgent  cases,  any  school  in  connexion 
with  di8  National  Society,  should  declare  by  a  formal  regulation, 
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that  the  parents  of  the  children  might  use  their  own  pleasure  in  re- 
spect to  the  place  of  worship  which  their  children  should  attend. 
The  consequence  of  such  a  formal  regulation  would  be,  that  habi- 
tual absence  from  church  would  become  a  rule  of  the  school,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  before,^  an  exception  to  the  rule.    Instead  of  being 
an  indulgence  to  be  granted  only  in  extreme  cases,  it  would  be- 
come a  right  to  be  demanded  in  all  cases.     And  not  only  those^    ' 
whose  conscience  did  not  permit  them  to  send  their  children  to 
church,  but  the  methodists,  who  secede  while  they  profess  to  be 
churchmen,  and  numberless  other  seceders,  who  have  not  the  plea 
of  conscience  to  urge,  would  uniformly  avail  themselves  of  the  pri- 
vilege thus  formally  conveyed  to  them.     It  would  operate  as  an  in- 
ducement to  keep  their  children  from  church,  when  they  would 
otherwise  not  have  thought  of  it ;  it  would  suggest  to  them  the  no- 
tion that  they  ought  to  do  so,  and  thus  actually  encourage  an  habi- 
tual absence  from  church,  when  attendance  would  otherwise  have 
been  given  without  a  murmur.     If  a  school  therefore  is  professedly 
a  Church-of-England  school,  (and  no  other  can  properly  come  into 
union  with  the  National  Society,)  the  conductors  of  it  would  act 
more  wisely,  as  well  as  more  consistently,  if  every  thing  which 
must  be  regarded  as  a  deviation  from  a  Church-of^England  school 
were  left  to  silent  discretion,  as  urgent  cases  might  occur,  and  n<>t 
authorized  by  any  general  and  positive  law.     Though  the  National 
Society  was  not  founded  in  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  but  was  imme- 
cHately  intended  for  members  of  the  established  church,  it  excludes 
no  one  from  the  benefits  of  the  education  which  it  provides,  who  is 
willing  to  be  educated  in  those  principles  for  which  alone  it  was  es- 
tablished.    In  all  schools  therefore,  which  propose  to  unite  with  * 
the  National  Society,  it  is  better  to  avoid  any  positive  declaration 
in  respect  to  the  children  of  dissenters :  their  admission,  on  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  society,  is  a  thing  already  understood ; 
and  if,  in  some  places  more  than  in  others,  there  should  be  reasons 
for  a  relaxation  o^  those  terms,  such  relaxation  should  be  matter 
of  silent  indulgence,  and  not  of  positive  stipulation.     If  in  any  of 
these  schools  a  rule  should  be  made  that  the 'children  of  dissenters 
are  admissible  as  well  as  the  children  of  churchmen,  the  rule. would, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  unnecessary,  because  it  is  already  implied 
in  the  rules  of  the  parent  institution.     But  if  it  were  added,  or  even 
if  it  were  meant,  that  they  are  admissible  without  complying  with 
the  proper  terms  of  admission,  a  rule  thus  positively  declared, 
would  be  hardly  reconcileable  with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Na- 
tional Society.     The  power  of  dispensing  with  the  law  would  be 
applied  to  the  total  abrogation  of  it.     Further,  if  the  attendance  of 
children  at  divine  worship  is  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  parents, 
diere  can  be  no  security  that  the  xhildreu  will  attend  any  place  of 
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worship  whatever :  and  if  in  order  to  secure  their  attendance  some- 
where, the  leave  of  absence  from  churcli  should  be  accompanied 
with  the  requisition   that  they  go  to  Meeting — such  requisition  ' 
would  not  be  quite  consistent  with  the  principles  of  an  iusiitution 
which  was  formed  for  the  promotion  of  the  established  religion. 

But  suppose  a  school  were  to  be  formed  in  a  place  or  district  in 
which  the  dissenters  constituted  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
Ought'  not  even  in  this  case  a  rule  to  be  made  that  the  parents 
should  take  their  children  to  their  respective  places  oiF  religious 
worship  ?  If  this  question  be  asked,  without  any  reference  to  the 
National  Society,  it  is  foreign  to  our  present  subject.  But  if  it  is 
intended  that  the  school  stiould  ever  be  taken  into  union  with  this 
society,  no  such  rule,  even  in  the  case  proposed,  can  consistently  be 
made,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned.  A  school  avowedly  founded 
on  the  broad  basis  of  the  Lancasterian  system,  would  be  incompa- 
tible with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  National  Society,  even  if 
Dr.  Bell  himself  were  the  conductor  of  it.  Whether  the  system 
there  adopted  were  called  the  British  system  or  the  Madras  sys- 
tem, the  name  would  make  no  difference  if  the  things  were  the 
same>  If  it  be  urged  that,  in  a  place  where  the  dissenters  consti- 
tute the  majority,  they  would  unite  in  opposition  to  a  school  at 
which  the  children  were  e>xpected  to  attend  the  service  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  we  answer,  not  only  th^t  they  are  at  perfect  liber- 
ty to  form  schools  of  their  own  upon  their  own  principles,  but  that 
the  National  Society  has  formally  disavowed  all  intentions  of  in- 
terfering with  their  just  rights  and  privileges.  If  it  be  further  ob- 
jected that,  in  the  event  of  two  schools  being  established  for  the 
district,  the  one  a  Church-of-England  school  in  union  with  the  Na- 
tional Society,  the  other  a  dissenting  school  in  some  other  jconnec- 
tion,  the  children  of  the  dissenters  in  that  district  will  never  be 
brought  over  to  the  church,  we  answer,  that  the  object  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  would  still  be  obtained,  which  is  not  to  draw  over 
persons  of  other  persuasions,  but  simply  to  retain  in  the  establish- 
ment the  children  of  churchmen,  by  providing  theln  with  an  edu- 
cation adapted  to  its  principles.  We  cannot  too  frequently  re- 
peat, that  the  avowed  object  of  the  National  Society  is  not  prose^ 
lytism,  but  self-preservation.  If  the  notion  should  once  become 
general,  that  the  former  is  their  principal  object,  it  might  excite  a 
serious  alarm  among  the  dissenters ;  but  if  nothing  more  is  desired 
than  to  retain  in  the  establishment  the  children  of  churchmen,  no 
offence  can  be  taken,  because  the  privilege  of  self-defence  is  com-  ^ 
mon  to  all  men.  That  the  children  in  the  schools  of  the  National 
Society  are  generally  expected  to  go  to  church,  is  no  proof  of  its 
being  founded  to  make  proselytes ;  the  chief  objects  of  its  care 
are^  and  must  be^  the  children  of  churchmen ;  but  if  dissenters  are 
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desirous  that  their  children  should  also  partake  of  tlie  education 
provided  by  the  society,  they  are  not  refused.  Here  then  is  nei- 
ther an  eagerness  for  conversion  on  the  one  hand,  nor  absolute  ex- 
clusion on  the  other.  We  are  indeed  aware  that  msmy  well-inten- 
tioned churchmen  would,  even  in  the  case  above  described,  prefer 
a  aingte  school  for  the  w-hole  district ;  and  that  they  would  prefer 
it  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  might  eventually  become  the  means 
of  bringing  the  children  of  the  whole  district  to  church.  But  if 
this  be  the  object  in  contemplation,  a  positive  or  declared  rule, 
that  the  parents  may  use  their  own  pleasure  in  respect  to  the  place 
of  worship  for  their  children,  would  be  no  less  subversive  of  that 
object  than  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  National  Society. 
It  would  operate  with  the  dissenters  as  an  inducement,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  withhold  their  children  from  church,  and  become  an 
argument,  in  the  sequel,  for  refusing,  when  solicited,  to  grant  tfieir 
consent.  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  the  case  in  question  be 
viewed,  the  inference,  which  has  been  deduced  from  the  above 
quoted  resolution  of  the  National  Society,  will  remain  unaltered. 
Where  it  is  prudent  in  the  conductors  of  a  school  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  dispensation  which  that  resolution  entrusts  to  their 
discretion,  it  should  be  applied  in  the  form  of  silent  concession, 
and  not  be  published  as  a  general  law.  '  If  this  distinction  be  dis- 
regarded, we  shall  be  always  in  danger  of  deducing  inferences  both 
false  in  themselves  and  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  Established 
Church.  ^    - 

We  should  trespass  too  long  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  if  we 
attempted  to  resolve  every  difficult  case  which  might  present  itself 
to  the  conductors  of  schools  in  union  with  the  National  Society ; 
but  howTver  various  the  cases  may  be,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  object  and  end  of  the  institution,  '  education  in  the  principles 
of  the  established  church.'  If  this  object  be  neglected,  we  might 
as  well  have  remained  without  a  National  Society  altogether;  we 
might  as  well  have  confided  the  entire  education  of  the  poor  to  the 
Lancasterian  institution.  If  churchmen  and  dissenters  must  make 
a  common  cause,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  church  are  to  be 
surrendered,  we  cannot  employ  a  more  appropriate  agent  than  Mr. 
Lancaster.  The  Lancasterian  Institution  possesses  tlie  same  ad- 
vantages with  other  institutions  on  the  broad  basis ;  it  furnishes  just 
so  much  religious  instruction  as  places  churchmen  and  dissenters  on 
a  level ;  and  hence  is  enabled  to  furnish  schools  for  all  instead  of 
schools  confined  to  the  principles  of  a  single  party.  But  if  the 
established  church  is  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  if  that  church 
is  worlh  preserving,  if  that  church  cannot  be  preserved  without  a 
strict  adherence  to  that  which  forms  its  distinguishing  character, 
and  this  distinguishing  character  is  lost  in  such  institutions  as  those 
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to  which  we  alhide,  we  must  clearly  perceive,  not  only  that  tlio 
National  Society  should  be  strenuously  supported,  but  supported 
especially  in  respect  to  t/tat  very  object  for  the  promotion  of  which 
it  was  originally  formed.     Consequently,  there  is  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  in  any  other  respect  which  could  compensrfte  for  the  loss 
of  the  advantage  in  that.     If,  for  instance,  it  be  true,  that  instruc- 
tion is  conveyed  at  less  expense  in  the  schools  of  Mr.  Lancaster 
than  in  those  of  Dr.  Bell,  yet  if  the  grand  object  of  the  National 
Society  is  obtained  in  the  latter  but  not  in  the  former,  there  is  no 
saving  whatever  which  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  ob- 
ject.    Besides,  there   is  nothing  to  prevent  the  National  Society 
from  adopting  the  method  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  where  it  is  cheaper 
dian  Dr.  Bell's,  and  at  the  same  time  as  good;  for  we  may  lose, 
either  in  time  or  in  progress  of  learning,  still  more  than  we  gain 
by  a  saving  of  expense.     Tliere  is,  indeed,  oiie  point  in  which,  if 
general  expenditure  be  considered,  the  same  number  of  children 
throughout  the  kingdom  could  be  instructed  in  reading  and  writing 
for  less  money,  if  the  education  of  the  poor  were  entrusted  entirely 
to  Mr.  Lancaster,  than  they  can  be  when  a  district  is  divided  be- 
tween Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster.     One  master  and  one  school 
would  suffice  for  a  thousand  children  belonging  indiscriminately  to 
churchmen  and  dissenters.     But  if  a  second  school  be  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  former,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  quantum 
of  reading  and  writing  for  the  thousand  children,  when  thus  sepa- 
rated, will  be  purchased  at  a  greater  expense  than  if  they  were 
united.    This  argument  will  certainly  weigh  with  those  to  whom 
die  established  religion  is  a  matter  of  indifi'erence,  and  still  more 
with  those  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  dislike.     But  no  man,  w  ho  is 
attached  to  our  religion,  will  grudge  the  additional  expense  which 
may  be  necessary  for  retaining  the  poor  of  the  establishment  in  th* 
religion  of  their  fathers.     If  it  be  further  objected  that  the  chil- 
dren of  one  party  may  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  children 
of  the  other,  that  a  school  consisting  only  of  the  former  would  not 
possess  the  same  mechanical  advantages  as  the  school  which  com- 
prehended all  the  latter,  we  answer,  that  the  objection  still  applies 
to  the  expense  only  of  the  schools,  and  that  it  does  not  affect  the 
progress  of  the  scholars,     lliough,  according  to  the  new  method, 
one  master  can  direct  a  school  of  five  hundred  as  well  as  of  fifty, 
no  man  will  pretend  that  he  cannot  direct  a  school  of  fifty  as  well 
as  one  of  five  hundred.     If  he  can  superintend  the  operations  of 
thirty  monitors  and  thirty  classes,  he  cannot  be  less  able  to  super- 
intend them  when  reduced  to  ten  or  to  five.     The  progress,  there- 
fore, which  is  made  by  the  children  of  each  class  in  reading  and 
writing,  may  surely  be  as  great,  when  only  fifty  of  them  are  toge- 
ther, as  if  they  amounted  to  five  hundred.     Consequently  the  in- 
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convenience  which  is  sustained  is  again  only  in  the  pecuniary  ex- 
pensCy  in  having  two  schools  instead  of  one.  No  positive  loss  is 
sustained  by  the  scholars  in  respect  to  their  learding^  though  the 
subscribers  to  the  smaller  school  have  so  far  a  want  of  gain  that 
their  subscriptions  do  not  provide  for  the  same  quantity  of  learn- 
ing which  the  mechanism  of  the  system  m^ht  admit.  But  if  this 
deficiency  is  compensated  by  the  prevention  of  greater  evils,  there 
is  no  reason  to  complain ;  and  surely  the  mere  savmg  of  expense  can 
never  be  put  in  competition  with  the  preservation  of  the  Established 
Church. 

A  society  founded  for  this  important  purpose,  in  the  present 
state  of  religious  parties,  when  the  legal  barriers  provided  by  our 
anc^isLors  are  already  prepared  to  break  asunder, '  is  calculated  to 
render  more  essential  service  than  at  any  period  of  our  history. 
It  was  formerly  imagined  that  when  a  religion  was  established  by 
law  it  was  necessary  to  provide  some  security  for  the  danger  of  a 
confederiicy  against  it,  which  mere  envy  at  the  advantages  of  an 
establishment  will  always  excite  on  the  part  of  those  whose  reli- 
gions are  protected  but  not  supported  by  the  state.     To  break, 
therefcne,  the  force  of  such  a  confederacy,  and  to  prevent  it  firom 
producing  effects  which  might  be  subversive  of  the  establishment, 
it  was  deemed  a  matter  of  prudence  to  lodge  the  pow  er  of  the  stale 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  interested  in  preserving  the  esta- 
blislunent,  and  to  exclude  from  power  all  those  who  were  interested 
in  overturning  it.  And  this  precaution,  which  is  common  in  ail  coun- 
tries, did  not  appear  to  be  less  necessary  in  England  than  in  despo- 
tic countries ;  it  did  not  appear  to  be  less  necessary  where  politi- 
cal power  is  diffused  through  every  rank,  than  where  it  emanates 
from  the  will  of  an  individual,*  it  did  not  appear  to  be  less  neces- 
sary where  men  are  governed  only  by  the  law  of  the  land  than 
where  they  are  governed  by  the  edicts  of  a  tyrant.     But  we  now 
live  in  an  enlightened  age,  when  the  ancient  barriers  appear  to  be 
no  longer  necessary ;  w^e  are  gradually  abolishing  all  religious  dis- 
tinciions ;  we  have  societies  founded  on  the  principle  of  surrender- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  our  ancient  prejudices ;  and  to  those  which  pre- 
viously existed  may  be  now  added  *  The  Protestant  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Religious  Liberty,'*    If  religious  liberty  in  this 
country  is  now  in  need  of  protection,  let  not  that  protection  be 
withholden ;  religious  liberty  is  a  blessing  which  should  be  denied 

•  See  the  resolutions  at  a  meeting  holden  the  29th  of  July,  and  printed  (among 
other  papers)  in  the  Courier  of -August  7,  1812.  In  the  words  of  the  first  resolution 
the  commit  tee  of  the  '  Protestant  Society*  *  represents  the  most  numerous  congrega- 
tions of  Dissenters  and  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  the  metropolis,  and  many  hundred 
€»ngregations  of  various  denominations  in  England  and  Wales.'  In  the  same  resolu- 
tion it  is  declared  that  their  '  efforts  shall  be  persevering  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  every 
penal  law  which  prevents  the  complete  enjoyment  of  religioui  liberty.' 
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to  no  one ;  without  it,  neither  truth  can  prosper  nor  mankind  be 
happy.  Restrictions  ojf  every  kind  are  evils  m  themselves  ;  and  there- 
for e  should  never  be  imposed  but  with  the  view  of  preventing  still 
greater  evils.  Whether  the  restrictive  laws  which  are  no\Y  in  force 
are  still  necessary  to  prevent  the  evils  against  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  guard,  is  a  question  which  we  readily  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  legislatuie.  Without  delivering  an  opinion  either  on 
the  wisdom  or  the  expediency  of  weakening  the  fences  which  our 
ancestors  placed  to  protect  the  Established  Church,  we  shall  only 
notice  the  fact,  that  various  cau;jes  are  now  operating  which  tend  to* 
Remove  them  altogether.  But  if  ihe  religion  which  is  established 
by  law  should  be  reduced,  in  respect  to  qualification  for  power,  to 
a  state  of  equality  with  those  which  are  not  so  established,  or  if  (in 
other  words)  while  the  honours  and  emoluments,  set  apart  for  the 
ministers  of  religion,  are  granted  by  the  laws  of  this  country  ex- 
clusively to  one  religious  party,  the  making  and  the  admmislering  of 
the  laws  should  be  conferred  indiscriminately  on  all  religious  par- 
ties, we  must  be  prepared  for  such  an  alteration  in  the  laws,  as  will 
communicate  at  least  a  share  of  those  honours  and  emoluments  to 
the  persons  from  whom  they  are  now  withholdeu.  When  all  par- 
ties shall  equally  possess  the  power  of  the  state,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  one  party  to  retain  exclusively  the  profits  of  the  church.  We 
do  not  now  inquire  what  might  finally  result  from  an  order  of 
things  so  novel  in  this  country  :  but  contemplating  its  possibility 
from  present  appearances,  we  submit  the  serious  consideration  of 
it  to  all  those  who  are  atliiched  to  the  religion  which  is  now  esta- 
blished, not  merely  for  the  sake  of  temporal  advantages,  but  from 
a  conviction  of  its  intrinsic  worth.  Even  if  tliis  religion  should 
be  deprived  of  the  influence  which  attaches  to  the  enjoyment  of  po* 
litical  power,  it  will  be  no  less  the  duty  of  every  sincere  believer  to 
reoDiain  faithful  to  its  cause ;  and  the  interest  of  its  faithful  adhe- 
rents must  assuredly  excite  them  to  additional  exertions  in  propor- 
tion as  the  legal  securities  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  are 
wearing  away.  Whether  these  exertions  are  directed  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  present  securities,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  being 
surrendered,  to  tne  means  of  obtaining  new  support ;  whether  the 
religion  which  is  now  established  is  destined  to  retain  its  present 
pre-eminence,  to  be  rendered  equal  or  inferior  to  others  in  power 
and  emolument ;  there  is  only  one  line  of  conduct  now  prescribed 
by  duty  and  interest  to  those  who  are  anxious  that  the  religion  of 
their  fathers  should  descend  to  their  children. 

From  the  preceding  reflections  we  may  derive  very  powerful  ar- 
guments, in  addition  to  those  which  were  previously  stated,  for  our 
zealous  support  of  that  society  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
present  article.    It  is  a  rallying  point  for  all  the  friends  of  the. 

establishment 
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cstablislimcnt  throughout  the  kitigdom.  Tlie  Prince  Regent,  iilio 
represenlB,  and  is  tteslined  to  become  himseir  the  head  of  the  Es- 
tabhshed  Church,  is  the  declared  p-atron  of  the  society :  the  con- 
stituted guardians  of  the  £sta])lished  Church,  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  both  provinces,  preside  over  and  direct  it.  But  it  is 
not  a  mere  clerical  society,  as  ils  advci-saries  assert ;  five  princts 
of  the  blood  are  at  the  head  of  ils  beuefactors,  ten  temporut  peers 
or  privy  councillors  arc  numbered  amojig  its  vice-presidents,  and 
one  half  of  the  committee  consists  of  laymen.  A  society  thus 
calculated  to  diffuse  the  most  extensive  benefits  throughout  the 
kingdom  should  be  liberally  aided  bv  every  man  who  is  at  all  con- 
cerned for  the  pieservation  of  the  established  religion.  We  are  in- 
deed awaic  that  the  present  demands  on  the  bounty  of  the  public 
are  urgent  beyond  example;  that  in  proportion  as  religious  zeal  i» 
drawn  into  one  channel  there  will  be  less  to  flow  into  another;  and 
we  fear  "that,  when  the  National  Society  was  first  rising  into  notice, 
the  contributions  to  it  wci-e  checked  by  the  additional  activity  then 
given  to  the  operations  of  a  difTcrent  institution.  We  are  likewise 
sware,  and  relalc  it  with  exultation,  tJiat  affiliated  societies,  on  the 
same  plan  with  tlie  National  Society  in  London,  have  been  already 
formed  in  various  counties  of  this  kingdom,  and  that  otiiers  are 
iww  forming  for  the  same  laudable  purpose,  whence  we  must  ex- 
pect that  numerous  contributions,  which  would  otherwise  have 
^ne  to  the  general  fund,  will  be  reserved  for  the  respective  coun- 
ties. And  if  the  object  of  the  National  Society  is  but  obtained, 
■  h  is  immaterial  where  the  contributions  are  deposited.  We  hope, 
tiierefore,  that  every  county  in  the  kingdom  will  soon  have  an  af- 
filiated society  in  union  with  ihe  National  Society.  The  wants  of 
the  poor  in  our  immediate  neighbonrliood  demand  our  primary  at- 
tention ;  and  as  we  are  beat  acquainted  witli  their  wants,  \ve  are 
best  able  to  Judge  in  what  manner  they  should  he  supplied.  But 
there  is  a  point  of  view  from  vhich,  if  we  examine  the  National 
Society,  we  shall  perceive  the  absolute  necessity  of  supporting  it 
at  the  same  time  wiUi  the  provincial  societies,  A  number  of  de- 
tached bodies,  though  founded  on  the  same  principle,  and  having 
the  same  object  in  view,  can  never  produce  the  same  effect  as  if 
they  acted  in  concert ;  tlie  aggregate  amount  of  single  efforts  can 
never  equal  what  arises  from  an  union  of  strength;  il  is  the  skil- 
ful combination  of  forces  under  one  head  which  leads  to  a  suceess- 
fui  issue.  In  this  respect  a  continued  support  of  the  National  So- 
ciety is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  pro- 
vincial societies.  Jii  one  sense,  indeed,  it  may  l>e  regarded  like  ihe 
others  a^  a  mere  foraf  institution;  in  establishing  a  school  or 
achool-i  in  the  metropolis  it  does  only  what  iirovnicial  socictie* 
perform  iu  their  respective  towns ;  and  so  far  it  may  be  considered 
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as  entitled  rather  to  partial  than  to  general  support,  entitled  to  the 
contributions  of  the  affluent  in  the  metropohs  like  provincial  so- 
cieties in  their  respective  districts.*  But  this  /octf/ employment  of 
the  National  Society  is  neither  the  only  nor  even  the  chief  part  of 
its  ■  functions.  The  •grand,  the  important  office  of  the  society, 
without  which  it  could  have  no  pretensions  to  its  present  title,  is 
to  correspond  and  to  co-operate  with  its  affiliated  institutions 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  to  hold  them  together  in  a  bond  of  ge- 
neral union ;  to  promote  uniformity  both  of  principle  and  of  con- 
duct ;  to  provide  them  with  masters  from  the  central  institution ; 
and  to  furnish  pecuniary  assistance  as  far  as  its  means  will  permit. 
And  as  this  important  office  of  the  society  cannot  be  executed 
without  a'  mutual  desire  of  co-operation,  we  hope  that  the  con- 
ductors of  every  society  and  of  every  school  throughout  the  king- 
dom, established  on  the  same  principles,  will  keep  constantly  m 
view  the  necessity  of  union  rsnth  the  parent  institution ;  for  if  tliis 
union  be  disregarded «  a  society  hitended  for  the  benefit  of  the  na- 
tion will  be  reduced  in  its  operations  to  a  single  district^  and  the 
provincial  societies  and  schools  will  be  left  without  connection  and 
without  a  head  to  concentrate  and  direct  their  future  exertions. 
Considering,  then,  the  importance  of  the  high  office  which  the  Na- 
tional Society  is  destined  to  perform,  we  most  earnestly  request 
the  affluent  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  are  still  attached  to  the 
established  religion,  to  consider  the  consequences  of  suffering  such 
an  institution  to  droop  for  want  of  pecuniary  support.  Church- 
men in  general  should  consider  that  it  is  both  their  duty  and  their 
interest  to  make  the  established  religion  the  object  of  their  primary 
care ;  and  that  it  is  consistent  with  neither,  while  they  are  pursuing 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  universal  church,  to  forget  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  own.  Since,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the  National  So- 
ciety is  thd  cause  of  the  established  religion,  our  bishops  could  not 
select  a  more  suitable  subject  for  a  charge,  nor  our  parochial  clergy 
for  an  occasional  sermon.  If  to  recommend  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  (the  promotion  of  which  is  one  object  of  the  National 
Society,)  is  not  the  peculiar  province  of  the  clergy,  it  is  certainly 
their  pectiliar  province  to  attend  to  the  established  religion,  and  to 
make  provision  for  its  union  with  those  useful  arts  in  the  education 
of  the  poor. 

4  ■■       ■       ■  .  ■    ■  ■ , 

*  On  this  account  we  ttill  hope  that  the  Corporation  of  London  will  be-  induced  to 
coDtribote,  and  contribute  liberally,  to  this  societyi  e&peciall^v  as  a  a>nstdcrable  propor- 
tion of  the  thonsand  di'ildren,  which  arc  educated  in  the  central  school,  roust  neccsM- 
lilj,  from  the  situation  of  that  school,  be  resident  within  the  liberty  af  the  city. 


Abt. 
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Art.  II.  A  Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  premature  Decay 
in  our  Wooden  Bulwarks,  with  an  Examination  of  the  Means 
best  calculated  to  prolong  their  Duration,  By  Richard  Pering, 
Esq.  of  his  Majesty's  Yard  at  Plymouth  Dock.     1812. 

Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  Ship^building  at  Bombay  for 
the  Service  of  his  Majesty  and  of  the  East  India  Company. 
By  William  Taylor  Money,  Esq.  late  Superintendant  of  the 
Marine  at  Bombay.     1811. 

T^HE  interests  of  the  British  navy  are  closely  entwined  round 
-■•  -  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  his  country^  and  not  without  rea- 
son ;  for  in  this  invincible  arm  of  his  strength  he  sees  the  bulwark 
of  his  independence,  his  prosperity,  and  his  glory.  In  the  whole 
history  of  its  trjanscendant  exploits,  brilliant  as  they  always  have 
been,  never  was  its  career  more  eminently  distinguished  by  a  ra- 
pid succession  of  victories  tlian  in  the  present  war ;  never  were  its 
services  ^ore  important  and  indispensable  than  when  nothing  was 
left  for  it  to  conquer — when  it  had  driven  from  the  ocean  every 
ship'  of  every  foe,  and  rode  triumphant  and  alone.  At  that  mo- 
ment Europe  seemed  to  be  irretrievably  lost,  when  a  British 
army,  transported  under  the  protection  of  British  ships  of  war,, 
was  destined  to  arrest  the  march  of  tyranny,  and  stop  the  progress 
of  desolation.  Discussions  on  naval  concerns  are  not  therefore 
merely  interesting  as  matters  of  amusement  and  speculation :  to  us^ 
as  Englishmen,  they  are  of  vital  importance;  nor  can  they  be  in- 
different to  the  world  at  large. 

The  two  pamphlets  before  us  are  calculated  to  excite  the  most 
painful  sensations.  The  discouraging  view,  taken  by  the  one,  of 
the  alarming  diminution  of  oak  timber  of  native  growth,  and  by  the 
other,  of  the  premature  decay  of  our  ships  of  war,  is,  however, 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  confidence  with  which  the  writers  of 
both  speak  of  the  remedies  for  the  respective  diseases  which 
they  describe.  We  may  also  derive  some  satisfaction  from  the 
persuasion  tliat,  like  most  professors  of  the  healing  art,  they  have 
exaggerated  the  danger  of  the  svmptoms,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  cure.  This  is,  at  least,  worth  ascertaining;  and  we 
shall  therefore  enter  pretty  fully  into  the  examination  of  the  two 
cases,  with  the  modes  of  treatment ;  giving  the  preference  to  that 
stated  by  Mr.  Pering,  as  it  is  the  more  complicated  in  its  symp- 
toms, and  the  effect  of  the  remedy  which  he  proposes  is  somewhat 
more  equivocal. 

'  Richard  Pering,  Esq.  of  his  Majesty's  Yard  at  Plymouth 
Dock,'  is  not,  it  seems,  a  professional  man,  nor  in  any  shape 
coQcerned  with  ship-building.     He  is  any  thing  but  a  leaVned  man, 

and 
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and  has  no  pretensions  whatever  to  abstract  science.  But  he  has 
been  nearly  thirty  years,  he  tells  us,  in  his  Majesty's  service, 
and  is  one  of  the  longest  standing,  as  a  principal  officer,  (clerk 
of  the  cheque,  we  believe,)  of  any  in  the  dock-yards.  He  has, 
therefore,  seen  ships  of  war,  and  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  he 
has  looked  at  them  too,  with  the  eyes  of  one  who  knows  some- 
thing about  their  construction.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  has 
considered  the  subject  long  and  attentively ;  that  it  has  been  his 
study  and  delight ;  and  on  these  grounds  he  presumes  to  consider 
his  opinions  as  entitled  to  some  weight.  We  have  no  objection  to 
listen  to  the  opinions  of  a  man  on  any  particular  branch  of  the  arts, 
because  hahappens  not  to  be  an  artist ;  he  is  likely  at  least  to  pos- 
sess one  advantage — that  of  being  free  from  technical  prejudices ; 
from  such  we  fiilly  absolve  Mr.  Pering. 

The  general  result  of  Mr.  Pering's  observations  on  ships  and 
ship-building  is  stated  to  be  ^  a  thorough  conviction  that  many  and 
most  essential  improvements  may  be  adopted,  not  only  in  the  mo- 
dels  of  our  ships,  but  in  \\ie\v  preservation,^  Of  the  two  subjects, 
the  latter  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  important.  It  has 
never,  we  confess,  given  us  much  uneasiness  to  hear  encomiums 
on  the  beautiful  curves  and  lines  of  the  bottom  of  a  French  ship 
of  war ;  nor  are  we  jealous  of  tb&  superior  science  which  has  pro- 
duced them;  being  fully  persuaded  that,  in  all  the  essential  qua* 
lities — in  stability,  stowage,  and  berthing  the  men,  our  ships  of 
war  are  invariably  preferable ;  while  it  is  by  no  means  a  settled 
point,  that  French  ships  generally  outsail  ours. 

If  the  theory  of  naval  architecture  has  been  carried  farther  by  the 
French  than  by  us,  we  have  at  leabt  the  advantage  in  point  of  prac- 
tice ;  if  they  have  more  science,  we  have  more  solidity ;  if  they  have 
more  skill  in  drawing  the  lines,  we  have  better  workmanship  in 
putting  the  materials  together — though,  if  Mr.  Pering  be  correct, 
qur  shipwrights  are  still  miserably  deficient,  even  in  that  part  oiF 
tiiieir  profession.  In  France,  it  must  be  observed,  the  science  of 
ship-building  has  invariably  been  kept  separate  from  the  art :  the 
builder  there  has  no  science ;  he  merely  follows  the  plan,  w  hich  he 
can  neitlier  draw  nor  describe;  whereas,  with  us,  the  men  who 
handle  the  adze,  furnish  the  designs,  and  are  consequently  far  supe- 
rior in  a  general  knowledge  of  the  machine  to  be  constructed  to 
the  French  builders.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  very  little  of  sci- 
ence or  skill  is  exhibited,  either  by  us  or  the  Frencn,  in  the  present 
mode  of  constructing  a-  ship.  We  profess  ourselves  to  be  *  no 
great  clerks,'  but  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that,  of  all  the  arts, 
this  has  made  the  least  progress  in  improvement,  and  that  the  best 
constructed  ship  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  rude  machine  which  it 
Was  at  the  earliest  periods  ^i  its  invention.  It  has  grown  in  mag- 
nitude. 
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nitude,  it  i^  true,  and  its  defects  have  probably  grown  in  the  same 
proportion.  Wa  see,  in  the  finest  constructed  sliip,  little  nwre 
than  congregated  logs  of  heavy  timber^  inartiiicially  placed  beside 
each  other,  each  pulling  by  its  own  weight  a  different  way ;  the 
beams  thrusting  out  the  sides,  the  sides  bolted  to  the  beams  :o  pre- 
vent their  tumbling  in,  the  overhanging  stern  tearing  itself  from  tlie 
body  of  the  ship,  and  the  body  struggling  to  fall  in  pieces,  in  spite 
of  the  distorted  plank  which  binds  it  together : — no  two  parts,  in 
short,  giving  mutual  support: — still,  however,  it  may  be  suited  to 
the  element  in  which  it  is  intended  to  move  ;  the  equal  pressure  of 
this  fluid  binds  all  together,  and  the  fragility  of  the  machine  is  only 
put  to  the  test  when  in  contact  with  the  ground ;  then,  indeed,  the 
whole  fabric  resolves  itself  into  its  constituent  parts,  scarcely  any 
two  of  them  remaining  in  adhesion.  The  act  of  launching  seldom 
fails  to  break  a  ship — that  is,  to  alter  the  line  which  was  straight 
before  launching,  to  a  curve  of  six  or  seven  inches  when  floating 
in  the  water,  lliis  strain  loosens,  to  a  certain  degree,  every  fas- 
tening in  the  machine ;  yet,  according  to  the  present  practice  of 
putting  a  ship  together,  her  existence  almost  wholly  depends  upon 
the  fastenings; — but  this  is  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  heresiter 
have  occasion  to  advert. 

We  cannot  omit  the  present  opportunity  of  noticing  the  able  and 
judicious  remarks  of  the  commissioners  for  revising  the  civil  afifairs 
of  the  navy,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  ship-building.  In  speak- 
ing of  that  mixture  of  theory  and  practice  which  enables  us  to  build 
better  than  the  French,  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  lead  to  other 
effects  that  are  hurtful,  they  observe, 

*  Where  we  have  built  exactly  after  the  form  of  the  best  of  the 
French  ships  that  we  have  taken,  thus  adding  our  dexterity  in  building 
to  their  knowledge  in  theory,  the  ships,  it  is  generally  allowed,  have 
proved  the  best  in  our  navy ;  but  whenever  our  builders  have  been  so 
fas  misled  by  their  little  attainments  in  the  science  of  naval  architec- 
ture, as  to  depart  from  the  model  before  them  in  any  material  degree, 
and  attempt  improvements,  the  true  principles  on  which  ships  ought  to 
be  constructed  (being  imperfectly  known  to  them)  have  been  mistaken 
or  counteracted,  and  the  alterations,  according  to  the  information  given 
to  us,  have  in  many  cases  done  harm. 

*  From  the  same  cause  there  has  been  infinite  variety  in  the  altera- 
tions made,  and  in  the  forms  which  have  been  adopted.  The  altera- 
tions being  founded  on  no  certain  principles,  no  similarity  in  the  form 
of  the  ships  could  be  expected,  and  they  have  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  constructed  on  the  chance  that,  in  the  multitude  of  trials 
made,  some  one  might  be  found  of  superior  excellence.  While,  there- 
fore, our  rivals  in  naval  power  were  employing  men  of  the  greatest  ta- 
lents, and  most  extensive  acquirements,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  science  for 
improving  the  construction  of  ships,  we  have  contented  ourselves  with 
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groping  on  in  the  dark;, in  quest  of  such  discoveries  as  chance  might 
bring  in  our  way. 

*  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  surprizing  than  that,  in  a  nation  so 
enlightened  as  this  is,  and  whose  power,  importance,  and  even  safety, 
depend  on  its  naval  superiority,  matters  so  essential  to  the  preserva-* 
tion  of  that  superiority  should  so  long  have  been  neglected. 

*  As  a  "remedy  for  this  great  evil,  it-  has  been  proposed,  that  the  ships 
of  each  class  or  rate  should  be  constructed  in  every  particular,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  best  ship  in  the  same  class  in  our  navy ;  of  the 
same  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  the  masts  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  placed  in  the  same  parts  of  the  ship,  with  the  same  form  and  size 
of  the  sails.'* 

The  Coitimissioners  farther  observe,  that  the  French  have  been 
so  completely  convinced  of  the  disadvantages  arising  from  this  va* 
riety,  that  they  have,  from  time  to  time,  ascertained  by  ordinances, 
the  forms  on  which  the  ships  of  each  class  or  rate  must  be  construct- 
ed. We  do  not  understand,  however,  that  either  the  example  of 
the  French,  or  the  intelligent  observations  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Revision,  have  yet  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  old  system  found- 
ed on  no  fixed  principles.  With  the  exception  of  a  lot  of  seventy- 
four  gun  ships  recently  built  in  merchants*  yards,  and  which,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  have  not  turned  out  well,  the  plans  of  all  our  ships 
of  war  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  be  determined  by  the  predilection 
of  some  professional  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  some  ship  which  he 
may  have  commanded ;  or  by  the  prejudices  of  the  surveyors  of 
the  navy  in  favour  of  "some  chance  draught  which  may  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  or  by  the  encomiums  lavished  on  some  prize  ship  by  the 
officer  who  may  have  captured  her,  8cc.  AH  this  is  perfectly  na- 
tural, and,  if  it  stopped  here,  might  not  be  much  amiss; — but  the 
mischief  follows:  each,  in  turn,  suggests  some  change  in  the  figure 
of  the  ship,  by  which  she  is  to  become  a  paragon  of  excellence; 
for  instance,  a  little  more  sheer, — a  little  more  breadth  of  beam,— 
a  little  more  height  between  decks,  &c.  without  considering  how . 
small  a  deviation  from  the  original  draught  will  alter  the  line 
of  flotation  and  affect  her  sailing ;  change  the  center  of  gravity  auc) 
affect  her  stability ;  and,  instead  of  improving,  destroy  every  good 
'  quality  which  she  before  possessed.  The  disadvantages  arising  from 
$uch  a  variety  of  models  are  of  serious  importance.  When  Lord' 
Nelson  was  off  Cadiz  with  17  or  IB  sail  of  the  line,  he  had  no  less 
than  seven  different  classes  of  74  gim  ships,  each  requiring  diffe- 
rent masts,  sails,  yards,  &c.  so  that  if  one  ship  was  disabled,  the 
others  could  not  supply  her  with  appropriate  stores. 

One  part,  however,  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  a 
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very  important  one,  has  been  adopted  with  the  most  promising 
success.  By  the  King's  Order  in  Council^  September  20,  1809? 
a  superior  class  of  ship-MTights'  apprentices  has  been  established  at 
the  dock-yard  of  Portsmouth.  It  consists  of  twenty-five  youi^ 
m^n  of  liberal  education,  who,  before  admittance,  must  be  ex- 
amined by  the  professor  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  and  the 
instructor  in  the  theory  of  naval  architecture.  Their  mornings 
are  passed  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  mechanics^  and  in  the 
application  of  them  to  naval  architecture  ;  in  drawing  the  different 
parts  of  a  ship,  and  making  complete  draughts  and  plans.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  is  employed  under  the  master  shipwright  in  the 
mould  loft,  and  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  manual  labour  connected 
with  ship-building,  as  well  as  in  the  management  and  conversion 
of  timber,  so  as  to  make  them  fully  acquainted  with  the  detail  of 
tlie  duties  of  a  practical  shipwright.  The  last  year  of  their  appren- 
ticeship is  to  be  served  at  sea,  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring some  practical  knowledge  in  the  steering,  sailing,  trim- 
ming, and  ballasting  of  ships,  &c. — during  which,  the  order  directs, 
^  they  shall  mess  with  the  officers,  and  be  treated  in  all  respects  as 
gentlemen.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  such  an  establishment ; 
and  we  understand  that  a  number  of  young  men  of  the  highest  pro- 
mise have  already  been  entered ;  among  whom  we  may  hope  for 
future  surveyors  of  the  navy,  who  will  excel  the  French  in  the  sci- 
ence of  naval  architecture  as  much  as  our  shipwrights  at  present 
surpass  theirs  in  the  practice  of  tlie  art.  It  is  to  this  part,  how- 
ever, that  the  animadversions  of  Mr.  Pering  are  chiefly  directed. 

*  By  the  present  mode  of  ship-building,  that  noble  structure,  a  first- 
rate  man  of  war,  becomes  useless,  from  premature  decay,  in  five  or  six 
years,  and  the  average  duration  of  the  navy  itwelf  may  be  said  to  be 
limited  to  eight  years— a  short  lived  existence  indeed,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  immense  expence  and  importance  of  our  fleets  */ 


This  is  indeed  a  gloomy  prospect !  but  is  it  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  fact  ?  We  are  nicliued  to  tliiuk  it  ih  not,  and  that  we 
shall  come  nearer  the  truth  in  stating  tliul,  except  in  some  parti- 
cular cases,  the  period  of  ten  yearn  niuy  hv  asHigued  to  ships  of  war 
built  in  merchants'  yards,  tLixdJiJieen  to  thoNu  built  in  the  kimr's 
yards,  and  that  twelve  yean  and  a  halfiimy  iiufely  be  taken  asAe 
average  duration  of  a  fleet  of  modern  built  nUim.  Kven  this  is  suf- 
ficiently discouraging,  when  compared  x^ilh  the  duration  of  shins 
in  earlier  periods  of  our  naval  history.  The  lloyaj  William  for 
instonce,  a  first  rate,  was  built  at  PortHinouili  in  17  M),  ^„,  y,/ 
th6  ships  sent  to  the  relief  of  Uibraltur  ni  l7H'i,  snd,  nt  the  ace  of 
near  a  century,  bev«  the  flag  of  Uio  jiort  luimirul  at  SpiUiead. 
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The  Queen  Charlotte,  a  first  rate,  was  launched  at  Deptford  in 
1810,  sent  round  to  Plymouth  under  jury  masts  in  181 1,  found  too 
rotten  to  be  sea- worthy,  and  is  now  undergoing  a  repair  which,  we 
imagine,  will  cost  at  least  of  20,000.  These,  we  admit,  are  ex- 
treme cases  of  durability  and  decay;  but  we  could  es^ily  furnish  a 
hundred  instances  of  the  superior  quality  of  ships  built  in  former 
days  to  those  built  in  our  time.  The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  af- 
terwards named  tlie  Royal  Sovereign,  was  built  at  Woolwich  ia 
1637>  and  stood  47  years  service.  The  Barileur  was  built  at  Chat- 
ham in  1768,  is  still  a  good  ship,  and  now  under  repair  for  further 
service.  The  Montague  was  launched  at  Chatham  in  1779;  after 
undergoing  several  repairs,  she  now  carries  the  flag  of  Admiral 
Dixon  at  Rio  de  Janeiro:  whilst  the  Ocean,  the  Foudroyant,  the 
St.  Domingo,  the  Rodney,  the  Ajax,  the  Albion,  and  many  others, 
were  falling  to  pieces  within  Ave  years  after  launching,  and  some  of 
them  in  less  than  three.  Tlie  principal  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
difference  in  their  duration  may^  we  think,  be  ascribed  to  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  ships  have  recently  been  run  up,  with  timber  not 
properly  seasoned,  or  with  a  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  timber ; 
to  which  may  also  be  added  Mr.  Pering's  complaint  of  slovenly 
workmanship,  and  an  injudicious  mode  of  fastening. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  timber,  not  duly  seasoned,  is  put  into 
certain  situations,  and  more  especially  in  those  where  there  is  much 
warmth  and  where  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  wanting,  it  contracts  a 
disease  known,  improperly  efiough,  by  the  name  of  the  dry-rot,  the 
effect  of  which  is  a  complete  decomposition  of  tlie  vegetable  fibre, 
and  consequently  a  privation  of  all  strength.  It  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  rot,  of  which  indeed  Mr.  Pering  seems 
aware,  though  he  constantly  confounds  the  two  processes  of  decay. 
Neither  do  we  believe  that  the  professed  dry-rot  doctors  have  accu- 
rately distinguished  the  one  from  the  other;  we  shall  therefore  sub- 
mit die  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  us  on  this  important  subject. 
The  common  rot  in  wood  is  a  gradual  decay  of  the  fibre,  more 
or  less  accelerated  by  the  alternate  action  of  wind,  heat,  and  mois- 
ture on  the  surface;  its  progress  internally  being  greatest  when 
the  wood  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  wet  and  drought, 
as  exemplified  in  the  rapid  decay  of  that  part  of  a  post  which 
is  close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  while  all  above  and  below  is 
perfectly  sound : — and  least,  when  constantly  soaked  in  water,  or 
constantly  kept  dry — when  exposed  to  a  free  current  of  air,  or  ex- 
cluded from  all  air. 

The  dry-rot,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  disease  which  commences  its 
ravages  internally,  and  is  but  little  affected  by  any  external  circum- 
stance, excepting  that  of  heat.     The  application  of  a  strong  heat 
will  kill  the  disease,  but  at  the  same  time  injure  the  wood;  a  mo- 
ve L.vii.  NO.  XV.  c  derate 
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derate  Iieat  aeema  to  be  necessary  to  bring  o«t  the  symptoms  of 
Ae  disease : — in  dwelling  houses,  for  instance,  the  dry-rot  gene- 
rally makes  its  approaches  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  a  close  «'arni  cel- 
lar. At  tirat,  its  appearance  is  that  of  line  fibres  running  on  ihe 
surface  in  endless  ramifications,  resembling  the  nervous  iibres  of 
leaves;  presently  the  interstices  are  filled  up  with  a  spongy  or  lea- 
ther-Like substance,  assuming  the  cliaracter  of  that  older  of  cryp- 
to^iamous  plants  distinguished  by  the  name  of  fungus.  It  is 
well  known  that  if  a  piece  of  green  wood  be  laid  aorf)3S  a  fire, 
the  air  within,  expanded  by  the  heat,  wilt  drive  out,  at  each  extre- 
mity, a  viscous  fluid  possessing  the  property  of  disposing  itself  on 
the  surface  in  reticulated  filaments.  1'he  same  appearance  of 
nervous  foliation  is  not  unconimoii  in  the  intermediate  spaces  of 
Ae  concentric  layers  of  the  albumnm  of  wooil;  and  the  core  or 
heart  of  trees,  and  particularly  of  the  pitch-pine,  after  its  passage  in 
the  heated  hold  of  a  ship,  is  often  enveloped  with  a  membranous 
corticle  like  that  which  lies  tmmeHiately  beneath  the  bnrk.  All 
these  appearances  are  certain  indications  of  the  dry-rot ;  and  thi'y 
point  out,  with  sufiicient  clearness,  that  the  sap,  or  principle  of  ve- 
getation, brought  into  activity,  is  tlie  cause  of  tlie  disease*,  thee^c/, 
thoughiiifiniielymore  rapid,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  rot. 
It  is  still  a  problem  in  what  manner  this  sap  circulates ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  tubes  and  cells  of  the  alburitiim,  or  sap-wood, 
are  filled  with  it  in  the  sprii^  of  the  year,  and  ihiit  tliey  are  emply 
in  the  winter;  that  it  is  organized  matter,  developing  itself  by  heat 
in  all  the  various  forms  of  new  bark,  le^^'e^,  and  brandies.  The  stem 
of  a  tree  cut  down  m  ill,  on  the  return  of  summer,  make  an  effort  to 
push  out  Uavea;  a  more  ft-eble  effort  of  this  organized  sap  ends  in 
the  production  of  fungus  only. 

These  facts  and  afijiearances  suggest  an  obvious  prevenlive  nf 
the  dry-rot : — either  by  desiccation,  or  driving  out  the  sap  by  arliJi- 
cial  heat — by  destroying  the  principle  of  vegetable  life  inherent  in 
tlic  sap,  by  some  chemical  impregnation,  or — by  gradual  seiison- 
ing.  In  all  cases,  the  process  will  be  cnusidenibly  expedited  upon 
timber  felted  in  the  winter  montlis.  Iticre  is  reason  to  behevu 
that  our  ancestors  were  particularly  attentive  to  this  point.  They 
not  only  never  allowed  n  piece  of  green  timber  to  be  put  into  a 
ship,  but  were  equally  attentive  to  the  time  of  felling,  and  the 
place  of  growth.  The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  already  mentioned, 
\vas  built  of  timber  which  had  been  stripped  of  its  bark  wtiila 
growing,  in  the  spring,  and  not  felled  till  the  second  autumn  af- 
terwards ;  and  it  is  observed  by  Doctor  Plot,*  in  his  discourse  on 
the  most  seasonable  time  for  felling  timber,  written  by  the  advice 
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of  Mr.  Pepys,  secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  that,  after  47  years, '  all 
the  ancient  timber  then  remaining  in  her,  was  still  so  hard  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  drive  ff  nail  into  it.'  He  farther  observes,  that 
trees  felled  in  the  spring  are  foil  of  sap,  which  remains  in  the  pores 
and  putrifies ;  leaving  the  wood  full  of  cavities,  which  make  the 
timber  weak,  subjects  it  to  rifts  or  gapes,  and  causes  it  to  shrink ; 
that,  in  StaiFordshire,  therefore,  they  bark  the  trees  in  the  springs 
and  leave  them  standing  till  winter,  and  fell  them  when  the  sap  hail 
subsided ;  and  he  quotes  the  concurring  testimony  of  Vitruviusand 
Piiny,  that  if  the  sap  be  let  out  of  the  oak  while  yet  living,  it  will 
acquire  almost  a  perpetuity  of  duratien. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  winter-felled  timber  is  far  superior 
to  that  which  is  cut  down  in  the  spring.  The  Montague,  noticed 
before,  was  wholly  built  of  winter-felled  timber ;  but  the  advanta- 
ges of  stripping  off  the  bark,  while  standing,  are  not  so  clearly  esta* 
blished.  it  is  thought  in  France,  that  timber  acquires  considerable 
durability  by  it.  In  England,  the  only  experiment,  we  believe, 
is  that  of  the  Hawke  sloop  of  war,  which  was  built  at  Deptford  in 
1793,  one  half  with  timber  stripped  of  its  bark  while  standing,  the 
other  half  with  timber  felled  in  the  ordinary  way.  Ten  years  after^' 
wards  she  was  broken  up,  when  no  visible  difference  was  appa* 
rent  in  the  state  of  decay  of  the  two  kinds  of  timber. 

From  what  we  have  premised,  the  rapid  decay  of  many  of  th« 
ships  built  since  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  in  1803,  admits 
of  an  easy  explanation.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  when 
Lord  Spencer  quitted  the  Admiralty  in  1801,  he  left  an  efficient 
fleet ;  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  It  was  numerous,  indeed ; 
but  many  of  the  ships  were  nearly  worn  out.  The  avowed  system 
of  the  new  ministry  being  that  of  economy,  Loird  St.  Vincent  deter- 
mined,  in  order  to  give  the  better  effect  to  it  in  the  naval  department, 
to  build  no  more  ships  of  war  in  the  merchants' yards.  The  King's 
yards  were  almost  wnolly  occupied  in  patching  up  those  actually  in 
commission,  and  those  brought  forward  from  the  ordinary.  The 
consequence  was,  that  when  Lord  Melville  in  1804  succeeded  to 
the  Admiralty,  he  found  the  navy  M'hoUy  inadequate  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  threatened  as  it  then  was  with  immediate  in- 
vasion ;  scarcely  one  of  the  ships  in  commission  had  more  than  three 
years  to  run,  most  of  them  but  two,  and  many  only  one:  a  few, 
and  but  a  few,  new  ones  were  slowly  coming  forwards  in  the 
King's  yards,  and  none  in  the  merchants'  yards.  It  therefore  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  private  builders,  who 
were  wholly  unprepared  with  materials.  Contracts,  however,  were 
entered  into  at  advanced  prices,  the  axe  was  set  to  work,  and  trees 
>thich  were  one  year  growing  in  the  forest,  were,  in  the  next, 
floating  on  the  ocean:  and  the  demand  since  that  time  has  trodden 
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8o  closely  on  the  heels  of  supply,  that  few,  if  any,  ships  have  been 
built,  either  iu  the  royal  or  private  yards,  with  Umber  duly  sea- 
soned. 

Another  cause  of  this  premature  decay  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
introduction  of  foreign  timber  into  our  dock-yards,  and  to  the  prac* 
tice  which  has  very  injudiciously  prevailed  of  late,  of  intermixing  it 
with  native  oak.    The  Queen  Charlotte  was  nearly  seven  years 
in  building :  some  of  the  timber  of  native  growth  was  seasoned^ 
some  of  it  was  quite  green;  some  of  it  consisted  of  Canada  oak,  and 
some  of  pitch  pine,  both  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  dry-rot.    This 
assemblage  of  heterogeneous  materials  was  certainly  not  prudent. 
Different  woods  possess  different  kinds  of  oils  or  acids,  and  experi- 
ments have  not  yet  determined  what  effects  are  produced  by  their 
being  brought  into  contact.    There  are,  no  doubt,  between  woods, 
as  well  as  between  other  bodies,  certain  sympathies  and  antipathies, 
the  operations  of  which  have  sensible  effects  on  their  contiguous  sur-? 
faces.     Almost  the  whole  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  was  rotten  from 
the  water  line  upwards,  and  in  many  parts  below  it,  and  her  tim- 
bers were  covered  with  as  many  different  species  of  the  boletus  as 
there  were  different  kinds  of^wood  used  in  her  construction.     All 
this  is  perfectly  accordant  with  our  theory  of  the  dry-rot ;  but,  if 
,  our  information  be  correct,  we  have  much  stronger  'proofs  of  its 
being  the  true  one — for  as  soon  as  this  unfortunate  ship  was  closed 
m,  stoves,  strongly  heated,  were  placed  in  various  parts  of  her  hold, 
so  as  to  raise  the  thermometer  to  90°  of  Fahrenheit ;  an  excellent  - 
hot-house  was  thus  formed  for  the  growth  of  fungus  on  the  surface 
of  the  unseasoned  timber,  and  it  did  grow  most  luxuriantly. 

Ihe  oak  timber  produced  in  the  forests  of  Germany  is  remark- 
S  J  ^^^J^^^  ^^  ^^^  dry-rot;  and  it  is  some  little  consolation  to 
nnd  that  the  enemy,  in  this  respect,  is  no  better  circumstanced 
than  ourselves.    The  ships  in  the  Scheldt  are  knowTi  to  be  in  a 
rapid  progress  towards  rottenness.    The  Chatham,  a  74  gun  ship 
now  in  our  navy,  had  the  dry-rot  in  her  timbers  when  taken  from 
the  stocks  in  the  dock-yard  of  Flushing.     The  Rivoli,  just  off  the 
stocks  from  Venice,  is  also  infected  with  the  dry-rot.     This  ship 
was  built  of  timber  from  the  forests  of  Dalmatia.     Of  English  oak, 
that  of  Sussex  is  the  closest  grained  and  the  least  subject  to  decay; 
hedge  row  oak,  or  trees  growing  singly,  less  so  than  trees  from  the 
midst  of  a  forest.     This  too  is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  theory. 
ITie  more  exposed  trees  are  to  the  wind  and  sun,  the  more  com- 
pact and  durable  will  the  timber  be,  while  that  from  the  dense  fo- 
rests of  Germany  and  Canada,  into  which  the  sun's  rays  never  pe- 
netrate, is  more  porous,  more  abundant  in  sap,  and  more  prone 
to  the  dry-rot.     We  may  hence  infer  tlie  great  importance  of  usi»g 

•nly  well-seasoned  timber  in  the  construction  of  a  ship. 
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The  use  of  timber  of  the  first  year's  fall  we  should  most  peremp- 
torily prohibit ;  the  vital  principle,  like  that  of  seeds,  will,  we  sus- 
pect, in  every  species  of  timber,  make  an  effort  to  develop  itself 
the  first  returning  spring. 

No  discovery  has  yet  been  made,  that  we  know  of,  of  a  speedy 
method  of  seasoning  timber  by  artificial  means,  though  numerous 
experiifaents  have  been  tried  with  that  view ;  such  as  charring,  burn- 
ing, stoving,  burying  in  unslaked  lime,  or  sand,  coating  with  paint, 
tar,  and  compositions  of  various  kinds,  the  effects  of  which  have 
generally  been  found  pernicious,  by  tearing  the  fibres  asunder — or 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  decay,  by  driving  the  moisture  into 
•die  interior  parts  of  the  wood  and  preventing  its  escape. 

Various  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  destroy  the  principle 
of  vegetation,  by  impregnating  timber  with  some  chemical  prepara- 
tion, as  solutions  of  green  vitriol,  arsenic,  acetate  of  lead,  alum.  Sac. 
infusions  of  galls,  common  salt,  &c.  all  of  which  have  failed.  We 
know  not  if  corrosive  suBlimate  has  been  tried ;  but  we  are  sure,  at 
least,  that  it  is  destructive,  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  is 
well  ascertained  by  those  concerned  in  alum  works,  that  the  tim- 
ber used  in  them  acquires  not  only  a  great  degree  of  durability, 
•but  becomes  nearly  incombustible.  All  processes,  however,  by 
impregnation  are  likely  to  prove  too  tedious  and  expensive  to  be 
•applied  on  so  large  a  scale  as  is  required  for  the  timber  employed 
in  ships  of  war.  Add  to  this,  that  all  acid  impregnations  would  be 
destructive  of  iron,  which  is  but  too  liable  to  corrosion  by  the  acid 
of  the  woods  in  their  natural  state. 

'  Experiments,  we  understand,  are  now  making  at  Woolwich,  on 
the  speedy  seasoning  of  timber,  by  stowing  some  hundred  loads  in 
a  close  kiln,  and  introducing,  by  means  of  a  retort  filled  with  saw- 
dust, an  oleaginous  substance,  which,  by  insinuating  itself  into  tlie 
pores  of  the  timber,  as  the  aqueous  or  sappy  particles  are  driven 
off  by  heat,  prevents  the  fibres  from  being  torn  asunder  and  pre- 
serves the  logs  from  cracking.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  but  we  augur 
no  useful  results  from  the  experiments  themselves.  It  has  not  been 
discovered,  from  the  closest  inspection,  that  any  artificial  process  was 
adopted  in  seasoning  the  timber  of  tlie  Royal  William,  or  any  other 
of  our  most  durable  ships ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sound  state 
of  timber  found  in  old  cathedrals,  churches  a^d  mansions,. after  many 
centuries,  affords  the  most  ample  proof  that  nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  its  durability  than  proper  seasoning,  exclusion  of  wet 
and  damp,  and  exposure  to  the  common  air.  The  beautiful  roof  of 
-  Westminster  Hall  is  as  sound  and  perfect  as  on  the  day  it  was  erec- 
ted. It  is  for  those  concerned  in  the  management  of  timber  to  de- 
'  termine  (what  indeed  ought  not,  at  this  late  period,  to  be  a  subject  of 
inquiry)  in  what  mode  the  seasoning  by  a  natural  process  may  best  be 
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efFected,  vvlietlier  by  piling  it  in  stacks,  or  placing  it  oii-end  under 
shedii,  or  strewing  it  horizontally  on  the  ground ;  by  sldiug  or  si^uar- 
ing  the  tree  wlien  it  is  felled,  or  by  leaving  the  outside  or  sup,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  workmen,  to  protect  the  more  central  part  from 
cracking. 

It  ia  not  enoitgh,  however,  that  the  timber  which  enters  int» 
the  construction  of  ships  be  thoroughly  seasoned;  it  should  be 
kept  as  much  as  possible  fiee  from  moisture.  The  alternate 
exposure  to  water  and  air,  to  heat  and  cold,  wilt  sow  the  seeds  of 
decay  in  the  best  oak  how  well  soever  it  may  be  seasoned.  It 
woum  be  vain  therefore  to  expect  any  very  protracted  period  of  dii- 
ration  m  ships  which,  while  building,  have  been  exposed  for  four/ 
£ve,  or  sh  years  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Yet  this 
exposure,  water-soaked  at  one  season,  split  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
at  another,  and  tlie  crevices  filled  wiUi  ice  at  a  third,  is  called  sea^ 
Boning!    VVe  should  call  it  AN   admirable  invention  fob 

DESTROYING     OAK    TIMBER     BV     THE    COmmofl    Tot     IN      THE 

LEAST  POSSIBLE  TIME  ;  and  the  fact  is  that  some  of  the  timbeiv 
which  have  been  act  up  the  first  year,  are  found  so  far  gone,  in  the 
Ihird  or  fourth,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  replace  them  with  otheis 
less  seasoned.*  Instead  of  six  years  exposure  on  the  stocks,  with 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  water-soaked  in  the  cavity  called  the  slip, 
and  the  upper  piirt  splitting  in  the  snn,  or  cracking  with  the  wind, 
six  ntonlhs  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  complete  the  machine, 
when  the  necessary  quantity  of  dry  and  duly  seasoned  timber  was 
collected  and  prepared  on  the  spot.  This,  however,  is  not  the' 
practice;  trees  which  have  been  felled  a  dozen  years,  and  trees 
which  have  scarcely  left  the  forest  half  as  many  months,  greet  one 
another  in  the  same  machine.  '^These  timbers  are  closed  up  with 
plank  uf  niuny  inches  thick  which  must  necessarily  be  soaked  with  < 
wet,  in  order  to  bend  it  to  the  frame  of  the  ship;  and  which,  ai  it 
bi-conies  dry,  shrinks  from  its  work,  Mr.  Pering  therefore  sug- 
gests the  prapriftiy  of  buildhig  ships  undercover.  This  is  not  a 
new  idea.  The  Swedes  build  all  their  shins  of  war  at  Carlscrona 
iu  covered  docks.  The  slips  in  the  naval  arsenal  of  Venice  are 
roofed;  and  the  French  have  a  covered  dock  at  Brest.  Eng- 
land, tlie  first  naviit  power  in  the  universe,  and  erjuu]  to  all  the 
rest  united,  is  moat  deficient  in  proper  accommodations  for  its  navy. 
Her  dock-yards  have  risen  from  small  beginnings  to  their  present 
state,  by  a  succession  of  expedients  and  make-shifts.  The  navy 
which  they  have  created  has  altogether  outgrown  them ;  they  are 
wanting  in  extent,  and  in  the  conveniences  due  to  so  magnificent 
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a  fleet.  The  expense  of  a  covered  dock  would  be  doubly  saved 
in  the  first  Une-of*battle  ship  built  in  it.  The  workmen  would 
perform  their  work  sooner  and  better,  because  no  kind  of  weather 
would  interrupt  their  progress.  The  ship  would  be  caulked,  and 
painted,  and  coppered  when  dry,  to  the  exclusion  of  partial  leaks, 
suffocated  damps,  and  oozing  drip.' 

But  the  premature  decay  m  our  ships  of  war  is  not  to  be  ascri' 
bed  solely  to  the  state  of  the  timber  employed  in  their  construc- 
tion, nor  to  their  being  built  in  the  open  air.  It  is  frequently  ow 
ing  to  the  mode  of  fastening  by  treenails,  ^  a  mode,'  says  Mr.  Pe- 
ring, ^  so  objectionable  that  I  defy  all  the  shipwrights  in  the  king- 
dom, or  the  art  of  man  to  invent  a  worse  instrument  for  confining 
the  planks  of  a  ship  to  her  side.'*  Though  not  so  decidedly  hostile 
as  Mr.  Pering  to  this  ^  instrument,'  provided  it  be  made  of  good 
sound  oak  of  the  same  seasoning  as  the  pieces  which  it  is  meant  to 
bind  together,,  yet  we  agree  with  him  in  considering  it  as  a  very  im- 
perfect species  of  fastening,  and  highly  approve  of  the  substitute 
which  he  proposes,  namely,  a  copper  bolt,  of  about  seven  eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  advantages  consist,  in  the  first  place, 
in  giving  a  less  wound  to  the  plank  and  timbers,  and  thereby 
allowing  a  reduction  of  the  scanthng  or  size  of  the  timbers;  and,  in 
the  second,  in  giving  more  security,  firmness,  strength,  and,  conse- 
quently, durability  to  the  machine.  The  increased  expense,  sup- 
posing it  to  amount  to  «£2000  or  <£S000,  or  even  twice  as  much,  m 
a  line-of-battle  ship,  is  of  very  little  moment,  when  set  against 
the  increased  durability  of  the  ship,  and,  above  all,  the  increased 
security  of  her  crew. 

As  we  look  on  the  proposed  substitution  as  matter  of  no  incon« 
siderable  importance,  we  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  accu- 
rate information  on  the  subject;  the  result  of  our  mquiries  is  as  fol- 
lows: that  taking  the  number  of  treenails  required  to  fasten  a  74 
gun  ship  at  thirty  thousand,  the  value  of  them  will  be  about  <£300. 
The  weight  of  copper  bolts  required  to  replace  tliem,  may  be 
about  45,000  pounds,  which,  at  fifteen  pence  the  pound,  would 
amount  to  <£ 2,862.  This  additional  weight,  which  would  sink  the 
ship  in  the  water  little  more  than  one  inch,  would  neither  impede 
her  sailing,  nor  injure  her  stability,  as  it  would  be  principally  below 
the  line  of  flotation.  When  the  ship,  so  fastened,  is  worn  out,  the 
original  value  of  the  copper  cannot  be  reduced  more  than  a  fourth, 
so  Siat  the  new  ship,  to  which  they  may  afterwards  be  applied,  will 

■«-  I  -  ■  •'  ■  ■  '  J  "  .1  ■!         I        —.....■■■.  I         II  I  .  ,11. 

*  Treenails,  as  the  word  implies,  are  pins  of  cleft  oak,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  from  a  foot  to  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  used  for  fastening  the 
inside  and  outside  planks  of  a  ship  to  the  upright  tinihers.  Th^y  have  recently  been 
made  of  American  pitch  pine,  a  wood  more  liable  to  dry-rot.  and  decay  than  oak,  and 
couseqoeotly  very  improper  for  th«  purpose. 
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be  fastened  with  copper  bolts  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  with  treenails. 
There  is  already  a  complete  establishment  at  Portsmouth  for  re- 
melting  and  rolling  copper  sheathing.  '  I  wish  they  had  tried  it 
on  one  ship/  says  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys  in  his  MS.  memoirs,  when 
copper  was  first  proposed  for  sheathing  ships.  They  did  try  it  near 
a  century  afterwards ;  and  though  it  succeeded  beyond  expectation, 
yet  such  were  the  prejudices  of  the  surveyors  of  the  navy,  that  there 
was  but  one  coppered  ship  in  the  whole  fleet  under  Admiral  Kep-- 
pel.  *  We  Vv'ish/  in  our  turn,  that  our  more  enlightened  surveyors 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  try  copper  bolts  '  on  one  ship.' 

The  bolts  used  for  fastening  the  knees,  beams,  &c.  are  now  ge- 
nerally of  copper.  The  bolts  of  the  knees  and  hooks  and  the  nails 
of  the  decks  are  recommended  also  to  be  of  copper  instead  of  iron, 
upon  the  exposed  parts  of  which,  the  sea  air  and  salt  water  tct  with 
great  power,  while  the  acid,  of  the  wood  acts  still  more  powerfully 
on  those  that  are  buried  within  it.  Whether  of  copper  or  iron,  the 
common  practice  is  that  of^  clenching  them  by  battering  the  ends 
of  the  bolts  over  metal  rings.  If  a  cloich,  in  the  first  instance, 
could  bring  all  the  work  tight  together,  consisting,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  of  three  or  four  pieces,  arid  from  three  to  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet  thick,  which  must  of  course  be  the  length  of  the  bolts,  it  could 
not  remain  tight  for  any  length  of  time.  It  would  be  as  endless  as 
useless  to  cutoflFthe  clenches  and  endeavour  to  harden  up  the  bolts; 
dnd  the  ship  must  becomig  more  loose  and  leaky  from  day  to  day  ; 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Ocean  and  the  Bulwark  before  they  had 
been  twelve  months  at  sea. 

*  Let  a  coachmaker/  says  Mr.  Pering,  *  build  a  coach,  and  fasten 
it  together  in  the  same  way  as  a  shipwright  fastens  a  ship,  by  driving  in 
bolts,  and  then  clenching  them  on  the  wood;  how  long  will  that  coach 
run  over  the  stones  in  London,  or  on  the  turnpike  road  ?  But  he  resorts 
to  a  different  mode,  .which  is  the  strongest  in  the  world,  that  of  com- 
pressing wood  into  wood  by  means  of  a  screw,  instead  of  a  clench;  by 
this  all  racking  is  done  away,  for  a  certain  time,  till  the  wood  shrinks, 
on  the  observation  of  which  the  carriage  is  driven  again  to  the  coach- 
maker's,  and  the  fastenings  are  hove  up.  Now,  let  any  man  in  the 
world,  whether  he  be  a  mechanic  or  not,  decide  which  is  the  best  mode 

of  fastening — a  clench  or  a  screw.' *   No  bolt  was  ever  yet  driven 

into  a  ship  that  performed  the  office  it  was  meant  to  do.  In  the  first 
place  wood  is  never  compressed  to  wood  by  a  clench;  in  the  next,  the 
shrinking  of  the  wood  gives  play  to  the  bolt — suppose  the  pieces  form- 
ing a  mast  to  be  fastened  by  bolts,  and  the  hoops  left  off,  how  long 
would  it  stand  ?  It  is  the  compression  alone  that  gives  it  strength.' — 
pp.31  and  32. 

The  last  cause  of  premature  decay  in  ships,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Pering,  is  the  mode  of  caulking  their  seams.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  begin  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ship's  side  and  proceed 

downwards. 
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downwards.  A  fixed  nuitiber  of  threads  of  oakum  must  be  driven 
into  every  seam,  be  the  width  of  it  what  it  may ;  if  too  narrow  to 
admit  the  quantity,  the  reaming  iron  is  apphed  to  open  it;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  whole  strain  falls  upon  the  plank 
immediately  below  the  iron,  the  treenails  are  upset^  the  lower  edge 
of  the  plank  is  forced  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  next  inferior  one, 
like  the  wooden  shingles  of  a  roof ;  the  plank  starts  from  the  tim- 
berSy  the  caulker  dabs  off  the  projecting  edge  to  make  an  even  sur- 
face for  the  copper  sheathing,  and  all  is  right !  Can  such  practices, 
we  ask,  be  familiar  to  Mr.  Pering,  and  escape  the  observation  of  the 
master-builder  of  the  yard?  Are  they  known  to  the  surveyors  of 
the  navy,  and  continued  from  a  dislike  to  innovation  ?  or,  has  Mr. 
Pering  selected  an  extreme  case  and  given  it  a  general  bearing  ? 
In  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  navy,  it  ought  not,  and 
cannot,  escape  inquiry.  The  surveyors  of  the  navy  or  the  master- 
builder  of  Plymouth  yard,  or  both,  are  imperiously  called  upon, 
either  to  justify  the  practice,  or  to  contradict  the  description  of  it. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Pering's  new  mode  of  ship-building  is  thus 
summed  up. 

*  Convert  the  timbers,  set  up  the  frame,  and  finish  the  ship  out  of  the 
way,  without  at  all  caring  whether  the  timbers  are  green  or  not — let 
her  stand  to  season,  but  by  no  means  let  a  caul  king-iron  approach  her 
side  for  two  years  at  leasts — no  more  of  her  bolts  should  be  driven,  than 
may  be  sufficient  to  hold  her  together,  as  every  aperture  should  be  left 
open  for  the  circulation  of  air;  no  treenails  should  be  used  on  any  ac* 
count,  but  the  work  should  be  fastened  wi^h  copper  alone  wherever  it 
is  practicable.  The  advantages  are,  that  the  timbers,  plank,  bulk-heads, 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  ship  would  be  equally  and  properly  seasoned 
together;  and  the  caulking  of  the  ship  to  be  done  just  before  she  is  put 
into  the  water,  when  her  plank  has  so  shrunk  as  to  be  likely  to  shrink 
no  more.  Every  part  of  the  ship  would  thus  be  as  dry  as  possible;  no 
fungus,  no  drip,  no  unwholesome  damp  would  arise,  to  endanger  the 
health  of  the  ship's  company;  the  sides  of  the  vessel  will  be  both  wind^ 
tight  and  water-tight ;  the  plank  swelling  upon  the  oakum  will  unite 
with  it  and  forni  one  solid  body.  When  the  seasoning  is  deemed  com- 
plete, then  let  the  screws  on  the  ends  of  the  bolts  be  hove  up,  so  as  to 
bring  wood  and  wood  together  in  the  closest  contact.  The  ship  would 
now  be  as  tight  as  a  drum,  water-proof,  and  healthy  throughout.' — pp. 
59—61. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Pering.  If  his  censures  are  just, 
we  know  not  in  what  terms  to  convey  our  indignation  at  the  in- 
sufferable negligence  and  indifference  which  must  prevail  in  our 
dock-yards :  it  is  fitting,  at  any  rate,  that  an  immediate  investigation 
should  take  place.  The  mode  which  he  proposes  for  putting  a 
ship  together  has  plain  good  sense  to  recommend  it,  and  is,  in  our 
opinion^  highly  deserving  of  being  put  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

Confident 
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Confident  of  tlie  success  of  bis  plan,  he  Uirows  down  the  gauntlet, 
and  challvnges  all  tlie  shipwrights  in  tlie  kingdom  to  take  it  up — ■ 
and  take  it  up  some  of  tliem  must.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
Mr.  Pering  biows  little  of  the  matter,  and  that  he  had  better  mind 
his  own  concei'ns  tliau  ofliciouslj'  step  forward  on  subjects  foreign 
to  his  department:  such  answers  aa  these  we  have  already  lieardv 
but  such  will  not  satisfy  the  public.  i 

Mr.  Money's  pamphlet  will  not  detain  us  long;  it  contains  bill 
73  pagcM,  3y  of  which  are  employed  in  endeavouring  to  convinci 
his  readers  *  that  the  scarcity  of  oak  tiuiber  for  bhip- building  n 
not  an  imagitiaiy  but  a  real  evil  of  alarming  extent;  and  that  it  il^ 
of  a  permanent  nature.'  For  this  purpose  he  refers  to  the  report  ai~i 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1771  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  oak  timber  in  the  country,  and  censures 
them  for  moving  the  House  to  discharge  tliat  part  of  the  order 
which  required  ihcm  to  give  an  opinion  : — he  quolus  a  letter  from 
Mr,  Nichols,  purveyor  of  the  navy  for  Portsmouth  yard,  »ritteu 
in  1791  to  Lord  Chatham  then  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  no- 
ticing the  great  decrease  of  large  timber  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  last- 
ly, he  skims  over  the  '  volume  of  evidence'  contained  in  the  1  Ith 
Keport  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  woods,  forests  and  land  revenues  of  tlie  crowD^ 
which  was  laid  before  Parliament  in  1792- 

After  tiius  establishing  the  fact  of  the  disease,  he  proceeds  to 
suggest  the  remedy — a  partial  one  it  is  true,  but  effectnal  as  far  as 
it  goes — it  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  resources  which  India  affords 
for  building  ships  of  teak  wood  at  Bombay.  Two  additional  docks 
have  recently  been  constructed  there,  one  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing, and  the  otlier  for  that  of  repairing,  the  largest  men  of  war  which 
it  will  ever  be  necessary  to  send  into  the  Indian  seas. 

'  These  doclts,  executed  by  Ca|)tain  Cowper  of  the  Engineers,  in  on« 
of  which  the  Minden  74  has  been  built,  are  now  finisherf,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  their  form  and  proportions,  the  durabihty  of  the  materials 
viih  which  they  are  constructed,  anJ  the  perfection  of  the  work,  are 
allowed  by  all  competent  judges  to  constitute  a  chef  d'auvre  in  arcbi- 
tttcture,  unrivalled  by  any  similar  works  in  the  British  dominions.' 

The  two  dock-yards  of  Bombay  can  build,  at  the  same  time,  two 
ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  a  large  and  small  Iiidiaman. 
Tlie  builder,  Jamsetjee  Bomanjce,  a  native  Parsee,  has  proved 
himself,  in  the  construction  of  the  Salsette  and  the  Minden,  a  man 
of  real  ability,  and  fully  competent  to  the  duties  of  his  situation. 
His  son  Nowrojee,  and  several  young  men  of  the  different  branches 
of  his  family,  assist  Iiim  in  the  important  performance  of  the  con- 
cern committed  to  his  charge;  and  he  employs  about  a  thousand 
Bative  workmen,  whose  numbers  may  be  increased  at  pleasure.  'I  ha 
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teak  forests  are  in  the  ghants  of  the  interior,  both  to  the  northward 
and  southward  of  Bombay^  but  chiefly  in  the  latter  direction.  The 
late  Lord  Melville,  whose  ruling  passion  was  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  the  British  navyj.  had  much  at  heart  an  organized  plan 
for  making  India  subservient  to  a  regular  supply  of  line-of-battle 
ships  and  frigates ;  and  he  intended  to  avail  himself  of  the  means 
which  Calcutta  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  island  might  afford,  as 
well  as  those  of  Bombay.  But  the  timber  which  was  to  be  import* 
tA  from  Ava  and  Pegu  to  the  last  mentioned  places,  was  found  in- 
ferior to  that  on  the  western  side  of  India,  while  the  supply  of  it 
was  always  precarious  from  the  fickle  and  wavering  politics  of  the 
sovereigns  6i  those  countries.  Lord  Wellesley  therefore,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  communication  from  Lord  MelvUle,  caused  the  teak 
forests  of  western  India  to  be  examined.  Measures  were  adopted 
for  procuring  a  regular  supply  from  them ;  and  other  woodlands 
have  since  been  purchased  by  the  East  India  Company ;  so  that,  in 
addition  to  all  the  demands  of  the  Company,  an  ample  supply  may 
now  be  drawn  from  the  provinces  of  Canara  and  Malabar  alone,  be- 
siites  Compas  timber  from  the  country  betweenBpmbay  and  Surat^ 
equal  to  the  building  of  two  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  an- 
nually. Mr.  Money  seems  to  think  that,  by  the  judicious  regula- 
tions adopted  for  preventing  the  felling  of  young  trees,  and  secu- 
ring the  replantation  of  the  naked  tracts,  these  provinces  will,  in  a 
few  years,  yield  inexhaustible  resources  for  the  dock-yard. 

The  quality  of  teak  is  in  every  respect  preferable  to  that  of  oak 
for  ship-building.  The  alternate  exposure  to  a  vertical  sun,  and  to 
the  drenching  rain  of  tlie  wet  monsoon,  which  would  rend  in  pieces 
European  oak,  produces  no  injurious  effects  upon  teak.  Many  of 
the  upright  timbers  for  securing  the  stays  in  the  old  docks  at  Bom- 
bay have  stood  more  than  forty  years  without  paint  or  tar,  and  are 
still  as  perfect  as  when  erected. 

*  A  piece  of  teak  was  taken  out  of  a  gate  of  one  of  Tippoo's  forts  in 
Canara,  which  had  been  exposed  to  every  change  of  weather  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  when  brought  to  Bombay  was  ascertained  to 
be  unimpaired,  with  nails,  which  had  secured  it,  quite  free  from  cor- 
rosion or  rust,  and  as  sound  as  when  first  driven.' 

The  Turkish  flag  ship  at  Bussorah  was  built  by  Nadir  Shah 
more  than  70  years  ago;  she  was  lately  in  dock  at  Bombay,  when 
all  her  timbers  were  ascertained  to  be  perfectly  sound.  The  Her- 
cules of  485  tons  was  built  at  Bombay  in  1 763,  and  constantly 
employed  till  1805,  when  she  was  captured  by  the  French  sound  as 
new.  The  Milford  of  679  tons,  after  constant  employment  to  ^ 
China  and  Europe  for  24  years,  was  then  examined ;  but  it  w  as  not 
found  necessary  to  shift  a  single  timber,  and  the  whole  of  her  re- 
pairs 
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pairs  did  not  amount  to  a  thousand  pounds.  Her  teak  mainmast 
continued  in  her  twenty-one  years,  whe%  being  partially  sprung,  it 
was  converted  into  a  mainmast  for  a  smaller  vessel. 

Teak  possesses  the  property  of  preserving  iron ;  oak  that  of  de- 
stroying it.  The  oil  which  teak  contains  preserves  the  iron  and 
destroys  the  worm ;  while  tlie  gallic  acid  of  the  oak  corrodes  the 
iron,  and  appears  to  be  particularly  grateful  to  the  taste  of  the 
worm  :  nor  has  it  come  to  our  knowledge  that  die  dry-rot  was  ever 
met  with  in  teak.  A  piece  of  teak  plank,  which  had  been  bolted 
to  the  side  of  the  Chiifonne  frigate,  was  removed  at  the  end  of 
eight  years;  that  part  of  the  iron  bolt  which  was  buried  in  the  teak, 
Avas  perfectly  good,  whereas  that  which  /lad  been  in  the  oak  was 
totally  coiToded.  The  Sceptre  of  74  guns  had  nearly  foundered 
at  sea  before  she  was  five  years  old,  from  a  hole  about  seven  inches 
square  in  the  bottom  plank,  close  to  the  hooden  ends,  eaten  by  the 
worms;  which,  in  many  other  places  where  the  copper  was  worn 
off,  had  nearly  perforated  the  bottom,  and  destroyed  tiie  gripe.  The 
preference  therefore  of  teak  to  oak  in  the  two  important  points  of 
preserving  iron,  and  resisting  the  worm,  seems  to  be  fully  establish- 
ed :  but  a  prejudice  still  existed  against  teak  in  this  country  from 
its  supposed  heaviness.  Mr.  Money  however  tells  us  he  has  as- 
certained, by  many  experiments,  that  the  teak  of  Malabar  weighs 
one  quarter  less  than  oak,  while  that  from  tlie  northward  of  Bom- 
bay is  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  weight.  But  we  have  an  instance 
in  point :  the  Minden  was  built  from  the  same  draft  as  the  Cullo- 
den,  and  her  tonnage  is  the  same.  When  stored  and  victualled,  the 
draught  of  water  was  found  not  to  differ  an  inch,  and  the  Minden 
carries  hrr  ports  higher  tlian  tlie  CuUoden. 

Another  objection  against  teak  was  its  particular  disposition  to 
sglintcr.  This  too  seeins  nu  erroneous  iden.  Mr.  Money  pro- 
duces a  letter  from  (ienenil  Aberrromlue,  who  rnnminnded  the  ex- 
pedition agaiubt  tin;  Ish^  ol  I'liinrt',  in  whirli  ]w  phvn,  *  1  can  now 
vouch  that  the  viYvvi  oi'  shot  npoti  teak  i.q  f'nr  lr<«B  dangerous  than 
upon  oak.  On  board  tlir  ( Jryloii  there  were  very  few  men  wounded 
by  snliutcr.s.' 

\Vc  pasH  ovrr  Mi.  Moiicy*N  calrulation  of  savings  to  f  he  public 
by  building  ul  Hoinlinv,  \\h\v\i  upon  twenty  sail  of  the  line  and 
(ifty  fri'^Mihn,  lot  lilly  vMif*:,  ftrhiHivc*  of  the  expense  of  repairs  of 
oak  NJiipfi,  uliiili  lliiiMi'  ol  tMik  would  not  require,  he  makes  to 
amount  to  .i!^  IIO.MOO,  xicll  ktiovving  how  fallacious  such  calcula- 
tions arc,  and  ho*  »iir«  ly  «imc|i  snvingi*  are  realized.  His  data, 
in  fact,  arc  chimumh.i  />  mliip  df  the  line  does  not  cost  so  much 
as  ,£:](}  piT  liMi  hi  l'i»|.lMHd.  tifii  has  n  ship  of  the  line  been  built  at 
Bombay  for  "o  lillh.  n..  /  to  |,|.f  ton.  Ihe  cost  of  building  a  74 
gun  ship  in  Knifliiml  U  MJiniit  ./';];),  10^.     We  understand  that  the 
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cost  of  the  Minden  will  probably  amount  to  £35  per  ton;  and  as 
the  measures  about  1650  toiis^  the  whole  cost  will  exceed  that 
which  a  ship  of  the  same  tonnage  would  have  been  launched  for  here 
by  c£'2475.  The  Salsette  frigate,  of  36  guns  and  960  tons,  cost 
about  c£27,000  or  somewhat  more  than  £28  per  ton.  Tllie  same 
frigate  built  in  England,  of  oak,  would  have  cost,  at  the  present 
price,  c£23,520,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  £04  105.  per  ton.  These 
ships  however  were  built  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
pany's government;  and  we  all  know  the  magnificent  stile  in  which 
every  thing  is  performed  under  their  auspices — sloops  of  war  and 
gun  brigs  may  be  built,  we  understand,  for  little  more  than  the 
expense  of  labour,  as  the  timber  suitable  for  such  purposes  is  consi- 
dered almost  as  useless. 

We  see  no  great  objection  to  the  building  of  king's  and  com- 
pany's ships  in  India,  from  any  injury  which  the  ship-wrights  in  the 
king's  yards  or  the  ship-builders  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
are  likely  to  sustain.  Nor  do  we  agree  with  Mr.  Money  as  to  the 
*  substantial  objection'  to  an  importation  of  teak  into  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  at  home,  on  account  of  the  freight. 
A  certain  quantity  of  converted  timber  might  be  imported  as  bal- 
last, in  ships  with  light  cargoes  from  Bombay.  Every  line-of-bat~ 
tie  ship  will  carry  the  duplicate  of  her  frame  in  her  hold ;  and  we 
understand  that  the  Admiralty,  in  giving  directions  for  the  building 
of  the  Cornwallis,  a  74  gun  ship  now  on  the  stocks  at  Bombay, 
have  ordered  the  timbers  of  another  ship  of  the  same  lines  and  di- 
mensions to  be  prepared  at  the  same  time,  and  to  be  brought  home 
in  her  hold  and  set  up  in  England. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Money ;  but  before  we  take  leave 
of  this  important  subject,  and  a  more  important  one  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  brought  under  consideration,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  hazard  a  few  ideas  which  we  have  long  enter- 
tained, and  which  the  perusal  of  the  two  pamphlets  has  brought 
afresh  to  our  recollection. 

A  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  country  like  England, 
laying  the  whole  world  under  contribution  for  necessaries,  as  well 
as  luxuries,  looks  to  its  own  soil  the  last  of  all  others  for -a  supply 
of  its  partiar wants  :  while  so  large  a  portion  of  its  capital  is  em- 
ployed on  foreign  commerce,  the  extent  of  its  home  resources  is 
never  known  ;  it  is  necessity  only  which  calls  forth  its  productive 
powers.  We  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  drawing  almost 
every  material  of  which  the  navy  is  constituted,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  oak  and  iron,  from  foreign  nations,  that  we  are  apt 
to  consider  every  temporary  interruption  of  the  usual  channels  of 
supply  as  an  irremediable  calamity,  and  it  is  not  till  after  some 
time  lost  in  lamentation  and  despondency,  that  the  discovery  is 
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made  of  ample  resources  ¥Fitbm  our  own  reach.  The  alarm 
however  ceases  with  the  cause,  and  we  again  lapse  into  ease  and 
dependence.  It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  die  posribility  of 
doubt,  in  the  first  place  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  177 1 9  subsequently  by  the  conunissioners  of  land  revenue 
in  179^  and  still  more  recently  by  the  indefotigable  exertions  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fordyce^  that  the  woodlands  in  general  of  Ghreat  Bri- 
tain, but  plantations  of  oak  in  particular,  have  diminidied  in  pro-> 
portion  as  the  popolatioD  and  prosperity  of  the  country  have  ang« 
mented.  The  soil  vrhich  the  oak  affects,  is  that  best  adapted  for 
wheat ;  oak  moreover  is,  of  all  woods,  die  loi^est  in  coming  to  its 
lidl  growdi.  Imfividuals  therefore  have  not  much  inducement  to 
pSant  oaks ;  whilst,  from  the  h^h  price  of  bark,  which  has  been 
Dearly  quadrupled  within  die  last  fifteen  years,  and  the  demand  for 
oak  paln^,  &c.  great  temptations  are  held  out  for  cutting  the  trees 
whilst  yoimg.  Whether  for  ornament  or  profit,  trees  of  a  quicker 
growth  than  oak,  generally  compose  the  new  plantations  on  private 
estates.  Among  these,  it  is  true,  some  may  be  applied  to  navid  pur- 
poses. The  larch,  in  particular,  is  very  little  inferior,  and  in  some 
respects  preferable,  to  oak.  It  resists  the  attack  of  die  worm, 
and  does  not  corrode  iron  ;  while  die  turpentine  which  it  contains 
is  a  preservative  against  the  effects  of  the  weather.  It  is  found  to 
thrive  in  the  poorest  soils,  and  in  very  elevated  situations ;  and  it 
arrives  at  perfection  in  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

It  iM  to  the  crown  JaudH*  that  wc  must  look  with  any  degree  of 
rcinfidrnco  for  the  future  supply  of  naval  timber.  If  60,000  or 
7n,()rM)  nrrr««  of  thr  roynl  forrNt«nnd  been  enclosed  and  planted,  as 
rf^MiMiiMf^mliMl  hv  tlii^  nimmisnionew  of  land  revenue  in  1792,  we 
fliMiiliI  Mt  thifi  tiuu*  Imvn  hml  a  \'nhmbIo  nursery  for  future  use. 
Ih  iUh  liiQi  Q^q^ifiit,  Itowrvrr,  hilU  wore  passed  for  the  planting  and 
♦  ♦mIhqmi^  ^r  Lfino  iwrvn  hi  tho  forest  of  Alice  Holt,  and  C,000 
rti  M  o  Ui  llirtf  hi  WmmImuu'.  Ii  im  indeed  more  than  time  to  look  mi- 
uuU  U  hihi  iliM  tiiuiit  nl  nur  unvul  timber.  Tlie  crisis  is  fast  ap- 
iHiiM*  l»)M^  wIh  M  lliu  wMirrlly  will  be  felt  in  a  most  alarming  degree. 
\V»i  (i»  lirvu,  HMfl  our  n|iiiiinn  itt  not  formed  on  light  grounds,  tliat  if 
\vii  Ko  «iM  hiiililhiu  blii|itt  of  llio  line  at  the  rate  in  which  we  have 
proctM^ilril  Imi  iIhjImhI  bin  >mrs,  the  whole  of  our  native  oak  will  be 
exhauHttd  in  Ivhu  iIhmi  Iwuiily  years.  At  this  moment,  scarcely  any 
of  that  liirjj;**  iiiiil  nookt'd  liniljtT  required  for  first  and  second  rates 
is  to  be  I'ouiid  ill  ihc  roiintry :  this,  at  one  period,  would  have  been 
considered  as  an  rvil  heyond  the  reach  of  remedy.  Necessity,  bow- 
ever,  lias  in  this,  us  in  similar  cnses,  suggested  expedients  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  knees,  and  of  large  and  crooked  pieces  of  timber 
artiticially  put  togtUuir  by  a  mode  called  scarphing,  and  by  other 
methods,  invented  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Seppiugs,  the  ingenious 
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builder  of  Chatham  yard,  who  may  be  said  to  have  established  a 
new  era  in  naval  architecture. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain^  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  ac- 
tual consumption  of  oak  timber ;  but  the  demand  for  naval  pur- 
poses only  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  is  generally  supposed,  from 
an  erroneous  idea  of  the  quantity  of  naval  tonnage,  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  has  been  estimated  at  800,000  tons.  The  whole  navy 
may  perhaps  amount  to  so  much,  but  that  part  o\  it  in  actual  ser- 
vice, or  in  commission,  does  not  exceed  one  half,  and  it  is  upon 
this  oiily  that  the  average  consumption  should  be  reckoned.  We 
know,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  and  in  that  of  the  East  India  Compatiy ;  but  we  have 
no  means  whatever  of  ascertaining  the  consumption  of  oak  timber 
for  internal  purposes ;  the  demand,  however,  for  those  purposes  has 
increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  for  ship-building :  nor 
will  this  appear  extraordinary  when  we  consider  the  vast  quantity 
of  oak  employed  in  mill-work,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery ;  in  the 
inland  navigations  with  their  barges,  bridges,  wharfs,  locks  and 
sluices ;  in  docks  and  basins,  with  their  huge  gates,  piers  and  but- 
tresses, 8cc.  far  exceeding  the  demands  made  on  the  forests  and 
woodlands  iu  the  sixteenth  and  seventeendi  centuries,  when  it 
was  the  fashion  to  build  almost  entirely  with  oak ;  and  when  the 
finest  and  choicest  trees  were  sought  for  roofs  and  beams,  floors, 
stair-cases  and  wainscotting.  We  pretend  not  therefore  to  furnish 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  oak,  though  the  fol- 
lowing, we  think,  will  come  pretty  near  it. 

The  navy  employs ^KX),000  tons. 

The  East  India  Company's  service     ...       1 15,000 

The  merchant  service 2,500,000 

Buildings,  canals,  machinery,  docks,  and  7  ,  ^^y.  ^^^ 

other  internal  demands  may  be  taken  at  )   I '    

Making  in  the  whole 4,015,000  tons. 

It  will  follow,  then,  that  the  navy  requires  only  one  tenth  part  of 
the  whole  cousimiption  of  th^  country ;  and  consequently  that  any 
saving  in  this  service  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless  coercive  measures 
be  taken  to  restrain  the  consumption  in  other  departments.  We  are 
aware  how  ungracious  any  act  of  the  legislature  would  be  that  should 
interfere  with  the  disposition  of  private  property ;  but  the  salvation 
of  the  empire  is  a  paramount  consideration :  and,  possessing  as  we 
do,  so  cheap  and  durable  a  substitute  as  that  of  iron,  of  which  we  have 
an  inexhaustible  store,  excellently  adapted  to  many  purposes  to  which 
oak  timber  is  now  applied,  we  think,  that  without  much  individual 
hardship,  some  restrictions  might  be  imposed  on  the  consumption 
of  the  latter  article*    In  177^;  the  legislature  interfered  to  prevent 
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the  East  India  Company  from  biiildii^  ships  iu  England  until  the 
amount  of  their  tonnage  should  be  reduced  to  45,000  tons.  With 
so  many  resources  in  their  Indian  possessions,  ^here  the  finest, 
cheapest,  and  most  durable  ships  in  die  world  are  built  for  tlie  use 
of  private  merchants,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  shippii^ 
interest  of  London  should  continue  to  have  the  preference.  By 
building  in  India  for  the  Company's  trade,  from  15,000  to  20,000 
loads  of  oak  timber  would  be  annually  saved  to  the  country — our  • 
concern,  however,  is  with  the  navy  alone.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
show  what  are  its  demands,  and  what  are  our  resources.  This  in- 
quiry is  the  more  important,  as  the  first  and  great  object  of  the 
enemy  is  that  of  crippling  our  naval  supplies.  His  unprovoked 
attack  on  Russia  had  this  principally  in  view,  and  his  intrigues  with 
the  American  president  are  directed  to  the  same  end. 

Assuming  400,000  tons  as  the  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  kept 
in  commission,  and  the  average  duration  of  a  ship  of  war  at 
the  moderate  period  of  12 J  years,  there  would  be  required  an 
annual  supply  of  tonnage,  to  preserve  the  navy  in  its  present 
effective  state,  of  32,000  tons :  and  as  a  load  and  a  half  of  timr 
ber  is  employed  for  every  ton,  the  annual  demand  will  be 
48,000  loads.  The  building  of  a  74  gun  ship  consumes  about 
2000  oak  trees,  or  3000  loads  of  timber,  so  that  48,000  loads  will 
build  8  sail  of  the  line  and  16  frigates.  -  Allowing  one  fourth  part 
more  for  casualties,  the  annual  consumption  will  be  about  60,000 
loads,  or  40,000  full  grown  trees ;  of  which  S5  will  stand  upon  an 
acre  of  ground.  Tlie  quantity  of  timber  therefore  necessary  for  th^ 
construction  of  a  74  giui  ship  will  occupy  57  acres  of  land ;  and  . 
the  annual  demand  will  be  the  produce  of  1 140  acres.  Allowing 
only  90  years  for  the  oak  to  arrive  at  perfection,  there  ought  to  be 
now  standing,  102,600  acres  of  oak  plantations,  and  an  annual 
felling  and  planting  in  perpetual  rotation  of  1 140  acres  to  meet  the 
consumption  of  the  navy  alone :  large  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  little 
more  than  2 1  acres  for  each  county  of  England  and  Whales ;  which  is 
not  equal  to  the  belt  which  surrounds  the  park  and  pleasure  grounds 
of  many  estates. 

The  quantity  of  oak  consumed  by  the  navy  we  have  already  shewn 
to  be  but  a  tenth  part  of  the  consumption  of  the  country.  W^e 
shall  now  point  out  the  means  by  wliicli  this  small  demand  maybe 
still  farther  reduced. 

1 .  By  building  all  ships  of  tlie  same  rate  on  the  same  plan,  and 
of  the  same  dimensions,  as  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Revision, 
and  practised  in  France,  llie  timber  might  then  be  cut  into  pro- 
per forms  in  the  place  where  it  grows,  by  which  a  saving  in  the 
carriage  would  be  effected.  In  the  present  mode  of  heaping  timber 
in  huge  piles  in  the  dock-yards^  it  is  deemed  better  to  cut  away  a 
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larger  piece  of  timber  than  is  wanted  near  the  top  of  the  pile,  than 
to  be  at  t|ie  labour  of  drawing  out  a  smaller  and  more  suitable  piece 
from  the  bottom.  When  ships  are  broken  up,  every  serviceable 
piece  would  immediately  tind  its  appropriate  place,  instead  of  rot- 
ting in  the  .yards  as  it  now  does,  from  there  being  no  ship  of  the 
(B^me  draught  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 

.  2.  By  discontinuing  the  ceiling  or  inside  lining  of  ships,  substitu- 
ting diagonal  trusses,  and  filling  up  the  intermediate  spaces  between 
the  timbers  with  old  Wood  not  applicable  to  any  other  purpose. 
The  .Tremendous  was  built  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Seppings ;  she  wza 
launched  without  breaking  or  /logging,  as  it  is  sometimes  called^ 
the -tenth  part  of  an  inch ;  she  sans  better  than  mo^t  ships  of  her 
class,  is  perfectly  dry,  betrays  no  signs  of  weakness,  and  is  in  every 
respect  what  may  be  called  a  crack  ship.  T\\e  saving  of  time  and 
timber  by  scarphing,  and  other  methods,  we  have  already  noticed. 

3.  By  the  abolition  of  treenails,  which  are  hewn  out  of  the 
choicest  pieces  of  oak,  free  from  knots. 

4.  By  the  substitution  of  iron  knees,  and  the  new  mode  of  bind- 
ing the  sides  and  beams  by  knees  constructed  of  straight  pieces  of 
^timber. 

5.  Bv  die  substitution  of  iron  tanks  for  casks,  the  former  of 
^ich  in  a  74  gun  ship  will  stow  40  tons  more  water  than  the  latter 
}n  the  ground  tier  alone,  and  serve  as  so  much  ballast :  the  water 
remains  pure  and  clear;  it  is  let  out 'by  a  simple  contrivance,  if 
accessary ;  the  tanks  are  easily  filled^  without  removing,  and  the 
bruises  and  broken  limbs  prevented  which  constantly  take  place  in 
moving  the  heavy  butts  of  wood;  and  they  will  outlast  the  best 
built  ship. 

6.  By  a  new  mode  of  construction  in  the  masts,  yards,  bow-* 
sprits,  &c.  While  Riga  masts  and  spars  could  be  procured,  our  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  them  were  so  great  that  they  bore  tliree  times 
the  price  of  those  of  equal  quality  from  Canada  and  other  parts  of 
America ;  but  when  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  had  shut  the  Russian  ports 
against  us,  we  then  discovered  that  American  spars  couUl  be  used 
in  the  navy.  It  is  a  possible,  though  not  a  very  probable  event,  that 
this  channel  of  supply  may  some  time  or  other  be  stopped — for- 
tunately we  have  still  a  resource  within  ourselves.  Mr.  Smart,  au 
ingenious  mechanic,  has  invented  a  mode  of  making  hollow  masts 
from  small  timber,  which  may  be  procured  in  any  quantity,  and 
which,  uniting  strength  with  lightness,  have  advantages  which  solid 
ones  do  not  possess.  This  is  easily  demonstrable  from  natural,  as 
well  as  mathematical  principles.  Ou  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  need  of  recurring  to  either  ;  for  these  hollow  spars 
have  stood  the  test  of  experience  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  both  in  the 
inerchant  and  the  king's  service :  the  only  objection  to  thcxn  which 
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lias  reached  iis  is,  ihat  if  struck  by  a  shot  they  would  be  rendered 
useless :  ^t'e  doubt  whether  a  solid  mast,  with  a  shot  hole  through 
it,  would  be  in  a  much  better  plight. 

We  have  long  been  wholly  dependent  on  foreign  nations  for  a 
supply  of  hemp ;  a  failure  in  this  article,  however,  is  not  bo  alarm- 
ing as  that  of  timber.  It  requires  no  length  of  time  to  recover  it ; 
in  the  same  year  that  the  seed  ia  put  into  the  ground,  the  material 
is  fit  for  use.  It  is  a  plant  congenial  to  our  climate  :  at  one  pe- 
riod, indeed,  every  cottage  had  its  Itemp  land,  as  it  now  has  its 
potatoe  garden ;  but  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
a  more  cheap  and  comfortable  substitute  for  clothing  drove  it  out 
of  cultivation.  In  the  boggy  pails  of  Ireland  it  is  said  to  grow 
with  great  luxuriance,  and  some  encouragement  has  been  held  out 
by  government  to  promote  the  culture  of  it  in  that  coimtry,  but  not 
Hufficient  to  warrant  any  sanguine  hope  of  success.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  bad  in  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  in  Sicily,  in  the  Morea,  in 
Spain,  in  South  America,  and  in  Canada.  Tlie  recent  interrup- 
tion of  our  intercourse  with  Russia,  from  which  our  supplies  were 
chiefly  drawn,  lias  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  a  plant,  (the  crO' 
tularin  juiicea)  in  Bengal  and  Uie  const  of  Malabar,  which  produ- 
ces tlie  Sunne  hemp,  not  inferior,  when  properly  managed,  to 
lliat  of  Riga ;  and  which  can  be  delivered  in  the  Thames  at  ^'60 
per  ton,  being  40  per  cent,  lower  than  the  present  price  of  Russia 

Good  canvas  is  also  now  manufuctured  at  Calcutta.  But  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  the  consumption  of  this  article  is  likely  to  be 
effected  by  u  recent  improvement  iu  tlie  home  manufacture,  and  by 
abolishing  the  use  of  size  or  paste  wiih  which  it  was  usually  glossed 
Over  iu  order  to  till  up  the  interstices  between  the  threads  :  a  most 
pernicious  practice !  Sails  are  fret|nently  furled  when  wet ;  the  size 
then  ferments,  mildew  forms,  and  the  canvas  rots ;  all  this  is  avoid* 
ed  by  the  new  manufacture. 

If  weneidier  want  the  iiid  of  Russia  nor  America  for  hemp, 
canvas  or  spars,  still  less  have  we  occasion  to  resort  to  ttiem  for 
pitch  and  tur.  'Hie  vrant  of  tlteseinight  be  supplied  by  preparations 
of  paint  and  oilier  substances ;  but,  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  there 
ib  a  lake  of  asphalliim,  or  mineral  pitch,  which  furnishes  an  inex- 
liaustible  supply  of  tliis  article.  \\'hen  this  substance  exsudes  from 
the  ground,  it  is  in  the  state  of  liquid  tar,  Tlie  Spaniards  found  it 
lo  answer  so  well  when  laid  on  boiling  hot,  and  mixed  with  lallow 
ur  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  potuids  to  every  hundred 
pounds  of  pitch,  or  with  the  resin  of  a  tree  (liippomvnes  big/aiidu' 
hs'ij,  that  Admiral  Apodaca,  in  1797.  when  the  island  fell  into 
our  possession,  had  received  orders  to  form  an  establishment  for 
the  preparation  of  this  pitch  for  the  use  of  the  navy.    It  is  said  to 
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possess  the  valuable  qualities  of  resisting  the  worm  which  abounds 
ia  the  gulph  of  Paria,  and  of  preserving  iron.  But  there  appears 
to  be  a  prejudice  against  it,  of  which  we  know  hot  the  foundation. 

Trinidad  contaiirls  about  one  million  and  a  half  of  Englbh  acres^ 
two  thirds  of  which,  at  least,  are  covered  with  wqod,  and  wholly 
the  property  of  the  Crown.  The  Spanish  peoi »,  or  labourers,  are 
Extremely  dexterous  at  felling  and  squaring  timber ;  and  work  at  9, 
cheap  rate.  The  gulph  of  Paria,  from  its  depth  and  smoothness 
of  water,  and  from  the  absence  of  hurricanes,  is  one  large  extended 
harbour,  in  which  all  the  navies  of  the  wf^rld  may  ride  in  perfect 
security.  It  commands  the  Oronooka,  Which  is  the  key  to  all 
South  America.  The  gulph  abounds  witjd  fish,  and  salt  is  found 
in  abundance.  The  herds  of  cattle  on  the  opposite  continent  are 
so  numerous  as  to  be  worth  little  more  th^n  the  trouble  of  catching 
them.  The  value  of  Trinidad  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  position 
to  the'  windward  of  all  the  West  India  islands,  and  of  the  Spanish 
continental  possessions  on  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  These  advantages, 
combined  with  the  vast  quantity  of  naval  timber  upon  the  island, 
and  on  all  Spanish  Guiana,  more  especially  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oronooka  and  the  numerous  rivers  falling  into  it,  had  determined 
that  government  to  establish  a  naval  arsenal  and  a  port  for  building 
diips  at  Chaguramos,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  It  has  now 
been  in  our  possession  l6  years,  and  it  is  ten  years  since  it  was 
ceded  to  us  by  treaty ;  yet  we  doubt  exceedingly  whether  it  has  in 
all  that  time  furnished  a  load  of  timber,  or  a  single  barrel  of  pitch 
for  the  use  of  the  navy. 

There  is  in  India  a  sort  of  resin  called  dammer,  which,  when  mixed 
with  sulphur,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  pitch.  It  is  produced 
from  a  tree  which  grows  abundantly  on  Prince  of  Wales's  island, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  In  the  upper 
parts  of  India  the  Sulla  pine  produces  such  quantities  of  kota,  or 
pure  turpentine,  that- the  whole  consumption  of  Europe  might  be 
supplied  from  these  districts.  In  fact,  there  are  few  materials  which 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  from  other  countries,  that 
India  does  not,  or  would  not  afford. 

It  i^  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  in  Canada,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  New  Brunswick,  we  possess  immense  forests  abounding 
with  oak  for  ship-building,  and  pines  for  masts  and  spars*  With 
all  these  colonial  resources,  then,  added  to  our  domestic  supplies, 
it  is  surely  our  own  fault  if  we  continue  to  place  a  precarious  de- 
pendauce  on  foreign  po\^ers.  Experience  should  teach  us  that  such, 
dependance  is  almost  sure  to  fail  us  in  time  of  need.  In  1805 
General  Bentham  was  sent  to  Russia  to  build  ships  in  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic  for  the  British  navy.  The  scheme  was  encouraged  by 
the  Russian  minister  here  j  but  met  with  a  very  cool  reception  at 
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Petersburgh:  and  we  escaped  from  this  experiment  with  the  loss 
of  the  engines^  tools,  copper  bolts  and  fastenings  which  had  been 
sent  out,  and  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  Had  the  General  been 
allowed  to  build  there,  the  value  of  the  materials  and  workmanship 
must  have  been  paid  in  advance ;  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit  would . 
have  placed  the  shi  ^s  in  the  hands  of  Alexander. 

The  Portugueze  were  civil  enough  to  offer  us  the  timber  of  the 
Brazils;  and  Admiral  Campbell,  a  Scotch  officer  in  their  service, laid 
various  plans  for  profiting  by  it  before  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  late  Lord 
Melville.  He  represented  to  them  that  ships  of  the  line  might  be 
built  in  the  Brazils  at  the  rate  of  c£l6  per  ton,  just  half  the  price 
of  building  a  ship  of  the  same  class  in  England.  It  turns  out,  how- 
ever, on  more  minute  inquiries,  that  there  is  very  little  timber  near 
the  sea  coast  in  Brazil  fit  for  ship-building ;  that  there  is  but  one^ 
slip  for  Hue-of-battle  ships  in  all  Brazil,  which  is  at  Bahia ;  that 
shipwrights  are  so  little  accustomed  to  building  there,  that  a  64  gun 
ship,  the  Principe  de  Brazil,  was  four  years  on  the  stocks ;  and . 
that  the  price  would  at  least  equal  that  of  building  in  England. 

In  the  Mediterranean  islands,  in  the  Morea,  in  Albania,  Dal- 
matia  and  Croatia,  the  finest. oak  timber,  in  point  of  ^ize  and  shap^, 
is  most  abundant ;  and  we  had  recourse  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  for  a  supply  of  this  article,  which  was  paid  for,  felled,  and 
brought  down  to  the  sea  coast.  The  defection  however  of  Austria 
put  the  French  in  possession  of  our  timber,  which  had  judiciously 
been  placed  in  a  most  convenient  situation  for  the  use  of  their  naval 
arsenal  at  Venice !  We  have  since,  it  is  true,  recovered  a  part  of 
it  in  the  Rivoli,  and  we  shall  probably  recover  the  remainder  ia 
the  same  way  when  the  enemy  may  clmse  to  give  us  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity.    Thus  much  for  foreign  dependence. 

Having  cursorily  stated  the  demand  for  naval  timber,  and  the 
sources  of  supply,  we  shall  next  undertake  to  shew  that^  instead  of 
continuing  to  build  in  England  at  the  extravagant  rate  in  which  wq 
have  proceeded  since  the  renewal  of  the  war,  we  have  ample  means 
within  our  reach  of  keeping  up  our  naval  force  to  its  present  effec- 
tive standard,  by  bringing  forward  a  yearly  supply  of  eight  ships  of 
the  line  and  sixteen  frigates,  without  building  a  single  new  ship  at 
home,  except,  perhaps,  now  and  then  a  first  rate,  for  many  years  to 
come.  We  ssiy  extra vaganty  because  though  in  the  year  1807,  np 
less  than  eight  ships  of  the  line  were  launched,  22  of  the  line  were 
ordered  to  be  built,  19  of  ^^  hie  h  were  contracted  for  in  merchants' 
yards,  and  in  the  following  year,  five  more,  while  something  very 
litde  short  of  100  sail  of  die  line  were  quietly  rotting  at  their  moor- 
ings in  ordinary. 

It  is  a  vulgar  and,  in  our  conception  of  the  matter,  a  very  erro- 
neous opinion^  tliat  ships  are  laid  up  in  ordinary-  to  preserve  them. 

We 
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We  should  rather  define  it  as  the  state  in  which  a  good  sound  ship 
may,  in  the  quietest  manner  possible,  become  rotten  in  a  given  num- 
ber of  years,  without  being  of  any  use  whatever  in  the  mean  time, 
except  that  of  creating  a  considerable  expense,  in  the  interest  of  a 
dead  capital,  the  pay  of  her  warrant  officers,  and  the  wear  and  tear 
of  her  mooring  tackle  5  besides  encumbering  the  harbour  where 
she  is  laid  up.  A  ship,  as  soon  as  launched,  if  not  immediately 
wanted  for  service,  is  put  into  a  state  of  ordinary.  If  she  has  been 
built  of  unseasoned  timber,  or  of  seasoned  timber  mixed  with  Amer 
rican  oak  or  pitch  pine,  it  is  pretty  clear  that,  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months,  the  dry-rot  will  have  made  a  considerable  progress ; 
if  put  together  in  the  usual  manner,  as  described  by  Mr.  Pering,  ip 
two  years  she  will  be  sufficiently  shrunk  to  play  pretty  freely  on  her 
fastenings,  and  to  let  in  *  oozing  drip ;'  and  at  the  end  of  live  years, 
Ae  will  require  what  is  called  a  ^  thorough  repair'  to  put  her  into  a 
state  of  service.  Mr.  Pering  asserts  positively,  ^  that  no  ship  ever 
received  a  thorough  repair,  without  costing  more  money  than  when 
she  was  built,  and  in  some  instances  half  as  much  again.'  It  may 
dius  happen  that  a  74  gun  ship,  without  performing  one  day's 
service,  may,  some  five  or  six  years  after  launching,  be  brought  for*^ 
ward  from  the  ordinary,  at  an  expense  to  the  public  of  .£150,000. 

Instead  then  of  building  new  ships,  to  rot  in  ordinary,  we  should 
recommend  the  opposite  plan  of  bringhig  those  already  in  ordinary 
forward  for  service,  as  the  surest  means  of  saving  them  from  decay* 
For  this  purpose  we  should  select  those  whose  repairs  would  not 
exceed  one  third,  or,  at  the  most,  one  half  of  the  original  cost, 
and  after  providing  sufficiently  for  guard,  receiving,  prison,  hos- 
pital, and  convalescent  ships,  break  up  the  remainder ;  taking  care 
to  preserve  the  sound  parts  for  the  repair  of  other  ships,  and  to 
dispose  of  the  rest  for  fire  wood :  we  should  thus  get  rid  of  much 
trouble  and  incumbrance,  aod  save  the  interest  of  money  on  a  dead 
and  decaying  capital. 

We  aie  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  repairing  the  ordinaiy  in 
the  manner  proposed*  We  know  thatxhe  present  accommodations 
of  our  dock-yards  are  by  no  means  correspondent  with  the  extended 
scale  of  the  naval  establishment ;  yet  we  still  believe,  that  under  a 
well  regulated  system  of  management,  much  of  the  difficulty  might 
be  overcome.  But  if  ships  are  allowed  to  remain  in  dock  for  three 
or  four  years,  waiting  for  timber  or  for  hands — if  small  frigates  or 
sloops  are  suffered  to  occupy  docks  for  first  rates,  ten,  or  twelve 
months — then  indeed,  not  even  the  magnificent  scale  of  the  project- 
ed naval  arsenal  at  Nortlifieet,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
would  be  sufficient  to  repair  the  ordinary.  There  are  no  less  than 
1 8  docks  in  the  six  naval  yards,  into  which  ships  of  the  line  can  be 
taken,  besides  seven  others  for  frigates,  $lc.  and  we  think  it  has 
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been  satisfactorily  shewn*  tfaat,  by  a  due  appropriation  of  them, 
there  might  be  constantly  brought  forward  eight  or  ten  sail  of  the 
line  from  the  ordinary,  which  are  more  than  are  wanted,  as  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  shew. 

Assuming  it  as  a  fact,  that400,CXX)  tons  of  shipping  arem  a  state 
of  ordinary,  of  which  80  or  100,000  tons  may  consist  of  ships 
of  the  line ;  that  one  fourth  of  these,  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  that  twenty  74  gun  ships  may  advantageously  be  re- 
paired, and  that  twenty  more  are  actually  on  the  stocks ;  we  would 
propose  that  two  new  and  two  old  ships  should  be  brought  forward 
for  service  every  year ;  that  two  sail  of  the  line  should  be  built  an* 
nually  at  Bombay,  and  the  timbers  of  two  others  prepared  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  brought  home  in  their  holds.  By  these  means  we 
have  at  once  the  eight  ships  of  the  line  necessary  to  keep  up  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  fleet.  The  sixteen  frigates  might  be  procured  by 
building  one  at  Bombay,  one  at  Trincomalle,  one  at  Bengal,  one 
at  Prince  of  Wales's  island,  and  one  at  Trinidad,  each  of  which 
should  bring  home  her  duplicate,  or,  at  least,  a  considerable  part 
of  it;  the  remaining  s?V  might  be  provided  at  home,  either  from 
the  ordinary,  or  by  buildii^  them  of  fir.  The  sloops,  gun-brigs, 
tenders,  and  other  small  vessels  might  be  built  of  fir  or  larch ;  or, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  if  built  in  India,  from  the  refuse  of 
the  timber  employed  in  the  large  ships,  they  would  cost  litde  more 
than  the  price  of  labour. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  would  go  a  readier  way  to  work, 
and  reduce  our  present  naval  establishment,  as  unnecessarily  lai^e  to 
cope  with  that  of  the  enemy.  It  was  observed  by  the  late  Lord  Mel- 
ville in  the  House  of  Lords  in  18 10,  (and  the  same  sentiments  have 
been  uttered  in  the  other  house,)  '  that  the  naval  establishment  of 
this  country  was  then  upon  a  scale  considerably  exceeding  what  in, 
wisdom,  in  sound  policy,  and  on  every  principle  of  economy  it  ought 
to  be.'f  He  admitted  that  our  naval  superiority  ought  at  all  timer 
to  be  decisive  and  commanding ;  but  that,  considering  the  scarcity 
of  naval  timber,  and  the  high  price  of  naval  stores  of  every  de- 
scription, it  was  not  a  time  for  the  country  to  give  way  to  an  osten- 
tatious and  prodigal  experditure.  He  thought  that  about  ninety 
sail  of  the  line  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  home  and  foreign  ser- 
vice, and  therefore  recommended  keeping  as  many  ships  of  the  line 
as  possible  sound  and  entire  to  meet  future  exigencies — in  other 
words,  to  lay  them  up  in  ordinary.     The  eftVct  of  this,  we  have  al- 

♦  lu  a  letter  to  Lord  Mtlvillc  reap-  ''liiiK  iroop.^hiph,  nnd  the  j;ene»al  state  of  the 
„avy^ — a  pamphlet  s-ipposod  to  be  wrilieii  by  hih  Inlf  M-creinry,  Mr.  liudge,  and  well 
dcserviiijp  the  attentive  perusal  ol'  cvvry  manroiinpclid  with  unvul  conroms. 

t  Printed  Speech  of  the  hitr  Lord  JMcIvillv,  uiudo  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
lubjcct  of  employing  troop-bhipu. 

ready 
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ready  explained.  On  the  other  point  we  are  not  much  disposed  ta 
differ  from  his  lordship^  considering  the  enemy's  fo^-ce  then  afloat, 
and  supposing  a  suspension  of  farther  preparations  on  his  part. 
We  agree  with  him  that,  between  the  period  of  the  victory  of  Tra- 
falgar and  that  of  his  lordship's  speech,  a  considerable  reduction 
might  have  been  made ;  but  we  totally  dissent  from  any  such  re- 
duction now.  Our  navy^it  is  true,  rides  triumphant  on  the  ocean 
without  a  rivals  because  the  only  one  with  which  it  has,  of  late  years^ 
bad  to  contend,  does  not  now  venture  to  leave  its  ports — at  least, 
with  any  intention  to  meet  us.  But,  are  we  to  consider  this  con* 
duct  of  the  enemy  a»  altogether  the  effect  of  fear^  or  of  a  premedita- 
ted system  i  Is  he  inactive  in  his  naval  preparations  ?  Does  he  shew^ 
either  in  words  or  measures^  that  he  has  finally  yielded  the  point  of 
naval  superiority  ^  Are  the  maritime  peace^  to  which  he  has  so 
often  pledged  himself^  and  the  maritime  rights  about  which  so 
much  clamour  has  been  raised  ^  meant  only  as  ^  windy  words'  to 
bully  us  out  of  those  rights  obtained  by  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  our  ancestors,  and  sanctioned  by  time  and  treaties  i  Or,  do 
not  thie  aetive  preparations  in  all  his  ports,  rather  indicate  a  deter*^ 
mined  perseverance  in  some  settled  plan  which,  he  fondly  hopes, 
mil  tend  to  our  destruction?  and  ought  they  not  to  convince  u» 
that  the  great  battle  is  yet  to  be  fought  which  must  firmly  establish 
our  naval  superiority  i  We  have  ^  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it/ 
Before  then  we  talk  of  reducing  our  navy,  let  us  examine  the  pre- 
sent state  of  that  of  the  enemy «  If  our  researches  are  at  all  correct^ 
it  wUl  be  found  pretty  nearly  as  under :— * 

Line.  Frigates.      ^    ^  ^       Line.  Frigates* 

In  the  Texel  ready     9  4  Fitting  and  Building  1  4 

In  die  Scheldt    .19  4  .......  9  1 

Other  Dutch  ports     16 3  2 

2  5 £  2 

5  6  , «  1 

1  1 2  2 

5  3 5  2 

18  14      . 3  O 

1  1 0  2 

1  2 1  3 

3  3 4  3 


Cherburgh  . 

Brest     .  . 

X'Qrient  . 

Hochfort  . 

Toulon  .  • 

Genoa   .  . 

Naples  .  . 

Venice  .  . 


In  the  minor  ports  7    n.        n  r\       ia 

ofFrance       S  ^        2      .......    0      14 


Making  a  total  of  65       ^1      ready  for  sea,  and   32      36 
in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  that^  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year;  w.e  shall  have  opposed  to  us,  under  French  colours,  ninety- 
seven  sail  of  tlie  line  and  eighty-seven  frigates.    If  to  these  we  add 
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twenty-cix  yail  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates  belonging  to  Russia, 
(exclusive  often  sail  of  the  line  andas  many  frigates  in  the  Black  Sea,) 
twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  six  fri^rates  to  Sweden,  and  four  sail  of  the 
line  and  one  frigate  to  Denmark,  most  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  ser- 
vice,  and  all  of  which  were,  but  a  very  few  months  ago,  in  declared 
h'i«tility  to  us,  we  shall  have  a  force  to  watch  at  least,  if  not  to  con- 
tend uitli,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  sail  of  the  line  and  one 
hundred  and  six  frigates.     The  number  of  ships  in  commission,  in 
the  British  navy,  fluctuates  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
five  sail  of  the  line,  and  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  Afty  frigates,  with  a  proportion  of  smaller  vessels  and  sta- 
tionary ships.     If  the  enemy  would  leave  his  ports  and  contest  with- 
usy  as  formerly,  the  point  of  naval  superiority,  then,  indeed,*  we 
might  spare  a  few  ships  of  the  line,  and  reckon  w^on  recniiting  our 
own  force,  as  formerly,  from  his.     But  the  system  of  naval  warfare 
has  undergone  a  total  change  since  the  unparalleled  victory  of  Tra- 
fali^ar.     If  the  enemy  now  steals  out  by  chance,  or  moves  his  ships 
fro{ri  one  port  to  another,  the  achievement  is  hailed  as  a  triumph.' 
The  present  system  of  Uie  French  government  is  not  to  fight,  but 
to  keep  in  port ;  ours  to  blockade  him  there ;  and,  to  do  this  effec-' 
tualJy^  the  blockading  squadron  must  necessarily  exceed  that  of  die' 
enemy  blockaded.     But  with  this  excess,  it  is  not  always  possible  tO" 
confuse  him  to  his  ports.     What  then,  it  may  be  as^ed,  is  the  ad-' 
vantJi;^e  of  our  blockading  system  ?   We  shall  briefly  state  what,  to' 
ns  at  least,  appear  to  be  the  inconveniences  which  attend  it,  and 
the  good  effects  by  which  those  inconveniences  are  counterbalan- 
ced.    It  is  the  more  important  to  settle  these  points,  because  on 
them  hinges  the  answer  to  the  following  question — Can  we,  con- 
sistently with  national  policy  and  national  security,  dismantle  a  part 
of  our  present  force  (not  to  preserve  it,  for  that  we  have  shewn  to 
b<!  out  of  the  question,  but)  to  effect  an  annual  saving  of  some- 
thine;  short  of  one  million  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  instead  of  our  ships  taking  a  cruize,  as 
in  former  wars,  to  look  for  the  enemy  at  sea,  and  then  return  to 
Spithead  to  refit  and  refresh,  and  to  remain  in  port  for  the  winter 
moiitlis,  they  now  keep  the  sea  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  in  all 
•  seasons  of  the  year,  off^  the  enemy's  ports.  Tliis,  it  is  obvious, 
cannot  be  done  without  an  extraordinary  wear  and  tear  in  the  ships, 
a  j:;rcat  expense  in  sending  out  provisions  and  water  for  their  sup- 
ply, and  a  great  anxiety,  on  the  part  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  blockading  squadron,  lest  the  enemy  should  effect  his  escape. 
It  is  well  known  that  tlie  constant  watching  for  an  opportunity  of 
gt».ttinj^  nt  the  enemy,  and  frustrating  his  plans,  has  so  preyed  on 
tilt*  spirits  and  constitution,  as  to  wear  out  many  of  our  best  offi- 
cers.    Tiio  patience,  i)ers€verauce,  and  good  will  with  which  both 
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officers  and  men  have  carried  on  this  most  disagreeable  and  hai'ass- 
ing  service,  are  above  all  praise,  and  the  more  so,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  Success  of  these  extraordinary  exertions  (exertions^ 
we  are  persuaded,  peculiar  to  the  hardy  and  intrepid  sons  of  Great 
Britain)  is  always  uncertain ;  for  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that, 
with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  of  the  summer  months,  there  is 
scarcely  another  month  in  the  year  in  which  the  enemy  may  not  ef- 
fect his  escape  unperceived  by  the  blockading  squadron.  Should 
his  course  be  tracked,  the  reduced  state  of  the  provisions  and  water 
of  our  squadron  may  not  always  allow  it  to  follow  him.  ,  To  obvi- 
ate this  evil  effectually,  the  blockading  ships  must  be  frequently  re- 
lieved ;  to  do  which,  allowing  for  casualties,  would  require,  on  the 
home  stations,  at  least  one  ship  in  six,  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
one  in  four  above  the  enemy.  At  this  low  calculation,  we  ought 
not  to  have  less,  for  watching  the  ninety-seven  sail  of  the  line  and* 
eighty-seven  frigates,  which  the  -  enemy  will  have  fit  for  sea  in  the 
course  of  next  year,  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  sail  of  the  line 
and  one  hundred  and  four  frigates ;  without  any  provision  for  the 
{protection  of  our  numerous  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  America,  the  fisheries  of  Greenland  and 
Newfoundland,  and  our  exclusive  commerce  to  every  part  of  the 
world;  without  any  security  for  the  Baltic,  which  alone  requires 
six  or  dght  ships  of  the  line,  to  protect  our  3000  merchant  ves- 
sels trading  there  against  Denmark  and  Prussia.  It  is  pretty  clear, 
then,  that  if  the  blockading  system  is  to  be  persevered  in,  instead 
of  reducing,  we  shall  very  shortly  be  under  the  necessity  of  aug- 
menting, our  naval  force. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  disadvantages  of  a  constant  blockade, 
we  may  reckon  the  complete  security  which  the  trade  of  this  king- 
dom has  experienced  in  consequence  of  it.  The  insursmce  is  now  '■ 
little  more  tlian  that  of  a  common  sea  risk.  Single  ships  run  with 
licences,  and  fleets  of  one  hundred  sail  and  more,  proceed  in  safety 
under  the  convoy  of  a  frigate  or  a  sloop  of  war.  So  unusual  is  it 
now  for  an  enemy's  ship  to  venture  out,  that,  when  it  happens, 
the  mercantile  world  is  thrown  into  as  much  alarm  as  the  enemy 
himself:  notices  are  posted  up  at  Lloyd's;  the  Admiralty  is  beset 
with  clamorous  representations ;  and  the  daily  papers  are  filled 
with  lamentations  and  conjectures  as  absurd,  as  their  expectations 
are  generally  unreasonable.    ^ 

But,  great  as  the  benefits  are  which  commerce  derives  from  our 
naval  pre-eminence,  they  are  trifling  indeed  when  compared  with 
the  perfect  security  and  tranquillity  which  every  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  has.  enjoyed,  while  the  nations  of  the  continent  have,  each, 
in  its  turn,  been  deluged  with  blood.  Insufferably  perverse  or 
incurably  stupid  must  that  man  be^  who  will  not  acknowledge,  or 

who 
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who  does  not  feel,  (hat,  to  our  imdisputed  command  of  the  ocean 
alone,  it  ia  owing  that  the  Peninsula  is  not  now  groaning  under  the 
iron  sway  of  Buonaparte,  and  that  the  porta  of  Cadiz  and  L' 
bon  are  not,  at  this  moment,  thronged  with  fleets  for  carryi 
the  war,  with  all  its  train  of  horrors,  iuto  the  heart  of  Irelanil.     ' 
the  free  and  secure  passage  over  the  ocean,  must  be  ascribed  tha 
facility  and  dispatch  with  which  the  ariiiy  of  our  illustrious  com- 
mander in  Spam  has  been  reint'arced,  and  tlie  opportunities  which 
have  been  afforded,  under  his  auspices,  of  establishii^  our  military 
character  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  that  of  our  naval  reputation.     It  was 
the  British  navy  which  wrested  from  the  tyrant's  grasp,  and  convey- 
ed to  their  injured  and  inaulted  country,  the  gallant  Romana  and  his 
brave  followers ;  and  it  was  the  same  navy  which  snatched  froui 
impending  destruction,  or  captivity,  worse  than  destruction,  o 
own  gallant  army,  which  had  so  gloriously  retrieved  its  characi 
under  the  walls  of  Corunna,  af^er  a  most  harassing  and  disastn 
retreat. 

If  any  part  of  the  naval  force  could  be  spared  from  its  numen 
and  important  services,  it  could,  in  our  opinion,  only  be  employi 
to  advantage,  in  the  conveyance  of  troops,  in  lieu  of  that  vast  maSB 
of  transport  tonnage  kept  constantly  on  hire,  which,  we  believe,  at 
this  moment  is  not  much  short  of  1^0,000  tons,  amounting  ta 
an  annual  e\pense  of  two  millions  sterling.  Troop  ships  fitted  up 
from  tiie  ordinary  of  the  navy,  with  reduced  inasta  and  yarda,  an 
so  much  superior  to  transports,  in  point  of  accommodation— -safety 
— dispatch — facility  of  landing  and  embarking  troops  and  stores — s 
so  capable  of  defending  themselves  against  any  thing  short  of  a  liue^ 
of-battle  ship, — as  to  admit  of  no  comparison.  They  may  perhaps 
be  more  expensive  ill  the  outfit;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that  ai» 
equal  quantity  of  tonnage  would  be  spared  from  the  regular  navy 
in  frigates  and  fourtli  rates  now  employed  as  convoys  for  transports, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  the  two  millions  might  most  advantageously 
he  transferred  from  the  transport  service  to  the  regular  navy.  And 
if  it  be  true,  as  Lord  Melville  staled,*  that  since  the  peace  of 
Amiens  120  transports  have  been  captured  or  lost,  that  1700  regular 
troops  have  been  taken,  and  l^KX)  perished  in  those  vessels,  the 
difference  of  expense  is  surely  of  little  moment.  '  I  reject,'  says 
hia  lordship,  '  all  such  calculations ;  for  I  hold  the  life  of  a  British 
sailor  or  soldier  to  be  inestimable.'  Instead  then  of  dischai^ing 
20,000  seamen,  a  number  that  could  not  be  raised  again  with  the 
utmost  exertion  in  less  than  iive  or  six  years,  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  advantageous,  as  well  as  more  economical,  to  employ  them 
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in  troop  ships,  where  they  would  always  be  at  hand,  when  wanted, 
to  man  the  effective  navy.  We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  present 
Lord,  Melville  is  following  up  his  father's  ideas  on  this  subject,  so 
important  to  the  interests  both  of  the  navy  and  army. 

There  is  another  advantage,  of  no  trifling  moment,  arising  o*it 
of  the  blockading  system ;  it  is  the  complete  prevention  of  the  offi- 
cers and  seamen  of  the  enemy  from  gaining  that  experience  in  naval 
tactics  which  is  indispensable  for  the  management  of  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  action.  The  seamen  of  France  are  in  fact  no  longer  in 
existence,  but  in  our  prisons.  Their  fleets  are  manned  with  fo- 
reigners of  every  description — Dutch,  Danes,  Hamburghers,  Ge- 
noese and  other  Italians,  mostly  forced  into  the  service;  but  the 
French  part  of  their  crews  are  a  few  superannuated  seamen  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  younger  ones,  fishermen  reluctantly  compelled 
to  serve,  and  marine  conscripts  without  any  knowledge  of  seanian- 
ship.  But  though  ships  of  war  thus  manned  may  not  be  competent 
to  fight  ours,  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  transport  armies  to  our 
own  shores,  or  to  those  of  our  colonies. 

From  the  glance  which  we  have  taken  of  the  increasing  naval 
force  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  from  the  various  employment  of  our 
own,  it  may  not  appear  quite  so  evident  that  we  should  begin  to 
economize  with  the  nay al  department;  that  is,  with  the  professional 
or  military  part  of  it,  in  which,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  fewer 
abuses,  and  a  better  system  of  economy  exist,  than  in  any  other 
^reat  public  body  whatever.  To  the  numerous  and  highly  merito- 
rious class  of  officers  in  his  Majesty's  naval  service,  by  whose  exer- 
tions the  discipline  and  economy  of  the  fleet  have  reached  the  high- 
est point  of  p^fection,  every  attention  and  respect  are  due ;  and 
though  we  are  persuaded  that  they  would  be  the  last  to  complain  of 
any  hardship  in  reducing  the  fleet;  yet  we  think  it  would  scarcely 
be  fair  to  say,  *  You  have  braved  every  danger,  you  have  born  with 
patience,  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  privation — ^you  have  driven  the  ships 
of  every  enemy  from  every  sea,  and  now  that  there  is  nothing  for 
you  to  fight,  you  may  retire  on  yoiur  half-pay.'  We  well  remem- 
ber that  the  imprudent  haste  of  paying  off  ships,  immediately  on 
their  return  from  sea  after  the  truce  of  Amiens,  to  effect  a  paltry 
saving  of  a  few  days'  pay,  was  considered,  both  by  officers  and 
men,  as  a  most  ungracious  act  of  parsimony.  This  is  not  the  spe- 
cies of  economy  which  will  enable  us  to  prolong  the  contest.  Fa- 
tal indeed  would  be  the  delusion  which  should  tempt  our  governors 
to  reduce  the  navy,  and  transfer  our  reliance  for  protection,  from 
its  wooden  walls,  to  martello  towers,  subterranean  shafts  and  mi- 
litary canals. 

Impressed  as  we  are  with  the  necessity  of  economizing  our  means 
and  husbanding  our  resources,  we  are  yet  convinced,  that  the  re- 
duction 
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duction  of  our  fleet  is  not  the  most  effectual  mode  of  doing  it.  The 
saving  of  a  million  and  a  half  annually^  which  is  the  utmost  we 
should  save  by  discharging  20,000  seamen,  and  laying  up  60,000 
tons  of  shipping  to  rot  in  ordinary,  would  prove  but  a  poor  com>- 
pensation  tor  giving  to  the  enemy  even  a  momentary  superiority  on 
the  ocean.  A  far  more  important  saving,  as  well  as  a  more  lasting 
benefit  to  the  nation,  would  be  effected  by  the  adot)tion  of  a  regu- 
lar system  of  management  in  the  civil  departments  of  the  navy ; 
and  by  having  recourse  to  those  means  of  supply^  and  following  up 
those  improvements  at  which  we  have  briefly  ventured  to  glance. 
As  attainable  objects,  we  are  willing  to  persuade  ourselves,  that 
their  adoption  would  be  productive  of  great  present  saving,  and,  what 
is  of  much  more  importance,  would  render  us  independent  of  foreign 
nations,  and  even  of  our  own  foreign  possessions,  which,  in  the 
course  of  events,  may  slip  through  our  hands.  In  a  communication 
from  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
subject  of  planting  larch,  the  agricultural  improvement  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  means  of  public  money  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  legislature,  is  strongly  recommended,  as  the  isurest  mode  of 
securing  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  *  Its  liberty/ 
says  this  ingenious  prelate,  *  is  menaced  by  France,  and  its  pro- 
sperity has,  in  my  time,  been  twice  assailed  by  the  armed  neutrali- 
ties of  other  powers;  but  if  we  will  in  earnest  set  about  improving 
our  land  to  the  utmost,  as  the  most  efficacious  mean  of  increasing 
our  population,  we  may  long  continue,  under  God's  good  provi- 
dence, to  be  one  of  the  strongest,  as  we  are  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  industrious  and,  as  I  really  believe  (though 
there  is  great  room  for  amendment)  we  are  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficent, moral  and  religious  nations  in  the  world.' 


Art.  III.     Specimens  of  a  New  Translation  of  Juvenal.    Ox- 
ford.   Newman  and  Baxter.    18 12. 

A  NOTHER  translation  of  Juvenal  !— 

*  What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  cratk  o'  doom  V 

This  author,  however,  is  so  vrJuable,  t>!at  we  feel  no  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  surprize  at  the  attention  which  he  receives  from  the 
scholar;  and,  certainly,  no  inclination  to  blame  the  efforts  now  so 
<yenerously  and  so  frequently  made  to  introduce  him  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  English  reader. 

On  opening  the  pages  of  this  petty  publication,  however,  we 
discovered  that  we  had  reasoned  a  pure  perte  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  and  that  the  author,  so  far  from  proposing  to  himself  the 

gratification 
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gratiiication  of  the  unlearned^  began  bis  translation  with  the  per- 
suasion that  they  would  have  uothing  to  do  with  it  j  '  I  intend  to 
print  it/  he  says,  *  entirely  without  notes,  as  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  Juvenal  can  scarcely  be  made  interesting  to  a  mere  Eng- 
lish reader.'  p.  4.  In  our  younger  days,  we  remember  to  have 
stumbled  upon  the  WA)rks  of  one  John  Dry  den,  an  obscure  poet  of 
the 'seventeenth  century:  this  person,  whose  verses  are  still  extant, 
seems  to  have  fornled  an  opinion  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
the  present  writer,  and  not  only  to  have  thought  that  Juvenal  might 
be  rendered  interesting  to  the  English  reader,  but  to  have  taken 
siome  pleasure  in  making  him  so.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  version 
before  us,  if  the  author  reasons  consequentially,  must  be  intended 
principally  for  the  learned,  who  will  doubtless  express  their  obli- 
gations to  his  gratuitous  pains,  though  they  may  not  very  clearly 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  the  undertaking. 

The  translator  (like  his  predecessors)  naturally  conceives  that  he 
can  improve  upon  those  who  have  gone  before  him ;  and  he  there- 
fore.points  out,  with  equal  candour  and  modesty,  the  defects  which 
he  imagines  himself  competent  to  supply,  and  the  advantages  which 
•hijf  work  may  be  expected  to  possess.  *  Notwithstanding  (he  says) 
tfie  genera/ repute  which  translations  already  in  so  many  hands,* — 
a  strange  proof,  by  the  bye,  that  they  *  cannot  be  made  interesting 
to  the  English  reader' — '  seem  to  enjoy,  those  who  2ixe  familiar  with 
this  sententious  and  powerful  Roman,  may  perhaps  think,  rsnth  the 
author^  that  future  attempts  are  far  from  being  superseded.'  p.  3. 
And  he  accordingly  proposes  *  to  complete  the  undertaking,  of 
which  the  present  publication  is  a  specimen,  if  he  meets  with 
encouragement.'  The  parts  translated  are  the  whole  of  the  first 
satire,  and  some  favourite  passages  of  the  second  and  third.  The 
firs't  satire,  he  conceives  to  be  '  peculiarly  fit  for  his  purpose,  be- 
cause it  abounds  in  tine  passages,  and  is  not  without  difficulties/ 
How  the  fne  passages  are  rendered,  we  may  hereafter  see ;  but 
the  cUfficnities  are  got  over,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  in  a 
very  profitaBle  and  pleasant  way,  namely,  by  evading  them  alto- 
gether. 

taeda  lucebis  in  ilia 

Qua  stantes  ardent  qui  fixo  guiture  fumant, 
Et  latum  media  sulcum  deducis  arena.' 

IS  thus  summarily  disposed  of — 

*  Lest  it  be  yours  to  join  the  hapless  band, 
Who  melt  in  flames,  and  trickle  in  the  sand.' — p.  15. 

The  qualities  on  which  this  writer  chiefly  relies  for  success,  ap- 
pear to  be  those  which  Juvenal  so  eminently  enjoyed,  namely, 
*  aententiousness  and  power.'  *  Closeness  and  strength  of  expres- 
sion (he  says)  have  been  much  more  studied  than  harmony.'    This, 

however, 
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however,  must  be  set  down  as  a  mere  effusion  of  modesty ;  since  it 
is  apparent,  in  no  small  number  of  places,  that  they  have  all  been 
studied  alike.  Quantas  jaculetur  Monychus  ornos^  for  example^ 
is  thus  vigorously  and  harmoniously  rendered : 

*  How  Monychus  the  rooted  ash  would  rend 
From  the  deep  earth,  and  through  the  air  would  send/ — p.  5. 

Again : 

'  *  to  Sylla  we 

Once  gave  our  school-boy  counsel,  kffw  that  Ae, 
^  Wouhl  have  much  sounder  sleep  in  privacy/ — p.  6. 

We,  too,  have  occasionally  studied  those  qualities,  and,  though 
we  pretend  not  to  improve  the  first  couplet,  we  are  not  quite  sure 
Uiat  we  could  not  add  to  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  the  se- 
cond.    We  propose, 

__,^-.— to  Sylla  we 

Once  gave  our  school-boy  counsel,  h(m  that  he 
Would  have  much  sounder  slumbers,  if  so  he 
He  would  consent  to  live  in  piivacy. 

^  Closeness  and  strength'  the  author  has  avowedly  studied  in  Ju-^ 
venal ;  but  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  what  school  hd 
learned  plain  sailing,  and  .geography. 

■  ;— — utere  velis, 

Totos  pande  sinus:  he  translates, 

■  '  "■  *  spread  each  flowing  sail, 

Steer  to  the  wind/ — p.  15. 

Steer  to  the  wind !  *  Ah  !  G —  help  thee,  Rory !  more  sail  than 
ballast.'  Satire  would  make  but  little  progress  in  this  way  :  and 
the  translator  will  probably  hear,  with  some  amazement,  that  when 
we  ^  spread  our  flowing  sails,  and  court  the  gale,'  we  steer  from 
the  wind,  and  not  fo  it. 

Omnis  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvitur  aurum 
is  thus  rendered : 

*  O  !  lot  not  all  the  sand  of  glittering  gold 
l^y  refluent  Tagus  back  to  ocean  roll'd.' — p.  ip. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  author  has  the  authority  of  Horace 
lor  tho  possibility  of  streams  returning  to  their  springs; 

quis  neget  nrduis 

Pronos  relubi  posse  rivos 
Montibus  ? 

l)ut  siill  lio  is  wrong ;  for  tliougli  the  Tagus  may  imquestionably 
flow  hack  to  C'aMtile,  he  certuiulv  will  not  And  the  ocean  on  his  ar- 
rival  iIkmo.     \Vc  have  traversed  that  country  in  all  directions  with- 
out 
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out  seeing  it ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  oldest  of  its  inhabitants 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Though  the  author  has  honestly  attempted  to  deter  the  unlearned 
from  approaching  his  translation,  yet,  as  he  must  be  aware  of  the 
{]^ing  nature  of  mankind,  and  their  unlucky  propensity  to  look  into 
fofbidden  things,  we  cannot  but  think  him  somewhat  accountable, 
in  foro  conscieutiae,  for  the  wrong  impressions  of  Roman  manners, 
&c.  which  they  will  undoubtedly  receive  from  his  representations. 
For  example : 

'  Those  slaves j  whose  feet  make  white  our  native  plains/ — p.  12. 

The  English  reader  will  naturally  gather  from  this,  that  the  Ro- 
mans used  the  dried  feet  of  slaves  for  scrubbing-brushes :  but  this, 
we  can  assure  him,  was  by  no  means  the  case. 

Again  : — what  will  the  English  reader,  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
purity  of  election,  think  of  the  story  of  Marius,  who  was  *  senten- 
qed  by  a  vote  inane/  a  bad  vote,  we  presume !  Assuredly,  while  he 
pities  the  innocent  sufferer,  he  will  feel  gi*eat  indignation  at  the 
j^rson  whose  unauthorized,  voice  decided  his  fate.  And  he  will  be 
vrong  in  both. 

Instituitque  rudes,  melior  Locusta,  propinquas 
Per  faniam  et  populum  uigros  efferre  maritos. 

■  '*  Better  than  fell  Locusta,  she  can  teach 
Her  rustic  friends  to  bear  far  out  of  reach 
Their  husband's  blacken'd  corpse — despising  vulgar  speech.* — p.  10. 

The  English  reader  will  readily  subscribe  to  the  merits  of  this 
venerable  old  lady,  in  teaching. her  countrywomen  to  conceal  sufch 
(fisagreeable  objects.  .  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  observe  that,  in 
the  original,  she  teaches  them  just  the  contrary.  With  respect  to 
the  little  compliment  paid  to  her  taste  in  contemning  vulgarity,  and 
which  is  solely  owing  to  the  translator's  good  opinion  of  her,  we 
shall  not  meddle  with  it. 

^  He  will  also  be  charmed  with  the  disinterested  and  facetious  cha- 
racter of  the  Roman  legacy  hunters..  When  told  that  their  old 
friend  has  been  suddenly  carried  off  by  an  apoplectic  lit,  without 
makii^  a  will,  in  dieir  favour, 

*  No  visage  saddens,  for  none  feels  a  XDOund,' — p.  10. 
his  admiration  may  probably  suffer  some  abatement  when  he  learns 
that  they  do  not  bear  their  disappointment  with  quite  so  much  com- 
posure in  Juvenal,  where  ihey  not  only  feel  a  wound,  but  carry 
their  resentment  of  it  so  far  as  to  insult  his  ashes. 

But  the  translation  is  full  of  these  pleasant  misrepresentations  : 
ztkd  we  shall  not  be  altogether  easy,  unless  the  author  agrees  to 
paint  two  snakes  over  the  frontispiece  of  his  next  edition,  to  keep 
the  unlearned  completely  out  of  bis  circle. 

We 
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We  must  also  intreat  him  to  re-consider  a  few  ideas  which  he  ap- 
f)ears  to  liave  somewhat  hastily  adopted,  and  which,  to  us,  at  least, 
savour  greatly  of  singularity.  Thus,  if  an  epithet  suits  one  object, 
he  immediately  concludes  that  it  wiil  fit  every  other :  glomng^  (for 
example,)  which  his  predecessors  apply  to  Uie  wheels  of  a  car,  he 
applies  to  the  reins,  &c.  If  this  be  done  to  conceal  his  obligations^ 
we  can  only  say  to  him  in  the  words  of  the  original, 

Tam  jejuna  fames,  cum  possis  honestius  illic 
Et  rapere! 

In  another  place  he  seems  to  think  that  filthiness  is  a  cure  for  in- 
credulity;  at  least,  the  English  reader  will  discover  no  other  mean- 
ing in  the  following  exquisite  couplet : 

*  Vain  empty  dreams !  at  which  each  boy  will  laugh,  * 

Save  those  who  wash  not  in  the  public  hath! — p.  17- 

But  enough  : — before  we  conclude,  however,  we  would  seriously 
ask  the  author  what  he  really  proposes  to  himself  and  the  public, 
by  this  undertaking  ?  He  admits  that  it  cannot  be  made  '  interesting 
to  the  mere  English  reader' ;  and  how,  without  critical  observations, 
it  can  be  made  either  useful  or  agreeable  to  any  other,  we  profess 
ourselves  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  He  is  possessed  of  no  new  lights 
— liere  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  attract  the  scholar.  But  we  go 
farther.  These  *  Specimens'  are  not  a  translation — ^nor,  if  the  writer 
possessed  the  qualities,  of  which  we  discover  no  traces,  pathos, 
dignity  and  humour,  could  he  make  them  such:  for — we  must  be 
frank  with  him — he  does  not  understand  the  original.  In  no  in- 
stance has  he  entered  into  the  author's  mind  :  he  sees  not  his  ob- 
ject ;  he  feels  not  his  energy ;  he  comprehends  not  his  dignified 
sarcasm.     He  begins, 

A  silent  hearer  must  I  yet  remain 

Of  that  hoarse  Codrus,  and  his  croaking  strain  ? 

Endure  his  Theseid  still?' 

Does  this  poor  drawl  (the  produce  of  *  an  after  dinner's  sleep') 
contain  a  single  spark  of  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  original  i  The 
semper  ego  auditor  tantum^  and  the  nunquamne  reponam,  are  as 
if  they  had  never  been.  Juvenal  breaks  silence  in  a  burst  of  gene- 
ral impatience ;  the  translator  restricts  his  somnolent  interrogation 
to  Codrus:  Juvenal — but  it  is  useless  to  waste  another  word  on 
the  matter. 

If,  however,  the  writer  be  determined  to  proceed,  we  would  in- 
treat him  not  to  precipitate  his  work.  Years  nmst  apparently  pass 
away  before  he  can  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  author, 
lyieanwhile  the  Euglish  reader  will  manifest  no  signs  of  impatience 
for  what  is  not,  after  all,  to  interest  him ;  and  the  scholar,  if  such  a 
one  can  be  supposed  to  waste  a  thought  on  the  translator's  pro- 
gress. 
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gress,  may  console  himself  with  reflecting  that  every  day  is  taking 
from  his  diiflcultiesy  and  that  he  may  ultimately  hope  to  receive  a 
version  which^  v^ith  the  original  at  his  elbow,  he  may  possibly  find 
intelligible  in  more  places  than,  from  the  present  attempt,  he  has 
any  encouragement  to  expect. 
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N  attempting  a  review  of  this  work,  we  cannot  avoid  professing, 
that  we  are  far  from  entertaining  the  impression  of  sitting  down 
,  as  competent  judges,  to  decide  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  its 
author :  on  this  point  the  public  voice,  not  only  within  our  own 
islands,  but  wherever  science  is  cultivated,  has  already  pronouncecl 
too  definitive  a  sentence,  to  be  weakened  or  confirmed  by  any  thing 
that  we  can  suggest  of  exception  or  approbation.  Our  humble  la- 
bours, on  such  an  occasion,  must  be  much  more  analytical  and  his- 
torical than  critical ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  author's  candour,  to  suppress  any  remark  which  may  occur 
to  us,  as  tending  to  correctipn  or  improvement.  It  has  most  assured- 
ly fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  one  individual  to  contribute  to  the  progress 
of  chemical  knowledge  by  discoveries  so  numerous  and  important 
as  those  which  have  been  made  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy :  and  with 
regard  to  mere  experimental  investigation,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
rank  bis  researches  as  more  splendidly  successful,  than  any  which 
hi^e  ever  before  illustrated  the  physical  sciences  in  any  of  their  de- 
partments. We  are  aware  that  the  Optics  of  Newton  will  immedi- 
ately occur  to  our  readers  as  an  exception ;  but  without  attempt- 
ing to  convince  those  who  may  differ  from  us  on  this  point,  we  ara 
disposed  to  abide  by  the  opinion,  that  for  a  series  of  well  devised 
experiments  and  brilliant  discoveries,  the  contents  of  Davy's  Bake- 
rian  Lectures  are  as  much  superior  to  those  of  Newton's  Optics,  as 
the  Principia  are  superior  to  these,  or  to  any  other  human  work^ 
for  the  accurate  and  refined  application  of  a  sublime  and  simple 
theory  to  the  most  intricate  and  apparently  anomalous  results,  de- 
rived from  previous  obser;vation. 

Discoveries  so  far  outshining  all  that  has  been  done  in  other 
Gountries,  and  constituting  so  marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  che- 
mistry, cannot  be  contemplated  by  any  Englishman,  who  possesses 
a  taste  for  science,  without  sonie  degree  of  national,  and  even  local 
exi^tion;  although  it  is  truQ  that  other  individuals^  and  other 
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countries  have  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  common 
cause ;  some,  by  improving  the  principles  of  other  departments  of 
physics  which  have  been  so  happily  applied,  or  by  furnishing  4lie  ' 
hiost  powerful  agents  and  the  most  convenient  instruments,  which 
have  been  employed  with  so  much  address;  and  others  by  coUs^te^ 
ral  or  independent  speculations  apd  researches,  which  have  here 
been  blended  together  into  one  system.  ,  ..      ...         , 

From  all  tliese  sources  our  author  has  derived  the  materials  of  a 
volume,  which,  when  compared  even  with  the  latest  works  of  a 
similar  nature,  exhibits  a  more  rapid  and  triumphant  progress  of 
improvement  than  can  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  human  inven- 
tion. He  has  adverted,  with  a  very  laudable  modesty,  to  the  fa- 
vourable circumstances  under  which  his  researches  were  conducted : 

*  Nothing  tends  so  much,'  he  observes,  *  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  as  the  application  of  a  new  instrument.  The  native  intel- 
lectual powers  of  men  in  different  times,  are  not  so  much  the  causes  of 
the  different  success  of  their  labours,  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  means 
and  artificial  resources  in  their  possession.  Independent  of  vessels  of 
glass,  there  could  have  been  no  accurate  manipulations  in  common 
chemistry :  the  air  pump  was  necessary  for  the  investigation  of  the  pro- 
perties of  gaseous  matter ;  and  without  the  Voltaic  apparatus,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  examining  the  relations  of  electrical  polarities  ta 
chemical  attractions.' 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  almost  every  other  dis- 
covery of  importance,  which  has  been  made  in  science,  has  been 
facilitated  by  some  previous  steps,  which  have  rendered  practicable 
what  might  otherwise  have  presented  insuperable  obstacles  to  hu- 
man ingenuity ;  nor  has  such  a  preparation  ever  been  allowed  to 
detract  from  the  just  applause,  bestowed  on  those  who  have  been 
distinguished  from  their  contemporaries  by  a  more  successful  exePr 
tion  of  talent. 

Until  the  year  1806,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  been  remarkable 
for  the  industrious  and  ingenious  application  of  those  means  of  ex-- 
'periment  only,  which  had  been  long  known  to  chemists ;  he  had 
acquired,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  a  M^ell  established  cele- 
brity among  men  of  science  throughout  Europe,  by  the  originality 
and  accuracy  of  his  researches ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  fluent  and 
impressive  delivery  of  his  lectures  had  obtained  him  the  most  flat- 
tering marks  of  approbation  from  the  public  of  the  metropolis^ 
But  it  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  that  in  rej}eating  some  elec- 
trochemical experiments  of  very  doubtful  authority,  he  >vas  led  into 
a  new  train  of  reasoning  and  investigation,  which  enabled  him  to 
demonstrate  the  important  laws  of  the  connexion  between  the  elec- 
trical affections  of  bodies  and  their  chemical  powers.  This  was  h.\9. 
first  great  discovery :  find  when  be  was  complimented  on  the  occa- 
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sion  by  the  Institute  of  France  with  the  prize  established  by  Buo- 
n^parte^  it  was  only  questioned,  by  those  who  were  capable  of  ap- 
preciating its  importance,  whether  they  acted  with  strict  impartiality 
in  assigning  to  him  the  annual  interest  only;  while  h6  appeared  to 
have  a  fair  claim  to  the  principal,  which  was  allotted,  by  the  donor, 
to  the  author  of  a  discovery  relating  to  electricity,  paramount  to 
that  of  Franklin  or  of  Volta.  Our  author's  next  great  step  was  thfe 
decomposition  of  the  alkalis,  which  he  effected  the  succeeding 
year :  and  this,  though  less  interesting  and  important  with  regard  to 
the  fiindamental  theory  of  the  science,  was  more  brilliant  and  im*- 
posing,  from  its  capability  of  being  exhibited  in  a  visible  and  tan- 
gible form.  The  third  striking  feature,  which  distinguishes  the 
system  advanced  in  the  present  work,  is  the  assertion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  at  least  two  empyreal  principles ;  oxygen,  and  the  elasti(: 
fluid  called  the  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  being  considered  as  possessing 
equal  claims  to  the  character  of  simple  or  undecompounded  sub- 
stances. A  fourth  peculiarity,  which,  however,  is  less  exclusively 
and  originally  a  doctrine  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  is  the  theory  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  proportions  in  which  all  bodies  combine  with 
each  other ;  a  theory  respecting  which  hints  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  several  chemists  of  the  last  century,  but  for  the  explicit 
illustration,  and  general  and  minute  application  of  which,  the  sci- 
ence is  principally  indebted  to  our  countryman  Mr.  Dalton ;  al- 
though the  work'  before  us  tends  much  more  to  its  confirmation 
than  any  other  mass  of  evidence  which  has  yet  been  collected  on  the 
subject.  On  each  of  these  four  principal  novelties  we  shall  makei 
some  extracts  and  abstracts ;  having  first  given  a  hasty  outline  of 
the  interesting  sketch  of  the  progress  of  chemistry  which  constituteia 
the  introduction. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  our  author  in  his  inquiries  ho^ 
far  any  of  the  Arabian  physicians  or  magicians  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  founders  of  the  science  of  chemistrv,  rather  than  the 
Greeks  or  Egyptians,  or  even  to  conjecture  in  what  sense  Firmi- 
cus,  whom  he  has  not  mentioned,  may  have  intended  to  employ 
Ae  term  chymia,  which  he  simply  introduces  as  a  science  or  mys- 
tery :  but  contenting  ourselves  with  enumerating  the  names  of  Ro- 
ger Bacon  and  Basil  Valentine,  as  the  greatest  chemists  of  the 
13th  and  15th  centuries,  and  Paracelsus,  Agricola,  and  Libavius, 
of  the  l6th,  we  shall  hasten  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th,  as  the 
true  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  pneumatic  chemistry, 
tinder  the  auspices  of  Van  Helmont,  who  first  distinctly  observed  the 
propekties  of  several  elastic  fluids,  which  he  denominated  g&ses ; 
and  more  especially  of  Rey,  who,,  in  the  year  1630,  expressly 
maintained  the  absorption  of  air  by  metals  during  their  calcination; 
nor  was  it  much  later  tliat  Torricelli  and  Pascal  began  to  investi- 
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gate  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  air  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion. About  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  del  Ci* 
mento,  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces, which  constitutes  an  era  so  important  in  the  progress  of  bu- 
Hian  knowledge,  the  most  distinguished  chemists  iii  Germany  were 
Glauber,  Kunckel,  Brandt,  Hofmann,  Beccher,  and  Stahl;  in 
France,  Horn  berg,  Geoffroy,  and  the  Lemerys ;  and  in  England, 
Boyle,  Hooke,  Slare,  and  Mayow ;  but  with  regard  to  the  philo- 
sophical theory,  especially  of  ^n^eumatic  chemistry,  the  English 
had  advanced  far  beyond  their  neighbours,  even  before  the  public 
cation  of  the  correct  and  comprehensive  speculations  contained  in 
the  queries  of  Newton,  which  marked  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  century,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the- 
more  refined  and  accurate  cultivation  of  chemical  science.  In  pur- 
suit of  these  suggestions,  the  order  of  chemical  attractions  appeara 
to  have  been  first  distinctly  exhibited  in  a  tabular  form  by  Geof- 
froy, about  the  year  1718.  The  idea  of  a  single  combustible  prin- 
ciple, or  phlogiston,  is  traced  to  Albertus  Magnus,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Roger  Bacon,  and  was  received,  from  Beccher  by  Stah^ 
who  advanced  in  support  of  it  many  ingenious  experiments ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  decomposition  of  Glauber's  salt  by  charcoal ;  and  this 
doctrine  was  ^almost  universally  adopted  throughout  Europe,  in 
preference  to  the  more  correct  views  of  Boyle,  Hooke,  and  Mayow. 
The  researches  of  these  chemists  were,  however,  in  some  de- 
gree revived  by  the  industrious  Dr.  Hales,  although  he  was  un- 
fortunately misled  by  the  idea,  that  all  elastic  fluids  were  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  only  distinguished  by  some  accidental  modifi- 
cations, from  the  presence  of  various  effluvia.  The  error  of  this 
opinion  was  clearly  and  elegantly  displayed  by  Dr.  Black,  who 
published,  in  1 736,  a  little  essay  on  magnesia  and  fixed  air,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  true  beguming  of  the  pneumatic  che- 
mistry. The  earliest  labours  of  Mr.  Cavendish  are  dated  in  1765, 
when  he  invented  the  hydropn^umatic  apparatus,  discovered  in- 
•  flammable  air,  and  made  many  very  important  experiments  on  the 
properties  of  gases  of  different  kinds.  Dr.  Priestley  followed  the 
«teps  of  Hales  and  Cavendish  with  the  most  distinguished  success^ 
and  discovered  the  existence  of  nitrous  gas,  nitrous  oxyd,  and  oxy- 
gen ;  and  exhibited,  by  means  of  the  mercurial  apparatus,  muria- 
tic acid,  suifurous  acid,  and  ammonia,  in  a  gaseous  state.  .Mac- 
quer,  Roueile,  Margraff,  Pott,  and  above  all  Bergman,  were  ia 
the  mean  time  diligently  pursuing  their  refined  analyses  on  the  con- 
tinent :  and  Scheele  was  carrying  on  a  train  of  investigations  much 
resembling  those  of  Priestley,  ascertaining  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  properties  of  the  fluoric  and  prussic  acids, 
and  the  oxymuriatic  acid  gas.  Of  all  tlitste  chemists^  Black,  Ca- 
vendish, 
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vendish,  Priestley,  and  Scheele  were  unquestionably  the  greatest 
discoverers :  the  facts,  which  they  had  brought  forward,  were  in 
some  measure  systematized  by  Lavoisier,  to  whom  our  auth()r 
thinks  that '  no  other  inquirer  except  Cavendish  can  be  compared 
for  precision  of  logic,  extent  of  view,  and  sagacity  of  induction/ 
Bayen,  in  1774,  had  shown  that  the  calx  of  mercury  was  capable 
of  being  rendered  metallic,  without  the  addition  of  any  inflamma* 
ble  substance,  and  hence  had  argued  against  the  agency  of  phlogis- 
ton in  the  revival  of  metals  in  general.  In  Che  next  year,  Lavoisier  • 
examined  the  air  afforded  by  the  calx  during  its  reduction,  which 
was  already  known  to  Priestley  and  Sheele,  and  called  it  oxygen  : 
he  demonstrated  also  the  constitution  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
showed  that  the  nitrous  and  sulfuric  acids  derive  their  properties 
from  the  combination  of  their  bases  with  oxygen  :  Mr.  Cavendish 
soon  after  showed  the  true  nature  of  the  basis  of  the  nitric  acid, 
and  made  a  discovery,  which  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance  than 
any  single  fact  which  human  ingenuity  has  ascertained,  either  before 
or  since,  that  of  the  composition  of  water  from  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. Soon  after  this,  Mr.  BerthoUet  proved  that  ammonia  con- 
sists of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen ;  and  many  other  chemists  continued 
a  .series  of  researches,  which  appeared  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
doctrine  of  Lavoisier :  the  existence  of  phlogiston  was,  however, 
still  very  ably  maintained  by  Mr.  Cavendish  in  1784,  as  'the  simpler 
of  the  two  theories  by  which  the  phenomena  might  be  explained  ; 
and  other  chemists  retained  the  same  opinion  for  a  much  longer 
period.  In  17B7,  the  French  chemists  presented  to  the  public 
their  new  system  of  nomenclature,  which  certainly  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  the  facility  of  acquiring  the  science,  but  still  more 
to  the  dissemination  of  the  doctrines  of  tlie  school  from  which  it 
proceeded. 

*  At  the  time  (p.  53.)  when  the  antiphlogistic  theory  was  established, 
electricity  had  little  or  no  relation  to  chemistry.  The  grand  results  of 
Tranklin,  respecting  the  cause  of  lightning,  had  led  many  philosophers 
to  conjecture,  that  certain  chemical  changes  in  the  atmosphere  might 
be  connected  with  electrical  phenomena;  and  electrical  discharges  had 
been  employed  by  Qavendish,  Priestley,  and  Vanmarum,  for  decompo- 
sing and  igniting  bodies ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  era  of  the  wonderful 
discovery  of  Volta,  in  1800,  of  a  new  electrical  apparatus,  that  any 
great  progress  was  made  in  chemical  investigation  by  means  of  electri- 
cal combinations. 

^  By  researches,  the  commencement  of  which  is  owing  to  Messrs. 
Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  in  1800,'which  were  continued  by  Cruickshank, 
Henry,  Wollaston,  Children,  Pepys,  Pfaff,  Desormes,  Biot,  Thenard, ' 
Ilisinger,  and  Berzclius,  it  appeared  that  various  compound  bodies 
were  capable  of  decomposition  by  electricity ;  and  experiments,  which 
(says  our  author)  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  institute,  proved  that  seve- 
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ral  subslances,  which  had  never  been  separated  into  any  other  forms  of 
nrdttet  in  the  common  processes  of  experiment,  were  susceptible  of  an- 
al}*si5  by  electrical  powers :  in  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  the 
fixed  alkalis,  and  several  of  the  earths  have  been  shown  to  be  metals 
combined  with  ow^en;  various  new  agents  have  been  furnished  to  che- 
mistry,  and  many  novel  results  obtained  by  their  application,  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  thej'  have  strengthened  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
school  of  I/ayoisier,  have  overturned  others,  and  have  proved  that  the 
generalisations  of  the  antiphlogistic  philosophers  were  far  from  having 
anticipated  the  whole  progress  of  discovery. 

*  Certain  bodies,  which  attract  each  other  chemically,  and  combine 
ivhen  their  particles  have  freedom  of  motion,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact, still  preserving;  their  aggregation,  exhibit  what  maybe  called  elec- 
trical polarities;  and  by  certain  combinations  these  polarities  may  be 
highly  exalted  \  and  in  this  case  they  become  subservient  to  chemical 
decompositions ;  and  by  means  of  electrical  arrangements^,  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  bodies  are  separated  in  a  uniform  order,  and  in  definite 
proportions.  Bodies  combine  with  a  force,  which  in  many  cases  is  cor- 
respcmdent  to  their  power  of  exhibiting  electrical  polarity  by  contact ; 
and  heat,  or  heat  and  light,  are  produced  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of 
their  combinatFon.  Vivid  infl.immiition  occurs  in  a  number  of  cases  in 
Avhich  gaseous  matter  is  not  ti.xed;  and  this  phenomenon  happens,  in 
various  instances,  without  the  interference  of  free  or  combined  oxygen. 

'  Crystals  of  oxalic  acid/  for  example,  (p.  159>)  *  touched  by  dry 
quicklime,  exhibit  electrical  powei-s  ;  and  the  acid  is  negative,  the  lime 
positive.  All  the  acid  crystals,  upon  which  I  have  experimented,  whea 
touched  by  a  plate  of  metal,  render  it  positive.  And  in  Voltaic  com- 
binations with  single  plates  or  arcs  ol'  metal,  the  metal  is  negative  on 
the  side  opposed  to  the  acid,  and  positive  on  the  side  or  pole  opposed 
to  the  alkali. 

*  Bodies  that  exhibit  electrical  effects  previous  to  their  chemical  ac- 
tion on  each  other,  lose  this  power  during  combination.  Thus,  if  a  po- 
lished plate  i>f  zinc  is  made  to  touch  a  surface  of  dry  mercury,  and 
quickly  separated,  it  is  found  i>ositively  electrical,  and  the  effect  is  in- 
ceasi'd  by  heal ;  but  if  it  bo  so  heated  as  to  amalc^amate  with  the  sur- 
Kjce  of  the  miMcury,  it  no  longer  exhibits  any  marks  of  electricity.— 
M'hen  any  conduct ini];  subsLince,  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen, 
has  its  positi\o  eloitricity  increased,  it  will  attract  oxygen  with  more 
♦v;erg\  from  any  impel  feet  ei>nducling  medium  ;' and  metallic  bodies, 
iIkvi  in  their  ounnmn  >i,Me  have  no  action  upon  water,  such  as  silver, 
attract  o,\ygen  {\\^\\\  it  e.'sily.  when  i'(Minocted  with  the  positive  pole  in 
the  ^"•»l:au•  eiiwiit  ;  ai  k\  bodies  that  act  upon  water,  such  as  zinc  and 
iron,  so  ;us  tv>  iltciMup^M'  it  lowly,  reluse  K*  attmcl  oxygen  from  it, 
when  tlM  y  auM\eii;iii\el\  ilevinlied  in  llnA'oltaic  circuit. 

*  Ailds,  wnuh  WW  .jr",;iiiM»  \\\\\\  respect  to  alkalis,  metals,  and 
earih<.  \\\v  -••|»>i;ni'd  \\k\\\  \\\c  r  luulirv  in  \\\v  Noltaiv^  circuit  at  the  po- 
sitive Mirl.K\  ■  .  -i  alkMl.-.,  II .  .  lis,  :ind  eariJiv,  are  .separated  -riMn  acids 
at  t!ie'iej;.iti\t»  s^i.i  .<  e  :  .uul  muIi  .no  ww  ;ilirariin.:;  powei^ol  ihesesur- 
fuces,  tlMt  aciiU  !\ir  HauNtiMicil  iliron^U  alkaline  solutions,  and  alkalis 
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through  acid  solutions,  to  the  surfaces  where  they  have  their  points  of 
rest.  It  is  easy  to  show  this  by  making  a  combination  of  three  agate 
cups,  one  containing  sulfate  of  potassa,  one  weak  nitn'c  acid,  and  the 
third  distilled  water,  and  connecting  them  by  asbestus  moistened  in 
pure  water,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  surface  of  the  acid  is  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  other  two  cuj^s.  When  two  wires 
of  platina,  from  a  powerful  Voltaic  apparatus,  are  introduce^d  into  the 
two  extreme  cups,  the  solution  of  the  salt  being  positively  electrified,  a 
decomposition  will  take  place,  and  in  a  certain  time  a  portion  of  po? 
tassa  will  be  found  dissolved  in  the  cup  in  contact  with  the  negative 
wire,  though  the  fluid  in  the  middle  cup  will  still  be  sensibly  acid/ 

We  mu  >t  here  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  several  of  these 
singular  effects  had  been  observed  by  Hisiuger  and  Berzelius  in 
Sweden  a  year  or  tw^o  before  the  date  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  dis- 
coveries :  but  they  had  neither  led  those  chemists  to  entertain  any 
suspicion  of  the  true  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  nor  to  ap- 
ply them  to  the  production  of  any  unknown  substances.  '^The  first 
.  of  the  remarkable  decompositions  that  our  author  effected,  by  means 
of  Jiis  newly  established  principles,  was  that  of  potass,  or  the  vege- 
table fixed  alkali,  from  which  he  obtained  the  new  metal  potassium 
in  October  1807-  When  a  thin  piece  of  pure  or  caustic  potass,  in 
its  usual  state  of  a  dry  hydret,  or  combination  with  water,  ^  is  placed 
between  two  discs  of  platina  connected  with  the  extremities  of  a 
Voltaic  apparatus  of  200  double  plates ;  it  will  soon  undergo  fusion^ 
oxygen  wilt  separate  at  the  positive  surface,  and  small  metallic  glo- 
bules will  appear  at  the  negative  surface,  which  consist  of  potassium.' 
It  may  also  be  procured  by  heating  iron  filings  to  whiteness  in 
a  gunbarrel,  aild  suffering  melted  potass  to  come  slowly  into  con- 
tact with  them,  as  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Th^nard  discovered; 
and  even  by  strongly  igniting  potass  with  charcoal^  as  Mr.  Curau- 
dau  has  shown.  This  metal  is  about  one  seventh  specifically  lighter 
than  water ;  k  fuses  at  about  150°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  becomes  ga- 
seous below  a  red  heat.  It  inflames  violently  when  moistened,  or 
when  gently  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  affording  alkaline 
fumes.  Its  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen  renders  it  a  very  useful 
s^ent  in  chemical  analyses :  naphtha  seems  to  be  almost  the  only 
substance  in  which  it  can  be  kept  with  convenience. 

Soda,  the  mineral  alkali,  affords,  when  similarly  treated,  though 
not  qiiite  so  easily,  a  metal  much  resembling  potassium,  but  a  little 
heavier,  though  still  lighter  than  water ;  fusible  at  about  £00°,  and 
evaporating  at  a  strong  red  heat :  our  author  has  very  properly 
named  it  sodium ;  it  agrees  with  potassium  in  most  of  its  pro- 
perties. 
'  Barium  was  obtained  in  May  1808,  in  the  form  of  a  dark  grey 
mass,  with  little  lustre,  by  means  of  a  process  suggested  by  MM. 
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Berzelius  and  Pontin.  A  portion  t)f  pure  barita^  moistened  with 
water,  is  placed  on  a  plate  of  platina,  which  is  rendered  positive  by 
a  Voltaic  battery,  while  a  globule  of  mercury,  placed  in  the  paste, 
is  made  negative :  an  amalgam  is  thus  obtained,  from  which  the 
mercury  is  expelled  by  distillation  in  a  tube  of  glass  free  from  lead, 
iilled  with  the  vapour  of  naphtha,  and  hermetically  seated.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  had  before  obtained  it  only  in  combination  with 
iron. 

Strontium  and  calcium  are  procured  in  the  same  manner  from 
strontia  and  lime ;  strontium  much  resembles  barium,  calcium  b  a 
little  brighter  and  whiter.  When  the  vapour  of  potassium  is  made 
to  pass  through  ignited  barita  or  lime,  or  some  of  their  compounds, 
some  potass  is  formed,  and  the  earths  are  either  partially  or  com- 
pletely reduced  to  a.  metallic  state. 

Magnesium  may  be  obtained  in  either  of  these  ways,  though 
more  slowly  by  tl:ie  electrochemical  process :  when  the  vapour ^of 
potassium  is  employed  in  a  thick  tube  of  platina,  a  small  quantity 
of  mercury  may  be  afterwards  introduced,  which  will  amalgamate " 
with  the  metal,  and  when  expelled,  will  bave  it  in  the  form  of  a 
dark  grey  metallic  film,  not  acting  so  rapidly  on  water  as  any  other 
of  the  alkaline  metals. 

Aluminium,  glycinium,  zirconium,  silicium,  and  itrium,  have 
been  obtained  less  distinctly  in  separate  forms.  Aluminiumi  for 
so  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  writing  the  word,  in  preference  to 
filuminum,  which  has  a  less  classical  sound,  withstands  all  attempts 
to  decompose  the  earth  by  electrifying  mercury  in  contact  with  it : 
but  when  a  particle  of  iron  is  employed,  with  an  electrical  power 
capable  of  fusing  it,  die  iron  is  whitened,  and  effervesces  widi  wa- 
ter, affording  a  small  portion  of  alumina.  By  means  of  the  va- 
pour of  potassium  also,  souie  gray  metallic  particles  may  be  ob- 
tained from  ignited  alumina :  and  glycina,  similarly  treated,  affords 
a  dark  coloured  substance,  which  regains  the  earthy  appearance 
when  heated  in  air,  or  moistened.  Similar  particles  obtained  from 
zirconia  are  found  to  be  partly  metallic,  and  partly  of  a  chocolate 
brown  colour.  Silicium  seems  to  have  an  appearance  somewhat 
resembling  plumbago ;  its  alloy  with  iron  may  be  obtained  like 
that  of  aluminium.  Itria  also,  treated  with  potassium,  affords  po- 
tassa,  and  acquires  a  partial  appearance  of  metallization. 

Nor  have  the  same  powerful  means  of  analysis  been  less  success- 
ful in  demonstrating  the  composition  of  the  boracic  acid,  from 
which  our  author  has  obtained  a  substance  too  little  resembling  a 
metal  to  be  termed  boracium,  but  which,  from  its  analogy  to  car- 
bon, he  had  thought  it  right  to  distinguish  by  the  more  appropriate 
than  elegant  name  boron.  It  is  procured  either  by  the  electrical 
decomposition  of  the  boracic  acid^  or  by  iguiting  that  acid  with  an 

equal 
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equal  weight  of  potassium  in  a  tube  of  iron.  It  is  of  a  dark  olive 
colour,  neither  fusible  nor  volatile  in  any  heat  to  which  it  has  been 
exposed ;  it  sparkles  very  brilliantly  when  thrown  into  oxygen  gas, 
and  a  portion  of  it  is  converted  into  boracic  afcid. 

When  the  fluoboric  acid  gas  is  decomposed  by  the  combustion 
of  potassium,  it  affords  fluate  of  potassa^  and  the  boracic  acid  only 
seems  to  be  deprived  of.  its  pxygen ;  but  when  potassium  is  burned 
jn  the  silicated  fluoric  acid,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  both  the 
silica  and  the  fluoric  acid  undergo  a  partial  decomposition,  since 
the  gas  affords  a  smaller  quantity  of  fluate  of  lime  than  before  the 
operation  of  the  potassium :  but  the  base  of  the  fluoric  acid  has 
never  been  separately  exhibited,  and  from  the  readiness  with  which 
die  fluoboric  gas  enters  into  combinations,  our  author  thinks  it  not 
altogether  impossible  that  the  fluoric  acid  contained  in  it  may  be  a 
simple  empyreal  principle  analogous  to  oxygen  and  to  *  chlorine.* 
His  opinions  on  the  nature  of  these  substances,  which  constitutes 
the  third  great  feature  of  the  present  work,  require  to  be  illustrated 
ID  his  own  words ;  p.  240. 

*  Scheele  considered  chlorine  as  an  element  of  the  muriatic  acid, 
and  hence  called  it  dephlogisticated  marine  acid.  By  that  chemist  it 
was  regarded  as  an  undecompounded  body.  Lavoisier  and  Berthollet 
asserted  thsit  it  was  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  gas  and  oxygen.  This 
idea  is  now  universally  given  up ;  but  some  chemists  jn  France  and 
Scotland  conceive  that  it  is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  and  an  unknown 
body,  which  they  call  dry  muriatic  acid.  The  weight  of  chlorine,  its 
absorbability  by  water,  its  colour,  and  the  analogy  of  some  of  its  com- 
binations to  bodies  known  to  contain  oxygen,  are  arguments  in  favour  of 
its  being  a  compound ;  and  it  is  possible  that  oxygen  may  be  one  of  its 
elements,  or  that  oxygen  a(nd  chlorine  are  similarly  constituted.  I  have 
made  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  hopes  of  detecting  oxygen  in 
it,  but  without  success  ;  none  of  its  compounds  with  inflammable  bo- 
dies will  aiibrd  this  principle  ;  charcoal,  intensely  ignited  in  it,  under- 
goes no  change,  nor  is  it  altered  by  the  strongest  powers  of  electricity. 
Should  oxygen  ever  be  procured  from  it,  some  other  form  of  matter, 
possibly  a  new  one,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  discovered  as  entering 
mto  its  constitution,  and  till  it  is  decompounded,  it  must  be  regarded, 
according  to  the  just  logic  of  chemistry,  as  an  elementary  substance. 

P.  237.  *  Chlorine  and  oxygen  are  capable  of  existing  in  combina- 
tion, and  they  form  a  peculiar  gaseous  matter.  They  do  not  unite, 
when  mixed  together,  but  when  existing  in  certain  solids,  they  may  be 
detached  in  union.  To  make  the  compound  of  chlorine  and  oxygen, 
byperoxymuriate  of  potassa  is  introduced  into  a  small  retort  of  glass, 
and  twice  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  will  cover  it  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water.  By  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  gas  is 
evolved,  and  it  must  be  collected  over  mercury.  1  discovered  this  elastic 
substance  in  its  pure  form  in  January  1811,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of 
euchlorine,  from  its  bright  yellow-green  colour.    Its  smell  is  not  unlike 
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that  of  burnt  sugar.  It  must  be  collected  and  examined  with  great 
curt*,  and  only  in  small  quantities  at  a  time ;  a  very  gentle  heat  causes 
it  to  explode,  sometimes  even  the  heat  of  the  hand ;  and  its  elements 
sepnrato  from  each  other  with  great  violence,  producing  light.  None 
ol  the  metals  that  burn  in  chlorine  act  upon  this  gas  at  common  tem- 
prmtures;  but  when  the  oxygen  is  separated  they  then  inflame  in  the 
rhlorinr.  The  proportion  in  which  chlorine  combines  with  bodies  may 
hti  li'nrniMl  from  the  decomposition  of  euchlorine ;  the  oxygen  in  which 
In  to  ilir  rhlorine  as  15  to  6*7  in  weight.  If  euchlorine  be  considered 
'  ii«  «'iihHi)itiii){  of  one  proportitm  of  oxygen  to  one  of  chlorine,  then  67 
will  lin  till*  iiumhrr  reprt^nenting  chlorine,  which  is  most  convenient  as 
lii'lmi  II  \\\u\\v  numbor.  If  euchlorine  be  supposed  to  contain  two  pn>- 
I'MiliMim  III'  rhliM'ino  nnd  one  of  oxygen,  then  the  number  representing 
ililmliH*  will  bo  :U.A«  U  will  hereafter  be  shewn  that  whichever  of 
Hiitii  iliiiit  Imi  Hinuiiirdi  tlu'  irUtions  of  the  number  will  harmonize  with 
tliH.iM  ^hiiiiiMl  tiiHii  variouH  other  combinations.' 

'I'lir  iliMiiiiir  ui  llio  Hitii|ilo  pro|>ortions  of  combinations,  ex* 
tMt|ililiiil  ill  iliriit  iiiunliois,  ^^l^\ch  Mas  the  fourth  point  that  we 
no  MMiiiit  ij  ,ih  |iiiiii(  iilailv  iM^uiriiij;  to  be  noticed,  is  thus  stated  in 

il».  iiilii'ijiii  iiiiii, 

I  ••!'•  iiiiHiilr.  luiiilr  by  Kirhter  and  Mor\-eau  had  shewn  that,  whea 
Hii  II  I  Mil  ihh  II  liiiiik>««  (•)'  i^liimrnlH  l»etween  two  neutral  ^Its,  there  is 
">  1 1  Mil  I  .,1 1 ....  Ill  ,11  til  or  liM>i»;  and  the  same  law  s€;cms  to  apply  ge- 
iM  lull/  hi  iliiiit.li;  ilr.i  iimpo*iitions.  \\\\vn  one  body  combines  with  ano- 
Hh  I  Ml  iiitiM.  iliiii,  (iiut  |ini|iovtion,  the  second  proportion  appears  to  be 
■  HH  iiniliijili  ,i|  ilhiniii  lit  thr  rtrst :  and  this  circumstance,  observe<dl 
"I'il  hii.i  III. Ill,  I)  illii.iti<it(Ml  by  Mr.  Dalton,  led  him  to  adopt  the  atomic 
li .  |'-<iii>  I .  Ill  I  III. lull  III  chan^fs,  which  had  been  ably  defended  by  Mr. 
Mii''j>i'*  III  l/i)>i,  iiiiiiirlvi  that  the  chemical  elements  consist  of  certain 
ii"|i  ..iiiii  III, I,  |,„,||,  |,„,  \\\\w\\  unite  one  and  one,  or  one  and  two,  or  in 
"iMi.  ill  III, hi.  iHHiiln  i:i.'  n.  -Ml. 
r   I  i  ^    'Ml    iti  iilinllrl,  to  whom  the  first  distinct  views  of  the  re- 

liihi' I  ilii.  |i,|,|i  i.f  iiiiraction  to  quantity  are  owing,  has  endea- 

•"'iiM  il  III  |iiiiii.  iliiii  iliPkii  Illations  nru  universal,  and  that  elective  af- 
liiiHli-M  1 111111111  hiiliilvbn  iiiiil  to  exist.  He  considers  the  powers  of 
I'ImIIi  n  (ii  I  Miiiliiiin  i(i«  ili'jiriiilitiu,  in  all  cases,  upon  their  relative  attrac- 
iMiim,  iniit  ii|iiiii  ilinir  ui  liuu.  tniisw's,  whatever  these  may  be:  and  he 
iiiiiuiMii  iliii)  ill  nil  ('iii.rt  nl  (Ircompobition,  in  which  two  bodies  act 
HjM.ii  II  iliiiij,  iliiit  iliiiil  in  iliMiIrd  between  them  in  proportion  to  their 
II  IiiIUk  iitliiiiiini  ami  iIhmt  ipuiiitilies  of  matter.  Were  this  proposition 
•  hiMly  f  iiiiiii  I,  It  ih  i\iilriit  that  there  could  be  scarcely  any  definite 
|iiif|iiiiliiiin.  NVhfii  an  iilknii  pircipitates  an  earth  from  its  solution  in 
nil  aciil,  the  iMilli,  iirninliiiK  to  Mr.  BerthoUet's  ideas,  ought  to  fall 
down  III  riiiiibiiialioii  wiili  a  portion  of  acid.  But  if  a  solution  of  po- 
tHShii  \,r  pniin«i|  iiiid  a  hiilphitric  Hohition  of  magnesia,  the  precipitate 
prodiMC'l,  iilin  hriiu:  w*'tl  wiishcd,  afl'ords  no  indication  of  the  presence 
of  arid;  and  M.  l*l'aH'  hiiM  shewn,  by  some  very  decisive  experiments, 
thai  nuigiicsia  hay  no  uctidn  upon  neutral  combinations  of  alkalis  and 

sulphuric 
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sulphuric  acid ;  and,  likewise,  that  the  tartarous  acid  is  entirely  se- 
parated from  lime,  and  the  oxalic  acid  from  oxyd  of  lead,  by  quantities 
of  sulphuric  acid  merely  sufficient  to  saturate  the  two  bases  ;  and  these 
are  distinct  and  simple  instances  of  elective  attraction.  Again,  when 
one  metal  precipitates  another  from  an  acid  solution,  the  body  that  falls 
down  is  usually  free  from  acid  and  oxygen :  thus  zinc  precipitates  lead 
&nd  tin,  and  iron  copper;  and  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  and  the  acid  is 
transferred  from  one  metal  to  the  other.' 

Having  exhibited  this  outline  of  the  general  doctrines  which  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  has  undertaken  to  maintain,  we  must  pause  to  con- 
sider how  far  he  seems  to  have  left  any  thing  further  to  be  desired, 
with  regard  to  the  perfect  establishinent  pf  either  of  them.  His 
electrochemical  discoveries,  and  his  decomposition  of  the  alkalis 
and  earths,  must  ever  remain  incontestable  memorials  of  his  inge- 
nuity and  success ;  but  on  the  subject  of  tbe  oxymuriatic  acid 
gas,  we  cannot  help  thinking  his  tone  (p.  335;  somewhat  more  de- 
cisive than  the  present  state  of  the  investigation  altogether  autho- 
rises. We  do  not  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  considering  every 
body  as  simple  which  has  never  been  decompounded,  provided  thaft 
there  are  strong  analogical  reasons  for  suspecting  that  it  is  really 
n  compound.  In  the  present  instance,  there  are  considerable  dif- 
ficulties on  both  sides,  and  being  much  disposed  to  suspend  our 
iudgment  until  further  evidence  can  be  obtained,  we  must  confess 
that  a  new  nomenclature,  founded  on  the  adoption  of  the  new  opi- 
nion, and  ti^nding  to  carry  with  it  a  tacit  persuasion  of  its  truth, 
appears  to  us  to  be  somewhat  premature.  Either  hypothesis  may 
be  employed  for  explaining  the  phenomena ;  perhaps  the  probabi- 
lity is  in  favour  of  Sir  H.  Davy's;  but  the  arguments,  by  which  it 
is  supported,  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  finally  (conclusive.  We 
see  ten  or  twelve  different  substances  agreeing  with  the  muriatic 
acid  in  a  very  great  majority  of  their  properties,  and  depending 
for  these  properties  on  the  oxygen  which  they  contain,  and  one 
anomalous  substance  only,  which  possesses  these  properties  in  a 
Very  slight  degree,  that  is,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  and  which  is 
found  to  contain  little  or  no  oxygen  :  it  does  not  therefore  appear 
to  us  to  have  been  .unphilosophical  to  suppose  that  the  muriatic 
acid  also  contained  oxygen.  It  is  true  that  this  presumption  is 
weakened  by  the  failure  of  the  newly  acquired  powers  .of  chemical 
electricity  to  obtain  oxygen  from  it ;  but  however  great  and  worl- 
derful  those  powers  may  be,  they  are  not  altogether  irresistible, 
since  some  of  the  metals  of  the  earth  have  been  more  easily  exhi- 
bited by  chemical  than  by  electrical  means.  The  oxymuriatic  acid 
gas  approaches  much  more  nearly  to  the  combinations  of  oxygen 
than  to  oxygen  itself,  in  the  facility  with  which  it  unites  with  me- 
tals, and  in  some  other  respects ;  nor  do  the  combinations  of  this 

gas 
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gas  appear  to  resemble  those  of  oxygen  by  any  means  so  closely,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  analogy  of  two  elementary  principles 
belonging  to  the  same  class.  We  are  willing  to  allow,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  supposing  a  portion  of  water  inseparable  from  the  mu- 
riatic acid  gas  militates  in  some  measure  against  the  common  opi- 
nion ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  neither  the  sulphuric  nor  the 
nitric  acid  has  ever  been  obtained  without  admixture,  either  of  wa- 
ter or  of  some  other  substance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of 
simple  proportions  affords  an  objection  of  considerable  weight  to 
the  doctrine  advanced  by  our  author ;  for  the  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid  contained  in  some  of  the  supersalts  and  subsalts  bears  a  regu- 
lar relation  to  the  oxygen  of  the  earths  or  oxyds  on  the  common 
supposition,  and  not  on  that  of  the  elementary  nature  of  chlorine ; 
the  patent  yellow,  for  example,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  a  substance 
which  appears  to  be  produced  by  a  regular  process  in  a  constant 
manner,  and  which  'must,  upon  this  hypothesis,  be  supposed  to  be  a 
mixture  of  two  distinct  combinations,  governed  by  no  intelligible  . 
law,  while,  if  we  consider  it  as  one  of  the  submuriate^  of  lead,  it 
exhibits  a  strict  analogy  with  other  substances. 

But  even  if  we  grant  the  existence  of  chlorine  as  an  elementary 
principle,  we  cannot  approve  of  distinguishing  its  combinations  by 
terminations  only,  much  less  by  terminations  so  simple  as  one,  ana, 
an^e,  which  our  author  has  proposed  for  the  different  combinations 
of  chlorine  with  any  other  simple  substance.  According  to  the 
Linnean  precept,  Phil.  bot.  |  287,  *  a  specific  name  must  not  be 
united  to  the  generic  as  a  termmation,'  and  Sir  H.  Davy  has  himself 
confessed  that  for  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  the  terms  mer- 
'  curane  and  mercurana  would  be  an  insuflicient  distinction ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inelegance  of  a  French  vowel  in  an  English  word, 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  terms  distinct  in  translations 
into  other  languages,  which  ought  to  induce  us  to  rofer  all  scientific 
nomenclature  to  some  common  form,  that  of  the  Latin  language, 
for  instance,  whence  they  might  be  again  derived  for  the  use  of 
each  modem  language  according  to  its  characteristic  genius.  We 
do  not  apprehend  that  the  word  '  chlorid,  following  the  analogy  of 
oxyd,'  (p.  vii,)  would  have  been  a  more  '  theoretical  expression* 
than  the  termination  ane,  and  we  might  add  to  it^  if  necessary, 
dichlorid  and  trichlorid.  In  the  case  of  the  earths  and  alkalis, 
there  is  a  manifest  reason  for  using  single  words ;  these  substances, 
unlike  the  '  chlorids/  occurring  continually  in  combination,  it 
would  require  great  circumlocution  to  express  the  most  familiar 
compounds,  unless  some  such  abbreviation  were  permitted. 

With  regard  to  the  fourtli  principal  subject  on  which  the  present 
work  throws  many  new  lights,  lliat  is,  the  simplicity  of  the  propor- 
tions of  chemical  combinations,  the  proofs  are  so  numerous  and  satis- 
factory, 
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factory,  that  there  seems  to  be  little  room  left  for  argument.  Wc 
inust  say,  that  to  us,  the  supposed  discovery  of  Berthollet  never  car- 
ried with  it  any  thing  like  conviction,  and  we  always  considered  the 
praises  and  prizes  which  were^  so  liberally  conferred  on  it,  as  so 
many  instances  only  of  the  facility  with  which  the  world  is  ready 
to  bestow  its  approbation  on  all  the  performances  of  a  person 
once  celebrated,  and  frequently  even  the  more  enthusiastically  tlife 
more  paradoxical  they  appear.  At  the  same  time  we  must  observci 
that  the  objections  of  Pfaif  are  not  so  immediately  applicable  to 
Berthollet's  doctrines  as  they  appear  at  first  sight  to  be ;  the  parti- 
tion of  one  substance  between  two  others  being  principally  as- 
serted by  Berthollet,  as  existing  in  the  state  of  solution,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  disturb  it;  while  he  considers  the  crystallization  of 
one  of  the  compounds  as  a  new  cause,  perfectly  capable  of  m6di- 
fying  the  previous  arrangement  of  the  substances.  What  Sir  H. 
X)avy  attributes  to  the  experiments  of  Richter  and  Morveau  was 
sufficiently  understood  by  Bergman,  and  still  more  explicitly  de- 
monstrated by  the  contemporary  or  even  earlier  experiments  of 
Wenzel.  Kirwan's  investigations  on  this  subject  were  well  pro- 
jected, but  by  no  means  happily  executed.     Richter's  first  work  on 

.  chemical  combinations  was  published  in  ]  79^  :  his  pompous  and 
elaborate  essays  have  all  ended  in  a  short  and  imperfect  table  of 
proportions,  which  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  the 
more  accurate  researches  of  Berzelius  and  other  late  chemists. 
BergiTian  had  also  made  experiments  which  prove  that  the  oxygen, 
capable  of  enabling  one  metal  to  form  a  salt,  was  sufficient  to  serve 
for  the  oxydation  of  as  much  of  another  metal  as  precipitated  it, 
and  entered  into  combination  with  the  acid :  but  it  was  reserved 
-for  Gay  Lussac  to  place  this  law  in'a  clear  point  of  view,  and  to 
establish  and  illustrate  it  by  decisive  experiments.  The  principles 
of  Berthollet  were  strongly  and  successfully  opposed  by  Proust  in 
1804;  he  showed  that  in  the  combinations  of  metals  with  oxygen 
and  with  sulphur,  certain  fixed  proportions  are  always  observed 
in  preference  to  others ;  his  first  experiments  on  the  sulphurets 
were  made  in  1801.  The  great  improvements  in  this  doctrine, 
which  are  incontestably  of  very  modern  date,  are  the  establishment 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  numbers  expressing  the  proportions  of 
combinations,  especially  when  they  relate  to  the  volumes  of  elastic 
fluids,  or  to  the  comparative  relations  of  subsalts  or  supersalts, 

•  and  of  their  identity  in  compounds  apparently  of  very  different 
kinds ;  for  example,  in  salts,  sulphurets,  and  oxyds :  and  for  these 
facts  the  science  is  principally  indebted,  after  Mr.  Higghis,  to 
Dalton,  Gay  Lussac,  Smithson,  and  Wollaston.  The  results  of  these 
principles  may  be  most  conveniently  compared  by  exhibiting  them 
ID  a  tabular  form ;  and  as  no  table  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in 

Sir 
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Sir  H.  Davy's  work,  we  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of  inserting 
such  a  one>  in  which  we  have  collected  most  of  the  numbers  which 
lie  has  ascertained^  together  with  some  others  which  we  have  de- 
duced from  the  experiments  of  Berzelius  and  Richter. 

Table  of  the  Proportional  Weights  of  Chemical  Substances  «i- 

teririg  iiito  combination. 

Discoverers. 


Substances. 

Oxygen 

*  Chlorine' 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Barium 

Tellurium 

Uranium 

Chromium 

Antimony 

Manganesium 

Zinc 

Tin 

Molybdaenum 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Arsenic 

Nickel 

Bismuth 

Silver 

Lead 

Rhodium 

Palladium 

Mercury 

Tungstenium 

Gold 

Platina 

Iridium 

Osmium 

Titanium 

Columbium 

Tantalium 

Cerium 

Strontium 
Calcium 
Magnesium 
Glycinium 


Priestley 

Scheele 

Cavendish 

Rutherford 

Davy 

Davy 

Davy 

MuUer 

Klaproth 

Vauquelin 

Kaim 


Hielm 


Brandt 


Cronstedt 


1774 
1774 
1766 
1772 
1807 
1807 
1808 
1782 
1789 
1798 

1770 


1782 
1733 


1751 


Wollaston 
Wollaston 

Delhuyars 


1804 
1803 

1781 


Scheffer  or  Lewis    1750? 


Tennant 

1803 

Tennant 

1803 

Gregor  ? 
Hatchett? 

1791 
1802 

Ekeberg 

Hisinger  and  Ber- 

zelius 

1804 

Davy 
Davy 
Davy 
Davy 

1808 
1808 
1808 

Weights    • 
combmiiig. 
15 

67 

1 

26 

75 

88  or  44 
130 
'    74'   (60?) 
77^ 

165  (330?) 
103 
66 
110 
88 
103 
'iG^  (110) 
'  120'  (128  t) 

90 

*    55'  (110?) 

134 

205 

398 

'  134'  (106) 
380 
94 

373  Berz. 
180Berz. 


86  (172?) 

90 
40 
38  ?  (23  ?) 

39? 

Itrium 
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,      .  Siibstaiicet. 

Itrium 

Aluminium 

Zirconium 

Siiicium 

Carix)n 

Boron 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur 

Fluoric  basis  ? 

Water 

Ammonia 

Potass 

Soda 

Barita 

Strontia 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Glycina    . 

Itria 

Alumina 

Zirconia 

Silica 


DIsCoveiers. 


Davy 
Davy 
Davy 
Davy 

Davy 

Brandt 


1808 


1807 
1669 


(I  ox.  II  hydr..Cav.) 
(I  nitr.  VI  hydr.  Berth.) 
( I  ox.  I  pot) 


Scheele 
Crawford 

Hofmann 

Vauquelin 

Gradolin 

Margraaf 

Klaproth 

Margraaf 


1774 
1790 


1798 
1794 

1788 


(25?) 


Weighti 
combining. 

111? 

33? 

70? 

31? 

11.4 

55? 

20 

30 

5.7} 

17 
32 

90 
'118' 

145 

105 

55 
'   53'(38,B.) 

54 
126 

48 

85 

61  (30.5) 


(59) 


Acids« 
Sulphuric 
Sulphurous 
/  Phosphoric 
Phosphorous 
Carbonic 
Nitric 
Nitrous 
Muriatic 
Ojcymuriatic 
Hyperoxymuriatic 
Fluoric 
Boracic 
Chromic 
Molybdic 
Molybdous 
Arsenic 
Arsenious 


Weights. 
75 
60 

55  Berz. 

35  (105  ?) 

41 
101 
86'*(71,B.) 

(52,  B.) 


21? 
320? 


133 
118 
135 
120 


Acids. 
Tungstic 
Columbic 
Acetic 

Formic 

Oxalic 

Mellitic 

Tartaric 

Citric 

Malic 

Mucic 

Benzoic 

Succinic 

Moroxylic 

Camphoric 

Suberic 

Lactic 


Weights. 
128? 


96  Berz. 
6*4  Richt. 
70 
140 


} 


Berz, 


124  Berz. 
105  Berz* 

79  Richt. 
110? 
64? 


By  means  of  this  table  we  can  at  once  ascertain  the  pioportion» 
of  the  component  parts  of  any  salt  or  other  compound  of  the  sub- 
•iances  contained  in  it:  thus  nitre  consists  of  1)0  potass  and  101 
nitric  acid,  or  of  47  per  cent,  alkali  and  53  acid  in  itsr  dry  state :  of 
if  we  cioosider  the  white  caustic  potass^  in  the  driest  $tatQ  in  which 
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it  is  exhibited  by  any  common  m^ans,  when  it  is  still  a  hydret,  and 
contains  a  portion  of  water,  expressed  by  XTy  the  number  for  potass 
will  become  107;  and  the  number  for  the  most  concentrated  li- 
quid nitric  acid^  becomingvin  a  similar  manner  118,  the  proportion 
of  alkali  will  be  about  47^  per  cent,  instead  of  47^  And  in  a  si- 
milar manner  we  find  for  (he  sulphate  of  barita  145  and  T5y  or  66 
per  cent,  of  earth,  and  34  of  dry  acid,  which  is  a  result  fully  esta- 
blished by  the  most  accurate  analyses.  It  must,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that  the  number  here  assigned  to  the  carbonic  acid  is  that 
which  belongs  to  the  alkaline  subcarbonates,  which  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  neutral  salts ;  and  that  there  are  some  other  apparent  ir- 
regularities of  the  same  nature,  in  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
simple  proportions. 

Besides  the  general  doctrines  which  we  have  thus  particularly 
examined,  there  are  many  detached  passages,  which  we  shall  think 
it  right  to  mention  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence;  some  on  ac- 
count of  their  novelty  and  interest,  others  because,  in  a  work  so 
likely  to  be  universally  studied,  we  wish  to  leave  nothing  unnoticed, 
which  appears  to  require  either  correction  or  explanation. 

In  speaking  of  Aristotle,  (p.  5,)  our  author  seems  rather  to 
have  been  led  away  by  a  popular  clamour,  than  to  have  studied 
with  attention  the  real  tenour  of  that  great  observer's  mode  of  phi- 
losophizing. Tlie  *  practice  of  advancing  general  principles,  and 
applying  them  to  paiticular  instances,'  is  so  far  from  being  ^  fatal 
to  truth  in  all  sciences/  that,  when  those  principles  are  advanced  on 
sufficient  grounds^  it  constitutes  the  essence  of  true  philosophy ; 
and  Aristode  did  not  advance  principles  on  physical  subjects  with- 
out what  he  thought  sufficient  grounds.  The  beauty  of  the  theory 
of  gravitation  depends  wholly  on  the  establishment  of  a  general 
principle,  and  its  application  to  particular  instances :  and  even  our 
author  •  appears  to  have  applied  the  general  principle  of  simple 
proportions  to  particular  instances,  almost  in  contradiction  to  his 
own  earlier  researches  ;  where,  for  instance,  he  doubts  the  accura- 
cy of  his  experiment  with  diamond  and  potassium,  because  it  ^  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions.'  (p.  312.) 
In  the  case  of  ammonia,  too,  he  has,  perhaps,  been  partly  induced 
by  similar  considerations,  to  repeat  his  former  analysis,  in  which  he 
'  thought  that  a  small  quantity  of  water  was  found,'  and  *  very  deli- 
cate experiments'  having  convinced  him  (p.  9,G\))  that  no  water  is 
obtained,  he  has  very  candidly  returned  to  Mr.  BerthoUet's  opinion 
respecting  the  constitution  of  this  substance. 

P.  ()9.  '  For  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  gravitation  and 
cohesion  may  be  mere  modifications  of  the  same  general  power  of 
attraction.'  litis  is  a  mistake  not  altogether  oncommon  with  those 
who  have  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  mathematical  characters 

of 
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of  the  forces  concerned.  Whether  or  no  these  forces  may  be  pro- 
duced by  any  different  modifications  of  the  same  cause,  we  have 
no  right  even  to  conjecture ;  but  their  magnitude  and  the  laws  of 
their  action  are  so  totally  dissimilar,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
considered  as  modifications  of  the  same  power. 

P.  70.  There  is  an  error  in  the  comparative  expansions  of  solids 
and  fluids  as  here  related :  ^  100,0(X)  parts  of  glass,  raised  from  the 
degree  of  freezing  to  that  of  boiling  water,  became  J  00,083 ; — the 
expansive  power  of  liquids  in  general  is  greater  than  that  of  solids, 
— 100,000  parts  of  mercury  become  101,835,'  that  is,  in  bulk;  but 
100,000  parts  of  glass  become  in  bulk  100,250,  not  100,083  only; 
and  100,000  of  zinc  100,910,  its  expansion  being  about  half  as 
much  as  that  of  mercury,  instead  of  one-sixth,  as  would  be  inferred 
from  our  author's  statement.  P.  75.  A  ^  common  thermometer/ 
"is  not  ^  hermetically  sealed'  *  at  the  moment  of  the  ebullition  of 
the  mercury;'  for,  in  this  case,  the  fluid  would  sink  within  the  bulb 
at  all  common  temperatures,  unless  the  tube  were  much  longer  than 
usual. 

P.  76.  Professor  Leslie  has  complained,  in  the  public  papers,  that 
Sir  H.  Davy  mentions  a  thermometer  of  Van  Helmont,  as  similar 
to  his  differential  thermometer,  while,  in  fact,  Van  Helmont's  in- 
strument was  open  at  one  end ;  although  his  explanations  *  inciden- 
tally involved  the  prhiciple  of  the  differential  thermometer,  which 
the  author  never  once  dreamed  of  reducing  to  use:'  nor  has  the 
truth  of  this  statement  been  disproved  by  the  person  who  has  re- 
plied on  behalf  of  Sir  H.  Davy.  Tlie  *  principle  of  the  differen- 
tial thermometer'  is  too  simple  to  be  called  an  invention ;  and  it  is 
only  by  its  ingenious  application  that  Professor  Leslie  has  made  it 
an  object  of  attention. 

P.  79.  A  very  amusing  experiment,  in  which  ether,  floating  on 
"water,  is  made  to  burn,  without  sensibly  elevating  the  temperature 
of  the  water  one-eighth  of  an  inch  below  tlic  surface,  is  adduced  as 
a  proof  of  the  great  difficulty  with  which  fluids  transmit  heat 
downward^.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  liquid  ether  is  not 
.  susceptible  of  a  temperature  higher  than  102°,  and  that  a  feverish 
hand,  held  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  would  heat  it  just  as  rapidly 
as  the  boiling  ether;  .and  probably  much  more  so,  since  the  capa- 
city of  ether  for  heat  is  less  than  half  of  that  of  an  aqueous  fluid. 

P.  80.  *  Li  solids  the  attractive  force  predominates  over  the 
repulsive;  in  fluids  and  in  elastic  fluids  they  may  be  regarded  as  in 
different  states  of  equilibrium.'  It  is  difficnlt  to  conceive  how  so 
much  error  and  confusion  could  have  been  collected,  by  such  an 
author,  into  so  short  a  sentence.  When  one  of  two  forces  '  pre- 
dominates,] there  must  be  motion,  and  the  parts  of  a  body  cannot 
remain  at  rest:  indeed  so  for  is  the  attractive  force  from  predomi- 
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nadng  in  a  solid  rather  than  in  a  liquid^  that  when  water  becomes 
solid,  this  force  gives  way  to  the  repulsive,  and  the  ice  expands. 
Nor  are  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  in  any  '  equilibrium'  in 
elastic  Auids;  the  repulsive  force  exists  here  alone,  and  only  com- 
pensated by  external  pressure  or  gravitation.  It  is  in  liquids  and 
m  solids  that  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  exist  '  in  different 
states  of  equilibrium/  and  probably  without  differing  materially  ia 
degree;  for  the  compressibility  of  ice  appears  to  differ  vei^  little 
from  that  of  water,  and  the  immediate  force  of  cohesion  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  compressibility :  but  the  true  distinction 
between  solids  and  liquids  is  the  hardness  or  lateral  adhesion  of  the 
^ne,  and  the  perfect  freedom  of  lateral  motion  possessed  by  the 
particles  of  the  other ;  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  assign  a  cause 
for  this  distinction,  there  is  none  that  we  could  point  out  with 
greater  probability,  than  a  certain  symmetry  oF  arrangement,  or  ao 
approach  to  crystallization,  in  the  particles  of  solids,  while  those  of 
fluids  might  be  supposed  to  be  collected  togetlier  without  any 
uniform  order,  and  so  far  to  be  perfectly  iudepeudent  of  each , 
other. 

P.  84.  *  It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Professor  Robison^ 
that  in  a  vacuum  all  liquids  boil  about  145^  lower  than  in  die  open 
air.'  Such  an  observation  as  this  could  scarcely  have  been  made 
with  any  propriety,  even  before  the  speculations  of  Mr.  Dalton  had 
assisted  us  hi  forming  more  correct  ideas  on  lliis  subject.  A  liquid 
placed  in  a  |>erfect  vacuum  might  be  suid  to  boil  at  any  tempera- 
ture, however  low:  since  the  temperature  at  which  any  liquid  boils 
is  wholly  dependent  on  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  We 
may  however  easily  understand  Professor  llo bison's  experiments, 
by  interpreting  the  term  vacuum  as  relating  to  the  receiver  of  an 
ordinary  air-pump,  not  in  the  best  repair,  in  which  the  mercurial 
gage  would  stand  at  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch ;  for  in  such  an 
atmosphere  as  this,  both  water  and  alcohol  would  in  reality  havt 
their  usual  boiling  points  lowered  about  14.3°. 

P.  92.  The  *  inaccuracy'  of  the  thermometer  must  be  rather 
increased  than  '  counteracted,'  by  the  disparity  of  tlie  expansions 
of  fluids  and  solids,  if  it  is  really  such  as  our  author  states  it. 

P.  94.  With  repect  to  heat,  Sir  II.  Davy  still  professes  himself 
an  advocate  of  the  opinion  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  that  it  depends 
on  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  particles  of  bodies:  but,  however 
powerful  we  may  allow  some  of  his  arguments  to  be,  we  cannot 
agree  with  liini  ui  thinking,  that  the  acknowledged  existence  of  a 
'motion'  of  expansion  or  contraction  will  go  very  far  to  prove  the ' 
hitimate  nature  of  the  cau3e  of  that  expansion  or  contraction. 

P.  13f).  The  capability  of  thin  plates,  to  receive  a  much  stronger 
charge  of  electricity  than  thick,  is  here  attributed  to  ^  the  difficulty 

with 
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M*ith  which  nou-conductors  receive  polarity.'  Surely  the  explana- 
tions of  Cavendish  and  Robison  are  much  more  luminous. 

P.  141.  The  resemblance  of  the  Aurora  borealis  to  the  discharge 
of  electrici^  through  rare  air  was  very  naturally  adduced  by  Frank* 
lin  in  illustration  of  that  phenbmenon;  but  it  cannot  be  admitted 
as  a  sufficient  explanation^  until  it  be  shown  in  what  manner  the 
magnetical  effects  of  the  Aurora  borealis  are  produced^  or  why  its 
beams  are  always  parallel  to  the  dipping  needle. 

P.  149*  The  different  powers  of  Voltaic  batteries  consisting  of 
large  and  small  plates,  although  perhaps  somewhat  too  strongly 
contrasted,  are  very  happily  exemplified  by  experiments  conducted 
in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Cavendish's  idea  of  the  different  effect  of  a  great 
quantity  of  electric  fluid,  and  a  great  intensity  of  charge;  and  very 
interesting  accounts  are  given  of  the  operation  of  Mr.  Children's 
large  plates,  and  of  the  gigantic  apparatus  of  £000  double  plates, 
procured  by  subscription  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Institution :  but 
we  must  be  contented  with  merely  pointing  out  these  experiments, 
without  attempting  to  give  a  particular  abstract  of  them. 

P.  168.  Sir  H.  Davy  connrms  Mr.  Ehrman's  discovery  of  uni- 
polar bodies,  which  discharge  the  electricity  of  either  end  of  the 
Voltaic  circuit  taken  separately,  but  when  connected  with  both,  re- 
tain the  character  of  one  only;  soap,  for  instance)  remains  positive, 
and  the  flame  of  a  common  taper  negative. 

P.  £]g.  Note.  The  optical  experiments  here  mentioned  cannot 
certainly  be  sufficiently  '  explained  on  the  idea  of  attractive  poles  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  particles  of  light.'  These  experiments  prove, 
if  they  prove  any  thing,  not  only  '  that  homogeneous  light,  at  certain 
equal  distances  iu  the  direction  of  its  motion,  is  possessed  of  oppo- 
site qualities,  capable  of  neutralising  each  other';  but  also  that  these 
qualities  affect  the  collateral  rays  of  any  single  beam  in  a  manner 
precisely  similar  at  equal  dist^ces  from  the  radiant  point:  so  that 
It  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  a  continued  stratum  or  film  of 
particles  to  be  thrown  off  by  every  luminous  point,  many  millions  of 
millions  of  times  in  a  second,  and  to  proceed  in  all  directions,  like 
an  expanding  shell,  with  an  inconceivable  velocity,  to  immeasurable 
distances.  We  do  not  state  this  as  an  impossibility,  but  as  a  con- 
dition necessary  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  without  which  our 
author's  conjecture  would  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  pheno- 
mena. / 

P.  233.  It  is  very  justly  observed  that  atmospheric  air  has  not 
been  found  to  differ  perceptibly  in  its  composition  in  the  most  dis- 
similar situations,  containing  always  21  of  oxygen,  and  79  of  azoto 
or  nitrc^en;  that  is,  as  it  should  haye  been  added,  by  measure. 

P.  296.  A  peculiar  hydrophosphoric  gas  is  described,  which  was 
discovered  by  the  author  in  Febniary,  1812;  but  which  appears  to 
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have  been  previously  known  to  Bockman  and  others."  P.  320. 
Some  very  accurate  and  decisive  experiments  are  mentioned,  which 
seem  to  determine  finally  that  the  ^  carbureted'  or  carboneted  hy- 
drogens contain  no  oxygen,  and  that  they  exist  exclusively  in  the 
forms  of  ^  carbureted  hydrogen,'  and  '  supercarbureted  hydrogen,* 
or  olefient  gas.  P.  382.  *  Stannane'  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  Proust. 

P.  39 1 .  It  is  observed  that  the  colours  on  a  polished  surface  of 
heated  iron  *  cannot  depend  on  oxydation,  as  they  take  place  under 
mercury.'  -  But  they  appear  between  the  temperatures  of  430°  and 
580°,  when  the  mercury  has  not  yet  boiled,  and  when  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  all  air  has  been  excluded.  In  the  case  of  lead,  there  i« 
positive  evidence  that  these  colours  are  derived  from  the  formation 
6f  litharge ;  and  in  that  of  iron,  it  appears  almost  impossible  to 
doubt  that  they  are  the  beginning  of  the  scales  of  oxyd,  which  are 
actually  thrown  off,  when  the  heat  becomes  more  intense. 

P.  435.  Palladium  is  said  not  to  have  *  been  foiind  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  arts.'  But,  if  we  are 
not  misinformed,  its  ingenious  discoverer,  who  seems  to  set  all  quan- 
tity at  defiance,  has  furnished  an  auropaJladium,  or  an  alloy  of  this 
inetal  with  gold,  for  the  graduations  of  the  magnificent  circular 
instrument,  which  has  lately  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Troughton 
for  the  royal  observatory  at  Greenwich;  this  alloy  having  the  ap- 
pearance and  durability  of  platina,  and  being  of  a  hardness  better 
adapted  for  receiving  the  divisions. 

P.  492.  The  *  powder  of  Algarotti'  seems  to  be  a  submuriate, 
and  not  an  ^  oxyd'  of  antimony. 

P.  498.  The  solution  of  potassium  in  hydrogen  is  made  the 
basis  of  the  explanation  of  the  ready  production  of  potassium  by 
means  of  ignited  iron  filings:  but  we  had  before  been  told  that  so- 
diutn  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  sodium  is  not 
soluble  in  hydrogen  ;  pp.  331,  335.  The  attraction  of  potass  to 
the  oxyd  of  iron  is  alleged  by  others,  with  more  consistency,  as  ^ 
predisposing  or  potential  affinity. 

The  character  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  researches  has  always 
been  that  of  the  most  interesting  originality,  and  we  have  certainly 
no  reason  to  complain  that  he  has  in  his  experiments  very  common- 
ly forsaken  the  beaten  path.  But  in  a  general  work  like  the  pre- 
sent, it  was  impossible  that  every  thing  which  was  required  should 
be  supplied  from  what  he  had  himself  discovered  or  confirmed,  and 
in  reporting  the  labours  of  others,  he  has  sometimes  allowed  inac- 
cura<'ies  to  escape  him,  which  a  little  more  .plodding  diligence 
might  have  avoided.  The  processes  for  obtahiing  the  metals  in  pu- 
rity are  often  of  this  description :  they  might  perhaps  very  proper- 
ly have  been  omitted  or  deferred,  as  not  sufficiently  elementary  to 

be 
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be  read  with  advantage  by  a  student:  but  if  they  were  to  be  in- 
serted, it  would  have  been  belter  to  have  rendered  them  a  little 
more  intelligible;  and  the  entering  into  such  an  explanation  of  each 
process  might  often  have  led  the  author  to  have  considered  ail  its 
steps  with  more  attention^  and  to  have  inquired  if  they  afforded  the 
best  possible  means  of  attaining  the  desired  end.  He  seems  also  in 
many  instances  to  have  trusted  too  much  to  his  memory  in  asserthig 
the  nonexistence  of  certain  combinations,  especially  those  of  several 
of  the  metals  with  carbon,  and  of  some  with  sulfur.  In  a  future  edi- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  to  correct  several  numerical  and  verbal  er- 
rors, besides  those  which  are  pointed  out  in  the  page  of  errata.  P. 
271,  line  6  horn  the  bottom,  for  1.9  read  .19.  P.  332, 1. 15,  for 
stannane  read  tin.  P.  37 1,  1. 9  from  the  bottom,  for  two,  probably, 
three.  P.  413, 1. 6  from  the  bottom,  for  2  to  3  read  3  to  2.  P.  445, 
§  8  is  a  repetition  of  §5.  P.  449,  1«  20,  ^jf^jj  is  either  a  misprint  or 
a  mistake.  P.  468, 1.  19,  for  soda  read  potassa.  P.  497, 1.  7  from 
the  bottom,  for  very,  read  not  very.  P.  501,  last  line,  for  square 
inch  we  must  probably  read  inch  square.  App.  p^ge  2, 1.  3,  for 
1 1  -026  read  4.026, 

The  present  volume  extends  only  to  the  general  laws  of  chemical 
changes,  and  the  primary  combinations  of  the  undecom pounded 
bodies:  how  many  more  such  volumes  will  complete  the  whole  of 
the  projected  Elements,  it  has  probably  not  yet  been  possible 
to  determine.  With  all  its  excellencies,  this  work  must  be  al- 
lowed to  bear  no  inconsiderable  m'arks  of  haste,  and  we  could 
easily  have  conjectured,  even  if  the  author  had  not  expressly  lo!d 
us  so  in  his  dedication,  that  the  period  employed  on  it  '  has  been 
the  happiest  of  his  life.*  In  that,  and  in  every  other  happiness 
which  may  have  befallen  him,  we  shall  ever  most  sincerely  rejoice, 
nor  shall  we  think  the  public  will  have  any  reason  to  reproach  hiih 
with  having  done  too  little  for  science,  even  if  he  should  fail,  at  any 
future  time,  in  his  avowed  resolution  of  pursuing  it  *  with  unabated 
ardour ;'  that  he  has  not  yet  so  failed,  is  become,  from  a  late  acci- 
dent, a  matter  of  public  notoriety  ;  and  if  we  may  expect  perseve- 
rance to  be  at  all  commensurate  to  success,  we  have  no  reason  to 
be  apprehensive  of  his  passing  any  part  of  his  life  in  inactivity. 

The  style  and  manner  of  this  work  are  nearly  the  same  with 
tiiose  of  the  author's  lectures  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal 
Institution ;  they  have  been  much  admired  by  some  of  the  most 
competent  judges  of  good  language  and  good  taste;  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  Davy  was  bom  a  poet,  and  has  only  become  a  che- 
mist by  accident.  Certainly  the  situation,  in  which  he  was  placed, 
induced  him  to  cultivate  an  ornamented  and  popular  style  ot  ex' 
pression  and  embellishment;  and  what  was  encouraged  by  teuipo- 
rary  motives  has  become  natural  to  him  from  habit.     Hence  have 
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arisen  a  moltitude  of  sentimental  reflections,  and  appeab  to  the 
feelings,  \ihich  many  will  think  beauties,  and  some  only  prettinesses ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  decide  in  which  of  die  two  classes 
of  readers  we  wbh  ourselves  to  be  arrai^ed,  conceiving  that  in 
matters  so  indifferent  to  the  immediate  object  of  a  work,  a  great 
latitude  may  be  allowed  to  die  diversity  of  taste  and  opimon. 


Art.  V.    Count  Julian:  a  Tragedy.    London,  Murray.    8vo. 

pp.  128. 

nnHE  author  of  the  drama  before  us,  has  taken  a  very  different 
-''    view  of  Count  Julian's  character  from  that  in  which  the  Spa- 
nish writers  represent  him.     He  is  not 

El  injuriado  Cbnde^  a  la  venganza 
Jtento,yno  a  lafama. 
as  Luis  de  Leon  describes  him,  a  man  sacrificing  his  country  and 
his  faith  to  the  gratification  of  his  revenge :  the  Julian  of  the  tragedy 
is  a  hero  and  a  patriot,  seeking  as  much  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  hb 
country  as  his  own  peculiar  grievances ;  but  unhappily  attempting  to 
effect  it  by  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  power.  Repugnant  as  this  re- 
presentation of  Julian  is  to  the  feelings  of  a  Spaniard,  and  to  thbse 
which  are  drawn  from  Spanish  history,  it  is  less  so  than  the  liberty 
which  has  been  taken  of  ennobling  Opas,  the  archbishop  of  Se- 
ville, a  renegado  and  a  traitor,  whose  name  is  detested  in  the  pe- 
ninsula. The  author  does  not  seem  to  be  sensible  that  this  can 
produce  an  unpleasant  effect.  '  It  is  remarkable,'  he  says,  '  that 
the  most  important  era  in  Spanish  history  should  be  the  most 
obscure.  This  is  propitious  to  the  poet,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
tragedian.  Few  characters  of  such  an  era  can  be  glaringly  misre- 
presented, few  facts  offensively  perverted/  The  purposed  of  the 
dramatist  have  certainly  been  served  by  this  departure  from  histori- 
cal verity  and  received  tradition. 

The  play  opens  with  a  scene  in  the  camp  of  Julian,  between 
that  commander  and  Opas,  who  is  urging  him,  but  vainly,  to  see 
his  daughter.  Julian,  who  begins  to  feel  the  consequence  of  the 
victories  which  he  has  gained  over  Roderigo,  says  of  himself, 

*  All  my  peace 
Has  vanishM:  my  fair  fame  in  after-times 
Will  wear  an  alien  and  uncomely  form, 
Seen  o'er  the  cities  I  have  laid  in  dust, 
Countrymen  slaughtered,  friends  abjured! 
Opas,     And  faith  ? 

Jul,     Alone  now  left  me,  filling  up  in  part 
The  narrow  and  waste  intervals  of  grief.' 

The 
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The  archbishop  leaves  him  to  a  herald,  who  proves  to  be  Kode- 
rigo:  he  comes  to  tell  Julian  that  the  face  of  the  war  is  altered, 
numbers  having  flocked  to  his  standard,  and,  among  others,  Sisabert, 
who  had  been  betrothed  to  Covilla,  another  character  in  which  the 
poet  has  thought  proper  to  depart  from  the  received  account.  He 
offers  Julian,  if  he  will  send  away  the  Moors,  or  forsake  them,  to 
cede  to  his  sovereignty  the  country  beyond  the  Ebro*,  and  to  make 
all  the  reparation  possible  to  his  daughter,  by  putting  away  his 
^ueen  Egilona  and  marrying  her.     Upon  this  Julian  exclaims—^ 

*  Blind  insolence !  base  insincerity!  ' 

iPower  and  renown  no  mortal  ever  shared 
Who  could  retain,  or  grasp  them,  to  himself: 
And,  for  Covilla?  patience!  peace!  for  her?    • 
She  call  upon  her  God,  and  outrage  him 
At  his  own  altar  I  she  repeat  the  vows 
She  violates  in  repeating !  who  abhors 
Thee  and  thy  crimes,  and  wants  no  crown  of  thine. 
Force  may  compel  the  abhorrent  soul,  or  want 
Lash  and  pursue  it  to  the  public  ways; 
A^'irtue  looks  back  and  weeps,  and  may  return 
To  these,  but  never  near  the  abandoned  one 
Who  drags  religion  to  adultery's  feet. 
And  re^rs  the  altar  higher  for  her  sake.' 

Abdalazis^  son  of  the  Moorish  commander,  Muza,  now  enters, 
bringing  bis  father's  orders  to  Julian  to  prepare  for  battle.  He 
tells  him  of  the  women  who  are  awaiting  admittance  without  his 
tent,  and  while  he  is  yet  speaking,  Muza  himself  comes  in,  bring- 
ing one  of  tbem  with  him.  It  is  Egilona,  At  her  sight,  Roderigo 
discovers  liimself,  the  Moors  attempt  to  seize  him,  but  Julian 
protects  and  sends  him  away  unhurt. 

The  second  act  begins  with  an  interview  between  Julian  and  his 
daughter,  in  whom  the  poet  seems  to  have  delighted  to  set  forth  an 
ideal  portrait  of  female  gentleness  and  loveliness.  Sisabert.  enters, 
who  is,  not  very  probably,  represented  as  ignorant  of  all  that  has  hap- 

Jened  to  hb  miistress,  and  accusing  her  of  breach  of  faith  towards 
im,  under  which  error  he  is  suffered  to  depart.  Egilona  is  now 
iutrodueed  and  her  character  developes  itself ;  loving  her  husband 
atill,  but  fearing  the  loss  of  power  more  than  the  loss  of  his  affec- 
tion, suspicious  of  Covilla,  who  has,  however,  innocently  supplant- 
ed her  there,  and  suspicious  that  Julian  is  actuated  by  the  hope  of 
making  himself  king.  This  character  is.  afterwards  described  in  a 
rich  strain  of  poetry. 

'  Opas.    Beaming  with  virtue  inaccessible 
Stood  Egilona ;  for  her  lord  she  lived. 
And  for  the  heavens  that  raised  her  sphere  so  high: 

f4»  All 
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All  thoughts  were  on  her — all,  beside  her  own. 
Negligent  as  the  blossoms  of  the  field, 
Arrayed  in  candour  and  simplicity. 
Before  her  path  she  heard  the  streams  of  joy 
Murmur  her  name  in  all  their  cadences, 
*  Saw  them  in  every  scene,  in  light,  in  shade. 

Reflect  her  image — but  acknowledged  them 
Hers  most  complete  when  flowing  from  her  mofit. 
All  things  in  want  of  her,  herself  of  none, 
Pomp  and  dominion  lay  beneath  her  feet 
Unfelt  and  unregarded :  now  behold 
The  earthly  passions  war  against  the  heavenly ! 
Pride  against  love,  ambition  and  revenge 
Against  devotion  and  compliancy — 
Her  glorious  beams  adversity  hath  blunted. 
And  coming  nearer  to  our  quiet  view 
The  original  clay  of  coarse  mortality  ^ 

Hardens  and  flaws  around  her/ — p.  66. 

Egilona  is  confirmed  by  some  misapprehended  expressions  of 
Opas,  in  her  suspicion  diat  Julian  and  Coviila  mean  to  accept  Ro- 
derigo's  offer,  and  under  this  belief,  offers  herself  and  the  crown  to 
Abdalazis. 

Act  III.  Opas  meantime  has  gone  to  Roderigo  at  Xeres.  The 
king  avows  that  he  is  satiated  with  Egilona;  that  he  feels  no  com- 
punction or  sorrow  for  what  he  has  done,  and  that  he  wants  no 
pity.    To  this  the  archbishop  replies 


-*  O  what  a  curse 


To  thee,  this  utter  ignorance  of  thine! 

Julian,  whom  all  the  good  commiserate, 

Sees  thee,  below  him  far  in  happiness : 

A  state  indeed  of  no  quick  restlessness, 

No  glancing  agitation — one  vast  swell 

Of  melancholy,  deep,  impassable, 

Interminable,  where  his  spirit  alone 

Broods  and  o'ershadows  all,  bears  him  from  earth 

And  purifies  his  chastened  soul  for  heaven. 

1  have  heard 

The  secrets  of  the  soul,  and  pitied  them. 
Bad  and  accursed  things  have  men  confest 
Before  me,  but  have  left  them  unarrayed, 
Naked,  and  shivering  with  deformity. 
The  troubled  dreams  and  deafening  gush  of  youth 
Fling  o'er  the  fancy,  struggling  to  be  free, 
Discordant  and  impracticable  things: 
If  the  good  shudder  at  their  past  escapes. 
Shall  not  the  wicked  shudder  at  their  crimes  i 

They 
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They  shall — and  I  denounce  upon  thy  head     • 

God's  vengeance — thou  shalt  rule  this  land  no  more.'  p.  53. 

Boderigo  orders  him  to  be  seized,  but  he  is  soon  relieved  by  Si- 
uabert,  who,  though  yet  ignorant  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  tyrant's 
guilt,  has  discovered  that  he  would  have  forced  Covilla  to  become 
his  queen,  and  therefore  jouied  Julian  amid  the  general  revolt  of 
Roderigo's  soldiers.  Julian  is  thus  described  by  him  in  the  deci- 
sive conflict. 

^  He  called  on  God,  the  witness  of  his  cause, 
On  Spain,  the  partner  of  his  victories, 
And  yet  amidst  these  animating  words 
Rolled  the  huge  tear  down  his  unvizor'd  face —  , 
A  general  swell  of  indignation  rose 
Thro'  the  long  line,  sobs  hurst  from  every  breast. 
Hardly  one  voice  succeeded — you  might  hear 
The  impatient  hoof  strike  the  soft  sandy  plain  : 
But  when  the  gates  flew  open,  and  the  king 
In  his  high  car  came,  forth  triumphantly,  ^ 
Then  was  Count  Julian's  stature  more  elate  ; 
Tremendous  was  the  smile  that  smote  the  eyes 
Of  all  hepast — "  fathers,  and  sons,  and  brothers," 
He  cried,  "  I  fight  your  battles,  follow  me\ 
Soldiers,  w^  know  no  danger  but  disgrace !" 
Father,  and  general,  and  king,  they  shout, 
And  would  proclaim  him — back  he  cast  his  face. 
Pallid  with  grief,  and  one  loud  groan  burst  forth; 
It  kindled  vengeance  thro'  the  Asturian  ranks, 
And  they  soon  scatter'd,  as  the  blasts  of  heaven 
Scatter  the  leaves  and  dust,  the  astonished  foe.' — p.  7S. 

In  the  fourth  actRoderigo  appears  as  a  prisoner  in  Julian's  tent, 
and  a  scene  occurs  containing  parts  in  as  deep  a  tone  9f  passion  as 
€:an  be  found  in  English  poetry. 

*  JuL  Tome  hast  thou  from  me  all  my  soul  held  dear ! 
•Her  form,  her  voice,  all,  hast  thou  banish'd  from  me, 
Nor  dare  I,  wretched  as  I  am !  recal 
Those  solaces  of  every  grief,  erewhile ! 
I  stand  abased  before  insulting  crime. 
I  faulter  like  a  criminal  myself. 
The  hand  that  hurled  thy  chariot  o'er  its  wheels. 
That  held  thy  steeds  erect  and  motionless 
As  moulten  statues  on  some  palace-gates, 
Shakes,  as  with  palsied  age,  before  thee  now. 
Gone  is  the  treasure  of  my  heart,  for  ever. 
Without  a  father,  mother,  friend,  or  name ! 
Daughter  of  Julian — Such  was  her  delight — 
Such  was  mine  too !  what  pride  more  innocent. 

What, 
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What,  surely,  less  deserving  pangs  like  diese. 

Than  springs  from  filial  and  parental  love ! 

Debarred  from  every  hope  that  issues  forth 

To  meet  the  balmy  breath  of  early  life. 

Her  sadden  d  days,  all,  cold  and  colourless. 

Will  stretch  before  her  their  whole  weary  lengdi 

Amid  the  sameness  of  obscurity. 

She  wanted  not  seclunon,  to  unveil 

Her  thoughts  to  heaven,  cloister,  nor  midnight  bell; 

She  found  it  in  all  places,  at  all  hours: 

While,  to  assuage  my  labours,  she  indulged 

A  playfulness  that  shunn'd  a  mother's  eye. 

Still,  to  avert  my  perils,  there  arose 

A  piety  that,  even  from  me,  retired. 

Rod.  Such  was  she ! — what  am  I ! — those  are  the  arms 
That  are  triumphant  when  the  battle  faib. 

0  Julian,  Julian !  all  thy  former  words 
Struck  but  the  imbecile  plumes  of  vanity ; 
These,  thro'  its  steely  coverings,  pierce  the  heart. 

1  ask  not  life  nor  death ;  but,  if  I  live, 
Send  my  most  bitter  enemy  to  watch 

My  secret  paths,  send  poverty,  send  pain— 

Jul.  This  further  curse  hast  thou  inflicted;  wretch, 
I  cannot  pardon  thee. 

Rod.  Thy  tone,  thy  mien, 
Refute  those  words. 

Jul.  No — I  can  not  forgive. 

Rod.  Upon  my  knees,  my  conqueror,  I  implore — 
Upon  the  earth,  before  thy  feet — hard  heart ! 

Jul.  Audacious !  hast  thou  never  heard  that  prayer 
And  scorn'd  it  ?  'tis  the  last  thou  shouldst  repeat. 
Upon  the  earth !  upon  her  knees !  O  God ! < 

Rod.    Pardon  me  not,  then — but  with  purer  lips 
Implore  of  God,  who  would  hear  theCy  to  pardon. 

Jul.    Hope  it  I  may — pronounce  it— O  Roderigo! 
'  Ask  it  of  him  who  can ;  I  too  will  ask. 
And,  in  my  own  transgressions,  pray  for  thine. 

RJod.    One  name  I  dare  not — 

Jul.    Go — abstain  from  that, 
I  do  conjure  thee ;  raise  not  in  my  soul 
Again  the  tempest  that  has  wrecked  my  fame ; 
Thou  shalt  not  breathe  iii  the  same  clime  with  her. 
Far  o'er  the  unebbing  sea  thou  shalt  adore 
The  eastern  star,  and — may  thy  end  be  peace/ — p.  81. 

To  point  out  particular  beauties  in  a  scene  like  this  would  be, 
at  best,  but  an  impertinent  office ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear  from  no-* 
ticing  the  description  of  Julian  and  the  chariot-horses,  as  one  of 
the  noblest  images  of  human  power  that  we  recollect.    Yet  this  is 

equalled 
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equalled  in  a  following  ^cede^  where  Julian  is  thus  described  by 
his  foster-brother: 

*  Not  victory,  that  o'ershadows  him,  sees  he! 
No  airy  aiid  light  passion  stirs  abroad 

To  rufSe  or  to  soothe  him ;  all  are  quelled 

Beneath  a  mightier,  sterner,  stress  of  mind : 

Wakeful  he  sits,  and  lonely,  and  unmoved, 

Beyond  the  arrows,  views,  or  shouts  of  men ; 

As"  oftentimes  an  eagle,  when  the  sun 

Throws  o'er  the  varying  earth  his  early  i*ay, 

Stands  solitary,  stands  immovable 

Upon  some  highest  cliff,  and  rolls  his  eye, 

Clear,  constant,  unobservant,  unabased. 

In  the  cold  light,  above  the  dews  of  morn/  p.  ST* 

The  escape  of  Roderiga  and  the  departure  of  Covilla  at  the 
same  time,  confirm  the  suspicions  of  Egilona^  and  of  Muza^  who  is 
represented  with  all  the.  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  the  Moorish  charac- 
ter. Tarik  and  Abdalazis,  who  are  of  more  generous  natures,  will 
not,  at  first;  believe  that  Julian  can  have  been  false  to  them^  and 
the  latter  relates  what  had  past  with  Roderigo. 

*  There  is  a  poor  half-ruin'd  cell 

In  Xeres,  whither  few  indeed  resort; 

Green  are  the  walls  within,  green  is  the  fioor' 

.   And  slippery  from  disuse ;  for  christian  feet 
Avoid  it,  as  half-holy,  half-accurst. 
Still  in  its  dark  recess  fanatic  sin  - 
Abases  to  the  ground  his  tangled  hair. 
And  servile  scourges  and  reluctant  groans 
Roll  o*er  the  vault  uninterruptedly. 
Till,  such  the  natural  stilness  of  the  place, 
The  very  tear  upon  the  damps  below 
Drops  audible,  and  the  heart's  throb  replies. 
There  is  the  idol  maid  of  christian  creed. 
And  taller  images,  whose  history 
I  know  not,  nor  inquired — 
Hither  the  aged  Opas  of  Seville 
Walked  slowly,  and  behind  him  was  a  man 
Barefooted,  bruized,  dejected,  comfortless, 
Jn  sack-cloth ;  the  white  ashes  on  his  head 
Dropt  as  he  smote  his  breast — he  gathered  up, 
'  Replaced  them  all,  groaned  deeply,  looked  to  heaven, 
And  held  them,  like  a  treasure,  with  claspt  hands.'  p.  103. 

Julian  is  summoned  by  the  Moorish  chief  to  explain  his  con- 
duct: but  Tarik,  the  only  one  to  whom  he  would  have  replied, 
leaves  him  as  soon  as  he  hears  him  admit  that  he  had  sent  Rode- 
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rigo  away :  and  when  Julian  speaks  of  the  people  chusing  a  king, 
he  talks  a  language  which  M uza  and  Abdalazis  are  incapable 
of  understanding.  He  adds  that  Spain  would  gladly  provide  the 
means  of  return,  and  pay  them  liberally  for  their  aid  against  op- 
pression :  Muza  replies  that  she  shall  pay  *  the  treasures  of  her 
soil,  her  ports,  her  youth;'  and  when  Julian  declares  that  they  who 
attempt  to  enslave  her  shall  rue  the  attempt,  Muza  tells  him  that, 
foreseeing  his  treachery,  he  had  already  ordered  his  two  sons  to  be 
put  to  death.  A  scene  of  great  dignity  ensues ;  Abdalazis  pleads 
for  Julian,  but  Muza  b  inexorable.  A  messenger  enters  to  tell 
the  Count  that  his  w  ife  has  died  upon  the  bodies  of  her  murdered 
children^  and  the  drama  concludes  with  this  speech  from  Julian. 

*  Jul,  Receive  them  to  thy  peace,  eternal  God! 
O  soother  of  my  hours,  while  I  beheld' 
The  light  of  day,  and  thine !  adieu,  adieu  ! 
And  my  Covilla!  dost  thou  yet  survive? 
Yes,  my  lost  child,  thou  livest  yet — in  shame ! 

0  agony,  past  utterance!  past  thought ! 

1  will  endure  thee;  I,  whom  heaven  ordained 
Thus  to  have  served  beneath  my  enemies, 
Their  conqueror,  thus  to  have  visited 

My  native  land  with  vengeance  and  with  woe. 
Henceforward  shall  she  recognise  her  sons. 
Impatient  of  oppression  or  disgrace. 
And  rescue  them,  or  perish;  let  her  hold  ^ 

This  compact,  written  with  her  blood,  and  mine.' 

We  had  marked  other  passages  of  equal  beauty ;  but  our  limits 
will  not  admit  of  more,  and  enough  has  been  given  to  shew  the  rea- 
der the  character  of  the  play :  if  he  appreciates  it  rightly,  he  will 
seek  for  the  rest  in  the  work  itself.  As  a  drama,  it  is  evident  that 
it  has  not  been  intended  for  representation, — so  little  is  it  addressed 
cither  to  the  eyes  or  the  ears  of  the  multitude.  The  fable  is  not 
alwa}s  sufficiently  clear;  in  a  few  instances  the  language,  which  is 
occasionally  laboured  into  stiffness,  borders  on  obscurity,  and  the 
verse  is  every  where  epic  rather  than  dramatic. 

We  should  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  Coimt  Julian  to  the 
author  of  a  narrative  poem  of  which  the  story  is  strange  and  un- 
prepossessing, and  the  diction  obscure,  but  in  which  the  higher  re- 
quisites of  poetry  are  incidentally  displayed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
The  same  powers  are  exhibited  here  so  strikingly,  and  the  defects 
which,  exist  partake  so  much  of  the  same  character,  that  the  inter- 
nal evidence  secures  decision;  but  when  an  author  has  not  thought 
proper  to  afiix  his  name,  the  critic  who  gives  it  publicity  assumes  an 
authority  to  which  neither  the  laws  of  courtesy  nor  of  his  profes- 
sion entitle  him. 

Art. 
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Art.  VI.  Calamities  of  jiuthors ;  imludhtg  some  Inquiries  re-' 
specting  their  moral  and  literary  Characters.  By  the  Author 
of  *  Curiosities  of  Literatuie.'  3  Volumes,  8vo.  London. 
Murray.     1812. 

T  F  we  were  to  form  our  opinion  of  this  book  from  its  title-page, 
-■-  it  would  not  be  very  favourable :  authors  are  there  introduced 
as  a  genus,  and  their  moral  and  literary  characters  spoken  of  as  if 
each  had  not  a  moral  and  literary  character  of  his  own.  Neither 
should  we  think  more  highly  of  the  writer's  precision  of  style  by 
looking  at  the  end,',  where  a  portentous  metaphor  about  '  barren 
fertility'  stares  the  reader  in  the  face.  But  the  middle  of  the  book 
is  much  better  than  the  two  ends :  it  is  one  of  those  works  which 
are  designed  for  the  breakfast  table  and  the  sofa,  and  is  so  well 
adapted  for  its  purpose,  that  he  who  takes  it  up  will  not  readily  lay 
it  down.  The  matter  is  as  amusing  as  any  lover  of  light  reading 
can  desire,  and  of  such  a  desultory  kind  tliat  a  comment  might 
easily  be  made  as  extensive  as  the  text. 

Tlie  first  head,  or  chapter,  treats  of  Authors  by  Profession. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  authorship  was  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  privileged  orders,  and  the  only  persons  who  profited  by 
their  works  were  probably  those  minstrels  who  sung  their  owd 
compositions :  but  as  soon  as  books  could  be  rapidly  and  easily 
multiplied,  authorship  became  a  trade.  Luther  even  speaks  of  the 
price  per  sheet  in  his  days.  ^  1  have  no  plenty  of  money,'  he  says, 
*  and  yet  I  deal  thus  with  the  printers :  I  receive  nothing  from 
them  for  recompence  of  my  many  copies.  Sometimes  I  take  of 
them  one  copy,  this  I  think  is  due  to  me ;  whereas  other  writers, 
yez  translators,  for  every  eight  leaves  have  an  angel.'  In  the  regu- 
lar progress  of  society,  it  became  as  natural  tliat  the  author  should 
live  by  the  pen,  as  that  the  priest  ghould  live  by  the  altar,  or  the 
soldier  by  the  sword:  that  literature,  therefore,  like  every  thing 
else  which  may  be  made  a  means  of  emolument,  should  become  i^ 
trade  or  profession,  is  somewhat  oddly  placed  among  the  calamities 
of  literary  men,  though  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  it  is  a  very- 
unprofitable  profession.  The  examples  which  are  given,  relate  ra- 
ther to  want  of  principle  in  the  individuals  than  to  any  thing  else. 
Political  traders  who  offer  themselves  to  the  best  bidder  are 
what  the  Solomons  and  Brodums  are  in  medicine, — adventu- 
rers of  equal  probity  and  equal  respectability,  but  in  a  less  lucra* 
tive  craft.  ITie  writer  is  not  correct  in  affirming  that  they  form  a 
race  peculiar  to  our  country ;  France  has  swarmed  with  them.  It 
18-  in  this  place  that  the  anecdote  should  have  occurred  to  him  of 
ibe  poor  wretch  who  endeavomed  to  excuse  himself  to  the  French 
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minister  whom  he  had  iibellecl,  by  pleading  poverty  and  saying  that 
he  must  live.  The  minister  rephed,  I  see  no  necessity  for  it. 
Among  men  of  this  description,  TacitUs  Goidon,  as  tl\c  author  calls 
him,  ought  not  to  have  been  claused;  it  is  unjust  to  inter  that  be- 
cause he  was  a  political  writer  and  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
vine-licenses,  he  was  therefore  a  hireling.  Gordon  was  certainly 
tlie  warm  advocate  of  a  political  party,  hut  lie  was  neither  a  poor 
man  nor  a  profligate  onei  hia  translation  of  Tacitus  is  not  in- 
ferior to  Murphy's;  its  latinisms  even  give  it  a  peculiarity  which 
represents  the  strong  mannerism  of  the  original  better  than  cnu  be 
done  by  mere  Idiomatic  Eugiinh,  Chatterton  is  adduced  as  nwi- 
tb^r  iustance,  for  his  well  known  memorandum  upon  the  dtiith  of 
fieckford  the  Lord  Mavor. 
.'•  '  J-      . 
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Gained  in  Elegies  ...  ^'.2  2 
Giiined  in  Essiivs        ....33 


Am  glad  he  is  dead  by 3     13 


And  this  is  called  a  balance-sheet  of  literary  hiiquity  and  trat 
r  Poor  Chatterton !  who  does  not  see  in  this  tlie  sportlvencss  of  S 
I  boy  of  genius,  who,  however  he  was  led  uxtray  by  the  warmth  of 
I  Actibiis  feeling,  despised,  in  His  belter  niumenis,  the  worthless 
k  tfien  whom  party  warmth  had  led  him  to  pantoyl  ise,  and  who,  boy 
I  |is  he  was,  already  began  to  feet  that  parly  politics  and  subjects  of 
t  k  transitury  interest,  were  unworthy  of  him  I  literary  iniquity ! 
I  H*!avicr  condemnation  could  nut  be  bestowed  upon  Pasquiu,  or 
\  Pigott,— upon  the  very  vernjin  of  literature,  than  has  been  lavished 
I  ilpon  this  youth  for  a  jest  which  was  as  much  tlie  effect  of  growing 
I  ftrength  of  mind,  as  of  gaiety  of  heart. 

Tom  Nash  confesses  that  '  when  tlie  bottom  of  his  purse  was 
I  tun>ed  np»:ird,'he  used  to  compose  pieces  for  gentlemen  who  as- 

Sired  to  aulhorship,*  and  was  *  fuin  to  let  his  plough  stand  still  in 
le  midfil  of  a  furrow,  to  follow  these  Senior  Eantasticos  to  whose 
[  Unoroua  villaiiellas  he  prostituted  his  pen.'     This  mode  of  obtain- 
V.ing  reputation  upon  false  pielences  is  as  old  as  Martial's  days,  and 
lit  not  yet  wholly  obsolete.     Within  our  knowledge,  there  came  a 
(^letter  to  a  living  poet  from  a  gentleman  ambitious  of  poetical  fame, 
kfroposiiig  to  him  '  sweet  remutteralion'  for  a  collection  of  original 
neces,  which  the  applicant  wished  to  publish  as  his  own.     ll  was 
nisirnl  that  they  might  be  chietly  amatory,  and  a  few  of  them  in 
Xsliu. 
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From  the  <  sufierings  of  authors/  die  ¥rriter  passes  to  ^  the  pa- 
trons of  former  times/  and  exemplifies  the  want  of  patronage  in 
Churcliyard, — that 

old  Palemon  free  from  spight. 
Whose  careful!  pipe  may  make  the  hearer  rew ; 
Yet  he  himself  may  rewed  be  more  right. 
That  sung  so  long  until  quite  hearse  he  grew. 

What  Phineas  Fletcher  says  of  Spenser  mighty  with  more  trutfai 
be  applied  to  his  more  unfortunate  contemporary. 

Poorly y  poor  man,  he  lived ;  poorly,  poor  man  he  died. 

He  wrote,  as  these  volumes  tell  us,  his  own  histoiT  under  the 
title  of  *  the  Tragicall  Discourse  of  the  haplesse  Man's  Life:' 
and  an  epitaph,  which  was  written  for  him  in  mirth,  and  perhaps  io 
mockery,  brings  dqwn  the  melancholy  sum  to  its  conclusion. 

Poverty  and  poetry  his  tomb  doth  enclose, 
Wherefore,  good  neighbours,  be  merry  in  prose. 

The  case  of  Stow,  to  whom  all  later  antiquaries  are  so  deeply 
indebted,  is  more  disgraceful  to  the  times,  for  Stow  had  fair 
claims  upon  national  patronage.  He  devoted  his  life,  and  expended 
liis  patrimony  in  the  study  of  English  antiquities ;  and  in  his  eigh- 
tieth year  was  rewarded  with  letters  patent  from  James  I.  granted 
at  the  poor  old  man's  petition, '  as  a  recompence  for  his  labour  and 
travel  of  forty-five  years,  in  setting  forth  the  Chronicles  of  England, 
and  eight  years  taken  up  in  the  survey  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  towards  his  relief  now  in  his  old  age.'  .These  letters 
permitted  him,  for  one  twelvemonth,  *  to  gather  the  benevolence  of 
well  disposed  people  within  this  realm  of  England — to  ask,  gather 
and  take  the  alms  of  all  our  loving  subjects!'  This  brief  was  pub- 
lished from  the  pulpit,  and  it  produced  so  little  that  the  privilege 
of  being  a  licensed  beggar  was  renewed  to  him  for  another 
▼ear.  James  was  the  most  literary  of  all  our  monarchs,  and 
teaming,  though  less  generally  diffused,  was  even  more  fashion- 
able in^is  days,  than  in  our  own ;  for  the  higher  classes  of  women 
were  scholars^  yet  men  of  erudition  and  paiufiil  industry,  were 
suflered  to  live  and  die  in  penury.  He  was  too  prodigal  to 
his  minions,  to  afford  any  thing  for  the  relief  of  such  men  as 
Stow  and  Minsheu  and  Purchas;  and  patronage  was  but  another 
name  for  charity.  The  Reformation,  though  in  many,  and  far  more. 
important,  points  it. was  highly  beneficial  to  literature,  proved  in- 
jiurious  to  it,  in  some  respects,  in  this  country.  Monasteries  have 
often  been  called  hives  of  drones ;  but  were  those  institutions  as 
Ceivourable  to  religion  and  morality  as  they  assuredly  are  to  letters, 
we  might  well  be  permitted  to  wish  for  their  re-establishment.  The 
various  orders  which  had  formerly  vied  with  each. other  in  mon- 
strous 
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strous  legends^  phantasmagoric  and  legerdemain' miracles,  and  un- 
natural, austerities^  began,  when  they  saw  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation, to  rival  each  other  in  literary  exertions, .  without  abai\- 
doning,  or,  ai  that  tiiAe,  abating  their  old  practices.  Gibbon  makes 
a  sarcastic  comparison  between  the  great  works  which  were  sent 
fortli  by  one  Benedictine  monastery,  and  those  which  the  English 
universities  have  produced ;  he  does  not  state  why  such  works  are 
more  to  be  expected  from  monasteries  than  from  universities.  The 
man  of  letters  who  entered  a  convent,  looked  to  nothing  beyond 
its  walls;  he  had  bidden  adieu  to  the  world,  and  to  all  worldly 
prospects — nor  was  he  allowed  to  indulge  in  indolence  and  pro- 
crastination, the  sins  by  which  such  men  are  most  easily  beset;  his 
Superior  called  upon  him  to  perform  the  task  for  which  he  was 
thought  fit,  and  obedience  is  the  fi'rst  of  monastic  virtues.  His 
reputation  reflected  credit  upon  the  order,  and  the  order  defrayed 
the  expense  of  the  work.  Had  Stow  and  Ockley  been  born  in  a 
catholic  country,  they  would  have  found,  like  Mabillon  and  Calmet 
in  France,  and  Florez  in  Spain,  all  they  wanted, — the  means  of  de- 
voting their  lives  to  the  most  laborious  literary  pursuits,  without 
ruin  to  themselves. 

•  The  case  of  poor  old  Stow  is  followed  in  these  volumes,  by  one 
which  is  less  known.  Myles  Davies  was  a  Welch  clergyman,  with 
a  national  warmth  of  mind,  and  rather  more  genius,  sui  generis^ 
than  usually  falls  to  a  Welchman's  lot;  for,  be  the  cause  what  it 
may,  Wales  has  by  no  means  given  to  the  British  empire  its  fair 
proportion  of  great  men.  He  endeavoured  to  live  by  literature, 
but  soon  found  this  so  hopeless  a  pursuit,  that  he  sought  to  obtain 
from  the  bounty  of  the  rich,  what  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for  from 
public  patronage.  The  writer,  who  has  been  collecting  his  story, 
suspects  that  his  mind  became  a  little  disordered:  tlie  extracts 
which  are  given,  betray  no  symptoms  of  derangement — they  are  io 
a  strain  of  thought  and  feeling,  such  as  pressing  embarrassments, 
and  the  pride  of  knowledge  and  of  talents,  might  well  produce  iq 
an  indignant  mind.  He  used  to  carry  his  books  to  those  persons 
who,  he  presumed,  would  purchase  them,  and  receive  payment  as 
an  act  of  charity;  his  own  account  of  this  wretched  trade  is  as  live- 
ly as  it  is  curious. 


(  « 


Some  parsons  would  hollow  to  raise  the  whole  house  and  posse 
of  the  domestics  to  raise  a  poor  croicn ;  at  last  all  that  flutter  ends  in 
sending  Jack  or  Tom  out  to  change  a  guinea,  and  then  'tis  reckoned 
over  half  a  dozen  times  before  the  fatal  crown  can  he  picked  out,  which 
must  be  taken  as  it  is  given,  with  all  the  parade  of  alms-giving,  and  so 
to  be  received  with  all  the  active  and  passive  ceremonial  of  mendica- 
tion  and  alms-receiving — as  if  the  books,  printing  and  paper,  were  worth 
nothing  at  all,  and  as  if  it  were  the  greatest  charity  for  them  to  touch 
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them  or  let  them  be  in  the  house;  '  For  I  shall  never  read  them/  sayt 
.one  of  the  five  shilling^piece  chaps — *  1  have  no  time  to  look  in  them/ 
lays  another; — *  Tis  so  much  money  lost/  says  a  grave  dean; — ^  My 
eyes' being  so  bad/  said  a  bishop;  *•  that  I  can  scarce  read  at  all/--* 
'  What  do  you  want  with  me  V  said  another ; — ^  Sir,  I  presented  you  the 
other  day  with  my  Athena  Britanniat,  being  the  last  part  published/ 
— *  I  don't  want  books,  take  them  again ;  I  don't  Understand  what  they 
mean/  *  The  title  is  very  plain/  said  I,  *  and  they  are  writ  mostly  in 
English/  •  ril  give  you  a  crown  for  both  the  volumes/  *  They  stand 
me.  Sir,  in  more  than  that,  and  'tis  for  a  bare  subsistence  I  present  or  sell 
them;  how  shall  1  liveF  '  I  care  not  a  farthing  for  that,  live  or  die^ 
'tis  all  one  to  me/ — *  Pamn  my  master !'  said  Jack,  '  'twas  but  last 
night  he  was  commending  your  books  and  your  learning  to  the  skies; 
and  now  he  would  not  care  if  you  were  starving  before  his  eyes;  nay  he 
often  makes  game  at  your  clothes,  though  he  thinks  you  the  greatest 
scholar  in  England/  "  '—pp.  78,  79* 

Passing  over  a  sketch  of  Cowley's  character,  (in  which  the  neglect 
and  ingratitude  which  he  experienced  from  the  court,  are  probably 
enough  ascribed  to  bis  Ode  in  honour  of  Brutus,)  a  lively  account 
of  Horaoe  Walpole,  (which  in  the  severity  of  its  censure  partakes 
too  much  of  the  vice  that  it  condemns,)  and  some  remarks  upon 
M  John  Dennis,  (in  which  sufficient  praise  is  not  awarded  to  th# 
•ound  sense  of  his  better  critical  works,)  we  come  to  a  very  amu- 
sing article  upon  Orator  Henley.  This  name  is  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  Pope ;  but  the  history  of  the  motley  adventurer  to 
whom  it  belongs  is  almost  unknown,  even  to  annotators  and  biblio- 
graphers— so  ephemeral  is  notoriety  !  Mr.  D'Israelj — (we  may 
name  the  author  of  these  volumes,  since  he  indicates  himself  in  the 
title-page) — ^tells  us  that  this  clerical  buffoon  was  an  indefatigable 
student,  a  proficient  in  all  the  learned  languages,  an  elegant  poet^ 
and  a  wit  of  no  inferior  class.  His  wit  and  bis  industry  are  not  to  be 
doubted ;  and  the  man  who  in  his  ^  Complete  Linguist,'  published  a 
grammar  of  ten  languages,  must  either  have  possessed  considerable 
erudition,  or  a  very  uncommon  share  of  impudence  and  quackery: 
but  Henley  was  so  abundantly  gifted  with  these  requisites  for  ius 
calling,  that  the  title  of  this  poly-grammar  must  not  be  admitted 
as  a  proof  that  he  was  qualified  for  the  task  which  he  undertook. 
As  for  his  poetry,  Mr.  D'Israeli,  in  his  peculiar  phraseology,  says 
tfcfat  it  *  surmounts  mediocrity ;'  and  he  adduces  a  few  passages  in 
support  of  this  opinion ;  but  he  has  failed  in  this  attempt  to  show 
cause  why  the  sentence,  which  time  has  past  upon  it,  should  be  re- 
versed. 

Henley  had  been  master  of  a  free-school  in  Leicestershire,  and 
introduced  some  novelties  there  which  did  not  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended ;  so  he  left  the  country,  and  came  to 
London  as  a  literary  adventurer.     He  wrote  for  the  booksellers, 
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and  received  pay  from  the  rainisti^  for  the  Hyp-Doctor,  a  paper 
started  in  oppoailion  to  the  Craftsman.  Weary  of  sucli  task-work, 
disappointed  of  preferment  in  his  profession,  and  of  the  fame  \«hicli 
lie  e.xiwcled  in  literature,  he  commenced  Quack,  and  succeeded  ia 
becoming  one  of  the  first  water.  He  opened,  what  he  called  an 
Oratory,  in  Newport-market,  and  undertook  to  teach  universal 
knowledge,  in  lectures.  Here  he  proposed  '  to  supply  the  want  of 
an  University,  or  universal  school  in  this  great  capital,  for  persons 
'of  all  rajiks,  professions  and  capacities— to  lay  a  foundation  for  an 
English  academy— to  give  a  standard  to  our  language  and  a  digest 
to  our  history — to  revive  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy  and  elo- 
cution— and  to  bring  all  the  paits  of  knowledge  into  the  narrowest 
compass,  placing  them  in  the  clearest  light,  and  fixing  them  to  the 
utmost  certainty.'  At  the  same  time  he  professed  to  teach  primi- 
tive Christianity  in  his  sermons.  '  The  Church  of  England,'  be 
said,  '  was  really  with  him  ;  he  appealed  to  her  own  principles,  and 
declared  ihat  he  would  not  deviate  from  her  unless  she  would  devi- 
ate from  herself.'  Mr.  D'lsraeh  intimates,  that  he  began  by  pro- 
fessing Arianism,  a  heresy  to  which  \\'histoii  and  Clarke  had  given 
at  that  time  some  repute :  but  if  he  adopted  this  mode  of  belief,  be 
would  hardly  have  appealed  to  the  Church  of  England  as  his  test. 
In  reality,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  sincere  enough  to  care  about 
points  of  faith,  and  therefore  confuied  his  scheme  of  reformation 
to  such  things  aS  lay  upon  the  surface.  His  pulpit  was  hung  with 
velvet,  and  decorated  with  gold  :  in  his  blurgy,  ihe  creeds  and  doxo- 
logies  were  printed  vvith  red  letters ;  and  he  proposed  to  celebrate 
the  sacrifice  of  tlie  altar  with  all  the  ancient  forms — forms,  which, 
he  said,  were  '  so  noble,  so  just,  sublime,  and  perfectly  harmoni- 
ous, that  the  change  has  been  made  to  an  unspeakable  disadvan- 
tage.' What  Laud  attempted  in  sincerity,  and  with  the  impracti- 
cable hope  of  reconciling  the  two  churches,  Henley  set  about  in 
the  mere  spirit  of  unprincipled  adventure.  He  struck  medals  with 
the  device  of  a  sun  approaching  the  mcriditm,  and  the  motto  Jiwe- 
niam  viam  out  J'aciam ,-  but  he  deceived  himself — for  he  lost  liis 
way  instead  of  finding  it,  and  diil  not  even  delude  the  multitude,  who 
are  ever  eager  for  delusion.  Mnggleton,  Swedeiiborg,  and  Joan- 
na Soiithcott,  the  craziest  of  tlie  crazy,  the  vulgarest  of  the  vulgar, 
and  the  dullest  of  the  dull,  have  fonnd  followers  in  England  ;  but 
Henley,  with  all  his  wit,  all  his  talent,  and  all  his  oratory,  could  not 
succeed  in  forming  a  sect.  He  called  himself  a  Rationalist,  and  on 
his  deatU-bed  repeatedly  exclaimed,  let  my  enemies  know  I  die  a 
itatioDaJ  !  What  he  meant  by  the  tenn  is  not  explained,  and  vtere 
we  to  ofTer  a  guess  at  the  ftieaniug,  it  would  do  tittle  honour  to  his 
tincerily.  His  want  of  stirci-ss  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  his  buf- 
foonery, not  to  his  e.'Lttiiviijjai)cc,  uot  to  his  follies — he  failed  be- 
cause 
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cause  he  neither  was^  nor  appeared  to  be  in  earnest — because  he 
sported  with  his  auditors^  and  diought  it  sufficient  if  he  could  amuse 
and  astonisli  them,  without  rousing  their  feelings,  inflaming  their  im- 
aginations, or  impressing  their  hearts.  He  might  have  mdulged  in 
jests  and  buffooneries  without  danger  of  shocking  or  offending  his 
believers,  if  he  had  given  them  any  thing  to  believe.  But  he  appear- 
ed to  the  people  in  his  true  light,  a  sort  of  pulpit  merry-andrew, 
or  show-man,  and  Mr.  D'Israeli  confers  upon  him  a  most  unde- 
served honour,  when  he  exhibits  him  as  an  example  of  disap^ 
pointed  genius. 

The  chapter  upon  the  maladies  of  authors  shows,  that  inordi- 
nate study,  like  any  other  immoderate  indulgence,  is  prejudicial^ 
and  oftentimes  fatal  to  health :  it  is,  however,  less  so  than  any 
other.     True  it  is,  that  no  violence  can  be  offered  to  nature,  nor 
any  irregular  modes  of  life  be  made  habitual,  with  impunity ;  but  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  D'Israeli,  we  must  contend,  that  of  all  offenders, 
the  man  of  letters  in  this  respect  suffers  least.     Sailors  and  niglit- 
coachmen  are  short  lived  for  want  of  due  sleep  :  he  who  lives,  night 
as  well  as  day,  in  his  study  among  the  dead,  converses  usually  longer 
with  the  living  also,  than  those  men  of  hardy  lives  and  iron  tempe- 
rament.    The  groom  who  is  wasted  to  a  standard  of  weight,  not 
much  more  rational  tlian  the  standard  of  measure  which  has  ren- 
dered Procrustes  famous,  is  spent  in  a  few  years.    The  drunkard  lays 
up  for  himself  an  inheritance  of  liver-complaints  and  dropsy : — a  man 
may  drink  of  Helicon  all  his  life,  and  contract  no  other  tympany  than 
what  some  of  his  verses  may  exhibit ;  and  if  he  be  subject  to  any  dis- 
eased of  the  spleen,  the  fault  will.be  in  his  moral  disposition,  not  in 
bis  literary  pursuits.     Sedeutary  habits  engender  dyspepsy — it  is  the 
disease  of  the  taylor  and  the  shoemaker,  as  well  as  of  die  scholar : 
nervous  afflictions  are  more  frequently  his  lot ;  yet  they  spring,  at 
least,  as  often  from  want  of  employment,  as  from  excess  of  it.     A 
century  ago  the  stone  was  said  to  be  the  scourge  of  men  of  letters. 
Certainly  they  are  not  peculiarly  afflicted  with  it  now.     To  what  is 
this  owing?  Is  it  to  the  use  of  tea,  in  which  studious  men  usually 
indulge  so  plentifully,  and  which  was  unknown  to  their  predeces- 
sors ? 

If  indeed  an  author  suffers  in  his  health  from  his  profession,  it  is 
because  of  the  foolish  habits  which  he  connects  with  it,  or  the  ill 
passions  which  he  indulges  in  it.  If  hechuses  the  night  Ibr  employ- 
ment and  the  morning  for  sleep,  he  has  not  even  the  same  excuse 
that  the  gambler  or  the  fool  of  fashion  might  plead  for  the  same 
folly.  If  he  feels  a  feverish  anxiety  for  tlie  success  of  his  works, 
and  disappointment  vexes  and  irritates  and  grieves  him,  this  also  is 
a  folly,  and  one  which  would  have  found  occasion  to  display  itself 
in  any  oth^r  way  of  life  to   which  he  might  have  taken.     '  O, 
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sir,'  said  Cumberland  to  n  younger  author,  '  wliatever  you  do, 
never  write  a  play !     Ilie  torments  of  the  damnird  are  nothing  to 
it,  sir.'     But  would  the  man  who  is  iiritable  as  an  author,  be  It 
8o  in  any  other  vocation  t  I'he  discipline  of  the   unny  and 
(which,  among  the  private  men,  ia  said  to  prevent  madness)  migl 
perhaps,  curb  him,  but  he  vfould  carry  his  temper  to  the  bar  or  to 
the  senate.  The  disposition  which  literature  cannot  niolUly,  would 
baffle  all  emollients ;  the  man  is  in  fault,  not  the  prafeHsion, 
irritability  belonging  to  individuals  ought  not  to  have  beeu  predica- 
ted of  the  geims. 

The  maladies  of  authors  then  may  be  dismissed  from  the  cai 
logue  of  their  calamities.  Thu  next  essay  professes  to  treat  of 
terary  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen ;  but  the  iirst  name  which  occurs' 
is  that  of  a  Cambrian,  Isaac  Ritson.  His  is  a  melancholy  history, 
and  would  appear  more  so  if  Mr.  D'lsraell  had  known  it  ail,  and 
probably  if  he  hud  thought  proper  to  tell  all  of  it  that  he  did  kiiow. 
'Vhe  next  instance  may  best  be  related  in  his  own  words. 

'  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  town  was  amused  almost  every  mt 
ing  by  a  series  of  humorous  or  burlesque  poems,  by  a  writer  under 
assumed  name  of  Matthexo  Bramlile — 'he  was  at  that  very  moment  one 
of  the  most  moving  spectacles  of  human  melancholy  1  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

'  It  was  one  evening  I  saw  a  tall,  famished,  melancholy  man  enter 
a  bookseller's  shop,  his  hat  Rapped  over  iiis  eyes,  and  his  whole  fmme 
evidently  feeble  from  exhaustion  and  utter  misery, — The  bookseller  in- 
quired how  he  proceeded  in  his  new  tragedy  ?  '  Do  nnl  talk  tome  about 
my  tragedy !  Do  not  talk  lo  me  about  my  tragedy !  I  have  indeed  more 
tragedy  than  I  can  bear  at  home  !'  \vaS  the  reply,  as  the  voice  faltered 

as  he  spoke.     This  man  was  Mathcw  Bramble,  or  rather  M'Do- 

nald,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Vimonda,  at  that  moment  the  writer 
of  comic  poetry — his  tragedy  was  indeed  a  domestic  one,  in  which  htt 
himself  was  the  greatest  actor  among  a  wife  and  seven  children— be 
ihorlly  afterwards  perished.  I  heard  at  the  time,  that  M'Donald  had 
walked  from  Scotland  with  no  other  fortmie  than  the  novel  of  '  The  in- 
dependent' in  one  pocket,  and  the  tragedy  of  '  Vimonda'  in  the  other. 
Yet  he  lived  some  lime  in  all  the  bloom  and  flu:ih  of  poetical  confi- 
dence. Vimonda  was  even  performed  several  nights,  but  not  with  the 
■uccess  the  romantic  poet,  among  his  native  rocks,  had  conceived  wat 
to  crown  his  anvious  labours — the  theatre  disappointed  biiu — and  af* 
terwards,  to  his  feelings,  all  the  world!' — p.  208. 

Mr.  D'lsraell  particularises  those  unhappy  men,  Ritson,  Lo- 
gan, Robert  Heron,  and  others  equally  unfortunate,  as  men  who 
might,  perhapii,  have  ranked  in  the  tirst  classes  of  our  litera- 
lure.  Logan's  death  is  here  attributed  to  melancholy,  and  that 
melancholy  to  repeated  djsappoinlmenls.  He  wished  lo  be  made 
irrefeuor  of  history  at  Edinburgh,  but  u  as  unsuccessful.    He  wrote 
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a  tragedy  vrhich  vibs  accepted  at  Covent  Garden^  but  interdicted 
by  the  lord  chamberlain ;  and  the  sin  of  having  written  this  play 
drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  kirk:  he  thought  pro* 
per  to  resent  this,  by  expressing  his  contempt  for  the  churcn  to 
which  he  belonged.  *  Folly  and  pride  of  a  poet/  exclaims  Mr* 
D'Israeliy  *  to  beard  presbyters  in  a  land  of  presbyterians!'  But  if 
this  dispute,  as  is  here  asserted,  hurt  his  temper,  irritated  a  nervous 
system,  already  sufficiently  irritable,  and  embittered,  and  eventually 
shortened,  his  life,  surely  these  consequences  are  directly  imputable 
to  the  imprudence  of  the  individual,  and  ought  not  to  be  catalogued 
among  the  Calamities  of  Authors.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  singularly  un- 
fortunate in  the  specimen  which  he  has  chosen  of  this  writer's  poe* 
try :  he  has  selected  two  stanzas  which  have  neither  connection,  syn* 
tax  nor  sense.  Robert  Heron  was  a  poor  miserable  laborious  man, 
who  has  the  strongest  claim  upon  compassion  for  the  wretchednesa 
of  his  fate,  but  who  has  no  claim  for  any  thing  faither. 

*  Writing  on  the  calamities  attached  to  literature,  I  must  notice  one 
of  a  more  recondite  nature,  yet  of  which,  perhaps,  few  literary  agonies 
are  more  keenly  felt.  I  would  not  excite  an  undue  sympathy  for  a 
class  of  writers  who  are  usually  considered  as  drudges ;  but  the  present 
case  claims  our  sympathy. 

*  There  are  men  of  letters,  who,  early  in  life,  have  formed  some  fa- 
vourite plan  of  literary  labour,  which  they  have  unremittingly  pursued, 
till,  sometimes  near  the  close  of  life,  they  either  discover  their  inability 
to  terminate  it,  or  begin  to  depreciate  their  own  constant  labour.  The 
literary  architect  has  grown  gray  over  his  edifice ;  and,  if  the  black 
wand  of  enchantment  had  waved  over  it,  the  colonades  become  inter- 
minable, the  pillars  seem  to  want  a  foundation,  and  all  the  rich  mate- 
rials he  had  collected  together,  lie  before  him  in  all  the  disorder  of 
ruins.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  reward  of  literary  labour,  like  the 
consolations  of  virtue,  must  be  drawn  with  all  their  sweetness  from  it- 
self: or  that,  if  the  author  be  incompetent,  he  must  pay  the  price  of  his 
incapacity.  This  may  be  stoicism,  but  it  is  not  humanity.  The  truth 
IS,  there  is  always  a  latent  love  of  fame,  that  prompts  to  this  strong  de- 
votion of  labour ;  and  he  who  has  given  a  long  life  to  that  which  he  has 
so  much  desired,  and  can  never  enjoy,  might  well  be  excused  receiving 
our  insults,  if  he  cannot  extort  our  pityV — pp.  235,  236. 

A  case  of  this  calamity  is  exemplified  in  Cole,  the  Cambridge 
collector.  *  In  good  truth,'  said  this  laborious  man,  '  whoever  un- 
dertakes this  drudgery  of  an  Alhenoi  Cantahrigiemesy  must  be  con- 
tented with  no  prospect  of  credit  and  reputation  to  himself.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  begun,  and  made  so  laige  a  progress  in  this  under- 
taking, it  is  death  to  think  of  leaving  it  of},  though  so  little  credit  is 
to  be  expected  from  it.'  '  Such,'  Mr.  D'Jsraeli  concludes, '  were 
ha  fruits,  and  such  the  agony  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  assiduous 
sid  zealous  literary  labour.'    If!  this  were  indeed  a  legitimate  de- 
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duction^  and  this  single  passage  could  be  supposed  to  outweigh  the 
proofs  of  delight  in  his  occupation  which  Cole  has  left  behind  hira 
in  more  than  fifty  folios^  still  it  would  be  less  an  instance  of  the 
calamities  of  literature,  than  of  the  all-applicable  truth  that — ^all  is 
vanity.  But,  in  reality.  Cole's  feelings  are  sufficiently  explained  by 
a  fit  of  low  spirits,  an  hour  of  indigestion,  or  a  rainy  day.  Misgiv- 
ings of  this  nature  are  hinted  at  by  a  writer  entitled  to  commemo- 
ration in  Cole's  labour6,  and  who,  though  in  a  widely  different  de- 
partment of  literature,  was  not  less  laborious  than  Cole  himself, — 
Dr.  Beaumont,  author  of  Psyche,  or  Love's  Mystery,  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  curious  poems  in  the  language.  Let  the  reader 
bear  with  one  of  his  clumsy  rhymes  for  the  sake  of  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture of  the  poet's  progress.  Having  reached  the  last  canto  of  four- 
and-twenty,  which  average  1500  lines  each,  he  addresses  the  End^ 
as  the  welcome  haven  which  he  has  now  in  view. 

The  mariner  will  trust  no  winds,  altho* 

Upon  his  sails  they  blow  fair  flattery; 
No  tides  which  with  all  fawning  smoothness  flow, 

Can  charm  his  f^ars  into  security ; 
He  credits  none  but  thee,  who  art  his  bay, 
To  which  thro'  calms  and  storms  he  hunts  his  way. 

And  so  have  I,  cheer'd  up  with  hopes  at  last 

To  double  thee,  endur  d  a  tedious  sea ;' 
Thro*  public  foaming  tempests  I  have  past ; 

Thro'  flattening  calms  of  private  suavity ; 
Thro'  interrupting  companies  thick  press, 
And  thro*  the  lake  of  mine  own  laziness : 

Thro'  many  Syren's  charms  which  me  invited. 
To  dance  to  easier  tunes,  the  tunes  in  fashion ; 

Thro'  many  cross  misgiving  thoughts  which  frighted 
My  jealous  pen,  and  thro'  the  conjuration 

Of  ignorant  and  envious  censures,  which 

Implacably  against  all  poems  itch : 

And  seeing  now  I  am  in  ken  of  thee, 

^   The  harbour  which  inflamed  my  desire, 

And  with  this  steady  patience  balias'd  me 

In  my  uneven  road — I  am  on  fire, 
Till  into  thy  embrace  myself  I  throw,   ^ 
And  on  the  shore  hang  up  my  finished  vow. 

Here  the  old  poet  confesses  misgiving  thoughts  and  hours  of  in- 
dolence :  yet  nothing  but  ardent 'hope  and  indefatigable  perseve- 
rance could  have  carried  him  through  a  work  of  such  prodigious 
length  and  labour.  All  men  in  all  pursuits  have  their  hours  of 
misgiving-:  there  arc  times  when  the  religious  enthusiast  endures 
what  he  calls  desertion ;  when  the  soldier  regards  honour  as  a  bub- 
ble j 
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ble ;  \vhen  the  slave  of  avarice  feels  the  worthlessness  of  wealthy 
and  the  ambitious  man  moralizes  upon  the  emptiness  of  power. 
Few  more  melancholy  pictures  are  presented  to  us  in  history  than 
that  of  Potemkin  in  his  old  age  playing  like  a  child  with  his  jewels 
and  the  insigtiia  of  his  various  orders,  and  then  weeping  because  he 
had  at  length  discovered  that  they  were  only  baubles.  But  in  attri- 
buting this  feeling  to  men  of  letters,  as  one  of.  their  ordinary  cala- 
mities, Mr.  D'Israeli  ascribes  to  them  an  evil  to  which  authors,  of 
all  men,  are  least  subject,  and  least  of  all  authors  the  laborious  stu- 
dent. The  mood  in  which  a  wise  man  undertakes  a  literary  work 
of  greal:  labour  is  finely  expressed  by  Father  Paul. — Tengo  per 
fermo  eke  quest'  opera  sard  da  pochi  letta,  ed  in  breve  tempo  man" 
chera  di  vita ;  non  tanto  per  difetto  di  forma,  quanto  per  la  na^ 
turn  della  materia.  Ma  a  mehasta  che  sia  per  giovare  a  qualcuno, 
a  quale  conoscendo  io  che  sia  per  fame  suo  ptojitto,  la  mostraro. 

Father  Paul  indeed  was  eminently  a  philoso^pher;  but  men  with- 
out his  wisdom  have  executed  tasks  not  less  laborious,  and  experi- 
enced not  less  delight  in  the  performance  of  their  labour.  Our 
own  times  have  produced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  upon 
record,  which  Mr.  D'Israeli  may  arrange  among  his  Calamities  or 
his  Curiosities,  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  Reverend  WiUiani  Davy,  cu- 
rate of  Lustleigh  in  Devonshire,  finished  in  the  year  1 807  a  work 
of  which  the  title  will  be  a  sufficient  sample.  *  A  System  of 
Divinity,  in  a  course  of  Sermons  on  the  First  Institutions  of 
Religion;  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of /God;  on  Some  of  the 
most  important  Articles  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  connexion ; 
and  on  the  several  Virtues  and  Vices  of  Mankind,  with  occasional 
Discourses.  Being  a  compilation  from  the  best  sentiments  of  the 
polite  writers  and  eminent  sound  divines,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
on  the  same  subjects,  properly  connected,  with  improvements ;  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  use  of  chief  families  and  students  in  divi- 
nity, for  churches,  and  for  the  benefit  of  raankin^  in  general.' 
The  history  of  this  work,  which  extends  to  twenty-six  volumes, 
is  a  surprizing  and  mournful  case  of  wasted  perseverance.  Mr. 
Davy  attempted  to  publish  his  collection  6y  subscription ;  this 
he  found  did  not  answer;  so  he  stopt  short,  and  resolved  to 
priut  it  himself — that  is,  with  his  own  hands.  He  was-  poor, 
and  for  a  reason  which  is  sufficiently  apparent,  his  theological 
labours'  could  obtain  no  patronage :  but  his  ardour  and  invinci- 
ble patience  overcame  all  difficulties,  fle  purchased  as  many 
worn  out  and  cast  off  types  from  a  country  printing-office  as  suf- 
ficed ta  set  up  two  pages;  the  outlay  could  not  be  more  than  the 
value  of  the  metal,  and  he  made  a  press  for  himself.  With  these 
materials  he  went  to  work  in  the  year  1795;  performing  every 
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operation  himself,  and  working  off  page  by  page,*  he  Gtmck  of 
forty  copies  of  the  tirst  three  hundred  pages;  twenty-six  of  whici 
he  distributed  among  the  universities,  the  bishopp,  the  Royal  S 
ty  and  the  reviews,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  receive  from  some  of  thea 

Juarters  the  encouragement  to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled 
>isappointed  in  this,  he  resolved  to  spare  Lini»L-lf  any  fartlier  eul 
pense  of  paper  upon  those  before  whom  he  had  thrown  his  pearin 
in  vain,  and  as  he  had  reserved  only  fourteen  copies  of  the  for^il 
with  which  he  commenced,  fourteen  he  continued  to  print,  and  «(f 
the  end  of  twelve  years  of  unxeiiiitling  toil,  iinished  the  whole  si 
and  twenty  volumes. 

This  is  a  tale  which  excites  respect  for  the  amazing  perseverance  J 
of  the  patient  labourer,  as  well  as  compassion  for  its  m indirection*  1 
To  those  who  might  regard  this  perseverance  with  contempt  b 
cause  it  w&»  bestowed  upon  a  course  of  sermons,  we  present  a 
instance  equally  surprizing,  in  which  the  actor  was  cot  a  curate,  bi 
a  philosofjier,  in  the  mudem  use  of  the  word.     Fransham,  thai 
Norwich  pagan,  who   died  about  two  years  ago,  said  one  daV^I 
*  Every  man  has  some  great  object  which  he  wishes  to  accomplisb^l 
and  why  should  not  I  have  mine  f     1  will  choose  such  a  one  as  n  ~ 
mortal  being  ever  yet  chose,  and  '  which  no  one  less  than  tlie  g 
would  ever  think  of  attempting.     1  will  get  a  cup-and-ball,  an 
will  catch  the  ball  on  the  spiked  end  sis  hundred  and  si:ity-six  thoi 
sand,  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  times.'     And  this  he  djd.     A  i 
moir  of  this  man's  life  has  been  printed,  in  which  this  proof,  amoi^ 
many  others,  is  given  of  his  crazmes.s — but  we  are  told  only  of  hr 
philosophy  !     Fransham  loved  to  revile  Christianity,  and  would  n 
doubt  have  smiled  with  contempt  at  the  t\\elve  years  labour  of  thi 
curate  of  Lustleigb. 

'  When  energizing  objects  men  pursue. 
What  are  [he  prodigies  they  cannor  dof 

says  Dr.  Busby,  who  has  recently  imniortuiized  himself  by  exennfl 
plifying  in  his  person  what  he  asserts  in  his  poetry.  B 

Pattison's  deplorable  history  is  well  related  in  tliese  desultoij^a 
volumes:  but  between  this  tale  of  despair  and  death,  and  an  atnT 
count  of  a  female  author  which  is  almost  as    melancholy,  Mm 
D'Israeli  has  strangely  inserted  an  article  upon  what  he  calls  tf 
Miseries  of  the  Fir.tt  English  Commentator,  Dr.  Grey,  the  editcv 
of  Uudtbras;  and  this  misery  consists  in  a  little  abuse  from  Wu 
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burtOQi  a  sarcasm  of  Fielding,  and  a^petulant  remark  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague, — fitter  to  have  appeared  in  the  *  Miseries  of  Human  Life/ 
dian  in  a  book  which  is  intended  to  consist  of  sad  realities.  Some 
very  amusing  specimens  of  extravagant  personal  satire  are  given 
from  Tom  Na^'s  invectives  against  Gabriel  Harvey. 

*  The  ponderosity  and  prolixity  of  Gabriel's  "  period  of  a  mile,"  arc 
described  with  a  facetious  extravagance,  which  may  be  given  as  a  spe* 
^men  of  the  eloquence  of  Ridicule.  Han^ey  intituled  his  various  pam* 
phlets  «  Letters. — 

^  More  letters  yet  from  the  Doctor?  Out  upon  it,  here's  a  packet  of 
Epistling,  as  bigge  as  a  packe  of  woollen  cloth,  or  a  stack  of  salt  fish. 
Carrier,  didst  thou  bring  it  by  wayne,  or  by  horsebacke?  By  wayne^ 
Sir,  and  it  bath  crackt  me  three  axle-trees. — Heceok  newes! — ^Take 
them  again!  I  will  never  open  them. — My  cart  (quoth  he,  deep  sigh- 
ing) hath  Clyde  creake  under  them  fortie  times  euerie  furlong;  where- 
fore if  you  be  a  good  man  rather  make  mud-walls  with  them,  mend 
highways,  or  damme  up  quagmires  with  them. — 

'*  When  I  came  to  unrip  and  unbumbast  this  Gargantuan  bag  pud- 
ding, and  found  nothing  in  it  but  dogs  tripes,  swines  livers,  oxe  galls,  and 
sbeepes  guts,  1  was  in  a  bitterer  chafe  than  anie  cooke  at  a  long  sermon, 
when  his  meat  bumes. — 

*^  O  'tis  an  vnconscionable  vast  gor-bellied  volume,  bigger  bulkt  than 
a  Dutch  hoy,  and  more  cumbersome  than  a  payre  of  Switzer's  galeaze 
breeches.*' 

'  And  in  the  same  ludicrous  style  he  writes, 

"  One  epistle  thereof  to  John  Wolfe  (Harvey's  Printer')  I  took  and 
weighed  in  an  Ironmonger's  scale,  and  it  counter  poyseth  a  cade*  of 
herrings  with  three  Holland  cheeses.  .  It  was  rumoured  about  the  Court 
that  the  guard  meant  to  trie  masteries  with  it  before  the  Queene,  and 
instead  of  throwing  the  sledge,  or  the  hammer,  to  hurle  it  fourth  at  the 
armes  end  for  a  wager." 

*  It  was  the  foible  of  Harvey  to  wish  to  conceal  the  humble  avocation 
of  his  father:  this  forms  a  perpetual  source  of  the  bitterness  or  the 
pleasantry  of  Nash,  who,  indeed,  calls  his  pamphlet  ^'  a  full  answer  to 
the  eldest  son  of  the  halter-maker,"  which,  he  says,  "  is  death  to  Ga- 
briel to  remember;  wherefore  from  time* to  time  he  doth  nothing  but 
turmoile  his  thoughts  how  to  invent  new  pedigrees,  and  what  great  no- 
bleman's bastard  he  was  likely  to  be,  not  whose  soime  he  is  reputed  to 
be.  Yet  he  would  not  have  a  shoo  to  put  on  his  foote  if  his  father  had 
nottraffiqued  with  the  hangman. — Harvey  nor  his  brothers  cannot  bear 
to  be  called  the  sonnes  of  a  rope-maker,  which  by  his  private  confession 
to  some  of  my  friends,  wa^  the  onl}'  thing  that  most  set  liim  afire  against 
me.  Turne  over  his  two  bookes  he  hath  published' against  me,  wherein 
he  hath  clapt  paper  God's  plentie,  if  that  could  press  a  man  to  death, 
and  see  if,  in  the  way  of  answer,  or  otherwise,  he  once  mention  the  word 
rope^maker^  or  come  within  forty  foot  of  it;  except  in  one  place  of  his 
first  booke,  where  he  nameth  it  not  neither,  but  goes  thus  cleanly  to 
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uiually  begiiis;  he  first  insulted  and  injured  him,  and  ever  i 
regarded  hiin  as  a  mortal  enemy.     The  first  attack  was  made  ujx 
oue  of  his  sermons.     Henry's  history  soon  afterwai-dii  app^ire 
and  Hume  wished  to  review  ii  for  Stuart's  journa];  and  hadStiia 
been  actuated  by  any  principle  of  t-onimon  lionesty,  he  would  n 
have  rejected  his  offer,  as  of  all  men  he  must  necessarily  have  b 
the  most  competent  lo  the  undertaking.     '  Nu,'  said  Sluart,  ' 
taik  is  so  precious,  thai  I  ivill  undertake  it  myself — .Moses,  wc 
to  ask  it  as  a  favour,  should  not  have  it;  yea,  not  even  the  d 
after  God's  own  heart.'     Presently  this  wretch  itlis  us,  '  this  n 
Henry  is  utterly  demolished — his  sale  is  stopt- — -many  of  his  c 
are  returned,  and  his  old  friends  have  forsaken  him.     You  canoe 
conceive  how  exceedingly  is  he  humbled.     I  wish  I  could  traaspot 
myself  to  London,  to  review  him  for  the  Monthly ;  a  fire  there  ai>t 
in  the  Critical  would  perfectly  annihilate  him.'     Soon  afterwar 
he  informs  his  correspondent  that    '  to-morrow    morning  f 
sets  off  for  London,  with  immense  hopes  of  selling  his  hi 
I  wish  he  had  delayed  till  our  last  review  of  him  had  reached  yot 
city,   I  wish  sincerely  that  I  could  enter  Holbom  the  same  hour  wjl 
him.     He  should  have  a  repeated  fire  to  combat  with.     I  entrea 
that  you  may  be  so  kind  as  lo  let  him  feel  some  of  your  thundei 
I  shall  never  forget  the  favour.     If  Whitakcr  is   in   London,  I 
could  give  a  blow.     Paterson  will  give  him  a  knock.     Strike  I 
all  means.     The  wretch  will  tremble,  grow  pale,  and  return  wit 
consciousness  of  his  debility.'     The  newspapers,  as  well  as   i 
reviews,  are  to  be  employed  against  Henry;  and  Stuart  is  paiti 
larly  anxious  that  these  things  should  appear  just  as  be  arrives  i 
London,  to  give  fujl  effect  to  the  intended  injury.     '  I  could  wish 
he  says,  '  that  you  knew  for  certain,  hU  being  in  London  befoitfj 
you  strike  the  first  blow.     An  tn<]uiry  at  Cadell's  will  give  this.' 
And  he  promises    his  correspondent  to  return  the  favour  in  kind. 
'  When  you  have  an  enemy  to  attack,  I  sliall,  in  return,  give  mj 
best  assistance,  and  aim  at  him  a  mortal  blow,  and  rush  forward  to  . 
his  overthrow,  though  the  flames  of  hell  should  start  up  to  oppos 
me.'     Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  ihe  original  Edmburgh  Review 
was  conceived  and  conducted   by  its  projector.     Twelve  month 
afterwards  he  rejoices  in  llie  injury  which  he  had  inflicted.     '  Poo( 
Henry,'  he  says,  '  is  on  the  pomt  of  death,  and  biii  friends  declar 
that  I  have  killed  him.    I  received  the  information  as  a  coniplimeDl 
and  be^^d  they  would  not  do  me  so  much  honour.'     But  Heitij 
and  his  history,  says  Mr.  D'Israeli,  long  survived  Stuart  and  ll 
critiques.     One  generation  only  has  past,  and  the  diflferent  estim«>  J 
tion  in  which  the  authors  and  the  reviewers  are  now  held,  mi^ 
serve  as  matter  of  profitable  reflection  for  critics  of  Gilbert  Stuar 
)pfflwn. 
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Every  essay  in  this  book  is  full  of  interesting  anecdotes ;  but  it 
often  happens  that  the  essay  fails  to  exemplify  what  it  is  intended 
to  prove.  Thus  we  have  a  chapter  entitled  *  Genius  and  Erudition 
the  victims  of  immoderate  Vanity/  and  Toland  is  the  example : 
surely  the  failure  of  Toland's  fortune  is  owing  to  his  opinions^  and 
not  to  his  vanity.  Steele  is  adduced  as  an  instance  of  genius  the 
dupe  of  its  passions :  the  vice  of  Steele  was  carelessness,  and  the 
same  disposition  would  have  produced  the  same  effect  upon  his 
worldly  circumstances,  if  he  had  been  utterly  devoid  of  talent.  The 
insanity  of  Leland  and  Collins  is  attributed  to  literary  disappoint- 
ments. A  morbid  temperament  accounts  for  it  more  easily.  Va^ 
oity  will  sometimes  produce  a  sort  of  drunken  madness,  whether  in- 
Bated  with  success  or  provoked  by  failure ;  but  this  effect  is  inci- 
dent only  to  weak  minds,  and  it  is  not  peculiar  to  men  of  letters, 
or  to  men  who  affect  to  be  such.  Fops  and  gentlemen-actors  ex- 
emplify it  quite  as  strongly  as  the  most  conceited  witling  that  ever 
exposed  himself  to  the  public.  IVlr.  Coates,  for  instance,  made  a» 
extraordinary  an  exhibition  of  himself  at  Co  vent-garden,  as  the 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Drury-lane. 

This  general  error  pervades  the  book.  In  endeavouring  to  enforce 
m  truth  which  may  save  many  a  one  from  a  life  of  dependence,  dis- 
appointment, and  wretchedness,  namely,  that  literature  is  the  worst 
trade  to  which  a  young  man  can  possibly  betake  himself,  Mr.  D'ls- 
raelilias  heaped  up,  among  many  pertinent  examples,  many  which  are 
completely  irrelevant;  for  the  evils  which  he  exhibits  are  imputable 
not  to  the  profession  of  the  sufferers,  but  to  their  individual  cha- 
racters, their  vices,  or  their  follies,  or  their  bodily  constitutions. 
But  he  has,  in  one  part  of  his  book,  fairly  stated  the  wrongs  of 
literature,  and  we  thank  him  for  it.  I^t  us,  as  a  last  extract,  the 
most  important  if  not  the  most  amusing  which  can  be  made  from 
the  work,  transcribe  what  he  says  concerning  the  laws  of  literary 
property. 

*  The  verbal  and  tasteless  lawyers,  not  many  years  past,  with  legal 
metaphysics,  wrangled  like  the  schoolmen,  inquiring  of  each  other, 
•*  whether  the  sti/le  and  ideas  of  an  author  were  tangible  things  ;  or  if 
these  were  ^'property,  hoNv  is  po^sesiiou  to  be  t^ken,  or  any  act  of  occU" 
pancy  made  on  mere  inttlle«.tual  ideas?"  Nothing,  said  they,  can  be  an 
object  of  property,  but  wha:  has  a  corporeal  substance ;  the  air  and 
the  light,  to  which  they  compared  an  author's  ideas,  are  common  to  all; 
ideas  in  the  MS.  state  were  compared  to  birds  in  a  cage  :  while  the  au- 
thor confines  them  in  his  own  dominions,  none  but  he  has  a  right  to  let 
them  fly;  but  the  moment  be  allows  the  bird  to  escape  from  his  hand, 
it  is  no  violation  of  property  in  any  one  to  make  it  his  own.  And  to 
prove  that  there  existed  no  property  after  publication,  they  found  an 
analogy  in  the  gathering  of  acorns,  or  in  seizing  on  a  vacant  piece  of 
ground ;  and  thus  degrading  that  most  refined  piece  of  art  formed  in  the 

highest 
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worke :-— '  and  may  not  a  good  sonne  have  a  reprobate  for  his  father  ?' 
a  periphrase  of  a  rope-maker,  which,  if  I  should  shryue  myself,  I  never 
heard  before/  According  to  Nash,  Gabriel  took  his  oath  before  a  jus- 
tice that  his  father  was  an  honest  man,  and  kept  his  sons  at  the  Univer- 
sities along  time.  "  I  confirmed  it,  and  added.  Ay!  which  is  more, 
three  proud  sonnes,  that  when  they  met  the  hangman,  their  father's 
best  customer,  would  not  put  off  their  hats  to  him — ** — pp.  26 — 30. 

Humour  and  malignity  were  never  more  eminently  displayed  than 
by  Nash  and  his  fellows,  whom  Mr.  D'Israeli  trmy  describes  as 
men  of  no  moral  principle,  but  the  most  pregnant  Lucianic  \rits 
who  ever  flourished  at  one  time.  They  lavished  their  satire  upon 
Harvey,  the  Gabrielissime  Gabriel  as  they  called  him;  yet  Harvey's 
good  name  has  survived  all  their  invectives,  and  will  be  preserved 
by  Spenser  as  long  as  the  writings  of  that  great  master  shall  en- 
dure,— writings  which  can  never  lose  their  estimation  as  long  as 
any  sense  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful  exists  among  us. 

Harvey,  the  happy  above  happiest  men, 

I  read ;  that,  sitting  like  a  looker-on 

Of  this  world's  stage,  dost  note  with  critique  pen 

The  sharp  dislikes  of  each  condition. 

And  as  one  careless  of  suspition, 

Ne  fawnest  for  the  favour /of  the  great, 

Ne  fearest  foolish  reprehension 

Of  faulty  men,  which  danger  to  thee  threat, 

But  freely  dost  of  what  thee  list,  entreat. 

Like  a  great  lord  of  peerelesse  liberty. 

Harvey  was  also  himself  a  poet,  and  Mr.  D'Israeli  gives  a  speci- 
men of  what  he  may  well  call  aweful  satire,  in  some  verses  written  iu 
the  character  of  his  deceased  brolher,  and  addressed  to  Robert 
Greene,  one  of  his  satiricid  enemies,  upon  Greene's  death.  They 
are  entitled  *  John  Harvey  the  Physiciau's  Welcome  to  Robert 
Greene.' 

Come,  fellow  Greene,  come  to  thy  gaping  grave. 

Bid  Vanity  and  Foolery  farewell. 
That  overlong  hast,  played  the  mad-brain'd  knave. 

And  overload  hast  rung  the  bawdy  bell. 
A'ermin  to  vermin  must  repair  at  last: 

No  fitter  house  for  busy  folk  to  dwell: 
Thy  coney*-catching  pageants  are  past, — 

Some  other  must  those  arrant  stories  tell, — 
These  hungry  worms  think  long  for  their  repast. 

This  is  very  fine;  but  Harvey  might  have  spared \ his  triumpk 

over  the  dead.     Greene  died  in  the  utmost  want,  and  Hai^ey  has 

preserved  his  dying  letter  to  a  wife — whom,  in  his  career  of  pro- 

— .— — —I— —— ^^i— ^^— ^^^— ~  ■    I  »-»^-— ^— »-^»^'^— ^— —       ^^^— ^^"^.^■.^-^— — — .— — ^1^^— . 
*  Greene  had  written  '  th«  Art  of  Coue^-catcbing.' 
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fligacy^  he  had  deserted.  It  was  in  these  words — *  Doll,  I  charge 
thee  by  the  love  of  our  youth  and  by  my  souFs  rest,  that  thou  wilt 
see  this  man  paid;  for  if  he  and  his  wife  had  not  succoured  me, 
I  had  died  in  the  streets.  Robert  Greene.'  The  authenticity  of 
this  letter,  says  Mr.  D'Israeli,  has  been  idly  disputed ;  but  I  have 
seen  in  the  archives  of  the  Literary  Fund  for  Distressed  Authors, 
too  many  of  such  letters  to  suspect  it.  It  never  could  be  forged 
by  Harvey,  for  it  excites  commiseration  for  one  whom  he  seems 
heartily  to  have  hated  and  feared. 

The  next  article  contains  some  curious  and  original  anecdotes. 
It  relates  to  Gilbert  Stuart,  whose  correspondence  with  his  London 
publisher  furnishes  the  materials.  In  1773  this  notorious  writer 
projected  and  started  ^  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review,'  in 
which  full  scope  was  given  to  party  violence  and  private  malice. 
Stuart  was  not  wanting  in  talent  for  such  an  undertaking,  but  he 
wanted  prudence;  his  personalities  were  directed  against  his  own 
countrymen,  and  his  undisguised  irreligion  brought  him  within  reach 
oPthe  law.  Since  his  days  the  plan  has  been  improved  upon:  it 
failed  with  him,  and  he  left  Scotland,  breathing  *  a  curse  on  tlie 
country  and  all  the  men,  women  and  children  of  it,'  because,  as 
Mr.  D'Israeli  observes,  he  could  not  succeed  in  making  blasphe- 
tny,  calumny,  and  every  species  of  literary  criminality  fashionable 
among  them.  His  opinion  of  Edinburgh  is  worthy  of  transcrip- 
tion. *  I  mortally  detest  and  abhor  this  place,  and  every  body  in 
it.  Never  was  there  a  city  wher^  there  was  so  much  pretension  to 
knowledge,  and  that  had  so  little  of  it.  The  solemn  foppery,  and 
the  gross  stupidity  of  the  Scottish  literati  are  perfectly  insupport- 
able. Nothing  will  do  in  this  country  that  has  common  sense  in 
it:  only  cant,  hypocrisy  and  superstition  will  flourish  here.'  In 
this  humour  Stuart  removed  to  London,  and  then  set  up  /  the 
/English  Review,'  as  he  thought  proper  to  denominate  it, — in  ha- 
tred probably  of  his  own  country,  but  in  disgrace  of  ours. 

*  I  am  now,*  says  Mr.  D'Israeli,  '  to  exhibit  the  singular  spectacle  of 
a  Literary  Conspiracy.  It  was  conducted  by  Stuart,  with  a  pertinacity 
of  invention,  perhaps  not  to  be  paralleled  in  literary  history.  That  he 
succeeded  for  a  considerable  time  in  destroying  the  peace  of  mind  of 
fuch  an  industrious  author  as  Dr.  Henry;  that  Stuart  stopped  the  sale 
of  a  work  on  which  Henry  had  expended  much  of  his  fortune  and  his 
life;  that  when  the  Historian,  covered  with  obloquy  and  ridicule,  in 
despair  left  Edinburgh  for  London,  still  encountering  the  same  hostility 
•—perhaps  was  never  even  known  to  its  victim.  The  multiplied  forms 
of  this  Proteus  of  the  Malevoli,  were  still  but  one  Devil ;  fire  or  water, 
or  a  bull  or  a  lion ;  still  it  was  the  same  Proteus,  the  same  Stuart.' — 
Vol.  It.  pp.  63,  64. 

The  hatred  to  Henry  began  in  the  way  in  which  literary  hatred 

usually 
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than  to  provide  against  such  a  possibility,  by  giving  to  others,  in 
such  a.  case,  the  ri^ht  of  supplying  the  demand,  reserving  to  the 
proprietor  a  certain  portion  of  the  profits?  N o  other  argument 
can  be  used  which  is  not  equally  or  more  applicable  against  every 
kind  of  kereditatr  reward. 

The  injustice  of  the  existing  law  will  appear  more  striking  if  we 
caJl  to  mnid  the  instances  in  which  books  have  acquired  no  market- 
able va^ue  till  the  autlior's  right  in  them  had  expired.  Without 
goiug  hack  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  it  will  be  sutHcieut  to  mention 
Collins,  now  not  undeservedly  one  of  our  most  popular  poets, 
whose  poems  find  their  way  into  every  selection,  and  ai^e  printed  in 
every  possible  form.  So  long  was  it  betore  the  public  discovered 
the  beauty  of  his  odes,  tliot  after  the  greater  part  of  the  first  im- 
pression had  lain  for  years  in  the  publisher's  waiehouse,  Collins  in- 
ctemuified  him  for  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained  in  publishing 
them,  und  burnt  the  remaining  copies.  In  France,  whenever  a  play 
of  Corueille  or  MoliSre  is  performed,  the  representatives  of  those 
authors  have  a  claim  on  the  theatre.  A  fair  portion  of  the  profits 
of  every  edition  should  be  secured,  in  like  manner,  to  the  author 
and  his  representatives  in  perpetuity.  If  this  were  done,  men  vi'ho 
-devote  tliemselves  to  great  literary  undertakii^s,  and  are  contented 
with  the  anticipation  of  posthumous  fame,  would  not  have  to  re- 
proach themselves  that  they  are  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  their 
children  to  a  profitleM  and  thanlcle«9  pursuit. 

Tile  Frenrh  government  has  imposed  a  lax  of  a  centime  per 
•heet  u|)on  all  books  in  which  the  copy-rtght  belonging  to  the  au- 
thor or  his  heirs  has  expired.  How  properly,  if  the  laws  upoa 
this  subject  were  rendered  equitable,  might  a  fund  fur  the  encou- 
ragement of  literature  be  raised  in  this  manner  from  the  works  of 
those  great  and  standard  writers  who  have  left  no  representatives  i 
We  have,  it  is  true,  a  literary  fund  for  the  relief  of  distressed  au- 
thors, the  members  of  which  dole  out  their  alms  in  sums  of  five, 
ten,  and  twenty  pounds,  (never,  we  believe,  exceeding  the  latter 
■urn,)  dine  together  in  public  once  a  year,  write  verses  in  praise  of 
their  own  benevolence,  and  recite  them  tliemselves.  Nothing  can  be 
more  evident,  than  that  such  liberality  is  as  useless  to  literature  as 
it  is  pitiful  in  it«elf.  The  wretched  author  wh<i  applies  to  these  lite- 
rary overseers,  receives  about  as  much  from  the  bounty  of  the  Ge- 

prsjers  and  pralKi  ate  dnily  olTrcrd  la  Ihc  Mo«t  High,  lU;  sbturd  and  impious  epitaph 

too  mudi  ctmiity  la  proceed  will)  tire  .{UoTetion.  Returning  then  to  ibe  poiix,  in  illiu- 
tmtioii  of  which  (his  menHinible  pssjagi  hat  been  nddured.  it  is  evident  thul,  it'  t1,i( 
writer,  or  ojiy  person  inlected  with  Ihe  same  deplorable  suparstliiuii,  were  •ole  proptie- 
tO[  of  Sliokopeitre's  norhj,  he  would  dectn  himself  guilty  of  >oul-murder  if  he  iparcd 
uij  menu  of  >uppreiiiii3  iheiR.. 
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iieral  Committee  as  thelaw  would  have  entitled  him  to,  in  tlie  coum 
of  twelve  months,  if  he  had  applied  to  the  parish  to  support  him 
and  bis  family  as  paupers.  The  Literary  Fund  provides  no  present 
employment  for  the  hungry  and  willing  labourer,  and  holds  out  no 
hope  for  tlie  future;  a.  £rat  donation  operates  against  a  second 
claim ;  a  second  or  third  becomes  a  bar  to  any  farther  bounty,  and 
ihe  learned  mendicant  who  leans  upon  the  broken  reed  is  aban- 
doned by  it  in  prison,  or  turned  over  to  the  parish  or  the  hospital 
at  last. 

There  is  neither  the  grace  nor  the  virtue  of  charity  in  distribu> 
tions  of  ttiis  kind,  and  were  the  money,  which  is  annually  thus  e\- 
|>ended,  disbufsed  in  well-directed  alms,  a  far  greater  sum  of  good 
would  be  obtained.  He  who,  from  his  own  means,  relieves  a  casa 
of  individual  distress,  does  good  at  the  same  time  to  bis  own  heart; 
and  that  which  is  wisely  and  bountifully  given  blesses  him  that 
takes  as  well  as  him  that  gives.  But  in  this  jotnt-stock-patronage- 
company,  a  donation  is  paid  and  received  like  a  poor-rate, — save  only 
that  there  is  rather  more  humiliation  on  the  part  of  the  receiver, 
vcho,  in  this  case,  solicits,  as  a  charily,  what,  in  the  other,  he  would 
have  claimed  as  a  right. 

The  way  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  literary  men  is  not  by  tliis 
bounty  upon  mendicity — not  by  a  miserable  pittance  which  rescues 
a  poor  wretch  once,  perhaps,  from  the  spunging-house,  but  cannot 
ultimately  nave  him  from  the  jail.  The  way  to  relieve  them  ho- 
nourably and  effectually,  is  by  furnishing  them  with  employment, 
and  thus  rendering  them  useful ;  and  the  government,  which  should 
establish  an  academy  for  this  purpose,  among  others,  would  confer 
greater  benefit  upon  literature  than  it  has  ever  received  from  tha 
most  boasted  benefactors.  There  will  always  be  men  who  will  pur- 
sue the  severest  researches  with  all  the  ardour  of  passion;  and 
these  men,  from  the  very  ardour  vi  ith  which  they  devote  themseivei 
to  such  pursuits,  neglect  the  things  of  this  world.  There  will  al- 
ways he  enough  of  national  work  in  which  such  men  may  be  em- 
ployed. We  are  yet  without  a  dictionary  of  our  language  worthy 
to  be  mentioned  with  those  which  the  Italiau,  French,  and  Spanish 
academies  have  produced.  All  the  intellectual  remains  of  our 
Celtic  and  Gothic  ancestors  .ihould  be  carefully  edited  in  collected 
bodies^Irish,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  and  Sason.  TTie  writings  of  great 
man  which  remain  inedited,  because,  from  their  nature,  ihe  publi- 
cation can  never  answer  a  bookseller's  purpose,  should  be  given  to 
the  world  of  letters  by  a  national  academy,  under  whose  sanctioa 
a  sufficient  sale  would  be  insured  to  prevent  loss.  Labours  of  na- 
tional utility  like  these  will  employ  as  many  as  inclination  shall  lead 
to  this  calling  for  generations  ;  and  an  annual  aid  from  government, 
which  would  scarcely  be  perceived  in  the  year's  expenditure,  would 
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prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  real  calamities  which  fill  many  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  pages^  and  which^  when  their  work  of  ruin  upon 
the  individual  has  been  consummated^  remain  a  lasting  opprobrium 
to  the  country. 


Art.  VII.  The  HUtory  of  the  European  Commerce  with  India. 
To  which  is  subjoined^  a  Review  of  the  Arguments  for  and  " 
against  the  Trade  with  India,  and  the  ManagemetU  of  it  by  a 
Chartered  Company.  With  an  Appendix  of  authentic  Accounts. 
By  David  Macpherson,  Author  of  the  Annals  of  Commerce^ 
&c.    London;    Longman  and  Co.     1812. 

/^UR  dominion  in  the  East  is  at  present  so  extensive,  and  our 
^^  commerce  with  the  independent  countries  of  Asia  so  valuable, 
that  it  is  become  more  than  ever  essential  to  decide  upon  the  po- 
licy which  shall  appear  best  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  our  dis- 
tant territories,  and  to  the  farther  improvement  of  our  commercial 
advantages.  Hiat  the  actual  extent  of  both  is  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  a  great  company,  invested  by  the  legislature  with  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  is  notorious ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  uni- 
form success  of  their  measures  bears  evidence  to  the  general  wis- 
dom and  energy  of  their  councils :  but  it  is  contended  that  their 
monopoly  has  been  at  all  times  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  large ;  that  it  was  originally  granted  to  them  only  as 
a  temporary  concession,  and  at  a  period  when  the  true  principles  of 
trade  were  very  ill  understood ;  that  though  renewed  and  confirmed 
to  them  in  every  subsequent  charter,  it  has,  at  each  renewal,  excited 
very  general  dissatisfaction  in  the  mercantile  world;  and  that  if  the 
notorious  absurdity  of  discouraging  competition  and  confining  the 
profits  of  any  trade  to  one  privileged  body  was  at  all ,  defensible, 
whilst  the  best  mode  of  conducting  such  a  trade  was  matter  of  ex- 
periment, there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  same  restrictions  when 
that  mode  has  been  fully  ascertained,  and  when  the  diffusion  of 
wealth  is  no  less  extensive  than  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for  an  adherence  to  the  established 
system  are  not  less  sanguine  in  its  defence ;  alleging  the  experience 
of  other  European  nations  as  well  as  our  own,  and  confidently  ap- 
pealing to  the  many  decisions  of  Parliament  in  its  favour ;  decisions 
which,  being  formed  on  a  fair  and  public  investigation  of  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides,  cannot  have  been  invariably  adverse  to 
equity  and  common  sense.  The  question  now,  once  more,  awaits 
tlu^  determination  of  the  legislature. 

For  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  such  a 
cl>ntrovcrsy,  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  a  conipeteut  knowledge  of 
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the  factSy  which  may  have  been  more  or  less  distorted  in  the  con- 
tradictory allegations  of  the  opposite  parties^  before  we  proceed  to 
a  discdssion  of  the  inferences  deduced  from  them.  But  to  obtain 
this  preliminary  knowledge  was,  before  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  an  enterprize  of  no  inconsiderable  labour.  The  Abbe 
Raynal,  it  is  true,  had  published  about  the  year  1774,  his  *  Philo- 
sophical and  Political  History,'  containing  a  short  and  masterly 
account  of  the  commercial  relations  of  India  with  the  principal  na- 
tions of  Europe ;  but,  besides  that  the  documents  from  which  he 
composed  this  compendium  were  often  inaccurate,  his  information 
reaches  no  farther  than  1778  ;  so  that  the  history  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  a  period  the  most  instructive  and  important  that  has  occurred 
m  the  whole  annals  of  our  trade,  was  still  wanting :  and  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  task,  we 
think,  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 

Of  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  present  volume,  it  would  not  be 
in  our  power  to  give  a  more  concise  or  accurate  description  than 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  authoir's 
preface. 

*  Though  the  India  trade  of  the  ancients  was  so  very  different  from 
that  of  the  moderns,  that  it  may  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  connect 
them,  I  have  thought  that  a  very  brief  sketch  of  it,  prior  to  the  famous 
voyage  of  Gama,  would  be  a  proper  introduction  to  the  work,  and  ren- 
der it  somewhat  more  complete  within  itself. 

*  Some  may  perhaps  think,  that  the  history  of  the  commerce  of  our 
«wn  country  with  India  is  all  that  can  be  interesting  to  a  British  reader, 
and  that  the  history  of  the  India  trade  of  the  European  continental  na- 
tions is  superfluous.  But,  as  the  great  use  of  history  is  to  teach  by  ex- 
ample, the  knowledge  of  the  past  being  the  only  guide  we  can  have  in 
forming  a  judgment  concerning  the  future,  it  is  of  great  irnportance  to 
know  the  events,  which  have  promoted  the  prosperity,  or  brought  on  the 
decline,  of  the  India  trade  of  all  \he  nations  of  Europe,  who  have  en- 
tered into  it. 

*  The  India  trade  of  Portugal,  conducted,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  commerce,  for  the  sole  account  of  the  sovereign,  in  sub- 
servience to  a  sanguinary  system  of  conquest,  rapine,  and  persecution, 
and  liable  to  be  deranged  by  the  caprices  of  a  rapid  succession  of  igno- 
rant, arbitrary,  and  avaricious  Viceroys,  is  particularly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, as  holding  out  a  most  important  lesson  to  every  nation  connected 
with  India,  and  most  especially  to  this  nation,  whose  India  company, 
by  means  infinitely  more  just  and  honourable,  have  acquired  a  much 
more  compact,  and,  we  may  hope,  more  permanent,  empire,  than  the 
Portugueze  possessed  in  the  most  splendid  period  of  their  domination. 

'  The  history  of  the  India  trade  of  France  and  some  other  countries 
shows  the  fatal  consequence  of  commercial  companies  depending  for 
their  pecuniary  resources  on  the  bounty  or  favour  of  government,  and 
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especially  of  an  absolute  government,  and  being  subject  to  the  iot 
ference  and  direction  of  such  a  government. 

'  The  East-India  Company  of  this  country  have  risen,  from  a 
imall  beginning,  through  innumera,ble  hardships  and  distrt'sses  at  hoi 
and  in  India,  to  a  height  of  opulence  and  power,  which  has  made  thi 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  nations.     In  tracing  their  progress 
have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  rtaderevery  important  event,  wh' 
has  obstructed  or  promoted  their  prosperity  r  and,  as  (he  facts  1  hi 
narrated  rest  upon  the  unquestionable  authority  of  original  records 
official  documents,  I  trust  they  may  be  confidently  referred  to  by  e 
enlightened  politician  and  merchant,  who  may  wish  to  appreciate 
political  and  commercial  importance  of  the  greatest  commercial  ci 
pany  that  ever  existed  in  any  age  or  country.' — Pref.  pp.  ii,  iii. 

'  In  order  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  claims  and  t1 
proposals  of  the  opponents  of  the  company,  and  of  the  arguments  whii 
have  been  adduced  for  and  against  the  justice  and  policy  of  condi  " 
ing  the  trade  under  the  management  of  a  joint-stock  company,  inve: 
with  a  modified  exclusive  privilege,  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  befor*" 
him  a  fair  abridged  review,  or  attract,  of  what  has  been  said  on  both 
sides  of  thi«  important  controversy,  which  forms  a  proper  sequel  to  the 
historical  narrative.     I  foresee  that  the  advocates  for  open  trade  will 
accuse  me  of  partiality  to  the  company.     But  1  can  very  sincerely 
ciare,  that,  if  any  such  partiality  exists,  it  has  been  produced  in: 
mind  by  a  strict  attention  to  facts,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
guments  on  both  sides,  which  have  led  to  a  conviction,  contrary  to  tl 
opinion  I  entertained  many  years  ago,  that  an  abolition,  or  even  a  di- 
minution, of  the  commercial  or  political  privileges  of  the  East-India 
Company  would  deprive  this  empire  of  a  great  part,  perhaps  the  whole, 
of  the  valuable  trade,  carried  on  by  them  with  such  distinguished  pre- 
eminence over  the  East-India  trade  of  all  other  nations,  and  would  go 
far  to  destroy  that  mutual  dependence  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
legislature,  which  is  esteemed  the  great  perfection  of  the  British  con> 
ititutlon.' — p.  iv. 

'  The  accounts  contained  in  the  J^ppendix  comprehend  a  thesaurus 
of  unquestionable  information,  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
Arguments  concerning  the  India  trade,  and  ihey  are  presented  in  a  very 
compendious  form,  for  the  use  of  those  who  desire  to  think  for  them- 
Klves. 

*  The  map,  which  accompanies  this  work,  has  been  constructed  un- 
der my  own  immediate  direction,  and  contains  every  oriental  country 
and  place  mentioned  in  it,  except  some  small  forts  on  the  island  of 
Bombay,  and  two  or  three  places,  of  which  the  position  is  now  un- 
known. 

'  Though  the  work,  which  I  now  presume  to  lay  before  the  public, 
is  compressed  into  one  moderate-^iiied  volume,  I  have  employed,  in  ob- 
taining and  digesting  the  materials  of  it,  all  the  time  I  could  spare  from 
other  avocations  during  a  considerable  number  of  years,  or  rather,  in 
Mme  degree,  during  the  greatest  part  of  my  life-time;  as  commercial 
kistory  btu  occupied  •  good  deal  of  my  attention,  ever  since  I  have 
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been  convinced  that  mankind  are  much  more  deeply  interested  in  con* 
templating  the  progress  of  industry,  civilization,  social  order,  comfort* 
able  subsistence,  and  happiness,  which  in  every  part  of  the  world  go 
hand-in-hand  wkh  well-directed  commerce,  than  in  studying  the  revo* 
lutions  of  empire,  or  the  miseries  brought  upon  the  human  race  by  tht 
sanguinary  exploits  of  conquerors.  In  noticing  the  time  employed 
upon  the  work,  I  do  not  propose  to  make  the  reader  expect  a  finished 
or  elegant  performance,  but  merely  to  show  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
crude  publications,  which  are  got  up  in  a  hurry,  and  obtruded  upon 
the  world  with  scarcely  any  attention  to  the  authenticity  of  facts/^- 
p.  V,  vi. 

When  we  say  that  this  design  has  been  fairly  executed,  and  that 
it  is  comprised  within  the  compass  of  a  single  quarto  volume^  W9 
presume  that  we  need  not  offer  any  apology  for  abstaining  from  an 
attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  regular  abstract  of  a  series, of 
facts  already  so  closdiy  condensed.  The  necessity  of  such  an  ab* 
itract  is,  indeed,  in  the  jH-esent  case,  wholly  superseded  by  the  fuO 
and  viduable  index  with  which  we  are  already  supplied  by  Mr. 
Macpherson.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  giving  a 
mere  outline  of  the  author's  very  elaborate  history ;  with  tracmg 
the  channels  through  which  the  stream  of  Asiatic  commerce  has» 
at  different  periods,  been  poured  into  Europe ;  and  with  marking 
flie  obstacles  by  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  deviations  of  itft 
current  have  been  occasioned.  We  trust  that  even  such  an  imper« 
feet  summary  will  be  of  some  use  in  preparing  our  readers  for  dial 
examination  of  the  controversy  to  which  the  author's  whole  narrar 
tiveis,  in  point  of  present  interest,  subordinate  and  introductory. 

The  Arabians  are  probably  the  earliest  merchants  whose  trans* 
actions  appear  on  any  record,  since  it  was  to  ^  a  company  of  Ishr 
maelites  come  from  Gilead  with  their  camels,  bearing  spicery,  and 
balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt,^  that  Joseph, 
as  we  learn  from  the  37th  chapter  of  Geuesis,  was  sold  by  his  bre- 
thren. The  spicery  conveyed  by  this  caravan  may  possibly  have 
been  some  article  of  Arabian  growth,  and  cannot  prove  that  the 
SabflBAns  had  already  acquired  such  nautical  skill  as  to  import  from 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  or  Ceylon,  or  from  still  more  distant 
islands,  those  rare  and  valuable  spices,  of  which,  at  a  much  later 
period,  their  queen  composed  her  present  to  King  Solonnon ;  but 
that  these  people  have  been  at  all  times  distinguished  for  mercan* 
tile  enterprize,  may  be  clearly  shewn  by  comparing  the  book  of 
Job,  or  the  Chronicles  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  with  the  testinuv 
nies  of  modem  travellers.  The  Sabaeans  had  estabhshments  in 
Africa ;  they  supplied  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  those  articles  of  eastern 
growth  which  were  thence  communicated  to  Carthage,  and  to  all 
the  coasts  e(  the  Mediterranean ;  and  they  continued  to  be  the  comr 
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mercial  agents  of  Egypt,  until  the  subjugation  of  that  country  by 
the  Romans ;  after  which  the  Egyptian  Greeks  were  induced,  by 
the  prospect  of  supplying  so  large  an  empire,  to  attempt  a  direct 
trade  to  India ;  and  having  subsequently  discovered  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  the  monsoons,  pursued  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ren-r 
der  Alexandria  the  great  emporium  of  Europe. 

Still,  however,  the  Arabians  continued,  by  means  of  the  Persian 
Gulph,  of  the  Euphrates,  and  of  the  caravans,  to  preserve  their  in- 
tercourse with  die  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  to  shar^ 
the  market  of  Constantinople  with  the  merchants  of  Boukaria,  (the 
ancient  Seres,)  through  whose  agency  the  produce  of  India  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  conveyed  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  seas. 

The  enthusiasm  inspired  by  Mahomet  converted  the  Arabian^ 
into  a  nation  of  military  apostles,  whose  successivie  conquests  fur- 
nished a  succession  of  armed  proselytes  sufficiently  nunierous  to  ex-^ 
tend  and  to  confirm  their  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ingross 
the  entire  commerce  of  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  of  a  consider* 
able  part  of  Europe.  They  were  complete  masters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  their  commercial  navy  wias  spread  over  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  its  shores  were  generally  covered  by  their 
factories,  and  subjected  to  their  influence.  Even  when  the  fniits 
of  their  unparalleled  valour  had  been  torn  from  them ;  when  the 
Moorish  power  was  extinct  in  Spain  ;  and  when  the  throne  of  the 
Caliphs  had  been  overturned  by  the  Turks ;  their  commercial  pre- 
ponderance still  remained  to  them,  not  only  over  a  great  part  of 
Africa,  but  even  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  India,  where  the  ge- 
neral prevalence  of  their  language  still  attests  the  almost  boundless 
expansion  of  their  mercantile  industry. 

To  this  singular  people  it  must  be  confessed  that  Europe  owea 
considerable  obligations.  Though  prevented  by  the  genius  of  their 
religion,  and  perhaps  by  that  of  their  language,  from  availing  them? 
selves  of  the  models  of  ancient  Greek  literature  and  eloquence^ 
they  adopted  from  Greece,  and  improved  many  useful  arts  and  scieiir. 
ces  which  they  introduced  into  their  Spanish  schools,  from  whence 
the  neighbouring  nations  derived  their  first  knowledge  of  cliemistiy, 
and  of  algebra,  and  some  other  branches  of  the  rnatheniatics.  The 
Turkish,  and  other  barbarous  tribes,' who  inherited  the  name  and 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  real  Saracens,  were  only  conspicuous  for 
their  stupid  fanaticism  ;  but  even  that  fanaticism  was  perhaps  even* 
tually  advantageous  to  the  western  world,  by  provoking  the  cru- 
sades. By  means  of  those  distant  expeditions,  geography,  naviga- 
tion and  astronomy,  could  not  but  make  some  progress ;  some  re- 
finement of  manners  must  have  been  introduced  among!$t  the  crur 
saders  by  their  contact  with  the  Greeks  at  the  imperial  court  of 
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Constantinople ;  the  knowledge  of  many  new  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries must  have  resulted  from  tlieir  campaigns ;  and  their  conquests 
JO  Syria,  a  country  at  that  time  connected  in  trade  with  the  richest 
nations  o$  the  East,  gave  considerable  extension  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Genoese  and  Venetians.  Even  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Christians  from  Jerusalem,  towards  the  close  of  the  12th  century, 
St  Jean  d'Acre  long  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Indian  traoe 
with  die  Mediterranean,  a  trade  which  was  afterwards  divided  be- 
tween Cokistiintinople  and  Alexandria. 

Respectitig  the  nature  or  extent  of  this  trade  at  different  periods, 
we  know  so  little,  that  even  the  following  slight  notices  may  per- 
haps be  worth  i'ecording.     Pliny  fc.  xii.  §  41.  18.)  estimates  the 
sum  paid  tolndia,  to  the  Seres,  and  to  the  Arabians  by  the  Roman 
empire,  at  100,000,000  of  sesterces  (above  800,0001.  sterling,) 
wholly  for  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  silks,  pearls,  and  spices,  par- 
ticularly cinnamon,  of  which  enormous  quantities  were  burned  at 
funerals ;  insomuch  that  Nero  is  said  to  have  reduced  to  ashes  4 
whole  year's  supply  of  that  article  in  honour  of  his  wife  Poppsea. 
An  estimate  formed  from  such  data  cannot  inspire  much  confi* 
^knce ;  but  as  it  is  plain  that  Pliny  did  not  mean  to  underrate  the 
truth,  and  as  Rome  had  at  that  time  reached  the  height  of  its  opu- 
lence, we  may  safely  assume  that  the  usual  consumption  of  the 
Roman  empire  did  not,  at  any  time,  surpass  the  amount  which  he 
has  assigned  to  it :  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  general  demand  for 
articles  of  India  produce,  and  particularly  spices,  during  the  ]  4th 
and  15th  centuries  exceeded  the  alleged  expeuditure  of  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  the  extravagance  of  imperial  luxury.     Whilst, 
from  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  wheat,  wool,  and  other 
necessary  articles  performed,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  offices 
of  money,  spices  also  were  employed  for  the  same  purpose ;  a 
strong  proof  of  their  almost   universal  use.      Thus,  iu  France, 
the  salaries  and  fees  of  judges  are  still  called  ipices,  though  110 
longer  paid  in  kinds.     Spices  and  wine  were  equally  employed  in 
medickie  and  in  cookery ;  and  are  always  mentioned  together  by 
our  old  historians  and  romance  writers.     The  commerce  qf  Asia, 
therefore,  afforded  tlie  most  general  articles  of  exchange  in  tli# 
trade  of  Europe,  and  became  the  source  of  the  vast  wealth  accu* 
nuilated  by  the  Genoese  and  Venetian  republics.    About  the  year 
14%,  Venice  was  able  to  coin  annually  at  its  mint  1,000,000  of 
golden  ducats ;  to  pay  to  England  a  balance  of  100,000  ducats,  in 
return  for  the  wool,  which  after  being  manufactured  at  Florence, 
was  exported  to  the  Levant,  and  to  employ  500,000  ducats,  be- 
sides various  articles  of  merchandize,  in  investments  in  the  ports  of 
f^pt  and  Syria. 

'.   HUthertddie  Spanish  peninsula  had  been  scarcely  connected, 
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cither  commercially  or  politically,  with  the  other  states  of  Europe. 
Havuig  been,  for  centuries,  the  theatre  of  eternal  war  between  the 
Christians  and  Mahometans,  and  of  incessant  dissentions  between 
the  little  independent  chieftains  of  each  persuasion,  it  could  not 
lise  into  impoitance  until  one  of  the  rival  religions  ^ould  have 
finally  prevailed,  and  until  a  certain  uumbec  of  its  petty  states 
should  coalesce  and  be  consolidated.  The  latter  condition  was  not 
fulfilled  till  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy  was  united  under  Ferdinand  iind  Isabella ;  but  many 
of  the  provinces  which  form  tiie  kingdom  of  Portugal  bad  been 
conquered  from  the  Moors  in  1139j  and  were  defended  anrt 
strengthened  by  new  conquests  during  niany  succeeding  reigns,  till 
the  accession  in  1385  of  John  I,  to  whose  younger  son,  Henry 
Duke  of  Viseo,  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  present  boundless  ex- 
tension of  its  commerce.  John,  the  ablest  monarch  of  the  age,  was. 
well  able  to  estimate,  and  most  anxioiis  to  improve  the  extraordi- 
nary genius  of  his  child,  whose  rapid  pjogress  in  science  he  con- 
stantly superintended,  and  whom  he  encouiaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
those  vaiious  speculations  which  were  suggested  to  an  ardent  and 
vigorous  mind  by  the  then  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  state  of 
knowledge.  To  excel  in  arms,  and  to  wield  them  in  defence  of  the 
church,  and  agiiinst  the  nubelievers,  was,  at  tliat  time,  the  great  duty 
ef  a  prince,  and  Henry,  in  various  engagements  in  Africa,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  siege  of  Ceula,  distinguished  himself  by  that  enthu- 
siastic and  chivalrous  valour  which  was  sure  to  attract  the  admira- 
non  of  his  warlike  countrymen.  But  the  great  objects  of  his  am- 
bition were  to  procure  for  Portugal  the  empire  of  the  sea ;  to  ex- 
tend the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
eastern  world ;  and  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a  trade,  wholly  ma- 
ritime, with  India.  This  scheme  presupposed  the  possibility  of 
sailing  round  the  southern  point  of  Africa,  a  possibility  at  that  time 
much  disputed ,-  and  as  the  extent  of  ihis  vast  continent  was  totally 
unknown,  it  was  previously  necessary  to  examine  the  whole  of  its 
western  coast.  Yet  such  was  Henry's  confidence  of  success,  and 
such  the  solidity  of  tke  reasoning  on  which  that  confidence  was 
gfounded,  that  he  procured,  in  14)2,  the  equipment  of  a  vovnge 
of  discovery,  during  wtwch,  the  coast  was  explored  aS  far  as  Cape 
Boiador.  He  was,  atthistiioe,  only  16  years  of  ^e,  so  tliat  the 
gigantic  project  to  which  he  devoted  his  whole  subsequent  life, 
mnsl  have  been  the  result  of  very  early  retlectlon.  Cape  lioiador 
was  not  doubled  till  1454,  nor  was  the  progress  of  Portugueze  dis- 
covery carried,  during  the  life  of  Henry,  who  died  ill  1463,  very  far 
to  the  south  of  the  equinoctial  line :  but  he  had  at  least  insured  the 
tiitimate  accomplishment  of  tlie  design  which  he  was  not  destined 
to  complete.     Whilst  invested  with  the  command  of  the  Portu- 
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gaeze  anny  in  Afiica,  after  the  reduction  of  Ceuta,  he  collected^ 
from  the  Moors,  a  large  stock  of  valuable  information  respectino^ 
the  geography  of  that  country.  On  his  return  he  built  and  fortt- 
fiedy  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  town  of  Sagres,  where  he  esta- 
blished his  residence,  form^  a  naval  arsenal,  superintended  the 
construction  of  ships,  improved  the  mariner's  compass,  studied  in- 
cessantly the  application  of  astronomy  to  nautical  purposes,  and 
communicated  his  knowledge  to  the  navigators  of  all  nations  whom 
be  attracted  into  his  service.  The  fertile  island  of  Madeira  had 
begun,  long  before  his  death,  to  afford  a  liberal  compensation  for 
the  expense  attending  its  discovery,  and  large  quantities  of  gold  ini* 
ported  from  Africa  had  reconciled  the  Portugueze  to  the  pursuit  of 
a  project,  the  advantage  of  which  they  had  long  considered  as  chi- 
Bieiical.  Hence  the  perseverance  with  which  that  enterprize  was 
continued  during  several  successive  reigns,  till  Gama,  in  1494,  had 
die  honour  of  passing  that  formidable  and  stormy  boundary  which, 
though  it  arrested  the  progress  of  Diaz  in  1486,  had  already  re- 
ceived the  prophetic  appellation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Such  had  been  the  advance  of  iiautical  knowledge  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Henry,  and  such  the  spirit  of  enterprize  awakened  by  him, 
that  navigators  were  become  familiar  with  the  dangers  of  the  open 
sea^and  Christopher  Columbus,  a  disciple  of  the  Portugueze  school, 
proposed  to  John  II.  the  bold  project  of  conducting  a  fleet  to  In* 
aia  by  a  straight  course  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  his  proposed  route,  had  it  been  practicable,  was  longer,  by 
not  less  than  150  degrees  of  longitude  than  he  expected  to  find  it^ 
and  that  he  was  dieceived  by  the  very  imperfect  state  of  the  geo- 
gre{^  in  the  15th  century ;  but,  had  his  premises  been  correct, 
his  inference  was  certain;  and  he  had,  in  1492,  the  satisfaction  of 
ffisplaying  to  the  King  of  Portugal^  who  had  rejected  his  services, 
the  proofs  of  a  (fiscovery  still  more  extraordinary  and  splendid  than 
dmt  of  Gama. 

The  advanti^es  which  Henry  had  anticipated  from  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa  were,  for  a  time,  completdy  realized.  The 
navy  of  Portugal  soon  rode  triumphant  in  every  part  of  the  Indiaii 
ocean.  The  Moorish  power  in  India  was  reduced  and  almost  an- 
'  aihilated.  Ample  space  was  afforded  to  the  exertions  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionacies  by  the  subjugation  of  large  and  populous  districts 
on  die  coasts.  The  treasury  of  the  court  of  Lisbon  was  enriched 
by  the  tributes  of  many  Indian  princes,  and  by  the  profits  of  a  safe 
and  abundant  commerce,  with  which  the  precarious  trade  of  Ve- 
nice vnis  unable  to  maintain  a  competition.  During  this  period 
the  history  of  the  Portugueze  exhibits  a  course  of  events  without  a 
parallel  in  the  sober  annals  of  mankind,  and  scarcely  equalled  by 
Ike  wildest  fictions  of  romance.    AU  the  talents  and  virtues  which 
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ennoble  the  soldier  and  commander^  coolness,  circiinupection,  pa- 
lience,  loyalty,  and  intrepidity,  were  displayed  in  the  acquisition 
of  their  empire ;  all  the  vices  of  conquerors  inflamed  by  fanaticinn 
and  by  avarice,  disgraced  them  after  its  establishment.  But  the 
narrative  of  their  exploits  or  their  crimes  has  little  connection  with 
our  present  purpose,  since  it  is  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Por- 
tuguese government  in  Europe  that  we  must  attribute  the  losf»  of 
nearly  all  the  benefit  which  diey  derived  from  their  settlements  in 
India ;  a  loss  very  long  antecedent  to  the  subversion^  and  even  toi 
the  decline  of  their  military  power  in  that  quarter. 

The  great  revolution  in  commerce  contemplated  by  Prince 
Henry  could  only  be  effected  by  a  series  of  expeditions  of  which 
the  outfit  was  costly,  the  profit  distant  and  contingent,  and  the  uU 
timate  benefit  supposed  to  be  doubtful.  These  had  been  contH 
nned,  during  little  les?  than  a  century,  at  the  expense  of  the  sove^ 
reign,  who  was  also  compelled  to  defray  all  the  subsequent  charget 
of  the  war  against  the  Moors,  and  his  remuneration  consisted,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  the  cargoes  of  prizes  captured  at  sea  by  hi* 
cruizers,  or  of  the  spoils  extorted  from  the  vanquished  enemy  .on 
3hore,  or  of  remittances  purchased  by  order,  and  for  the  i^ccount 
of  government,  The  king  therefore  became,  almost  of  necessity^ 
the  monopolist  of  Indian  produce,  and  his  officers,  naval  and  milt-, 
tary  were,  by  his  licence,  or  by  mutual  connivance,  his  commercial 
agents.  Trade  was  not  likely  to  prosper  in  such  hands.  Albu«- 
querque,  Nunio,  and  Castro  may  be  cited  as  miracles  of  disinterest-i 
ed  probity,  hut  the  examples  of  such  high  and  chivalrous  forbear- 
ance amidst  every  incitement  to  corruption  must  inevitably  be  rsure; 
and  it  appears  that  in  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  return  of  th^ 
first  cargo  from  India,  the  whole  profits  of  the  trade  and  revenue* 
were  absorbed  by  the  scandalous  profusion  of  the  kii^*s  servants.   . 

The  evil  increased  from  year  to  year,  but  when  too  glaring  to 
be  denied,  it  was  found  too  powerful  to  be  checked.  Even  Philip 
II.  after  his  usurpation  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  though  armed 
with  far  more  power  than  any  former  sovereign,  and  certainly  not 
scnipulous  in  using  it,  could  find  no  better  expedient  for  the  relief 
of  his  treasury  than  that  of  relinquishing  a  trade  of  which  he*waa 
unable  to  controul  the  abuse:  and  therefore,  in  1587,  made  over 
his  privilege  to  a  company  of  Portugueze  merchants,  in  considera^ 
jtion  of  a  certain  fixed  revenue,  reserving  to  himself  his  territorial 
sovereignty  in  India,  and  the  right  of  appointing  to  civil  and  mili- 
tary ofiices.  This  expedient,  however,  was  wholly  unsuccessful; 
and  a  very  few  years  elapsed  before  the  Portugueze  were  deprived 
of  their  superiority  in  India  by  a  rival  nation  whose  hostility  to<«> 
wards  them  had  been  provoked  by  the  bigotry  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
parch. 

PhUip, 
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Piiilip,  with  a  view  to  cut  oflf  the  pecuniary  resources  of  his  re- 
yoUed  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  had  interdicted  their  trade  with 
his  port  of  Lisbon,  the  only  place  where  they  could  procure  those 
assortments  of  India  goods,  which  had  atForided  the  principal  foun-^ 
dation  of  their  traffic  with  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
Putcliy  therefore,  were  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  acquiescing  in 
a  grievous  diminution  of  their  profits,  or  of  attempting  to  force  si 
direct  trade  with  India ;  and  in  this  attempt  they  engaged  witli  the 
enthusiasm  which,  at  that  time,  marked  every  part  of  their  conduct. 
Jt  is  singular  enough  that  they  began,  in  1594,  by  the  adoption  of 
%  project  whidi  had  been  tried  by  the  English  near  a  century  be-t 
fore,  and  hoped  to  discover  in  the  north-western  parts  of  Americai) 
a  pa^s^ge  to  India  so  short  and  direct,  as  to  supplant  the  tedioui 
navigation  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Little  delay,  however;^ 
was  occasioned  by  this  fruitless  voyage  of  discovery.  In  the  very 
next  year  a  company  of  merchants  in  Amsterdam  having  acquired, 
through  the  medium  of  a  Dutchman  formerly  employed  in  the  Por- 
tugueze  service,  sufficient  instructions  relating  to  the  commerce  of 
the  East,  sent  out  ships  by  the  usual  route ;  new  associations  of  mer- 
chants were  formed  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  republic ;  and  si(ch  was  th^  quantity  of  Indian  produce  succes? 
Vively  brought  home  by  these  various  adventurers,  that  the  States  Ge^ 
neraJ  soon  found  it  necessary  to  guard  them  against  the  effects  of 
their  competition,  by  unithig  them  in  one  great  company,  which  was 
constituted  in  l6d2,and  invested  with  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trade, 
M)gether  with  many  rights  of  sovereignty,  secured  to  them  by  char- 
ter, during  the  space  of  21  years, 

ITie  creation  of  this  company  took  place  under  circumstances 
{he  most  propitious.  Six  \ears  of  commercial  or  predatory  acti-: 
vity  had  given  to  the  Dutch  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  coasts  of 
Asia.  They  had  witnessed  the  impatience  of  the  natives  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Portugucze,  the  weakness  of  the  European  army  by 
which  that  impatience  was  \vitli  difficulty  repressed,  and  the  reluc- 
tance of  Philip  to  spare,  from  the  more  favourite  objects  of  his 
ambition,  the  supplies,  of  men  and  money  which  were  requisite  to 
support  tliis  distant  part  of  his  empire.  They  were  therefore  fully 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  struj^gle  for  trade  and  dominion  in  which 
they  meant  to  engage,  and  ^^  t?re  able  to  culcul^te  the  funds  which 
would  be  required  for  both  pi|rposes.  This  ample  capital,  raised 
by  voluntary  subscription,  was  administered  by  a  court  of  ()5  di- 
rectors chosen  by  the  difi'crcnt  towns  of  the  republic,  each  of  which 
elected  a  number  proportionate  to  its  shares  in  the  stock  of  the 
asspciatiou,  and  the  amomit  of  this  was  determined  by  that  of  their 
j'espective  contributions  to  the  general  taxes  of  the  state. 

'J'he  constitution  of  the  company,  therefor^,  was  exactly  analo-; 
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gous  to  that  of  the  commonweallh;  it  was  virtually,  even  in  its 
Original  foiinatioD,  a  department,  and  a  very  important  department 
I  of  government,  in  a  country  so  essentially  commercial ;  its  concerns 
,  were  managed  at  home  by  experienced  practical  mercliants;  the 
t  industry  and  frugality  of  the  national  character,  confirmed  by  ha- 
L  bit,  by  an  austere  religion,  and  by  a  popular  government,  aiFordcd 
I  flie  best  security  for  the  conduct  of  the  agents  abroad.  The  suc- 
w  cess  of  a  trade  thus  condncted,  in  competition  with  such  rivals  as 
I  the  Portugueze,  was  infallible.     In  war  the  failure  of  ao  enierprize 

V  Could  only  occasion,  to  the  Dutch,  a  loss  of  some  ships  constructed 
[  at  a  small  expense  ;  or,  of  a  few  men  cheaply  enlisted  and  easily 
[  replaced ;  success  put  them  in  possession  of  vessels  richly  laden, 
t'Vf  safe  harbours,  solid  forts,  stores  of  provisions,  artillery  and  am- 

V  munition,  fertile  territories  and  industrious  subjects. 

y   '    It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  progress  of  this  unequal  con- 
'   flict,  which  ended  by  securing  to  the  Dutch  the  temporary  mono- 
poly of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  Indian  produce,  and  a  terri- 
tory even  more  extensive  than  that  whicli  had  been  possessed  by 
their  enemies.     Tlieir  profits  were,  for  a  time,  most  enormous,  and 
!    their  prosperity  met  with  little  dtminuUou  before  the  middle  of  the 
f   hist  century.     Yet  it  appears  that,  so  early  as  1665,  when  the  af- 
[    fairs  of  the  company  were  most  flourishing,  many  complaints  were 
1    urged  by  their  countrymen  at  home  against  their  exclusive  niouo- 
[   poly,  and  that  tlie  celebrated  De  Witt  supported  these  complaints, 
,    principally  on  the  general  ground  that  a  free  trade  might  be  carried 
,    on  at  a  far  less  expense,  and  would  produce  an  aggregate  amoiinl 
of  profit  far  more  considerable  than  a  privileged  commerce  encum- 
bered by  the  useless  parade  of  great  civil  and  military  establish- 
.  rnents.     The  St;ites  General,  however,  ended  by  granting  a  fresh 
renewal  of  their  charters  to  the  rich  corporation,  and  seem  to  hava 
been  satisfied  with  the  arguments  of  its  members,  who  contended 
that '  they  had  conducted  a  very  extensive  business  much  more  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  than  of  themselves.' 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is,  perhaps,  questionable;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  the  gradual  decline  and  ulti- 
mate annihilation  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  company,  do  not 
I   disprove  it. 

f        The  fate  of  that  company  was  linked  with  the  fate  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  when  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  tired  of  feudal  an- 
■  vchy  and  religious  disputes,  began  to  acquire  industry,  and  to  ac 
' '  cumulate  capital  under  the  protection  of  a  milder  government ; 
when  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  no  longer  the  exclusive  privi- 
'    leges  of  the  Dutch  ■  and  when  the  trade  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of 
Asia,  became  an  object  of  universal  competition,  it  W'as  quite  evi- 
rfent  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  seven  united  provinces,  were 

totally 
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totally  incompetent  to  maintain  such  a  contest.  It  is  true  that  the 
■turdy  honesty  with  which  the  Company's  servants  at  first  resisted 
die  allurements  of  India,  had  been  long  relaxed ;  ^id  that  unne- 
cessary wars,  waged  with  tlie  country  powers,  consumed,  or  greatly 
diminidied  die  profits  of  trade;  but  it  was  the  loss  of  independence 
at  home,  which  transferred  the  Dutch  empire  in  India  to  Great 
Britain,  whose  connections  with  Asia  we  now  proceed  to  con* 
sider. 

Columbus,  rejected  by  Portugal,  and  almost  despairing  of  his 
tedious  negociation  in  Spain,  had  sent  his  brotlier  to  England  in 
14899  ^^  W  account  of  his  projects.;  and  although  these  were 
legtlrded  as  visionary  by  the  cabinet  of  Henry  VII.  the  grand  dis- 
coveries effected  by  the  subsequent  voyage  of  ]  492,  was  generally 
considered  as  a  pledge  of  ultimate  success  in  the  search  of  a  westerly 
route  to  India.  In  pursuit  of  such  a  track,  Giovanni  Gavotta, 
(John  Cabot,)  a  Venetian  navigator,  then  residing  in  England,  was 
dispatched  in  1497,  about  two  months  before  the  departure  of 
Gamafrom  Lisbon;  but  having  reached  the  latitude  of  67°  3(f 
North,  his  farther  progress  was  stopped  by  a  mutiny,  and  being 
compelled  to  change  his  course,  he  fell  in  with  Newfoundland,  and 
with  the  cpnUnent  of  North  America.  This  disappointment,  how- 
<(ver,  by  no  means  proved  the  impracticability  of  die  scheme,  which 
was  resumed  in  1553  by  a  company  of  merchants,  the  first,  it  is  be- 
lieved, which  was  ever  regularly  incorporated  by  charter  in  Eng- 
land. It  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  their  capital  was  only 
^6,000;  yet  with  this  they  fitted  out  three  ships  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  admiral,  (Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,)  who,  with  his  whole 
•hip's  company,  was  frozen  to  death  in  the  northern  ocean  off  the 
eoast  of  Lapland.    The  second  in  command,  Captain  Lancaster, 

Et  into  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  (where  Archangel  was  afterwards 
lit,)  travelled  by  land'to  Moscow,  and  negociated  with  Ivan  Vas- 
•flievich  a  treaty  of  commerce  which  gave  rise  to  the  Russian  com- 
pany. Of  the  third  ship,  the  fate  is  unknown.  Many  subsequent 
voyages^  were  set  on  foot  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  pas- 
sage, which,  if  it  exist  at  all,  the  travels  of  Hearne  and  Mackenzie 
have  lately  proved  to  be  utterly  useless  to  navigators ;  and  to  the^e 
voiyagefl  we  owe  die  establishment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company. 
It  should  seem  that,  at  this  time,  though  the  Papal  Bull  ordain- 
ing a  partition  of  the  whole  world  between  the  crown  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  must  have  been  disregarded  by  all  Protestant  states,  the 
possession  o£  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  consi- 
dered .by  the  English  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  Portugueze  in 
tirtue  of  Gama's  prior  occupancy •  When,  therefore,  the  hope  of 
finding  a  new  maritime  road  had  been  abandoned,  the  Turkey  com- 
pany made  an  attempt  to  renew  the  ancient  communication  by 

land; 
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land ;  nor  was  it  till  the  commenoement  of  the  war  between  EIi* 
zabeth  and  Philip  II.  that  our  merchants  presumed  to  invade  this 
imaginary  dominion. 

At  lengthy  in  J  59!)>  a  large  association  of  merchants  having  en-* 
tered  into  a  sufoscription  for  carrying  on  the  India  trade^  petitioned 
the  privy  council  for  a  charter,  and  were,  at  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  incorporated  into  a  joint  stock  company,  with  the 
engagement  of  an  exclusive  privilege  secured  to  them  for  fifteen 
years.  The  amount  of  their  whole  stock  was  about  <£*70,000,  not 
quite  one  sixth  of  the  capital  on  which  the  Dutch  had  commenced 
their  trade ;  but,  during  the  infant  state  of  their  company,  the  ex- 
pense of  each  separate  voyage  was  defrayed  by  a  separate  subscrip- 
tion. In  1613,  it  was  resolved  that  four  voyages  should  be  com- 
prehended in  one  subscription,  and  the  company,  in  consequence, 
increased  their  capital  to  c£4 18,691 ;  which,  having  been  found  to 
produce  a  large  profit,  encoiuaged  their  subscriber^  to  embark,  in 
the  succeeding  speculation,  the  enormous  sum -of  «£  1,629,040. 

From  this  period,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  trade  carried  on 
with  India  has  generally  employed  a  considerable  share  of  the  funds 
applicable  to  foreign  commerce ;  but,  during  the  successive  reigns 
of  James,  Charles  I.  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  the  company  was 
constantly  struggling  against  the  intrigues  or  the  arms  of  the  Dutdi 
and  Portuguese  in  Asia,  and  was  harassed  at  home  by  the  caprices 
of  government,  or  by  the  fluctnations  of  popular  opinion.  The 
latter  was  almost  always  adverse  to  their  monopoly^  and  hence, 
during  the  protectorate  of  Croi^iwell,  the  violation  of  their  privi- 
lege was  so  nuich  connived  at,  and  so  many  adventurers  engaged  in 
the  trade,  that  the  Asiatic  and  the  home  markets  were  completely 
glutted,  and  the  company  and  their  rivals  equally  distressed  by  this 
inordinate  competition.  The  remedy  resorted  to  was  a  renewal  of 
the  company's  privilege,  in  consequence  of  which  their  stock  gra- 
dually recovered,  and  rose  in  1676  to  245,  and  in  1683  even  as 
high  as  500  per  cent. 

Neither  the  nation  however  nor  the  parliament  wefe  satisfied  with 
t'iie  extent  of  tlie  privileges  which  the  company  ol)tained  from  the' 
favour  of  Charles  11.  and  exercised  in  a  manner  which  was  cen- 
sured in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1685  as  wholly  illegal.  This 
censure,  indeed,  was  disregarded  by  Charles  II.  and  by  his  successor; 
but  the  House  in  1692  addressed  King  William  to  dissolve  the  old 
and  to  incorporate  a  new  company ;  and  when  it  was  found,  on  a 
reference  to  the  judges,  that  the  dissolution  of  a  chartered  body 
could  only  take  place  after  a  three  years'  notice,  the  address  was  re- 
newed in  the  folio win^r  vear  with  this  modification. 

All  descriptions  of  people  began  now  to  take  a  lively  interest  m 
a  question  in  which  a  privileged  trading  corporation  were  at  issue 

with 
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a  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  committee  of  privy  council, 
to  whom  the  first  address  of  the  Commons  was  referred,  had  en- 
deavoured to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  discussion  by  a  proposal 
which  the  company  at  that  time  rejected,  notwithstanding  which 
they  contrived,  after  the  second  address  against  them,  to  obtain 
fix>m  the  king  a  renewal  of  their  charter,  subject,  indeed,  to  certain 
new  r^ulations,  but  conveying  to  them  the  most  essential  of  their 
former  privileges ;  and  these  proceedings  became  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  investigation  in  169^.  Such  a  measure,  at  such  a 
time,  could  not  but  excite  very  general  indignation.  It  had  been 
abeady  determined  that  an  exclusive  charter,  granted  by  the  crown, 
was  not  valid  unless  sanctioned  by  parliament.  It  appeared,  from 
an  inspection  of  the  company's  books,  that  prodigious  sums  had 
been  expended  in  1693  for  special  services,  of  which  no  explana- 
tion could  be  obtained.  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  therefore,  then  gover- 
nor of  the  company,  and  some  others,  were  sent  to  the  tower;  the  _ 
Duke  of  Leeds,  president  of  the  privy  council,  was  impeached  be- 
fore the  Lords,  and  farther  prosecutions  were  in  progress  when  the 
business  was  stopped  by  a  prorogation  of  parliament. 

In  die  mean  time,  the  numerous  advocates  of  a  free  trade  had 
formed  an  association,  and,  in  1 698,  proposed  to  government  a 
loan  of  two  millions  at  eight  per  cent,  on  condition  of  being  em- 
powered to  carry  on  a  trade  to  India  either  individually  or,  if  such 
should  be  their  option,  collectively,  and  with  a  joint  stock;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  old  company,  an  act  to  this  effect 
received  the  royal  assent,  and  the  new  company  obtained  their 
charter  on  the  5th  of  September.  The  state  of  the  trade,  in  con- 
seouence  of  these  events,  was  very  singular. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  company  had  an  unquestionable  right 
to  a  continuance  of  their  separate  trade  during  three  years.  They 
had  also  taken  the  precaution  of  subscribing  <£3 15,000  to  the  new 
comDany's  stock  of  two  millions,  and,  consequently,  were  entitled 
to  this  share  of  the  trade  for  the  whole  term  of  the  new  charter : 
and  they  moreover  retained  the  property  of  their  own  forts  and 
factories  abroad,  of  their  warehouses,  docks,  and  other  buildings 
at  home,  and  the  advantages  of  their  treaties  with  the  Indian 
princes. 

Secondly,  the  new  company,  though  unprovided  with  such  forts 
or  factories,  or  with  the  means  of  compelling  their  rivals  to  part 
irith  them,  were  authorized  to  trade  immediately  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  capital. 

Thirdly,  a  few  subscribers  to  the  new  association,  who  chose  to 
separate  their  concerns  from  the  joint  stock,  had  the  option  of  trad- 
ii^  individually. 

And,  fourthly)  the  separate  traders  who  had  sent  out  ships  to  In- 
dia 
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dia  before  ilie  1st  of  July,  1G93,  had  a  right  to  prosecute  the  trad« 
during  one  voyage,  the  duration  of  whicli  might  be  legally  pro- 
tracted so  as  to  include  a  number  of  voyages  between  the  ditfereiit 
ports  of  India. 

The  necessary  results  of  this  indiscriminate  rivalry  were  an  ex- 
treme depreciation  uf  European,  and  an  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  Indian  goods  in  the  markets  of  Asia ;  in  England  an  euormou* 
export  of  bullion,  which,  in  the.then  state  of  the  coin  and  of  pub- 
lic credit,  was  peculiarly  distressing ;  a  ruinous  excess  of  imports  ; 
loud  clamours  from  various  classes  of  manufacturers;  multiplied 
and  ineffectual  attempts  of  the  legislature  to  remedy  llic  evil ;  and 
heavy  losses  to  all  the  rival  trailers,  whose  mutual  recriminationi 
gave  an  increased  asperity  to  the  rival  political  factions  by  whom 
they  were  supported.  Atleugtli,  in  1702,  tlie  old  and  new  com- 
panies, under  the  mediation  of  Queen  Anne,  consented  to  prelimi- 
nary terms  of  agreement,  and,  in  17O8,  they. were  incorporated  un- 
der the  title  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

Tlie  capital  of  the  new  company,  we  have  already  seen,  wa» 
two  millions,  which  had  been  advanced  to  government  at  eight  per 
cent,  in  other  words^  this  capital  was  an  annuity,  secured  to  them 
by  the  faith  of  the  nation,  of  .f  160,000;  and  this  sum  constituted 
the  joint  stock,  or  rather  the  joint  fund  of  credit  of  the  United 
Company.  But,  in  return  for  the  esclusive  privilege  granted  to 
riicm  for  the  term  of  fifty  years,  and  other  advantages  which  they 
f^ned  from  their  incorporation,  government  required  from  them  a 
feriher  loan  of  »£  1,200,000  witliout  interest,  so  that  their  whole 
advance  to  tlie  stale  became  ,£3,200,0(X>,  on  which  the  annuity  re- 
[jresents  an  interest  of  5  per  cent.  It  is  tlicrefore  evident  that  llie 
company  did  not  begin  their  commercial  operations  witli  any  other 
capital  but  a  fund  of  credit,  and  that  every  farthing  which  tliey  in- 
vested in  trade  was  borrow  ed  money ;  and  this  sufficiently  shewi 
that  the  extent  of  the  bond  debt  owing  by  the  company  affords  no 
proof  of  their  extravagance  or  mismanagement. 

From  this  period  the  interests  of  the  company  have  been  closely 
connected  witli  those  of  the  public ;  its  concerns  have  been  subject 
to  the  coutruul,  aud  Iiave  attracted  the  vigilant  attention  of  the  le- 
pslature;  its  credit  has  been  often  employed  as  a  useful  subsidiary 
■  to  that  of  the  state  ;  and  it  has  been  the  instrument  of  acquiring 
'  for  this  country  an  empire  in  the  east  far  greater  in  value,  and  pro- 
mising greater  durability  than  tlie  foreign  conquests  of  any  other 
European  nation. 

The  Porlugnesc,  equally  actuated  by  enthusiasm  and  ambition, 
had  proposed  to  ihemselvcs  the  complete  subjugation  and  conver- 
•ioii  of  India ;  tlic  Dutch  wished  to  secure  to  themselvw  a  mono- 
ploy 
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|K>Iy  of  trade  by  the  establishment  of  an  insular  empire;  the 
French  and  English  contented  themselves  \irith  factories,  which, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were  permitted 
to  fortify,  and  to  which,  by  a  series  of  negociations  with  the  Mo- 
gul Emperor,  or  with  the  delegates  of  his  authority,  they  were  sub- 
•equentiy  enabled  to  add  a  very  moderate  extent  of  territory.  An 
event,  apparently  quite  foreign  to  their  concerns,  unexpectedly  gave 
Aem  a  more  important  influence  on  the  affairs  of  India. 

The  Moffuls,  after  their  conquest  of  Hindostan,  established 
diere  a  species  of  that  feudal  system  of  government  to  which  con- 
querors in  other  countries  have  usually  resorted.  The  chief  par- 
celled out  the  command  of  his  provinces  and  districts  to  his  mili- 
tary officers,  bearing  the  title  of  subahdar,  nabob,  &c.  with  certain 
fixed  appointments,  reserving  to  himself  the  remainder  of  the  tri- 
bute, wnich  was  collected  from  the  people  by  a  separate  class  of 
officers.-  In  Hindostan,  as  elsewhere,  delegated  authority  insensi- 
bly became  hereditary ;  but  the  sovereign,  though  his  real  power 
was  daily  undermined,  continued  to  preserve  the  respect  attached 
to  his  supremacy  till  the  invasion  of  1  nomas  Kouli  Khan  in  1739, 
when  all  suborcunation  to  the  degraded  head  of  the  empire  was  ob- 
literated,  and  every  feudal  chieftain  usurped  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent monarch.  A  general  scramble  for  power  was  the  conse- 
quence, and  the  country  was  desolated  by  the  ambition  of  these 
pethr  chieftains* 

Whilst  these  scenes  were  passing  in  India,  the  war  which  com- 
menced in  1744  in  Europe  was  communicated  to  the  French  and 
English  settlements ;  and  the  country  princes,  who  were  spectators 
of  the  conffict,  were  not  a  little  astonished  to  observe  the  formida- 
ble means  of  mutual  amioyance,  the  obstinate  valour,  and  the  re- 
sources of  military  talent  displayed  on  both  sides  by  men  whom 
they  had  hitherto  despised  as  the  mere  commercial  agents  of  two 
distant  mercantile  companies.  The  alliance  of  one  or  other  of  the 
rival  factories  was,  henceforth,  courted  and  obtained  by  every  Ma- 
hometan candidate  for  sovereignty  ;  as  allies  of  some  of  these  can- 
didates they  continued  their  hostilities  long  after  their  signature  of 
the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  it  was  by  their  sanguinary  and 
eventful  campaigns  in  the  Camatic  and  in  Bengal  that  the  contest 
for  superiority  between  Great  Britain  and  France  was  principally 
decided ;  and  the  prize  obtained  by  those  campaigns  has  proved  the 
chief  reward  of  the  conqueror. 

To  the  comnany,  however,  considered  as  a  commercial  body,  the 
success  of  then*  arms  was  by  no  means  productive  of  immediate 
advantage.  The  hour  of  victory  is,  of  course,  the  hour  of  licen- 
tiousness and  impunity,  and  the  plunder  of  a  laborious  people 
must  destroy  by  anticipation  the  materials  of  much  future  industry ; 
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besides,  on  this  occasion,  what  was  saved  from  the  hasty  spoil  of 
the  military,  was  seized  by  the  more  methodical  extortion  of  per- 
sons acting  under  the  authority,  though  in  contradiction  to  the  ex- 
press wishes  of  the  directors ;  the  enormous  wealth  thus  amassed^ 
by  individuals  in  India,  and  ostentatiously  displayed  at  home;  whilst 
it  excited  general  disgust,  gave  rise  to  a  most  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  company's  iinances ;  the  proprietors  of  India  stock  became 
clamorous  for  an  extravagant  increase  of  dividend ;  the  legislature 
thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and,  after  fixing  the  limits  of  the 
dividend,  decided  diat  the  public  should  participate  in  the  territo^ 
rial  revenues  of  the  company  to  the  amount  of  <£400,000^  to  be 
annually  paid  into  the  exchequer. 

From  the  termination  of  the  Indian  war  in  1765,  to  the  peace  of 
Paris  in  1 7B3,  almost  every  session  of  parliament  was  productive 
of  new  laws  intended  to  secure  the  due  appropriation  of  the  com- 
pany's annual  receipts ;  to  simplify  their  government  abroad  by  es- 
tablishing a  proper  subordination  between  their  different  presiden- 
cies ;  to  guard  their  commerce  against  the  illicit  practices  of  their 
own  servants  ;  and  to  check  every  abuse  of  authority  on  the  part 
of  those  servants  by  subjecting  them  to  a  stricter  responsibility^ 
and  by  rendering  them  amenable  to  the  courts  at  home  as  well  aa 
to  the  tribunals  specifically  appointed  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  India.  These  numerous  laws  and  provisions,  after  succes-i* 
sive  emendations,  were  digested  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  1783,  into  one 
code,  which  was  substantially  adopted  (except  as  to  the  mode  of 
vesting  the  ultimate  power  of  controul)  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1784,  and 
still  farther  improved  in  1793,  &c.  so  that  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  strange  and  anomalous  government  of  Hindostan,  as  now 
administered,  is  no  longer  hostile  to  the  happiness  of  the  governed. 
That  the  condition  of  the  people  has  been  greatly  meliorated  is, 
indeed,  proved  by  the  increase  of  the  Indian  revenue  to  a  degree 
which  cannot  be  solely  referred  to  the  excessive  growth  of  our  do- 
minion. It  is  true  that  the  two  wars  with  Tippoo  Saib,  which 
ended  in  179^  and  in  1799,  s^nd  the  reduction  of  the  Mahratta 
power  in  1805,  have  conveyed  to  the  company  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  and,  consequently,  of  wealth ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
the  progressive  population  and  the  growing  industry  of  those  pro- 
vinces, which  have  constantly  derived  protection  from  the  British 
government,  have  contributed  much  more  than  our  conquests  to 
that  great  fund  which  has,  of  late  years,  furnished  material  assis- 
tance to  the  general  treasury  of  the  empire.  To  the  improved 
state  of  these  provinces  the  company  has  also  been  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  support  of  a  trade  the  profits  of  which  have  been  taxed'to 
furnish  an  annual  interest  on  a  capital  increased,  between  1785  and 
1 793;  to  nearly  double  its  original  amoimt^  and  to  afford  this  in- 
terest 
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terest  during  a  war  of  unexampled  malignity  and  particularly  di« 
rected  to  the  subversion  of  commerce. 

We  must  now,  in  pity  to  our  readers,  bring  to  a  close  our  very 
imperfect  historical  sketch,  and,  passing  over  the  annals  of  the 
French^  Spanish,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Ostend  companies,  pro^ 
ceed  to  Mr.  Macpherson's  *  Review  of  the  Arguments  for  and 
i^inst  a  Company,^  8cc.  But  here,  again,  we  shall  omit  our  au- 
thor's refutation  of  the  objections  adduced  against  the  utility  of 
the  India  trade  in  general,  and  also  his  controversy  with  De  Witt, 
with  the  Abb6  Morellet,  and  ,with  several  minor  advocates  of  com- 
mercial liberty,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  reasoning  with  which 
he  controverts  the  opinions  entertained  on  this  subject  by  the  cele* 
brated  author  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations.' 

Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  that  Dr.  Smith,  after  en- 
deavouring to  expose  the  general  impolicy  of  monopolies,  whether 
daimed  by  one  nation  agahist  other  nations,  or  exercised  against  a 
part  of  its  own  subjects,  has  particularly  pointed  out  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  English  East  India  Company  as  a  glaring  instance 
of  such  impolicy,  and  has  pressed  for  its  early  abolition :  and  far- 
ther, that  he  has  described  the  same  company  as  bad  sovereigns  and 
bad  merchants,  whose  terriTorial  possessions  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  transferred  from  them  Xo  the  state.  It  is  on  these  two  points 
diat  Mr.  Macpherson  presumes  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  great 
master  of  political  economy. 

The  first  opinion  is  conveyed  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  following 
words. 

* "  Except  in  Portugal,  and  within  these  few  years  in  France,  the  trade 
to  the  East  Indies  has  in  every  European  country  been  subjected  to  an 
exclusive  company.  Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  properly  established 
against  the  very  nation  which  erects  them.  The  greater  part  of  that 
nation  are  thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  which  it  might  be 
convenient  for  them  to  turn  some  part  of  their  stock,  but  are  obliged 
to  buy  the  goods,  which  that  trade  deals  in,  somewhat  dearer  than  if  i| 
was  open  and  free  to  all  their  countrymen.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  Euglish  Blast  India  Company,  for  example,  tl>e  other  inhabitants  of 
England,  over  and  above  being  excluded  from  the  trade,  must  have  paid 
in  me  price  of  the  East  India  goods,  which  they  have  consumed,  not 
only  for  all  the  extraordinary  profits  which  the  company  may  have 
made  upon  tliose  goods  in  consequence  of  their  monopoly,  but  for  all 
the  extraordinary  waste,  which  the  fraud  and  abuse,  inseparable  from 
the  management  of  the  afiairs  of  so  great  a  comp«nny  must  necessarily 
have  occasioned." — Vol.  II.  p.  4^7,  ed.  1793.  See  also  Vol.  III.  p. 
144,  where  the  same  assertions  are  repeated.' 

The  objections  of  Mr.  Macpherson  to  the^  propositions  may 
be  dius  exhibited. 
There  ia  here,  in  the  very  oAtsct,  a  mistake  which  it  is  necessary 
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.(0  notice,  because  Dr.  Smith  has,  In  many  other  places,  insiated  on 
the  example  of  the  Portuguese  as  a  proof  that  the  general  practice 
of  carrying  on  the  Lidia  trade  through  the  medium  of  a  joint  stock 
company  ia  unnecessary,  'file  truth  is,  that  the  Portuguese  trade 
with  India  was  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  never  was 
open  to  all  his  subjectB. 

The  next  proposition  is  little  more  than  a  truism,  since  it  is  ob- 
'vious  that  every  exclusive  privilege  must  exclude,  from  a  participa- 
.tion  in  it,  all  persons  but  those  on  whom  it  is  conferred ;  and  that 
such  a  privilege,  if  conferred  as  a  source  of  mercantile  profit, 
jnust  be  intended  to  operate  at  the  expense  of  the  buyers.     But 

'  this  is  not,  in  Dr.  Smith's  opinion,  a  conclusive  objection  against 
monopolies,  since  he  adniils  that  they  afford,  in  some  instances,  as 
ip  the  case  of  authors  of  the  discoveries  of  useful  arts,  and  of 

'  banking  insurance  companies,  the  best  mode  of  remuneration. 
He  admits,  also,  that  in  the  case  of  any  new  trade  undertaken  by  a 

I  company,  the  easiest  and  most  natural  way  in  which  the  state  can 
recompense  such  an  association  for  a  dangerous  and  expensive  ex* 
.periment  ia  by  a  temporary  monopoly  ;  and  he  only  contends  that, 
Bt  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  period,  buch  monopoly  ought 
to  determme.  Now  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  has 
never  been  granted  by  parliament  but  for  a  limited  time,  and,  at 
pach  renewal,  has  been  purchased  from  the  public  at  a  price  which 
the  legislature  has  considered  as  adequate.  It  is  therefore  incumbent 
upon  those  who  censure  these  renewals  either  to  prove,  generally, 
that  a  source  of  profit  given  as  the  most  natural  et]uivaleut  for  the 
possible  risks  of  a  new  trade  cannot  afterwards  be  continued  to  the 
possessors  on  any  terms  of  barter ;  or,  specially,  that  in  tliis  parti- 

,  cular  instance  successive  ministers  and  parliaments  have,  during 
nearly  a  century,  always  made  a  most  improvident  bargain  for  the 
community. 

Witii  rt-spect  to  the  '  extraordinary  profits'  of  the  company,  if 
this  term  be  meant  to  express  only  those  gains  which  must  have 
peen  contemplated  by  the  legislature  in  making  the  periodical  bar- 
gahis  above  alluded  to,  no  justification  is  necessary : — if  it  be  meant 

,  to  insinuate  tliut  these  gums  are  also  inordinate,  (an  acciisatioo 

I  which  is  elsewhere  directly  stated  by  Dr.  Smith,) 

[^  '  it  may  be  answered,'  (says  Mr.  Macpherson,)  '  that  the  company 
are  obliged  by  law  to  expuse  all  their  goods  to  public  sale,  and  in  lots 
vritliin  the  reach  of  every  dealer  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  that 
none  of  ibein  are  ever  bounhi  in  on  their  own  account;  so  that  lb» 
buyers  have  them  at  priL-e«  of  their  own  making.  Itis  also  a  fact  well 
^worthy  of  terious  considenttion,  that  Oriental  goods,  imported  by  this 
L  jnonopoli/ing  company,  have,  for  thirty  or  forty  years  past,  been 
r told  for  len  nominal  money  than  they  w-ere  a  hundred  vears  ago;  whereas 
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all  other  goods,  not  excepting  the  produce  of  the  West  India  islands, 
the  trade  of  which  is  entirely  open  to  all  British  subjects,  have  ad- 
vanced to  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  prices/. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  *  extraordinary  waste'  which  is  here  imputed  to 
the  company's  servants,  it  must  be  conceded  that  several  instances 
of  flagrant  mismanagement  in  India  have  been  formerly  brought  to 
light. 

*'  During  the  unsettled  period  which  preceded  the  acquisition  of  the 
Dewannee,  (says  Mr.  Macpherson,)  many  of  the  company's  servants, 
and  also  many  British  subjects  not  in  their  service,  were  guilty  of  acts 
4>f  oppression,  violence,  and  extortion,  which  must  have  brought  an 
odium  on  the  national  character,  if  subsequent  regulations,  strictly  en* 
Ibrced,  had  not  convinced  the  natives  that  such  outrages  were  prohi- 
bited, and  would,  in  future,  be  effectually  prevented  by  the  company/ 
—p.  190. 

Bui  from  many  such  instances  occurring  during  the  temporary 
anarchv  which  followed  a  sanguinary  war,  it  is  not  fair  to  infer  th^ 
general  depravity  of  a  whole  community,  or  to  conclude  that 
'  fraud  add  abuse  are  inseparable  from  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  so  great  a  company/  If  the  trade  to  India  were  unrestricted, 
the  number  of  agents  employed  tliere  would  not,  most  probably, 
be  diminished,  neither  would  the  chances  of  their  integrity  be 
Hiuch  improved.  The  liberal  education  of  all  the  candidates  for 
the  company's  civil  service,  the  competent  provision  assigned  to 
diem  on  their  arrival,  and  the  high  prospects  offered  to  their  ambi- 
tion, aflbrd,  it  should  seem,  the  best  possible  security  for  the  honour- 
able discharge  of  their  duty;  and  the  great  expense  thus  incurred 
in  Cultivating  talent  or  rewarding  merit  is,  perhaps,  not  less  efficaci- 
ous in  checking  extraordinary  waste  than  the  most  economical  ex- 
pedient which  the  ingenuity  of  private  traders  could  devise. 

So  much  for  the  comprehensive  answer  to  the  general  charge ; 
but  in 'replying  to  such  an  antagonist  as  Dr.  Smith  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  i\pon  a  fuller  and  more  particular  discussion. 

It  being  assumed,  on  one  hand,  that  monopolies  are,  in  general, 
mischievous  and  useless  infringements  on  the  freedom  of  commerce, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are,  notwithstanding,  admissible 
in  particular  cases,  the  point  at  issue  is,  whether  the  exclusive  right 
of  trading  to  India,  exercised,  as  it  now  is,  ought  to  be  condemned 
under  the  rule  or  justified  under  the  exceptions.  And  the  latter 
proposition  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  Macpherson  partly  ou  the  ground  of 
experience  and  partly  by  arguments  deduced  from  the  peculiar  na^ 
ture  of  the  trade. 

The  experiment  of  a  free  and  open  trade  with  India,  Bas  been 

twice  tried  in  this  country;  first,  after  the  triumph  of  the  republi- 

•an*  over  Charles  I.  and  secondly,  ^qou  aft«r  the  revolution  effected 
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by  King  William.  Both  trials,  therefore,  were  begun  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  and  prosecuted  with  all  the  advan* 
tage  of  popular  opinion.  Both  we're  relinquished  with  the  greatest 
reluctance ;  and  the  latter,  after  much  litigation  in  parliament,  and 
a  long  and  obstinate  controversy  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
The  period  of  1698,  indeed,  had  much  resemblance  to  the  present 
day ; — a  frightful  war ;  a  depreciated  currency ;  a  spirit  of  gamb- 
ling speculation  in  India,  as  wild  as  that  of  our  modern  adventurers 
in  South  America ;  numerous  bankruptcies,  and  a  failing  credit. 
It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  distressing  glut  of  Indian  pro- 
duce, was  a  transitory  evil  which,  if  the  free  trade  had  been  conti- 
nued, must  have  cured  itself,  and  that  to  revive  the  joint  stock  com- 
pany was  an  act  of  gross  impolicy,  and  at  variance  with  the  true 
principles  of  commerce.  To  this,  however,  it  is  a  fair  answer 
that,  though  our  ancestors  may  have  been  less  wise  than  ourselves, 
and  therefore  less  confident  in  this  remedy,  they  could  not  be  quite 
ignorant  of  its  being  within  their  reach.  They  could  not  but  know 
that  a  great  redundance  of  any  article  is  usually  followed  by  a 
proportionate  scarcity,  which  ultimately  re-establishes  the  de« 
mand  and  replaces  commerce  on  its  proper  footing ;  but  they  dread- 
ed a  series  of  these  alternations,  which  they  considered,  after 
much  inquiry,  as  inseparable  from  an  open  trade,  and  only  to  be 
avoided  by  the  united  councils  of  a  company.  They  had  person* 
ally  endured  the  misery  of  a  monopoly  and  the  inconvenience  of  a 
free  trade,  and  it  was  after  a  fair  comparison  of  both  that  thejr 
made  their  decision.  Thus  far  these  two  examples,  which  occur 
at  different  periods  of  our  history,  are  of  some  value ;  and  as  they 
are  the  only  examples  to  which  we  can  refer,  the  appeal  to  experi- 
ence must  end  with  them.  It  therefore  now  becomes  necessary  to 
examine,  the  nature  of  our  traffic  with  India,  and  the  probable 
means  of  extending  it  by  a  different  and  improved  management. 

*  The  Hindoo,  (says  Mr.  Macpherson,)  born  and  desiring  to  pass  his 
life  in  the  same  country  where  his  ancestors,  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages,  were  born  and  passed  their  lives ;  whose  food  is  rice,  whose 
drink  is  water  or  milk,  to  whom  wine  or  strong  drink  is  an  object  of 
abomination ;  and  who,  if  he  strictly  acts  up  to  his  religious  principles, 
would  sooner  lay  down  his  own  life  than  put  any  living  creature  to 
death,  or  permit  a  morsel  of  animal  food  to  enter  his  mouth  ;  whose 
warm  climate  renders  any  clothing,  beyond  what  decency  requires,  in- 
tolerable, and  whose  li^ht  clothing  is  made  by  himself  and  his  family 
from  the  cotton  produced  in  his  own  fertile  fields;  whose  customs  and 
religion,  to  which  he  adheres  with  the  most  inflexible  constancy,  render 
utterly  inadmissible  many  articles  of  enjoyment  and  comfort,  which 
our  habits  have  rendered  almost  necessary  to  our  existence,  can  never 
have  any  desire  to  acquire  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  Europe* 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  exportation  of  European  goods  of  any  kind 
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must  be,  and  must  ever  remain  on  a  scale  very  contracted,  compared 
to  the  population  of  the  country  ;  the  demand  being,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, confined  to  the  small  handful  of  Europeans,  who  are  either  in  tho 
service  of  the  company,  or  living  under  their  protection;  to  the  de- 
generate posterity  of  the  Portuguese  colonists,  to  some  of  the  Mabome- 
dan  inhabitants,  and  for  jewels  and  trinkets  of  exquisite  workmanshipi 
to  a  very  small  number  of  the  most  opulent  of  the  Hindoos/ 

If  this  picture  be  correct,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  such  a 
country  as  India,  producing  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  all 
the  luxuries  required  by  the  simple  habits  and  moderate  desires 
of  its  inhabitants,  is  not  very  likely  to  furnish  a  demand  for  our 
commodities  at  all  commensurate  with  the  extravagant  expecta- 
tions very  generally  entertained ;  and  entertained  too,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  greatest  political  economist  of  the  age.  It  is  asserted  iki 
the  essay  '  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  (v.  ii.  p.  470,)  that '  the  East 
Indies  offer  a  market^  both  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  and  for 
the  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  for  several  other  productions  of  Ame- 
rica>  greater  and  more  extensive  than  both  Europe  and  America 
ut  together.'  And  on  another  occasion  the  excess  of  exports  id 
he  reign  of  Kii)g  William  is  represented  as  having  been  merely  ^a 
drop  of  water  in  the  immense  ocean  of  Indian  commerce/  To  this 
liiyperbole  Mr.  Macpherson  opposes  the  following  plain  statement. 
On  the  25th  of  November,  17d9>  the  commanders  and  officers  who 
returned  in  that  year  from  India,  represented  to  the  directors  that 
the  markets  in  India  were  overstocked,  and  that  they  were  distres* 
8ed>  almost  to  ruin,  by  the  badness  of  their  sales ;  and  prayed  for  a 
remission  of  the  duties  payable  to  the  company  upon  their  invest- 
ments. The  truth  of  their  allegations  being  attested  by  the  govern* 
meats  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  their  petition  was  complied  with. 
On  a  reference  to  the  accounts,  it  was  found  that  the  annual  excess 
of  exports  above  the  usual  average,  by  which  this  ruinous  depression 
of  the  markets  had  been  occasioned,  was  very  little  more  tfaaa 
«£20^000 ;  a  sum,  surely,  not  likely  to  produce  an  overflow  in  a  very 
extended  commercial  ocean. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  market  of  India,  far  from  being  indefi- 
nitely vast,  as  it  has  been  frequently  represented,  is,  in  point  of  fact^ 
and  from  natural  causes,  very  much  circumscribed.  It  may,  how- 
ever,, as  we  are  assured  by  many,  and  even  by  Dr.  Smith,  be  greatly 
extended,  in  due  time,  by  the  establishment  of  colonieia.  Soldiers, 
merchants  and  artizans,  (the  two  former  in  considciable  numbers,) 
have  been,  at  different  times  sent  to  India,  but  Great  Britain  has 
hitherto  abstained  from  transporting  thither  a  single  cargo  of  land- 
holders. If  a  due  number  of  such  persons  were  provided,  and  if 
they  could  obtain  an  adequate  quantity  of  unoccupied  land,  or  if 
they  were  permitted,  after  occupying  some  populous  district,  to 
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reduce  the  native  inhabitants  to  slavery,  or  to  displace  those  inha- 
bitants, and  to  import  negro  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  tillage,  it ' 
manifeat  that  these  colonisls,  like  those  in  the  West  Indies,  mtgl 
become  great  consumers  of  British  manufactures.     But  this  proji ' 
is  liable  to  difficulties  which,  until  it  shall  be  farther  matured,    ' 
uselciis  to  diacuss. 

The  export  trade,  however,  is  not  singly  sufficient  to  settle  our 
ideas  respecting  the  whole  commerce.  The  Hindoos,  though  they 
do  not  want  our  manufactures,  may  probably  be  willing,  and  per- 
haps able,  to  buy  from  us  a  much  larger  amount  of  bullion  than 
the  company,  whose  activity  is  not  exciled  by  competition,  has  hi- 
therto thought  fit  to  supply.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire 
into  their  means  of  purchase. 

The  imports  from  India  chiefly  consist  of — 

1st.  Piece  goods.  These,  in  times  of  tranquillity,  form  an 
portant  article  in  our  Kuropean  trade,  and  the  supply  of  them  m  ^ 
probably  be  capable  of  being  greatly  increased.  "Hiat  supply, 
however,  has  hitherto  always  equalled,  and  usually  exceeded  the  de- 
mand. In  1 803,  for  instance,  though  the  number  of  pieces  olTered 
for  sale  did  not  amount  to  a  million,  more  than  270,000  remained 
unsold.  The  greatest  sales  yet  known  were  those  of  1300  and 
1603,  amounting,  on  a  mean  of  the  two,  to  rather  more  than  a 
million  andahalf  of  pieces,  (one  moiety  of  which  was  furnished  hj 
the  company,  and  the  other  by  private  merchants,)  and  yielding 
about  two  millions  sterling. 

2d.  Indigo.  This  article,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  our 
manufactures,  was  originally  produced  in  India ;  thence  introduced 
into  tiie  Spanish,  French,  and  English  settlements  in  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  in  some  of  which  the  cultivation  and  manul^c- 
lures  were  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection.  The  island  of  Ja- 
maica furnished  laj^e  quantities  of  indigo,  not  excelled  in  quantity 
to  that  of  Guatimala,  till  the  year  1747,  when  a  heavy  tax,  imposed 
by  the  British  government,  suddenly  reduced  the  planters  to  ruin, 
and  for  ever  extinguished  the  cultivation  in  that  colony.  Carolina, 
however,  still  afforded  a  considerable  supply,  though  of  very  infe- 
rior quality;  but  when  America  became  an  independent  and  hostil* 
Country,  ttie  East  India  Company  determined  to  revive,  within  their 
territory,  a  branch  of  industry  which  -was  no  longer  e\p03ed  to  the 
competition  of  British  colonists.  The  speculation  began  in  1779; 
was  conducted  witli  great  spirit  and  skill,  and  after  occasioning  an 
expense  to  the  company  uf  about  ^80,000,  was  generously  sur- 
rendered by  them,  as  .1  secure  source  of  profit,  to  their  servanti 
in  India,  and  to  the  merchants  tmdcr  their  protection.  To  ob- 
viate the  difficulties  to  which  infant  establishments  are  always  ex- 
posed from  an  imufficiBRt  capital,  theie  planters  hav<  b«en  accom- 
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modated  by  the  company  with  loans,  on  the  security  of  their  pro- 
duce, to  the  extent  of  near  a  million  sterling.  The  quantity  of  in- 
digo produced  in  1786  was  ^45,0 11  lbs.;  m  18 10  it  amounted  to 
5fi70fi>9A\hs.  which  sold  for  near  two  millions. 

3d.  Silk.  This,  as  the  raw  material  of  a  British  manufacture, 
has  been  studiously  encouraged  by  the  company,  who  have,  at  a 
great  expense,  caused  the  Italian  mode  of  winding  silk  to  be  intro- 
duced amongst  the  natives  of  India.  But  it  has  been  generally 
found  to  be  a  losing  trade.  On  the  average  of  ten  years  ending  in 
17859  the  annual  amount  of  the  sales  did  not  reach  xd50,000,  and 
die  aimual  loss  exceeded  ^88,000. 

4Ak.  Cotton.  ,  This  being  the  raw  material  of  the  staple  manu- 
facture of  India,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  remittance  to  China^ 
has  been  at  all  times  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  Bengal,  &c.  but 
as  it  is  also  raised  in  Brazil,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America,  the  British  market  was,  before  the  in- 
dention of  Arkwright's  machinery,  so  abundantly  supplied,  that  th« 
competition  of  Iiriia  cotton  was  in  a  great  measure  precluded  by 
the  difference  of  freight.  The  Company,  however,  have  lately  es- 
tablished a  permanent  factory  in  the  upper  part  of  India,  and  an- 
other on  the  western  coast,  in  the  country  lately  ceded  by  the  Pels- 
hum,  widi  a  view  to  secure  the  British  manufacturers,  by  a  steady 
sup|dy  of  diis  important  article,  from  the  frequent  fluctuations  of 
price  which  it  has  experienced  through  the  agency  of  rival  spe- 
culators* 

5th.  Sugar^  an  article  of  which  Great  Britain  raises  more  than 
rfie  consumes,  and  with  which  her  markets  are  now  most  distress- 
ingly encumbered,  because  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  medium  of  ex* 
dumse  with  foreign  Europe,  would  not  be  worth  enumerating, 
but  obat  die  quantities  of  it  exported  from  Calcutta  about  the  year 
1790  proves  the  extreme  attention  of  die  Company  to  every  source 
of  profit.  If,  however,  the  growing  population  of  Great  Britain, 
which  seems  to  have  outrun  its  usual  means  of  subsistence,  should 
compel  the  government  to  perpetuate  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  distil- 
leries and  breweries ;  or,  by  reducing  the  duty,  to  permit  its  more 
general  consumption  as  an  article  of  food ;  or  if,  from  the  same 
causes  which  extinguished  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  our  islands  should  also 
^ease,  the  prolific  soil  of  India  would  probably  furnish  as  much 
sugar  as  the  home  market  would  require. 

After  this  examination  of  the  elements  which  compose  the  India 
trade,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  die  mode 
in  which  it  is,  and  must  be  conducted. 

^  It  ought  to  be  known/  says  Mr.  Macpherson,  *  that  there  are  no 
great  stores  of  goods  in  India,  and  that  the  manu&ctures  do  not,  like 
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those  of  this  country,  prepare  goods  to  be  ready  for  the  order  of  a  pur- 
chaser ;  that  they  all  are,  or  pretend  to  be  extremely  poor,  that  the 
employer  must  advance  one  third  of  the  price  when  he  orders  the  goods; 
another  third  when  one  half  of  them  are  delivered ;  and  the  last  as  soon 
as  the  order  is  completed.  After  all  this  loss  of  time  and  advance  of 
inoney,  the  goods  are  to  be  put  into  other  hands  to  receive  the  finishiiig 
touch,  which  occasions  a  further  expense  of  time  and  money.  In  like 
manner,  a  part  of  the  price  of  pepper  and  other  articles  of  agricultural 
produce  is  usually  advanced  before  the  crop  is  gathered/ 

It  follows  that  no  individual  caii^  singly,  carry  on  all  the  branches 
of  such  a  trade ;  and  this  is  not  denied  ,*  but  it  has  been  said,  that 
Mf  a  nation  is  ripe  for  the  East  India  trade,  a  certain  portiouof  its 
<;apital  will  naturally  divide  itself  amongst  all  the  different  branches 
of  that  trade.  Some  of  its  merchants  will  find  it  for  their  interest 
tp  reside  in  the  East  Indies,  and  to  employ  their  capitals  there  in 
providing  goods  for  the  ships  which  are  to  be  sent  out  by  the  meiv 
chants  who  reside  in  £urope.*-7-(V.  ii.  p.  472.)  Be  it  so.  A  conn 
petition  therefore  would  take  place  between  the  Company  and 
the  private  merchants ;  and,  the  former  being  previously  divest 
ed  of  their  monopoly  and  their  territorial  possessions,  the  competi- 
tion will,  thus  far,  take  place  upon  equal  terms.  What  then  wQi  be 
the  natural  consequence? — ^  In  this  situation  (says  Dr.  Smith,  v.ui. 
p.  144.)  the  superior  vigilance  and  attention  of  private  adventurers 
would,  in  all  probability,  soon  make  them  (the  Company)  weary  of 
the  trade.'  But  why  i  Is  it  not  notorious  that,  in  every  other 
branch  of  commerce,  an  old  establishment  derives  considerable  ad- 
vantage from  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  being  long  established? 
Its  duration  is  supposed  to  imply  a  power  of  resisting  the  acciden- 
tal vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  a  weight  of  capital ;  well  tried  connec- 
tions ;  steady  adherence  to  fixed  maxims ;  punctuality  of  payment; 
and  consequently,  solid  credit.  Whether  the  v^ilance  and  atten- 
tion of  the  new  adventurers  would  counterbalance  these  advantages 
is  very  dubious.  The  private  merchants  actually  engaged  in  the 
India  trade  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  vigilant  and  atten- 
tive ;  yet  it  is  proved,  by  the  declaration  of  competent  witnesses^ 
and  by  the  infallible  testimony  of  the  registered  accounts  of  sales^ 
that  their  investments  are  made  at  a  much  dearer  rate  in  India,  and 
their  returns  disposed  of  at  a  much  cheaper  price  in  London,  than 
those  of  the  Company  :  and  the  alleged  cause  of  this  is,  that  the* 
Company's  servants,  to  whom  the  country  trade  in  India  is  aban- 
doned, being  fanailiar  with  the  languages,  the  laws,  and  the  habits 
of  the  natives,  and  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  their  agents  in 
the  distant  provinces  over  whom  also  they  possess  a  considerable 
controul,  have  obtained  an  influence  in  every  market  which  indivi- 
duals are  unable  to  counteract.    The  private  merchants,  however, 
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actually  enjoy  many  facilities,  by  trading  under  the  protection  of 
the  Company,  and  consequently  sharing  the  benefits  of  its  privi- 
lege ;  whereas,  \vhen  the  trade  shall  be  wholly  laid  open,  the  ad- 
venturers must  engage  in  a  competition,  not  only  with  the  Com* 
pany,  but  with  each  other.  That  their  want  of  concert  will  triumph 
over  die  union  of  a  great  and  wealthy  corporate  body,  is  a  predic- 
tion which,  surely,  is  neither  justified  by  experience  nor  analogy ; 
and  it  is  founded,  in  the  present  case,  on  a  very  disputable  assump- 
tioD,  namely,  that  all  the  commercial  superiority  of  the  Company 
will  be  annihilated  by  the  simple  abrogation  of  its  present  legal  pri- 
vileges* But,  in  cases  like  the  present^  authority  is  sure  to  survive 
the  power  from  which  it  was  derived.  The  respect  originally  in- 
tpired  by  fear  is  continued  from  habit ;  and  many  years  must  elapse 
before  the  Hindoos,  amongst  whom  every  habit  is  sanctified  by  it4 
permanence,  and  who  submit  with  hereditary  awe  to  the  edicts 
which  were  obeyed  by  their  fathers,  will  accustom  themselves  to 
bok  with  an  equal  indifference  ou  the  agents  of  obscure  strangers, 
aind  an  those  of  tlie  great  Company. 

Neither  isjhis  all.  The  question  respecting  the  territorial  re- 
venues of  the  Company,  a  question  involving  far  dearer  interests 
than  those  of  the  India  trade,  still  remains ;  and  we  cannot  close 
our  present  article  without  noticing,  though  very  shortly,  the  rea- 
soning of  our  author  on  this  part  of  his  subject. 

The  justice  and  facility  of  transferring  tlie  foreign  possessions 
and  revenues  of  the  Conipany  \^  the  sovereign  of  the  state  are  in- 
ferred in  every  page  of  the  *  Essay  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,' 
w^ere  the  India  trade  is  discussed ;  and  Dr.  Smith  expressly  af- 
firms (v.  iii.  p.  144.)  that '  the  monopoly  ought  certainly  to  deter- 
mine; the  forts  and  garrisons — to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  go- 
vernment, their  value  to  be  p^id  to  the  Company,  and  the  trade  to 
be  laid  open  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  state/  Again  he  says,  (v.  iii. 
p.  462.)  '  The  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  East  India  Company, 
the  undoubted  rig/ft  of  the  crow,^.,  tliat  is,  of  the  state  and  people 
of  Great  Britain,  might  be  rendered  another  source  of  revenue. 
Sec.  &C-'  Now,  surely  this  midouhted  right  is  somewhat  shaken 
by  the  following  solemn  disclaimer  made  by  the  British  ministry 
during  the  negociations  for  peace  at  the  close  of  the  year  1762. 

*  Respecting  those  territorial  acquisitions  which  the  English  East 
India  Company  have  made  in  Asia,  every  dispute  relative  thereto  must 
be  settled  by  that  Company  ;  the  crown  (f  England  having  no  right  to  in* 
terfcre  in  tvhat  is  aflotced  to  be  the  legal  and  exclusive  property  of  a  body 
corporate^  belonging  to  the  English  nation! 

If  indeed  it  should  be  held  that  a  species  of  legal  property  so 
vcred  as  to  demand  the  renewal  of  war  for  its  preservation^  is  of  no 
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avail  againat  commercial  expediency,  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
«spediency  of  compelling  the  Company  to  sell  what  tliey  wish  to 
retain,  and  of  forcing  the  public  to  purchase  what  they  cannot  turn 
to  prnlit,  and  must  pay  for  by  considerable  increase  of  taxes,  is 
not  yet  sufRciently  demonstrnted.  It  is  true  that  one  principal  dif- 
ficulty in  all  contracts,  namely,  the  adjustment  of  terms,  will,  in 
this  compulsory  bargain,  be  wholly  removed,  because  the  compel- 
iing  power,  that  is  to  say  the  representatives  of  the  reluctant  pub- 
lic, will  impose  their  own  conditions  on  the  unwilling  seller  ;  and 
when  the  title-deeds  of  the  property,  being  grants  from  the  Great 
'Mogulj  shall  have  been  duly  authenticated,  nothing  more  will  be 
necessary,  but  that  his  Mahometan  maiesty  shall  constitute  his  well 
beloved  cousin,  the  defender  of  the  Clirisiian  faith,  receiver  gene- 
ral of  his  customs,  and  conservator  of  his  person.  But  what  will 
be  the  probable  advantages  of  this  strange  and  indecorous  meta- 
morphosis f 

To  the  Hindoos,  who  have  never  manifested  a  wish  to  rebel,  it 
must  evidently  be  indifferent  whether  the  forts  and  garrisons  which 
protect  them  against  foreign  agression,  and  inspire  tliem  with  no 
apprehension,  are  the  property  of  a  visible  or  invisible  master; 
whether  the  resident  ruler  of  India  is  a  Viceroy  or  a  Governor  Ge- 
neral ;  whether  the  subordinate  officers  whom  they  obey,  are  ap- 
pointed immediately  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  or  by  his  dele- 
gates. Their  best  security  against  oppression  is  derived  from  the 
laws  which  render  the  companv's  servants  amenable  to  our  tribn- 
oals  for  offences  committed  in  India;  and  the  best  pledge  for  their 
happiness  is  found  in  the  administration  of  their  government,  by 
persons  well  acquainted  with  their  peculiar  feelings  and  prejudices. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  suggest  the  certain  inconvenience  and 

Srobable  danger,  of  any  extensive  innovation  in  such  a  government, 
[either  is  such  an  innovation  required  by  the  interests  of  the  state, 
because  the  British  legislature  already  possesses  a  power  of  con- 
troul  in  the  affairs  of  India,  as 'effective  as  that  which  it  could 
exercise  through  its  own  immediate  officers;  and  it  cannot  be  es- 
sential to  the  interests  of  commerce,  since  the  most  lucrative 
branch  of  our  trade  with  the  East  (that  of  China)  is  carried  on 
without  any  piililary  intervention, 

Tlie  history  of  our  intercourse  with  China  affords,  indeed,  some 
useful  lessons  on  this  subject.  Whilst  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany were  devising  means  to  conciliate  the  Chinese,  Sir  William 
Courten,  an  adventurei'  trading  under  a  special  licence  granted  by 
Charles  I,  in  deAance  of  the  company's  charter,  made  a  piratical 
attact  on  the  town  of  Canton;  in  consequence  of  which  the  En- 
glish were  declared  to  be  enemies  of  the  empire,  and  have  been 
newed  tver  iioce  with  peculiar  jealousy  by  the  Chinese  govem- 

uieut. 
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'ment.  It  is  under  circumstances  thus  untoward,  that  die  com- 
pany have  carried  on,  during  more  than  a  century,  an  extensive  and 
growing  commerce.  It  is  to  a  country  thus  hostile,  that  they  ex- 
port the  far  greater  part  of  the  British  woollens,  (exceeding  a  millioH 
sterling  in  villue,)  with  which  they  supply  the  markets  of  Asia. 
From  such  a  country  they  import  the  tea,  an  article  now  become  a 
necessary  of  life,  of  which  the  annual  consumption  within  the  £tri« 
tidi  dominions,  amounts  to  twenty  millions  of  pounds. 

To  some  persons  it  may  be  amusing  to  learn  that  this  article 
about  the  time  of  King  Charles  II,  was  so  rare  in  England,  that 
the  infusion  of  it  in  water  was  taxed  by  the  gallony  in  common  with 
chocolate  and  sherbet ;  and  that  the  following  memorandum  is 
preserved  in  the  diary  of  Mr.  Pepys, — September,  5th,  l66l.  'I 
vent  fpr  a  cup  of  tea  (a  Chinese  drink)  of  which  I  bad  never  drank 
before.' — ^Two  pounds  and  two  ounces  were,  in  the  same  year,  for- 
mally presented  by  the  company,  as  a  most  valuable  oblation,  to 
llie  king.  Whether  the  present  astonishing  demand  for  such  a 
beverage  be  a  beneficial  or  a  mischievous  eifect  of  the  caprice  of 
fiuhion,  it  is  not,  in  this  place,  necessary  to  inquire:  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whether  the  demand,  having  been  created,  ought  to  be 
attisfied.  The  steady  and  uninterrupted  supply  of  this  portion  of 
the  national  subsistence,  which  proves  the  prudent  and  conciliatory 
conduct  of  the  company  during  a  long  series  of  years,  affords,  there- 
fore, a  satisfactory  refutation  of  many  of  the  charges  against  them. 

But  setting  aside  the  claims  of  the  Company  and  the  probable 
Irishes  of  the  Hindoos,  and  considering  only  the  permanent  inter- 
ests of  the  British  empire,  can  the  transfer  of  the  w^liole  civil  and 
military  patronage  of  India  to  the  crown,  be  treated  as  a  matter  of 
little  moment;  or,  can  it  be  seriously  urged  that  the  inconvenien- 
oea  of  such  a  measure  would  be  compensated'  by  a  vast  accession 
of  resource  to  the  national  treasury?  The  revenue  of  India,  it  is 
well  knowUy  has  been  long  since  wholly  absorbed  by  au  expendi- 
ture applied  not  to  the  separate  purposes  of  the  company,  but  to 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  war  directed  against  the  enemies  of 
dreat  Britain;  and  although  the  many  new  sources  of  wealth 
which  have  been  acquired  by  the  triumphant  termination  of  that 
war,  may  promise  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  the  enormous  debt 
incurred  during  it^  progress,  the  period  at  which  a  net  revenue  will 
again  become  available,  cannot  be  rationally  foretold.  So  long  as 
die  administration  of  Indian  finance  remains  in  the  experienced 
hands  to  which  it  is  now  entrusted,  a  gradual  improvement  of  the- 
receipts  and  diminution  of  expenses  may  be  expected;  but  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  hope  for  such  an  improvement  by  substituting 
the  officers  of  the  crown,  for  those  of  the  municipal  government. 
There  is  already  scarcely  any  difference  between  the  board  of  direc- 
tion 
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tion  at  home,  and  the  other  boards  to  which  the  executive  power 
of  the  state  is  allotted,  except  that  the  Directors,  being'  themselves 
proprietors  of  India  stock,  must  be  stimulated  by  personal  interest, 
to  the  honest  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  that  they  are  elected'  by 
the  persons  best  qualified  to  judge  of  their  competence  to  discharge 
it.     They  are,  with  respect* to  their  most  iinportant  functions, 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  cabinet;  but  still,  in  providing 
for  the  execution  of  the  gigantic  enterprises  in  which  they  havfe 
been  compelled  to  engage,  their  prudence  and  economy  have  not 
been  wholly  useless.     That  the  patronage,  of  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  deprive  them,  has  not  been  ill  bestowed;   and  that  our 
present  accurate  knowledge  of  eastern  geography,  of  the  laws,  man- 
ners,  literature,  sciences,  and  languages,  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
globe,  is  owing  to  their  encouragement,  is  not  denied.    ^  In  war 
and  n^ociation,  (says  Dr.  Smith  himself,)  the  councils  of  Madras 
and  Calcutta,  have  upon  several  occasions  conducted  themselves 
with  a  resolution  and  decisive  wisdom,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  in  the  best  days  of  that  republic. 
The  members  of  those  councils,  however,  had  been  bred  to  profes- 
sions very  different  from  war  and  politics.     But  their  situation 
alone,  without  education,  experience,  or  even  example,  seems  to 
have  formed  in  them  all  at  once  the  great  qualities  which  it  requi- 
red, and  to  have  inspired  them  both  with  abilities  and  virtues, 
which  they  themselves  could  not  well  know  that  they  possessed!' 
(vii.  p.  484.)     No  doubt,  wherever  talent  is  a  sure  passport  to 
power,  such  examples  may  be  found ;  but  why  then  deprive  India 
of  this  rare  advantage?    Why  assign  to  the  disposal  of  caprice,  the 
funds  which  have  been  so  justly  appropriated  ?    Why  convert  the 
candidates  for  active  office  into  candidates  for  favour  ?  On  the  sub- 
ject of  our  Indian  commerce,  there  may  reasonably  exist  a  consi- 
derable difference  of  opinion.     The  fear  of  adding  fresh  incite** 
ments  to  that  spirit  of  rash  speculation  which  is  already  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  mercantile  world  may,  perhaps,  be  as  visionary  as  the 
hopes  entertained  by  others,  of  deriving  a  boundless  extension  of 
national  profits  from  the  indiscriminate  competitTou  of  adventurers 
in  the  eastern  seas.     But  it  is  surely  impossible  to  admit,  without 
hesitation,  the  reasoning  of  a  Political  Economist,  who  suggests, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  commercial  freedom,  a 
measure  calculated  to  create  an  enormous  increase  of  influence  in 
one  branch  of  our  constitution,  and  consequently  to  endanger  our 
civil  liberty. 

Being  conscious  that  we  have  already  extended  this  article  to  a 
length  which  many  readers  will  consider  as  tedious,  and  that  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  will  be  much  more  gratified  with 
the  perusal  of  the  original  work  than  they  can  be  with  our  imper- 
fect 
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feet  description  of  its  contents;  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  a  very 
few  words  of  comment. 

Mr.  Macpherson  assures  us^  in  his  preface,  that  his  opinions  on 
die  aobject  before  us  have  been  the  result  of  a  long  and  patient  in- 
vestq^tion;  and  the  historical  part  of  the  volume  bears  ample  tes« 
timony  to  the  truth  of  diis  assurance;  but  though  we  fully  acquit 
him  of  any  intentional  deviation  from  the  strictest  impartiality,  and 
are  ready  to  admit  every  fact  on  which  his  conclusions  are  grounded^ 
we  must  confess  that  he  has  not  ultimately  conveyed  to  our  minds 
the  conviction  which  is  impressed  upon  his  own.  If,  as  he  con* 
tends,  the  nature  of  our  intercourse  with  India  be  such,  that  when 
left  to  itself,  the  whole  trade  cannot  fail  to  devolve  into  the  hands 
of  the  company ;  the  legitimate  inference  seems  to  be,  diat  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  which  confirms  this  monopoly  is  unnecessary. 
Inasmuch  as  such  a  privilege  tends  to  d^rade  the  whole  mercantile 
liody  of  the  nation,  whom  it  disqualifies  from  investing  their  capi- 
tals in  one  of  the  great  branches  of  the  national  commerce;  as  it 
has  notoriously  exposed  the  company  to  the  incessant  jealousy  of 
their  fellow  subjects,  and  in  former  times,  to  the  frequent  persecu- 
tion of  government ; — and  as  though  actually  limited  by  conditions 
which  render  it  apparently  nugatory,  it  continues  to  force  on  the 
legislatu^  the  periodical  examination  of  our  commercial  interests 
in  the  East,  it  is  surely  open  to  many  objections;  and  we  must 
confess  our  inability  to  discover  the  advantages  by  which  these  ob- 
jections are  comiterbalanced.  We  are  therefore  compelled,  even 
on  Mr.  Macpherson^s  premises,  to  acquiesce  hi  Dr.  Smith's  con- 
clusion against  the  continuance  of  the  monopoly,  though  we  cannot 
in  conscience  approve  that  sweeping  spoliation  of  the  Company's 
foreign  possessions  which  he  has  so  hastily,  and,  as  we  think,  so  in- 
consistently recommended. 

It  is  indeed  singular  enough  that  this  able  champion  of  commer- 
cial liberty,  after  proving  that  all  interference  of  government  in 
matters  of  trade,  is  not  only  useless  but  pernicious,  should  solicit 
such  interference  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  very  dubious  ad- 
vantage, through  the  violation  of  the  plainest  principles  of  justice. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  India  is  the  '  undoubted  property  of 
the  crown,  that  is  to  say  of  the  state  and  people  of  Great  Britain,* 
b  certainly  true,-  because  those  possessions  are  the  property  of  Bri-* 
tish  subjects;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  estate  of  every  indivi- 
dual in  Che  empire  is  in  the  same  predicament ;  and  we  know  not 
why  this  claim  oh  the  part  of  the  public  is  brought  forward,  since 
it  is  at  the  same  time  admitted  that  the  Company's  estates  cannot 
justly  be  confiscated,  but  ought  to  be  purchased  by  an  adequate  re- 
munferatidn.  If,  however,  the  proposed  measure  were  not  clogged 
with  a  condition  which  renders  it,  as  we  conceive,  utterly  impracti- 
cable, 
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cable,  we  sliould  still  hesitate  to  recommend  it ;  not  only  because  it 
is  obviously  unnecessary  for  the  Gstabli»hineiit  of  that  freedom  of 
commerce  which  would  be  at  once  restored  by  the  mere  cessatiou 
of  the  restrictions  now  imposed  upon  it;~7-nor  solely  because  we 
think,  with  Mr.  Macpherson,  that  no  prospect  of  ptnely  commer- 
cial benelit,  would  justify  the  risk  to  which  our  civil  liberties  would 
be  exposed  by  such  an  innovation ; — but  farther  because  we  enter- 
tain serious  doubts  whether  those  very  sources  of  profit,  which  it 
"was  Dr.  Smith's  particular  object  to  secure,  would  not  be  endan- 
gered by  such  a  change.  It  is  notorious  that,  wliilst  the  Company 
have  acquired,  and  prescrvi^d  for  the  public,  an  extensive  empire  in 
the  east,  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  have  thrown  away  an  equally 
extensive  empire  in  the  west ;  and  as  the  sa^cious  writer  on  the 
'  Wealth  of  Nations'  has,  in  his  investigation  of  the  principles  of 
our  colonial  policy,  veiy  fully  explained  the  causes  of  the  latter 
event,  we  iiud  ourselves  compelled  to  dissent  from  his  opinion  in  a 
single  instance,  where  it  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  his  general 
reasoning. 


Art.   Vm.     Poetical   T'ogariei.     By    George   Colman,     the 
Younger.    4to.     London.     Printed  for  the  Author.     1812. 

'  I  'HERE  may  be  persons  so  liiile  i-cad  in  the  nugffi  cenora 
-*■  and  farce-comedies  of  modem  times,  as  to  open  this  volume 
without  any  previous  acquainiance  with  Mr.  Colman,  the  Younger. 
Very  j/ouiis,  indeed,  will  such  readers  judge  Mr.  Cnhnan  to  be ; 
and  scarcely  pardonable,  even  to  the  must  extreme  youth,  will  tliey 
pronounce  his  '  vagaries:'  but  to  those  who  know  that  Mr.  Col- 
man is  not  a  giddy  boy  just  escaped  from  school,  and  setting  up 
for  a  poet  and  wit,  on  a  small  stock  of  facility  and  fancy,  and  a 
large  one  of  puns,  old  jokes,  and  double  eutendres,  to  those,  we  say, 
this  volume  tvill  atlbrd  any  thing  but  anmsement,  and  will  appear 
any  thing  but  excusable. 

Wc  are  noi,  at  best,  great  admirers  of  parody,  burlesque,  and 
such  small  wit.  It  is  only  tolerable  when  it  is  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and  adapted  to  light  and  momentary  occasions;  but, 
really,  when  trifling  begins  to  grow  ponderous,  and  swell  into  quar- 
tos, it  is  high  time  to  relieve  the  slender  stalk  of  light  reading  from 
the  worthless  pumpkin  that  tlireateiis  to  overload  it. 

What  has  induced  Mr.  Colman  to  venture  on  the  publication  of 
such  a  volume  as  this,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess.  Not  surtly  lh« 
.  hope  of  fame — he  has  too  much  taste  and  experience  to  expect  any 
nuch  tiling;  nor  yet  the  hope  of  prolit — he  cannot  e\pect  that  tfaa 
gentle  readers,  who  are  pleased  vtith  burlesque,  will  be  induced  to 
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buy  it  either  at  so  high  a  rate,  or  in  so  awful  a  form.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  very  shape  and  size  of  his  work  is  a  parody,  and  he  means 
it  as  a  ridicule  on  the  quarto  mania  of  the  present  tiers-6tat  race  of 
poets.  If  this  was  his  intention,  we  can  only  say,  that  never  was 
bur]esque  more  complete;  but,  we  are  obliged  to  add,  that,  for  a 
practical  joke,  it  is  rather  expensive. 

The  volume  comprizes  four  several  pieces  of  wit  and  humour^ 
of  each  of  which  we  shall,  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Col  man  and  to 
shew  our  impartiality,  take  some  notice,  though,  in  justice  to  our 
readers,  that  notice  must  be  very  short. 

The  first  of  these  facetious  labours  is  '  An  Ode  to  We,  an.Aacft- 
neyd  Critic.'  To  us,  this  ode  on  hackneyed  critics  appears  to  be 
rather  on  a  hackneypd  subject.  We  hardly  recollect  any  small 
rhymester  who  has  not  his  ode,  or  remonstrance,  or  appeal,  or 
intercession,  addressed  to  the  Critical,  Monthly,  or  British  review- 
ers, sometimes  abusive,  frequently  vulgar,  often  dull,  but  ge- 
nerally intelligible.  Whether  Mr.  Colmau's  ode  resembles  those 
of  bis  predecessors  in  the  two  former  qualities,  its  deficiency  in  the 
latter  disables  us  from  judging.  The  character  of  dulness  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  beyond  this  we  dare  not 
venture  an  opinion  :  as,  however,  we  are  *  galled  jades,'  who  may 
be  supposed  to  '  wince'  at  this  satirist's  lash,  we  shall  produce  a 
specimen  of  the  ode  to  our  readers,  and  leave  them  to  judge  for 
themselves  ;'to  avoid  also  any  suspicion  of  unfair  dealing  in  a  matter 
in  which  the  critical  character  is  so  personally  and  deeply  concerned, 
we  shall,  as  Mr.  Colman  undoubtedly  puts  his  best  foot  foremost, 
select  the  first  two  stanzas. 

I. 


*  Hail,  plural  unit!  who  would*st  b« 
A  junto  o'er  my  muse  and  me, 
With  dogmas  to  controul  us; 
Hail,  mystic  We !  grand  next-to-no 
Large  body  corporate  of  one ! 
Important  Oinnes,  Solus  ! 


H. 

*  First  person  singular  !  pray,  why 
Impregnate,  thus,  the  pronoun  I  ? 

Of  madness  what  a  tissue  ! 
To  write  as  if,  with  passion  wild, 
Thou  oft  hadst  got  thyself  with  chihl, 

And  thou  wert  self  and  issue  !' — pp.  1,  2. 

Mr.  Colman  has  not  taken  to  himself  any  merit  for  the  more 

than  Pindaric  obscurity  which  pervades  this  ode ;  but  we,  in  our 

VOL.  vili.  NO.  XV.  K  candour. 
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candour^  must  confess  that,  to  us,  it  has  more  of  that  source  of 
the  sublime  than  any  .poem,  ancient  or  modem,  except  the  Cas- 
sandra of  Lycophron,  and  the  *  Portugal'  of  a  noble  contempo- 
rary noticed  in  a  former  number.  In  one  stanza,  however,  there  is 
a  glimmering  of  light,  and  that  glimmering  seriously  alarms  us. 

*  Be  what  thou  wilt,  when  all  is  done, 
To  me  thou'rt  (like  thyselO  all  one ; 

Thou'rt  welcoine  still  to  flog  on, 
For  till  one  addled  egg's  a  brood, 
Or  twenty  Wes  a  multitude, 

My  muse  and  I  will  jog  on/ 

This,  i(  we  quite  comprehend  it,  intimates  that  Mr.  Colman  in- 
tends to  write  to  all  eternity ;  a  determination  which  would  give  us 
great  pain  if  it  imposed  a  corresponding  obligation  upon  us  to  re- 
main alive  for  the  purpose  of  reading  or  reviewing  these  eternal 
(we  do  not  say  immortal)  writings. 

The  second  eflfort  of  the  eternal  muse  is  entituled  '  Low  Ambi- 
tion,' and  we  began  it  with  some  hopes  that  the  low  ambition  of 
being  sl  poetical  jack-pudding  would  have  beep  held  up  to  the  just 
ridicule  of  Mr.  Colman's  readers.  This  object  is,  indeed,  indi-- 
rectly  pursued,  inasmuch  as  the  verses  are  just  such  as  we  should 
quote,  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  a  young  writer  from  this  sort  of 
humble  authorship  ;  but  the  prof essed  object  is  to  give  a  life  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Daw,  whose  trade  was,  we  know  not  what,  a  candle- 
snuffer  or  scene-shifter  at  some  theatre,  and  who  is  elegantly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Colman  as 

*  Brisk  as  a  flea,  and  ignorant  as  dirt.' 

The  history  of  this  worthy  is  not,  it  may  be  well  supposed,  very 
interesting  as  a  piece  of  biography ;  and  we  need  only  say  of  it, 
that  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
subject,  and  that  the  main  incident  of  the  story  is  stolen  from  a 
French  jest-book,  and  is  not  worth  stealing.  ^ 

The  third,  the  longest,  and,  we  doubt  not,  in  Mr.  Colman's 
opinion,  the  most  valuable,  of  this  quaternion,  is  called  '  The 
Lady  of  the  Wreck,  or  the  Castle  of  Blarneygig,'  This,  as  its 
name,  a  dedication  to  Walter  Scott,  and  sundry  sly  notes  give  us  to 
understand,  is  a  parody  on  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Now,  as  parodies 
are,  of  all  efforts  after  wit,  perhaps  the  most  easy,  we  anticipated 
some  degree,  at  least,  of  amusement,  from  such  a  notorious  wag  as 
Mr.  Colman ;  but  we  were  most  cruelly  disappointed.  Mr.  Col- 
man, besides  a  careful  omission  of  wit  or  humour,  has  also 
committed  the  egregious  blunder  (by-the-bye  his  subject  is  Irish)  of 
making  the  story  of  his  parody  grave  and  tragical,  while  that  of  the 
prototype  is  ^ay  and  elegant.     A  parody  consists,  generally,  in  the 

application 
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application  of  high-sounding  poetry  to  familiar  objects^  but  the  kind 
of  parody  which  degrades  or  destroys  its  own  subject  is  new  to  us ; 
and  is  as  if  the  Clown  in  a  pantomime^  in  parodying  one  of  Harle- 
quin's agile  jumps,  should  pleasantly  break  his  own  neck  upon 
die  spot.  Perhaps  we  may  be  told  that  our  author  meant  not 
to  parody  but  to  travestte  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  that  tra- 
vesty consists  in  degrading  a  subject  by  the  vulgar  manner  in 
M'hich  it  is  treated.  J3ut  we  reply,  that  this  is  not,  as  we  col- 
lect from  his  advertisement,  Mr.  Colman's  intention,  and  that^ 
if  it  were,  he  has  not  accomplished  it ;  for  he  has  not  ridiculed 
Mr.  Scott's  subject.  The  City  Shower  is  a  parody,  and  the 
famous  work  of  Scarron  is  a  travesty.  In  the  first,  the  pomp 
of  language  is  imitated,  and  applied  to  a  common  subject; 
in  the  latter,  the  subject  is  still  noble,  but  the  language  is  mean. 
In  short,  the  best  account  that  we  can  give  of  Mr.  CoIman^s 
strange  production  is,  that  he  has  travestied  his  own  story,  and 
made  a  burlesque  upon  himself.  But  whom  or  what  he  has  bur- 
lesqued, if  he  amused  us,  we  should  not  very  much  care.  Mr. 
Scott's  reputation  is  increased  rather  than  diminished  b^  the  invo- 
luntary applause  of  imitators  and  parodists,  and  we  dare  say  that  he 
has  no  kind  of  objection  that  his  works  should  afford  the  public 
double  amusement,  first  in  the  original,  and  afterwards  in  the  copy. 
He  needs  be  satisfied  to  be  travestied  and  burlesqued,  as  Virgil  and 
even  Homer  have  been  before  him. 

Ovx.  cii»vi  ifjp»i]/f  KifAUv  r^t^,  v»yl)  ^*  im  ify^a 

Our  lamentation  on  this  occasion  is,  that  we  are  any  thing  but 
amused,  and  we  much  doubt  that  our  readers  will  be  better  pleased 
than  ourselves  with  the  following  specimens,  which  we  have  chosen 
from  what  the  author  himself  appears  to  consider  as  the  most  pro- 
minent parts  of  his  poem,  as  he,  in  serious  prose,  is  modestly 
pleased  to  call  such  trash  as  this. 

*  Harp  of  the  Pats!  that  rotting  long  hast  lain 

On  the  soft  bosom  of  St.  Allen's  bog, 
And,  when  the  wind  had  Jits,  wouldst  iwang  a  strain. 

Till  envious  mud  did  all  thy  musick  clog, 

E'en  just  as  too  much  pudding  chokes  a  dog  ;— 
Oh  !  Paddy's  harp!  still  sleeps  thine  accent's  pride  ? 

Will  nobody  be  giving  it  a  jog  ? 
Still  must  thou  silent  be,  as  when  espied 
Upon  an  Irish,  old,  old  halfpenny's  back  side  ?' — pp.  40,  41. 

*  O!  Thady  Rann !  the  Isle  of  Man' 

*  I  left,  and  sail'd  for  you ;' 
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*  I  am  very  ill  luck'd  all  night  to  be  duck'd,' 

*  For  keeping  my  promise, true  T 

*  O !  Thady,  your  bride  cannot  sleep  by  your  side/ 

*  Go  to  bed  to  another  lady ;' 

*  I  must  lie  in  the  dark,  with  a  whale,  or  a  shark,' 

*  Instead  of  my  darling  Thady.' — pp.  49,  50. 

We  shall  not  weary  or  disgust  our  readers  with  any  samples  of 
the  historic  part  of  the  poem.  We  have  only  to  say,  that  to  the 
quality  of  dulness  already  noticed,  it  also  adds  that  of  being  most 
laboriously  obscene.  The  author  strives,  in  text  and  note,  in 
poetry  and  prose^  after  indecency^  and  is  the  happiest  man  alive^ 
when  he  hits  upon  some  filthy — double-meaning,  we  were  about  to 
say — but,  in  truth,  those  passages  have  but  one  meaning,  and  that, 
a  very  bad  one.  We  shall  be  excused,  therefore,  from  taking 
any  further  notice  of  *  the  Lady  of  the  Wreck,'  than  to  assure 
our  readers,  that  the  lady  who  has  suffered  wreck  on  this  occa- 
sion, is  no  other  than  Mr.  Colman's  muse.  The  last  three  lines, 
however,  being  quite  intelligible,  not  indecent,  and  tolerably  ex- 
pressive of  our  own  feelings  at  concluding  the  poem,  we^  shall 
subjoin  them. 

*  Harp  of  the  Pats !  farewell !  for,  truly,  I 
Am  getting  very  sick  of  minstrelsy  ;-^ 
So  get  thee  to  the  bog  again !  Good  bye !' — p.  111. 

The  fourth  and  (heaven  be  praised  !)  last  of  these  pieces  is  wor- 
thy of  its  predecessors,  as  the  acute  reader  will  not  fail  from  its 
name  to  infer.  — *  The  two  Parsons ;  or,  the  Tale  of  a  Shirt.' — 
The  promise  which  this  happy  title  gives,  the  story  keeps;  there  are 
two  parsons  and  but  one  shirt,  and  the  humour  of  the  thing  is  how 
one  of  these  parsons  is  rogue  <!tiough  to  steal  the  other's  shirt,  atid 
impudent  enough  to  deny  the  larceny,  while  the  other  is  fool  enough 
to  be  duped  out  of  his  shirt. 

The  opportunities  which  this  subject  obviously  affords,  for  that 
delicate  kind  of  writing,  in  which  Mr.  Colman  so  much  delights, 
are,  of  course,  not  thrown  away  upon  him  ;  and  he  has  accord- 
ingly condescended  (contrary  to  his  former  practice)  to  be  so  in- 
telligible as  to  he  quite  unfit  to  be  read.  But  besides  the  topics  of 
this  nature,  Mr.  Colman  does  not  fail  to  introduce  some  others  of 
equal  truth,  novelty,  and  interest ;  especially  such  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  extend  that  useful  doctrine  the  contempt  of  the  clergy. 
Observe  how  wittily  he  describes  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 


*  Great  Britain's  principal  soul-mender 
Liveth  at  Lambeth,  in  great  splendor.'— p.  117. 


He 
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He  adds^  however,  very  feelingly, 

*  A  curate  is  another  sort  of  man, 
Very  unlike  the  Metropolitan, 
Living,  without  a  living,  as  he  can/ 

To  these  new  and  surprising  discoveries,  that  archbishops  and 
curates  are  not  men  of  the  same  sort,  and  that  curates  have  not  liv- 
ingSy  the  ingenious  author  has  added  some  observations  on  the  pro- 
fessional duties  of  the  latter,  which  our  readers  will  judge  to  be  sin- 
gularly appropriate,  when  we  confess  that  we  do  not  quote  them  as 
flagrant  instances  of  folly  and  dulness,  only  because  they  are  also 
grossly  and  stupidly  indecent. 

We  have  expended  more  time  on  Mr.  Colman  than  we  had  at 
first  proposed ;  and  yet  we  have  not  given  him  all  the  notice  which 
he  deserves.  We  hope,  however,  that  we  have  said  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  of  our  readers  from  being  misled  into  the  purchase  of  his 
*  Vagaries'  as  a  book  of  amusement : — it  is  a  book  through  which 
nothing  but  our  duty  could  have  enabled  us  to  wade ;  and  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  a  work,  which  is  so  indelicate  that  no 
one  ought  to  read  it,  is  luckily  so  tiresome  that  nobody  will 
read  it. 


Art.  IX.  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  being  Heads  of 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  By  John 
Play  fair,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh*  Vol.1.  Edinburgh, 
Constable  and  Co. ;  London,  Longman  and  Co. ;  Cadell  aqd 
Davies;  and  Murray.     8vo.  pp.  viii.  310.     1812. 

npHERE  are  two  ways  in  which  lecturers  on  different  branches  of 
-*■  natural  philosophy  have  endeavoured  to  increase  the  effect  re- 
sulting from  their  oral  instructions  or  from  their  experiments.  The 
one,  by  preparing  very  short  synopses  of  the  principal  matters  and 
putting  them  into  the  hands  of  students,  to  make  them  acquainted, 
not  only  with  the  general  nature  of  what  is  to  be  brought  before 
them,  but  with  the  order  in  which  the  several  parts  are  to  be  pre- 
sented. The  other,  by  drawing  out  an  entire  outline  of  the  course, 
with  a  correct  enunciation  of  every  proposition  advanced ;  in  order 
to  put  the  student  in  complete  possession  of  all  which  the  lecturer 
thinks  peculiarly  striking  op  valuable,  and  to  facilitate  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  train  of  reasoning  by  which  the  several  propositions  were 
established,  or  of  the  experiments  by  which  they  were  illustrated 
•r  cunfirn^ed.     Of  these  methods,  the  former  has  been  frequently 
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adopted ;  the  latter,  comparatively,  but  seldom.  In  the  depart* 
ment  of  natural  'philosophy,  generally,  we  recollect  but  four  books, 
exclusive  of  this  before  us,  which  give  any  thing  like  a  fair  abstract 
of  the  several  subjects  in  a  course ;  these  are,  Atwood's  *  Analysis 
of  a  Course  of  tectures.on  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,' 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1784;  Vince's  *  Plan  of  a  Course  of 
Lectures,  8cc.'  first  published  at  Cambridge  in  1793 ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Young's  '  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures,'  &c.  delivered  at  the 
Soyal  Institution,  published  in  1802;  and  Dr.  Matthew  Young's 
*  Analysis  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  published 
in  1803.  Each  of  these  is  an  ingenious  and  useful  work;  and  the 
latter  especially,  being  extended  to  nearly  double  the  size  of  either 
of  the  others,  contains  much  that  is  valuable,  and  not  a  little  which 
a  mere  English  student  could  scarcely  be  shewn  in  any  other  per^ 
formance. 

Professor  Playfair,  though  travelling  over  the  same  regions  witji 
the  authors  just  mentioned,  and^  of  course,  compelled-  to  behold 
many  things  in  nearly  the  same  points  of  view,  yet  by  no  means 
confines  himself  to  the  paths  of  his  precursors.  The  road  which 
he  takes  is,  correctly  speaking,  of  his  own  striking  out,  and, 
in  the  main,  it  is  direct  and  smooth.  He  examines  nearly  all  that 
comes  in  his  way  with  the  eye  of  a  keen  observer,  and*  in  giving 
us  the  result  of  bis  inquiries,  it  is  not  often  that  he  can  be  fairly 
accused  of  either  pedantry  or  affectation. 

The  subjects  of  which  the  Professor  treats  in  the  present  vo- 
lume, after  an  introduction  on  the  properties  of  matter,  are  dyna-r 
mics,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  aerostatics,  and  pneuma- 
tics. In  discussing  these,  though  an  entire  and  thorough  deviation 
from  the  usual  route  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  wished,  yet 
the  plan  here  pursued  is  sufficiently  original  and  characteristic  of 
its  author  to  be  worth  detailing.  Thus,  under  the  head  dynamics^ 
the  measures  of  motion  are  first  explained;  the  succeeding  propo-' 
sitions  relate  to  the  first  law  of  motion,  the  communication  of  mo-« 
tion  by  impulse,  equably  accelerated  or  retarded  motion,  the  mo- 
tion of  projectiles,  and  motion  accelerated  or  retarded  by  variable 
forces.  The  part  devoted  to  mechamcs  relates  to  the  centre  of  gra-* 
vity,  the  mechanical  powers,  including  the  funicidar  machine,  fric« 
tion,  mechanical  agents,  the  motion  of  machines,  descent  of  heavy 
bodies  on  plane  and  curved  surfaces,  the  centre  of  oscillation,  de*» 
scents  along  cycloidal  surfaces,  and  the  rotation  of  bodies  both 
about  fixed  and  movable  axes.  An  appendix  to  this  part  contains 
the  principles  of  the  construction  of  arches,  and  those  by  which 
the  comparative  strength  of  different  beams  of  timber  is  ascertained. 
Under  hydrostatics  the  author  treats  of  the  pressure  of  fluids,  the 
equilibrium  of  solid  bodies  floating  on  fluids,  and  the  phenomena 
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of  capfllary  tubes.  The  portion  appropriated  to  hj/draulics,  treat* 
of  the  motion  of  fluids  issuing  through  apertures  in  tlie  bottom^ 
or  sides  of  vessels^  of  conduit  pipes  and  open  canals^  of  the  per- 
cussion and  resistance  of  fluids,  of  the  undulations  of  fluids,  and 
of  hydraulic  engines,  comprizing  those  moved  by  the  impulse  of 
water,  those  moved  by  the  weight,  and  those  by  the  reaction  of  wa- 
ter. The  part  on  aerostatics  contains  propositions  and  observa- 
tions on  heat  and  on  the  equihbrium  of  elastic  fluids.  And  under 
the  head  of  pneumaticSy  the  last  treated  in  this  volume,  air  is  con- 
templated, first,  as  accelerating  or  retarding  motion  ;  2dly,  as  the 
vehicle  of  sound;  Sdly,  as  the  vehicle  of  heat  and  moisture.  And 
in  one  or  other  of  these  sections  the  author  treats  of  machines  for 
raising  water,  of  the  steam  engine,  of  motion  produced  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder,  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  projectiles, 
of  the  vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies  and  the  propagation  of  those 
vibrations  through  the  air,  of  wind  and  rain. 

Such  is  the  distribution  of  subjects :  and  it  is  but  just  to  add, 
that  the  Professor  has  discussed  them  generally  ably,  and  almost  al- 
ways perspicuously,  as  far  as  he  goes.  We  say  as  far  as  he  goes, 
because,  in  giving  an  abstract  of  a  course  of  lectures,  a  writer  can 
but  seldom  enter  into  the  detail  of  demonstrations  and  experiments; 
and  must  therefore  feel  considerable  difliculty  in  determining  what 
may  be  safely  omitted,  and  what  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  retain. 
We  have  seen  some  syllabuses  of  lectures  which  were  perfectly 
grotesque  in  their  representations,  though  the  lectures  themselves 
were  highly  interesting  and  valuable.  Indeed  in  all  the  works  of 
this  kind  which  we  have  seen,  with  the  exception  of  the  Syllabus  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  the  authors  demonstrate  only  by  Jits ;  and 
the  reason  is  obvious^  Where  they  have  a  demonstration  to  pre- 
sent which  is  new,  or  striking,  or  more  concise,  or  more  perspicu- 
ous, than  usual,  it  is  of  course  inserted ;  while  the  other  theorem^ 
or  results  are  merely  enunciated;  the  auditors  of  the  lectures  being 
expected  to  call  the  proofs  to  mind,  while  the  general  reader  is  left 
to  imagine  that  however  they  may  be  omitted  in  the  abstract,  they 
were  duly  given  in  the  lecture  room. 

This,  however,  is  a  defect  which  was  not  likely  to  escape  the 
penetration  of  such  a  \^riter  as  Professor  Playfair.  He  endeavours 
to  supply  it  by  referring  to  those  places,  in  the  works  of  other  au- 
thors, where  the  requisite  information  is  to  be  found;  and  this  is 
the  principal  novelty  in  his  *  Outlines,'  though  we  shall  have  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  it,  presently.  But  before  we  enter  upon  any 
observations  tending  to  the  improvement  of  this  work,  we  shall  se- 
lect two  or  three  passages  in  which  we  think  the  author  has  been 
successful,  either  in  demonstrating  de  7iovo,  or  in  presenting  the  re- 
sults of  the  inquiries  of  former  investigators. 

K  4  Of 
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Of  the  former  kind,  is  Mr.  PI  ay  fair's  demonstration  of  the  se- 
cond of  the  two  subsequent  properties  relative  to  the  collision  of 
elastic  bodies ;  the  first  is  due  to  Bernoulli. 

*  76.  In  perfectly  elastic  bodies,  the  sum  of  the  products  made  by 
multiplying  each  of  the  bodies  into  the  square  of  its  velocity,  is  the 
same  after  collision  that  it  was  before  it. 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  masses  of  the  bodies,  a  and  b  their  velocities 
before  collision,  a'  and  b'  their  velocities  after  it.  Then,  as  the  quanti- 
ties of  motion  before  and  after  collision  are  the  same  (68) 

or  A  (a— aO  =  B  C6'— &) ; 
and  since  a  -\-  a  =b'  +  bj  [75] 
therefore  A  (a*  -  O  =  B  (l/^  +  b*\ 

or  A  a*  +  B  6*  =  A  a'*  +  B  ^'*- 

*  See  another  demonstration,  Maclaurin's  Account  of  Newton's  Dis- 
coveries, Book  II.  chap.  iv.  §  12. 

*  77*  If  between  two  unequal  elastic  bodies  A  and  C,  a  third  B  be 
interposed; .  and  if  the  least  A,  be  made  to  strike  with  any  given  velof 
city  on  B,  the  motion  communicated  to  C  will  be  the  greatest  possible, 
when  B  is  a  mean  proportional  between  A  and  C. 

It  is  easily  shewn  from  §  74  that  the  velocity  communicated  to  C  is  3= 
4ABa  4Aa  4  A  a 

(A+B)(B+C)  =A  +  i)(B  +  C)  ""a  +  B  +  ^  +  ^ 

*  This  fraction  is  a  maximum,  when  the  denominator  A  +  B  +  —'4-  C 

B   ^ 

is  a  minimum,  that  is,  since  A  and  C  are  given,  when  B*  =  AC,  or 
when  B  is  a  mean  proportional  between  A  and  C. 

4  A  a  4  A  a 

The  velocity  of  C  is  r— -— r~  /"a>.   .  /-.  =  r~n—r — :"7=rr»  »nd  the 
•^  A -I- 2 -/AC  4.  C       (v'A  +  v'C)* 

motion  of  C  = 


(^/A-^-^/C/ 

*  If  the  number  of  the  bodies  in  geometrical  progression  be  increased 
without  limit,  the  quantity  of  motion  communicated  to  the  last,  from 
a  given  quantity  of  motion  in  the  first,  however  small,  may  also  be  in- 
creast/d  without  limit.  Notwithstiuiding  this,  as  all  the  bodies  move 
backward  after  collision,  but  the  last,  if  they  form  an  increasing  series 
the  sum  of  all  the  motions  in  the  direction  of  the  first  mover  conti- 
nues =  A  ff.  Also  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  body,  into  the 
square  of  its  velocity,  alter  collision,  remains  as  it  was  before,  equal  to 
A  a*: 

Altogether,  we  think  the  section  on  the  communication  of  mo- 
tion by  impulse,  v^  hence  the  above  is  quoted,  very  neat ;  there  are, 
however,  two  omissions  which  the  author  will  do  well  to  supply 
when  he  has  opportunity.  The  first  is  that  of  a  proposition  explain- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  collision  of  bodies  imperfectly  elastic 
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in  any  degree.  The  second  is  of  a  remark  tending  to  prevent  any 
misinterpretation  or  misapplication  of  Bernoulli's  celebrated  pro- 
position respecting  the  conservation  of  motion  :  they  are  oiAy  per- 
fectly elastic  bodies,  (that  is,  in  other  words  they  are  no  bodies  at 
^1;)  in  M^hich  the  sum  of  the  products  formed  by  multiplying  each 
body  by  the  syuare  of  its  velocity  is  not  changed  by  the  impact. 

We  should  have  liked  to  quote  freely  from  those  parts  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's work  in  which  he  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  deduced 
by  Du  Buat  and  Robison,  concerning  the  motion  of  water  in  con- 
duit pipes,  canals,  and  rivers,  and  those  of  Robins  and  Hutton,  on 
the  motion  of  projectiles,  and  to  have  compared  the  former  with 
the  calculations  of  a  late  writer  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^ 
v^ho  has  newly  modelled  the  whole  of  Du  Buat's  doctrine :  but,  as 
we  have  many  remarks  to  offer  on  different  parts  of  the  book,  we 
can  only  venture  upon  one  extract  of  any  length,  which  relates  to  a 
subject  rather  more  important  in  practice,  that  is,  the  estimation  of 
the  mechanical  agency  of  animals. 

*  176.  The  strength  of  men,  and  of  all  animals,  is  most  powerful 
when  directed  against  a  resistance  that  is  at  rest;  when  the  resistance 
is  overcome,  and  when  the  animal  is  in  motion,  its  force  is  diminished; 
lastly,  with  a  certain  velocity,  the  animal  can  do  no  work,  and  can  only 
keep  up  the  motion  of  its  own  body. 

*  A  formula  having  the  three  properties  just  mentioned,  will  afford 
an  approximation  to  the  law  of  animal  force.  Let  P  be  the  weight 
which  the  animal  exerting  itself  to  the  utmost,  or  at  a  dead  pull,  is  just 
able  to  overcome;  W  any  other  weight  with  which  it  is  actually 
loaded ;  and  v  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves  when  so  loaded ;  c 
the  velocity  at  which  the  power  of  drawing  or  carrying  a  load  entirely 

peases ;  then  W  =  P  (1  —  ~)  is  an  equation  that  has  all  the  three  cout 

ditions  mentioned  above. 

v 

*  Not  only,  however,  has  the  formula  P(l )  these  conditions,  but 

the  square  of  it  has  the  same,  or,  indeed,  any  function  of  it  which 

V 

vanishes  when  1 vanishes,  that  is,  when  v  =  c.     We  are  left,  then, 

c 

at  liberty  to  choose  any  of  these  functions,  and  would  assume  the  for- 
mula above  as  the  simplest,  if  another  condition  did  not  seem  necessary 
to  be  included.  It  is  certain,  that  in  all  cases,  when  v  approaches  to  c, 
or  when  the  speed  becomes  great,  a  small  variation  in  the  weight  is  ac- 
companied with  a  great  variation  in  the  velocity.     Tlie  simplest  formula 

that  corresponds  to  this  condition  is,  when  1 is  raised  to  the  square. 

*  177.  Therefore,  till  experience  has  led  to  a  more  accurate  result, 
we  may  suppose  the  strength  of  animals  to  follow  the  law  expressed  by 

^he  formula  W  =  P  (1  —  -) 

^Thi^ 
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*  This  equation,  supposing  W  and  v  variable,  is  an  equation  to  a 
parabola,  the  construction  of  which  will  serve  to  represent  this  law 
more  clearly  to  the  imagination. 

*  A  formula  for  expressing  the  law  of  animal  action  was  first  pro- 
posed by  EuLER,  in  a  Dissertation  on  the  Force  of  Oars,  Mim.  Acad, 

de  Berlin^  1747.     That  which  he  employed  was  W  =  P  (I -^),    dif- 

ferpnt  from  both  those  we  have  mentioned,  but  a  function  of  the  first, 
ftnd  one  that  becomes  0  when  i>  =  c.  Euler,  however,  changed  this^ 
to  another,  Mem.  Acad,  de  BerUn,  1752,  and  Nov.  Com,  Petrop,  viii.  p. 
244,  the  same  that  we  haiie  adopted.  He  appears  to  have  done  so 
merely  on  account  of  the  analogy  thus  preserved  between  the  action  of 
animals  and  of  fluids.  The  physical  fact  mentioned  above,  is  a  better 
reason  for  the  preference. 

*  178.  The  effect  of  animal  force  then,  or  the  quantity  of  work  done 


t^  » 


in  a  given  time,  will  be  proportional  to  W  r,  or  to  P  «?  (1  —  -)  ,  and 

c  4P 

will  be  a  maximum  when  v  =  r-»  and  W  =  -    ,  that  is,  when  the  ani- 

8  9 

mal  moves  with  one  third  of  the  speed  with  which  it  is  able  only  to 

move  itself,  and  is  loaded  with  four-ninths  of  the  greatest  load  it  is  able 

to  put  in  motion. 

*  The  quantities  P  and  c  can  only  be  determined  by  experience,  and 
as  they  must  differ  for  different  individuals,  an  average  estimation  of 
them  is  all  that  can  be  obtained.  Even  that  average  is  but  imperfectly 
known ;  Euler  supposes,  that  for  the  work  of  men  P  may  be  taken  = 
60lb.  and  c  =  6  feet  per  second,  or  a  little  more  than  four  miles  an  hour. 

'A  man,  according  to  this  estimate,  when  working  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  should  carry  a  load  of  27lb.  and  walk  at  the  rate  of  two 
feet  in  a  second,  or  a  mile  and  one-third  an  hour. 

*  A  horse,  according  to  Desaguliers,  drawing  a  weight  out  of  a  well, 
over  a  pulley,  can  raise  2001b.  for  eight  hours  together,  at  the  rate  of 
two  miles  and  a  quarter  an  hour.     Supposing  the  horse  in  this  case,  to 

work  to  the  greatest  advantage,  P  =  — =  450,  and  c^t=  2.25  X 

3  =  6|  miles  per  hour. 

'  This  estimate  seems  to  give  too  high  a  value  to  P.  It  will  suit 
better  with  general  experience  to  make  P  =  420,  and  c  =  7* 

^  When  a  horse's  work  is  estimated  by  the  load  he  draws  in  a  cart  or 
waggon,  a  great  reduction  must  be  made,  in  order  to  compare  the  force 
he  exerts  with  that  which  is  necessary  for  raising  a  weight,  by  drawing 
it  over  a  pulley.  Though  accurate  experiments  on  the  friction  of 
wheel  carriages  are  wanting,  we  probably  shall  not  err  much  in  sup- 
posing the  friction  on  a  road,  and  with  a  carriage  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, to  amount  to  a  twelfth  part  of  the  load.'  If  then,  a  horse 
draws  a  ton  in  a  cart,  which  a  strong  horse  will  continue  to  do  for  se- 
veral hours  together,  ^we  must  suppose  his  action  the  same  as  if  he 
raised  up  the  twelfth  part  of  a  ton,  (22401b.),  or  1861b.  perpendicularly 
against  the  force  of  gravity.    To  raise  a  weight  of  1861b.  thei^fore,  at 

tht 
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the  rate  of  two  miles,  or  two  miles  and  an  half  an  hour,  (that  is,  2.19  or 
3.6  feet  per  second)  may  be  taken  as  the  average  work  of  a  strong 
draught  horse  in  good  condition. 

*  A  different  view  of  the  manner  of  estimating  animal  force,  has  been 
taken  by  Coulomb,  Mem,  de  VInstit.  Nat,  tom.  ii,  p.  380,  &c. 

*  179*  It  appears  to  be  a  certain  fact  that  when  a  man  carries  only 
his  own  weight,  the  quantity  of  his  action,  that  is,  the  height  he  is  able 
to  ascend  in  a  given  time,  multiplied  into  his  weight  is  greater  than 
when  he  .carries  any  additional  load;  and  Coulomb  thinks  it  probable 
that  this  diminution  of  action,  is  in  proportion  to  the  additional  load 
carried.  Now  it  appeared  from  his  experiments,  that  when  a  man 
carried  a  load  equal  to  his  own  weight,  his  action  was  reduced  nearly 
one  half;  and,  therefore  supposing  the  reduction  always  proportional 
to  the  loady  if  w  be  the  weight  of  the  man'«  body,  I  an  additional  load 
which  he  is  made  to  carry,  H  the  height  to  whicCt  he  ascends  in  a  given 
time,  when  walking  freely,  and  h  the  height  to  which  he  ascends  in  the 
lame  time,  with  the  load  /;  then  his  action  in  the  latter  case  or  (w  +  I  J 

ht  is  reduced  to  w  H  (1  —  —);  and  therefore  also  k  =  , 

Suppose  that  a  man  is  loaded  with  one-fourth  of  his  own  weight; 

*^»  *  =    »,  (1  +  i)  ='  -TTf  =  H  ^'^99). 

*  The  value  of  H  is  deduced  from  the  ascent  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle. 
BoRBA,  accompanied  by  eight  men  on  foot,  ascended  in  the  first  day 
(J^  45"),  to  the  height  of  2923  metres,  or  9593  feet.  This  was  at  the 
rate  of  1225  feet  in  an  hour.  Had  each  of  the  men  carried  a  load  equal 
to  the  fourth  part  of  his  weight,  they  would  only  have  ascended  at  the 
rate  of  857  feet  an  hour. 

*  When  1  -  r-  =  0,  or  /  =  2«?,  the  height  h  =  0.    With  a  load 

equal  to  twice  a  man's  weight,  he  could  not  ascend. 

*  180.  The  strength  of  a  man  being  supposed  to  follow  the  law  now 
laid  down,  its  greatest  effect  in  raising  a  weight  will  be  when  the  weight 
of  the  man  is  to  that  of  his  load,  as  1  to  ^  1  +  v^  3,  or  nearly  as  4  to  3. 

H»(l-i-^  Ha;/(l  — i.) 

*  Because  h  =  .    , ,  lh= -—. — ;  now  fh,  or  th^ 

a?  +  /  to  -^  I  ' 

weight  multiplied  into  the  height  into  which  it  is  to  be  raised,  is  the 
measure  of  the  effect,  or  of  the  work  done,  which,  therefore,  will  be  a- 
maximum  when  the  last  formula  is  so,  that  is^  when  /  =  w  (-i-  +  V^  3^ 

Ha;(l  -  ,L) 

*  If  in  the  equation  h  = ,  we  suppose  k  and  /  to  be  va* 

a?  +  / 

liable,  the  other  quantities  being  constant,  the  locus  of  the  equation  it 
a  hyperbola,  which  may  he  easily  constructed. 

*  The  theorems  just  given  only  differ  from  Coulomb's,  by  being 
somewhat  simpler,  and  free  from  all  reference  to  any  particular  mea- 
sure 
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sure  of  length  or  of  weight.  Oh  this  subject,  however,  many  more  ex- 
periments are  wanting/ 

The  preceding  is  an  interesting  quotation,  to  which  we  have 

only  one  objection  to  offer.     It  might  be  imagined  from  the  lan- 

v  * 
guage  of  the  learned  professor,  that  the  formula  W  =  P  ( 1  —  -  ) 

for  the  estimation  of  animal  energy,  had  little  besides  its  simplicity 
to  recommend  it;  and  that  scarcely  any  thing  was  known  from  ex- 
perience as  to  the  safety  with  which  "  we  may  suppose,  the  strength 
of  animals  to  follow  the  law  jexpressed  by  that  formula."  But  the 
truth  is,  that  it  is  extremely  easy  to  ascertain  by  experiment  the 
correctness  of  any  assumed  formula,  and  that  the  requisite  experi- 
ments have  long  ago  been  made.  M.  Schulze  has  recorded  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1 783,  a  tolerably 
extensive  series  of  experiments;  from  which  he  has  shown,  that 
the  above  formula  is  a  sufficiently  correct  expression  for  human 
mechanical  energy  under  the  supposed  circumstances,  and  that 

Euler's  other  theorem,  W  =  P  ( 1  —  — ),  leads  to  extreme  ano- 

malies  in  many  of  its  applications.  Indeed,  the  results  offered  by 
the  two  theorems  for  the  case  of  a  maximum  effect,  arc  enough  to 
determine  the  point :  according  to  the  first  formula,  we  should  have 
V  zn  ^  c,  according  to  the  latter  v  =  ^  ^  c,  when  the  maximum 
occurs;  and  this  last  result  is  well  known  to  be  completely  at 
variance  with  experiment.  With  respect  to  the  action  of  horses, 
Mr.  PI  ay  fair's  predecessor,  Professor  Robison,  made  many  experi- 
ments, and  found  that  when  drawing  a  lighter  in  a  canal,  and  loaded 

V  1.7 

so  as  not  to  be  able  to  trot,  that  action  varied  nearly  as  (1  —  -)  ' 

c 

or  as  f  c  —  v)^i  which  corresponds  much  better  with  the  first  than 
with  the  second  of  the  theorenis  just  given.  So  that  there  can  be 
no  occasion  for  the  doubtful  language  employed  by  Professor 
Playfair  on  this  subject. 

After  what  we  have  said  of  the  general  merits  of  the  work  before 
us ;  we  trust  the  author  will  not  impute  it  to  any  unfriendly  motive, 
if  we  devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  the  less  grateful,  but 
more  useful  task  of  suggesting  alterations  and  improvements.  And 
first,  we  will  point  to  a  few  places  where  the  professor  may  be  in- 
clined to  supply  omissions.  We  cannot  but  express  some  sur- 
prize that  at  page  1 39,  there  is  no  mention  of  Dr.  Abram  Ro- 
bertson's theorems  respecting  rotatory  motion,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  1807;  that  at  p.  160,  Mr.  Playfair 
should  have  forgotten  Girard's  valuable  work  on  the  resistance 
of  solids;  that  at  p.  270,  he  should  neglect  to  mention  Dr.  T. 
Young's  interesting  inquiries  respecting  the  motion  of  musical 

cords, 
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cords,  as  well  as  omit  the  curious  subject  of  temperament  entirely ; 
and  that  at  p.  150,  he  should  make  no  reference  to  Berard's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Theory  of  Arches  and  Domes,  though  it  is  doubtless 
the  best  which  has  been  published  out  of  England.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  professor  has  referred  to  Bossut,  whose 
Essay  on  Arches  exhibit.<^  three  or  four  very  gross  blunders;  and 
as  he  has  noticed  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  Mr.  Atwood's 
Dissertations  on  Arches,  though  they  are  well  known  to  have  been 
written  after  the  mind  of  that  excellent  mathematician  had  been 
greatly  impaired  by  long  sickness,  and  to  be  so  tedious,  prolix,  in- 
el^ant,  and  sometimes  erroneous,  that  the  friends  to  his  reputation 
sincerely  wish  he  had  never  published  them.  If  it  were  not  that 
an  attention  to  die  sublimer  sciences  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
check  the  indulgence  of  prejudice  and  partiality,  we  should  really 
be  apt  to  suspect  that  Professor  Playfair  had  more  than  once  felt 
their  influence. 

But  we  proceed  to  a  few  omissions  of  another  kind.  Thus, 
at  p.  9>  the  author  has  neglected  to  distinguish  between  adhe- 
sion and  cohesion,  though  such  distinction  is  perfectly  conform- 
able to  the  precision  of  modern  philosophical  writers.  So  again^ 
p.  43,  the  student  is  not  told  where  it  is  that  a  heavy  body  falls 
from  quiescence  16  feet  and  1  inch,  in  the  first  second  of  time; 
diough  it  would  be  very  wrong  for  him  to  conclude  that  the 
space  would  be  the  same  in  all  places.  At  p.  6l,  where  Mr. 
Playfair  treats  of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  be  forgets  to 
introduce  the  leading  theorems  of  the  *  centrobaric  method,*  as  it  is 
technically  called ;  although  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as 
curious  applications  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  although  the  rela- 
tion between  that  centre  and  the  figure  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a  line  or  plane,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  method,  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  Pappus  in  his  Mathematical  Collections,  a  work 
to  which  our  author  has  referred  at  the  page  just  specified.  At  p, 
125,  art.  £03,  it  should,  we  think,  have  been  shown  that  when 
a  =  r,  or  the  cone  is  right  angled,  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  base ;  and  that  in  oblique  angled  ones  the  centre 
of  oscillation  falls  entirely  below  the  solid;  this  would,  at  least^ 
have  led  Mr.  Playfair  to  correct  the  definition  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding page,  where  he  says  of  a  compound  pendulum,  that  *  the 
centre  of  oscillation  is  a  point  in  it^ ;  which  veiy  frequently  is  not 
the  case.  Again,  at  p.  127,  where  it  is  affirmed  that  the  vibrations 
of  a  cycloidal  pendulum  whether  great  or  small  arc  isochronal ;  it 
ought  to  have  been  added,  that  this  is  merely  true  on  the  supposition 
that  the  whole  mass  of  the  pendulum  is  concentrated  into  a  point  ;^ 
and  that  cycloids,  when  used  to  regulate  the  motions  of  pendulums^ 
produce  errors  of  another  kind  much  greater  tlian  those  which  they 

arc 
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wot  wtKnioi  tx>  ofmuifie.  T\b»  we  tfaznk.  bb9  been  rcuuuLed  bom 
ty  Atwoorfaarf  Gnegory,  Soassn^st  p.  I-li^,  wfaentreatiiig  oodie 
Aftfurj  oi  arches,  dbe  aodior  acknuwtedees  tfcst  what  be  has  ad- 
VaneccL  re^s  on  a  lidhEctrve  hypodieas;  it  b  Aoefbre  extnumfi* 
watrjj  that  he  cfirl  not  mcnxbice  at  feast  ame  other  fa^polfaenSy  and 
cxhthit  the  eyitwin  of  ctpuiibcnizxi  between  the  arch  and  die  pien^ 
tmpposiaz  the  latter  avt  !HBcepdr  ie  >t  a  motioo  of  rotatioo,  bat 
one  of  tranalatidci:  that  is,  a<:t  iikeiv  to  ^im,  bat  to  sKde.  Once 
more,  wfiexi  treatzne  or  the  resstaxice  oi  ftnids^  pp-  ^ly  20S,  Mr. 
Playfair  speakii  bodx  of  the  expcnmeoCs  of  Boeaut  aad  diose  of 
Mr.  Vince;  jet  he  does  not  seem  to  ha:^e  iietitiited  any  compari- 
SOD  of  their  results^  as  M.  LacrocL  has  dooe  in  the  Bailetim  de  Im 
Socieie  Pkilomathiqm.  Soch  a  oxnparBon  developed  some  sin- 
gular irregDlarities  m  thuse  resahs,  which  Dr.  T.  Yoong  has  en- 
deairoared  to  e!iplain,  (JowibI  Royal  Iietieatioo,  ToLii.  and  more 
fiiDy  Nat.  Pbil.  ii.  '2'29.),  aod  which  should  not  have  escaped  the 
professor  9  notice  in  this  place. 

We  are  aware  that  the  varioos  particnlars  which  we  regard  as 
omisr^ions,  may  be  brought  forward  in  their  proper  order  and  con- 
nection in  the  lecture  room;  and  theretbre,  that  the  specifying 
tfiem  here  may  be  represented  as  a  kind  of  hypCT-criticism.  Bat 
we  wish  it  to  be  recollected  that  the  book  will  be  seen  by  many 
who  never  belonged  to  Professor  Playfur's  clas^  that  to  such 
the  information^  of  which  we  here  regret  die  omisMon,  is  in  most 
case»  essential,  and  that  the  Synopses  of  Atwood,  Vince,  and 
Young,  though  not  half  the  size  of  Mr.  Phyfair*s,  are  not  charge- 
able with  a  fourth  of  the  number  of  similar  defects* 

We  fthall  next  glance  at  a  few  points  which  we  consider  as  at 
least  doubtful.  Such,  for  example,  is  our  author's  definition  of  a 
hypothesis.  *  A  fart  (says  he)  assumed  in  order  to  explain  ap- 
pearances, and  having  no  other  evidence  of  its  reality,  but  the  ex- 
planation it  is  supposed  to  afford,  is  called  a  hypothesis*  The 
profnssf>r  has  probably  a  right  notion  of  what  he  here  intends  to 
define ;  but  we  suspect  that  those  who  know  no  more  of  an  hypo- 
th6M*  than  can  be  learnt  from  this  definition,  will  be  far  to  seek. 
It  nifl^  serve  to  designate  the  Ptolemaic  or  Tychonic  hypothesis, 
but  will  not  he  very  appropriate  if  applied  to  th^  Newtonian  hypo- 
thesiM  in  astronomy. 

*  Briilics  difler  in  their  capacity  for  receiving  and  maintaining  different 

*  Home  receive  ncfw  figures  with  difficulty,  but  maintain  them  easily. 
Auch  are  thi!  bodies  ubiiaily  called  solid, 

*  Othm  receive  any  figure  easily,  but  cannot  maintain  it  without  the 
tMistiiUCC  of  other  bodies.     Fluid  bodies  are  of  this  kind/ 

llieie  are  more  like  enigmatical  than  philosophical  represents* 

tions 
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tions  of  the  things  intended.  Give  them  to  a  person  who  did  not 
previously  know  how  to  distinguish  between  solidity  and  fluidity^ 
and  he  might  certainly  be  led  to  doubt  whether  an  oak  tree  was  a 
solid,  or  whether  sand^  doughy  and  sponge,  were  not  fluids. 

*  The  motion  of  a  body  falling  freely  to  the  ground,  belongs  to 
Dynamics:  the  motion  of  the  same  body  descending  on  an  inclined 
plane,  belongs  to  Mechanics* 

According  to  the  principle  on  which  this  distinction  is  founded, 
the  curve  of  quickest  descent,  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
belong  to  mechanics,  rather  than  to  dynamics,  lliis  is  '  passing 
strange.' 

In  reasoning  upon  the  first  law  of  motion,  Mr.  Play  fair  first 
shows  that  a  moving  body  left  to  itself  will  not  change  its  direction ; 
and  then  proceeds  thus: 

*  Lastly,  it  cannot  change  its  velocity;  for  if  its  velocity  change,  that 
change  must  be  according  to  some  function  of  the  time;  so  that  if  C  be 
the  velocity  which  the  body  has  at  any  instant,  and  t  the  time  counted 
from  that  instant,  V  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  time  t,  the  relation 
between  V,  C,  and  t,  must  be  expressed  thus,  V=  C  +  Ai^  -f  B^" 
+  &c.  Now  there  is  no  condition  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
by  which  the  coefficients  A,  B,  &c.  can  be  determined  to  be  of  any  one 
magnitude  rather  than  of  any  other;  each  of  them  is  therefore  equal  to 
0,  and  the  equation  is  V  =  C,  so  that  the  velocity  remains  constant.* 

We  object  to  this,  1st,  because  it  is  unnecessary;  2d,  because 
it  is  unsatisfactory.  Unnecessary,  because  both  change  of  direction 
and  change  of  velocity  being  changes  of  state,  cannot  be  even  ima-" 
gined  to  take  place  without  a  cause ;  and  therefore  the  proposition 
18  admissible  independent  of  the  Professor's  refined  reasoning. 
Unsatisfactory,  because  many  other  things,  whether  doubtful  or  not, 
may  be  proved  by  the  same  process,  without  the  alteration  of  a 
sii^le  word.  Let  it  be  affirmed,  for  instance,  that  the  suns  of  this 
and  of  all  other  systems,  move  round  our  moon,  or  any  other  satel- 
lite) as  a  centre  of  force ;  and  let  it  be  farther  asserted  that  in  such 
case,  the  motion  of  Sirius  (or  any  other  fixed  star)  is  uniform ;  the 
assertor,  in  order  to  establish  his  proposition,  has  only  to  say,  ^it 
cannot  change  its  velocity,^  and,  following  the  Professor  verba- 
tim through  the  above  quotation,  he  will  accomplish  his  ol}- 
ject ;  though  the  thing  thus  proved  is  one  of  the  most  improbable 
things  in  nature. 

Our  author  treats  of  Archimedes'  screw,  under  the  head  of 
mechanics ;  yet  we  cannot  help  doubting  whether  it  would  not  have 
fallal  better  among  the  discussions  respecting  Hydraulics;  especi- 
ally as  it  is  a  machine  for  raising  water. 

Mr.  Playfair  too,  like  some  other  philosophers  of  the  present 
day,  seems  fond  of  a  reference  to  ideal  laws^  such  as  the  law  of 

continuity, 
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continuity^  and  that  of  the  '  sufficient  reason.'  In  speaking  of  the 
former  of  tjiese^  he  does  not  plead  for  its  universality,  because  he 
has  found  one  case,  namely,  that  of  friction,  (p.  90,)  which  *  vio- 
lates' the  law ;  but  he  evinces  a  strong  partiality  for  it.  .  Thus,  after 
exhibiting  what  he  calls  the  fundamental  equation  of  Dynamics, 
i.  e.  vz=:  F  #,  he  adds  ^  the  above  is  called  the  Law  of  Conti- 
nuity, which,  in  what  respects  free  motions,  is  never  violated/ 
And  again,  speaking  of  the  -radiation  of  heat,  he  says  *  a  body 
heated,  though  not  so  as  to  shine,  and  placed  before  a  concave  spe- 
culum of  metal,  communicates  heat  instantaneously  to  a  thermo- 
meter in  the  corresponding  focus.  A  cold  body  does  the  same^ 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  an  effect  so  difficult  to  be  explained,  is, 
nevertheless,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  law  of  contijuiity ! 

T'his  appears  to  us  little  better  than  trifling.  Let  continuity  be 
admitted  as  a  fact  of  frequent,  and  indeed  daily  and  hourly  oc- 
currence, and  all  would  be  very  well ;  but  vvhy  should  it  usurp  the 
name  and  the  place  of  a  law  ?  of  a  law  of  nature,  we  mean,  for 
such  it  is,  or  no  law  at  all.  Now,  it  cannot  be  a  law  of  nature^ 
for  it  is  often  violated  where  there  is  no  miracle.  It  is  as  much 
violated  in  every  change  from  quiescence  to  motion,  as  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  world ;  and  in  extinguishing  the  flame  of  a  candle,  any 
person  may  conceive  a  hundred  ways  in  which  there  shall  be  a  com- 
plete rupture  of  continuity  in  the  passage  from  light  to  darkness. 
Nor,  indeed,  can  this  be  an  invariable  law  of  analytical  formula, 
though  the  Professor  considers  it  in  this  light,  (if  we  rightly  under- 
stand him)  at  p.  49-  We  may  adduce  an  instance  even  from  the 
theory  of  dynamics,  in  which  the  *  law'  fails.  Supposing  an 
atom  of  gravitating  matter  represented  by  a  mathematical  point  to 
be  attracted  by  a  spherical  surface,  considered  as  consisting  of  si- 
milar matter:  the  point  will  be  attracted  by  a  force  which  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
as  long  as  this  distance  remains  greater  than  the  radius  of  the 
sphere ;  but  when  it  becomes  equal  to  the  radius,  the  force  changes 
abrupt ly  to  one  half,  ;^nd  the  instant  that  it  becomes  less  than  the 
r^flius,  it  vanishes  altogether. 

Thus  much  for  the  *  law  of  continuity ;'  let  us  now  be  indulged 
with  a  few  words  respecting  the  principle  of  '  the  sufficient  reason.' 

'  Two  things  of  which  the  conditions  are  determined  by  reasons  that 
are  precisely  the  same,  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  one  another. 
Hence,  also,  if  there  are  two  conditions,  and  no  reason  to  determine  a 
subject  to  be  in  one  of  them  rather  than  another,  we  are  to  conclude 
that  it  is  in  neithtr.  This  axiom  has  been  called  the  principle  of  th« 
Sufficient  Reason.  It  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  for  demon- 
strating the  more  simple  propositions  of  geometry,  as  well  as  of  me- 
ohanics.' 

Such 
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Such  U  Profesior  Playfair's  statement  of  this  principle.  Bj 
way  qf  api^cation  he  says,  ^  two  events  which  are  determined  bj 
^curcumstances  precisely  the  same,  are  conceived  to  happen  in  equal 
portions  of  time.'  Now,  on  diis  proposition  it  is  obvious  to  re- 
marky  that  it  need  not  be  conceived  at  all^  unless  the  circumstances 
are  die  same  m  point  of  time;  and  then  all  the  other  circumstan- 
ces may  be  excluded,  and  the  proposition  will  amount  to  sayiug 
that  events  which  happen  in  equal  times  will  happen  in  equal  times. 
Hence,  instead  of  affirming  with  the  Professor,  that  *  it  is  on  the 
principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  that  time  is  divided  into  equal  por- 
tions ;  we  would  say  that  there  is  sufficitlit  reason  for  so  dividing^ 
time,  without  any  reference  to  this  much  admired  principle.  In 
truth,  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  so  ridiculous  a  vagary  should 
ever  have  been  classed  among  philosophical  opinions. 

In  the  two  particulars  just  noticed,  the  learned  professor,  if  ho 
errs,  as  we  conceive  he  does,  errs  in  company :  but  in  most  of  the 
remaining  points  which  we  mean  to  touch  upon,  he  either  stands  or 
ftUs  alone. ' 

*  The  great  advantage  (says  be)  which  Natural  Philosophy  seems  ta 
possess  exclusively,  arises  from  this,  that  the  action  which  it  treats  of, 
extends  to  large  masses  of  matter,  and  to  considerable  distances,  such 
ai  can  be  measured  by  lines  and  numbers.' 

How  does  this  apply  to  various  cases  of  Galvanic  action  ?  Or  is 
not  Galvanism  a  branch  of  natural  philosophy  \ 

*  All  bodies  have  empty  spaces  disseminated  through  them  in  theform 
^ fores  more  or  less  minute.' 

Have  pcn'es,  then,  a  distinct  or  peculiar  form  f 

'  From  the  porosity  of  bodies,  it  follows,  that  the  particles  of  matter 
fan  only  touch  one  another  in  a  few  points.' 

This  does  not  follow  at  all,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  po- 
rosity, merely ;  nor  from  any  thing  which  has  been  discovered  of 
porosity  generally.  Cubes  or  parallelepipeds  might  be  so  placed 
as  to  have  vacuities,  almost  as  large  as  between  spheres  in  contacti 
and  yet  touch  at  nearly  half  their  respective  faces. 

'  Magnetism  is  a  permanent  quality ;  it  is  peculiar  to  iron  and  its 


Here,  the  former  part  of  the  sentence  is  ambiguous,  the  latter 
•rroneous.  If  permanence  mean,  as  it  frequently  does,  *  continu- 
ance in  the  same  state,'  it  does  not  apply  to  tli^  magnetic  force, 
jn^kich  is  considerably  liable  to  intension  aod  remission,  as  when 

▼0I1,  viii.  Nu.  :5tv,  >  exposed 
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exposed  to  heat  and  cold.     Nor  is  this  quality  peculiar  to  iron  ai 
its  ores ;  for  it  exists  in  pure  nickel  almost  ia  an  e<iual  degree. 

Of  the  second  law  of  raotiJii,  Mr.  Plajfair  says, '  whea  ex- 
pressed more  precisely,  it  involves  two  distinct  propositions.' — 
These  he  enunciates,  and  then  remarks,  '  the  first  of  these  propo- 
sitions involves  in  it  the  first  law  of  molion.'  If  tills  be  correct, 
that  is,  if  this  involve  the  first  law  of  inotiuii,  and  the  second  law 
involves  this,  it  will  follow,  we  apprehend,  that  tlie  second  law  in- 
volves the  first,  and,  of  course,  that  the  first  is  superflnous.  In- 
deed the  Professor  admits  tliis  eitpressly,  for  he  refers  the  inerlt/t 
of  body  to  both.  In  th'rs  respect  he  deviates  from  all  authority. 
Even  the  French  authors,  who  seem  extremely  well  disposed  to 
abolish  these  axioms  from  mechanical  science,  refer  this  property 
to.the^'rsf.  Camot,  for  example,  speaking  of  it  under  Ine  name 
of  '  la  premiere  hypoth^se,'  say^,  '  Cette  hjpoth^se  est  le  prin- 
cipe  conini  sous  le  noni  de  lot  d'iiieiiie ;  el  on  I'exprime  ordi- 
oairement,  en  disant  que  tout  corps  persgv^re  dans  son  6tat  dtt 
repos  ou  de  mouvement  unifnnne  et  rertiligne,  jiisqu'i  ce  qu'il  fM 
eoive  I'aclion  d'une  puissance  ^traiig^re.'  ■ 

How  Mr.  Playfair  wishes  to  dispose^  of^the  third  law,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  discover,  as  he  does  not  mention  it  at  all.  But 
as  far  as  we  can  manage  to  unravel  his  sentiments  from  these  '  Out- 
lines,' it  would  seem  that  he  thinks  the  whole  of  mechanical  science 
may  be  made  to  rest  upon  the  single  principle,  that '  llie  action  and 
reaction  of  bodies  on  one  another  are  equal.' 

We  might  proceed  to  remark  upon  the  Professor's  loose  de- 
finition of  impenetrability,  his  '  fields  of  vacuity,'  his  '  elaalic  fluid 
circumfused  about  a  solid,'  (by  which  we  conjecture  he  means  die 
atmosphere  surrounding  tlie  earth,)  and  a  few  more  such  peculiari- 
ties ;  but  we  have  only  room  to  advert  to  his  inaccuracy  respecting 
motion.  With  respect  to  the  continuity  of  motion,  the  Professor 
employs  an  argument,  at  page  30,  which,  if  pushed  a  little  farther, 
would  go  to  the  denial  of  motion  altogether.  And  again,  '  as  the 
action  of  bodies  on  one  another  generally  involves  motiwi,  the  con- 
aidemtion  of  that  puwtr  constitutes  one  of  the  main  objects  of  iia- 
tliral  philosophy.'  Thus,  since  motion  is  a  power,  it  fullaws,  ac- 
cording to  the  Professor,  that  change  of  place  i^i  a  ftiwer :  uud  far- 
dier,  since  he  tells  us  that '  power  is  known  to  us  only  as  die  cuuw 
of  motion,  and  measured  by  the  motion  it  produces,'  and  in  ano- 
ther place,  that '  the  cause  of  motion  is  deuouiinated  force,'  it  fol- 
lows ihatyone  is  the  cause  of  potver,  nay,  that  power  is '  the  cause 
of  pow.er,  and  is  measured  by  the  potcer  which  it  produces  [' 

Several  of  these,  we  are  aware,  may  be  contemplated  as  merely 
veibal  inaccuracies.  But  verbal  iuaecuracics  in  philosophical  de- 
(initious  and  propoiitioni  are  serious  things.      In  mathematica 
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and  natural  philosophy ^  the  simple  omission  or  change  of  a  word, 
may  completely  change  the  face  of  a  proposition^  and  cause  it  eith^ 
to  communicate  a  wrong  idea^  or  no  idea  at  all.  Take^  for  ex-< 
ample,  the  geometrical  truih,  '  if  more  thun  two  equal  right  lineft 
can  be  drawn  from  any  point  within  a  circle  to  the  circumference^ 
that  point  is  the  centre  ;'  and  it  is  manifest,  that  if  either  the  words 
equal,  right,  or  to  the  circumference,  be  omitted,  the  theorem  is 
no  longer  true.  In  like  manner,  when  a  lecturer  affirms  that 
a  fact  is  a  hypothesis,  that  empty  spaces  are  in  the  form  of 
pores ;  that  motion  is  a  power ;  that  it  is  on  the  principle  of  tha 
aiifficient  reason  that  time  is  divided  into  equal  portions,  &c.  and 
describes  a  fluid  so  that  it  will  comprehend  sand,  flour,  or  al* 
)Siust  any  other  loose  aggregation  of  small  particles,  his  language  b 
defective  in  philosophical  precision,  tends  to  mislead,  and  is  thetf* 
fore  worse  dian  useless.  Besides,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  ia 
which  there  are  not  ten  pages,  probably,  of  direct  and  new  analyti* 
cal  investigation,  verbal  errors  are  the  only  ones  that  can  reason* 
ably  be  looked  for.  Professor  Playfair  has  been  too  long  accus* 
tomed  to  the  management  of  algebraical  expressions,  to  bluodir 
much  in  that  way,  even  if  he  filled  a  volume  with  tham. 


Art.  X.     The  Life  and  Administration  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

By  John  Gait.    4to.    Cadell.    18]  2. 

^1  'HE  association  of  ideas,  between  local  appearances  and  distaat  ^ 
^  e%'ents,  has  not  unfrequently  called  forth  the  latent  powers  of 
intaUect,  and  become  the  parent  of  great  undertakings  in  literatura, 
as  well  as  in  active  life :  this  species  of  inspiration  appears  to 
liavebeen  felt  by  the  author  of  the  present  work,  who  sets  out  with 
assoring  his  readers,  that  *  it  was  suggested  to  him  several  years 
ago,  while  standing  in  the  great  quadrangle  of  Christ  ChurcH  Col* 
1^,  Oxford.' 

There  must  be  something  very  capricious  in  the  rules  by  whldl 
this  sfMrit  makes  choice  of  its  recipients,  when  we  find  that  no* 
tber  taste  nor  talent,  neither  constant  residence  in  that  illustrioni^ 
aenahmry,  intimate  connection  with  its  interests,  nor  personal  gni* 
titttde  to  its  founder,  should  have  struck  out  that  spark  in  the  j;e* 
miae  sons  of  Christ  Church,  which  unaccountably  lighted  on  % 
atranger  not  eminently  gifted  for  the  purpose,  in  consequence  of 
accidentally  standing  on  the  spot  which  Wolsey's  munificence  had 
devoCad  to  literature; — that,  a  life  omitted  or  unthought  of  W 
FaU^.Jad  Attarbury,  and  Aldrich,  who,  while  thay  ate  the  breacL 
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partook  of  the  spirit  of  their  founder,  should  have  devolved  upon 
Mr.  John  Gait.  But  the  truth  is,  these  great  men  well  knew,  that 
a  contemporary  and  original  life  of  Wolsey,  by  the  hand  of  a  maii- 
ter,  already  existed,  and  that  it  was  neither  the  part  of  taste  nor  of 
honesty  to  beat  out  a  mass  of  old  gold  into  an  expanded  surface  of 
worthless  tinsel,  or  to  multiply  words  on  a  subject  in  proportion  as 
intelligence  was  wanting.  They  reflected,  no  doubt,  diat  what  wa$. 
known  of  this  most  conspicuous  character  was  known  to  all;  that, 
during  his  administration,  the  history  of  Wolsey  was  the  history  of 
his  country,  and  that  the  subject  was  so  thoroughly  exhausted  by 
the  inquiries  of  former  historians,  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  every 
thing  but  mere  gleanings  from  future  research.  It  was  from  some 
such  reasons  as  these,  not  from  indifference  or  apathy,  that  Wol- 
sey received  not  the  same  tribute  from  his  sons  which  was  paid  to 
the  memories  of  Wickham  and  Wainllete,  and  Smith  and  Pope: 
for  in  proportion  as  these  excellent  men  vi^ere  less  conspicuous  in 
the  annajs  of  their  country,  their  lives  w^jere  better  adapted  to 
biography,  while  the  public  suffrage  has  at  once  applauded  the  se- 
lection of  the  topics^  and  the  execution  of  the  works. 

In  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  however,  a  modern  bookmaker 
has  no  such  feelings  nor  reserves;  he  has  a  right  to  any  topic  on 
which  he  can  lay  his  hands — ^  the  lavish  charter'  impudence  '  ap- 
propriates all  he  sees' — a  native  of  the  eighteenth  century  can 
affect  to  know  more  of  a  native  of  the  fifteenth  than  his  owd 
confidential  servant;  and  an  enemy  of  academical  institutions 
and  endowments  can,  without  blushing,  undertake  to  be  not 
only  the  biographer,  but  the  panegyrist  of  die  founder  of  Christ 
Church- 

But  Mr.  Gait,  having  formed  himself,  as  he  humbly  cpnceives, 
on  the  model  of  Hume,  comes  forth  not  as  an  historian  only,  but 
a  philosopher.  Beholding,  therefore,  with  great  concern,  the,  fatal 
consequences  which  must  result  to  society  from  the  present  rapid 
march  of  invention  and  incredulity,  and  being,  as^  it  would  seem^ 
of  a  sanguine  complexion,  he  deems  it  even  yet  practicable  to 
recal  us  to  those  days  of  genuine  science,  when  ajjtronomers  were 
not,  as  now,  idly  enrployed  on  discovering  new  planets,  and  regulating 
the  laws  by  which  the  universal  system  is  guided  and  governed ;  but 
in  shewing;  the  influences  of  the  heavenlv  bodies  on  the  conduct  and 
understandmg  of  mortals :  when  chemists,  instead  of  analyzing  the 
combinations  of  matter,  and  reducing  them  to  their  component  prin- 
ciples, bestowed  their  time  much  better,  in  transmuting  metals,  an4 
hunting  for  the  grand  elixir.     The  words  of  the  wise  are  precious, 

and  pity  it  were  to  suppress  them. 

• 

-  *  A*troIogy  has  long,  by  the  abKuni  pre.teiHiions  of  its  proftb^urs,  been 
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so  efTectually  consigned  to  oblivious  contempt,  that  books,  which  treat 
of  its  principles,  are  rarely  to  be  found  even  in  libraries  of  curious  li- 
terature, and  are  never  enquired  for,  without  provoking  a  sort  of  com- 
passioi^te  ridicule,  not  easily  withstood.  And  yet  the  study  itself,  as 
professing  to  discover,  by  celestial  phaenomena,  future  mutations  in  the 
elements  and  terrestrial  bodies,  ought  not  to  be  despised.  The  prin- 
ciples of  astrology,  like  those  of  every  other  science,  must  have  been 
founded  on  some  species  of  experience.  The  tides  varying  with  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  would  early  obtain  attention:  their  regular  in- 
crease, corresponding  to  her  opposition  and  conjunction,  would  lead  to 
the  consideration  of  the  solar.  Thence  perhaps  it  was  observed,  that 
when  certain  planets  were  in  particular  constellations,  and  th&  sun  in 
certain  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  tides  were  otherwise  affected.  Hence 
the  qualities  of  the  planetary  influence  came  to  be  studied.  A  tranti" 
tion  from  the  tides  to  the  variation  of  the  atmosphere,  was  very  natural, 
.  and  as  valetudinarians  are  particularly  affected  by  the  weather,  the 
progress  towards  that  branch  of  astrology,  which  relates  to  diseases, 
would  be  the  consequence,  if  the  disesaes  of  man  be  regulated  by  the 
stars,  why  not  his  passions  also  ?  And  as  his  passions  govern  his  actions, 
why  not,  by  the  means  of  his  passions,  regulate  his  fortune  ?' — pp. 
*— 7. 

We  would  seriously  request  of  Mr.  Gait  to  consult  Moore's 
Almanack,  a  work,  no  doubt,  in  high  estimation  with  him,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  niight  be  the  precise  situation  of  the  moon,  when 
this  note  was  written. 

Again — 

*  Whether  the  professors  of  alchemy  did  or  did  not  possess  the  art  of 
making  gold,  may  be  fairly  questioned,  until  the  knowledge  of  their 
'Secrets  is  complete,  and  their  experiments  have  been  renewed;  but  that 
no  natural  impediment  exists  to  the  altainmentof  the  art,  Mr.  Davy  has 
gone  far  to  shew.' 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  enlightened  chemist  will  be  vety 
thankful  for  the  honor  of  being  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  on  this 
occasion ;  nor  shall  we  tire  ourselves  or  our  readers  by  transeribing 
all  the  stuflF  which  follows,  about  John  Frederick  Helvetius,  Pa- 
racelsus, Raymond  Lully,  and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  any  more  than  the 
lonff  and  perplexed  catalogue  of  testimonies*  to  the  reality  of  this 
^exploded  art,  which  are  thrust  into  the  Appei)dix,  and  among  which 
actually  appears  the  name  of  a  man  who  was  hanged  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  as  an  impostor. 

Equally  clear  and  profound  is  our  author's  acquaintance  with  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  English  law.  The  right  of  primogeniture 
and  the  law  of  entails,  had,  it  seems,  their  origin  in  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  to  which,  of  course,  eldest  sons  and  heirs  male  lawfully 
b^otten,  ought  to  feel  themselves  deeply  indebted.  /  The  doc- 
trine of  purgatory  supplied  ample  resources.      The  mortmain 
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laws  but  feebly  restrained  the  profii^on  of  post  obit  piety.  To 
prevent  the  total  alienation  of  the  lands  to  the  priesthood^  priino^ 
geniture,  entails,  and  various  other  pernicious  limitations  in  the 
descent  of  property  were  contrived.'  If  men  will  undertake  to 
write,  without  a  glimpse  of  information,  they  deserve  tobe  expo* 
sed;  and  to  transcribe  such  nonsense  is  quite  enough  for  the  purpose. 
The  following,  which  is  an  oblique  stroke  at  priestcraft,  displays 
such  a  total  absence  of  observation,  as  well  as  of  reflection,  that 
we  must  again  refer  Mr.  Gait  to  his  astrological  oracle — the  Al- 
manack. 

*  The  history  of  the  church  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of 
Napoleon  demonstrates  the  insignificance  of  military  talents  on  the  des* 
tiny  of  mankind,  and  mortifies  the  pride  of  statesmen  byshewihg  them 
that  their  influence  is  small  and  secondary,  and  that  they  are  themselves 
but  the  implicit  agents  of'  deep  and  general  predilections  previously 
nourished  among  the  public' 

In  otlier  words,  the  real  cause  of  the  dreadful  war  which  now 
rages  in  the  Russian  empire,  is  not  the  frantic  ambition  of  one  vmok 
and  the  patriotic  resistance  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  but  certain 
deep  and  general  predilections  instilled  into  the  two  parties  by 
Pius  the  Vllth,  and  Platow,  Archbisliop  of  Moscow. 

Physicians  also,  like  other  men,  have,  it  seems,  received  unmerited 
honours  from  the  ignorance  of  mankind.  In  consequence,  we  are 
told  that  Dr.  Harvey  did  not  discover,  but  only  demonstrated  the 
circulation  of  ]he  blood.    That  honour  is  reserved  for  Shakespeare, 

*'  As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  rudd^  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart/ 

By  this  rule,  if  the  poet  had  written 

^  Wa^rm  as  the  drops  that  visit  these  sad  eyes,' 

it  would  have  proved  his  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  tears, 
Besides  that  in  the  case  of  phenomena,  to  discover  is  to  demon-* 
atrate. 

Kings  also,  as  might  be  expected,  come  in  for  their  portion  of 
our  author's  spleen. 

*  Which,'  says  he,  *  of  the  ^reat  authors  of  Englai^d  was  indebted  for 
opulence  to  the  patronpn^e  of  the  sovereign  ?  With  the  exception  of  the 
vain  and  presumptuous  Lewis  XIV,  there  is  not  an  instance  on  record  of 
a  monarch  who  regarded  the  fostering  of  knowledge  as  part  of  bis  regal 
duty.' 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Gait's  opinion  of  kings  will  nevier  be  altered 
by  his  own  experience. 

To  this  mass  of  nonsense  and  malignity  we  should  have  added 
a  long  and  absurd  note  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  witchcraft,  but 
fre  are  compelled  to  desist  by  weariness  and  disgust :  if  such  be  the 
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phihsophy  of  hUtory  in  the  nineteenth  century,  maj  we  be  sent 
back  to  the  uaeagre  chronicle  of  the  thirteenth !  More  tolerable  by 
£ir  18  the  simple  barbarism  which  precedes  refinement,  than  ih« 
conceit  and  affectation  which  -accompany  its  decline. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated^  com- 
pared with  the  original  life  by  Cavendish,  the  effect  is  such  as  if, 
m  the  last  declension  of  Roman  literature,  Ammianus  Mareelhiuia 
bad  expiknded  the  life  of  Agricola  into  a  volume  as  large  as  his  his- 
tory. There  is  this  exception,  indeed,  in  favour  of  the  half-learned 
aoldier  of  Julian,  that  with  all  the  vices  of  his  style,  he  was  no 
pretender  to  philosophy,  and  was  moreover  a  sensible,  a  candid, 
and  a  benevolent  man. 

The  choice  of  Wolsey  for  the  biographical  pen  of  any  ordi- 
narj  modern  betrays  an  equal  absence  of  taste  ai\d  modesty.  TriU 
iand  familiar,  yet  vast  and  magnificent,  it  would  have  required  tha 
powers  of  Johnson  to  bestow  upon  it  any  degree  of  interest,  as 
well  as  to  reach  the  dignity  and  expression  of  such  a  portrait. 
Instead  of  these  gifts,  which  are  scarcely  conferred  on  one  man 
.  in  a  century,  the  author  has  spontaneously  placed  himself  in  a  si- 
tuation, where  with  a  very  mean  or  rather  a  very  cloudy  understand- 
ing, and  with  little  power  of  expression,  he  has  to  contend  against 
universal  information  to  which  little  can  be  added,  and  universal 
satiety,  which  is  hardly  capable  of  being  renovated  into  appetite. 
Speak  of  Wolsey,  and  instead  of  the  stimulating  particularities  of 
biography,  the  hackneyed  sorrows  of  Catharine,  the  boisterous  pas- 
sions of  Henry,  the  subtilty  of  Charles,  the  gallantry  of  Francis, 
topics  of  every  schoolboy's  declamation  and  every  scribbler's  song, 
rise  up  by  irresistible  association ;  and  a  story  over  which  ever- 
lasting repetition  has  taught  us  almost  to  doze  in  the  pages  of 
Hmne  and  Robertson,  becomes,  in  the  clumsy  narrative  of  this 
.writer,  absolutely  nauseous :  not  to  mention  that  whole  pages  of 
common-place  are  inserted  in  which  the  name  of  Wolsey  never  ajp- 
pears,  as  the  well  known  and  oft  repeated  story  of  Flodden  Field, 
for  the  introduction  of  which  he  had  no  excuse  but  the  casual  diii- 
covery  6{  an  old  dispatch  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  his  hero. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  tedious  dissertations,  in  the  shape  of  notes, 
are  bere  and  there  appended  to  the  text;  thus  an  ignorant  and  blun- 
dering discourse  on  witchcraft,  extending  through  several  pa^es,  ia 
fastened  to  the  idle  tale  of  exchanging  the  clotlies  of  the  children 
of  Francis  the  First  to  prevent  incantation.  Mr.  Gait  has  indeed 
the.  merit  of  having  discovefed  some  curious  and  original  papers, 
particularly  on  Scottish  affairs ;  but  they  have  no  particular  refer- 
ence to  Wolsey,  excepting  as  having  been  addressed  to  him  in  hit 
public  capacity :  amoi^  these,  we  were  astonished  to  find  the  editor 
mhilHting,  as  a  new  discovery,  the  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Surry  on 
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the  burning  of  Jedburgh,  long  since  published  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott 
in  the  Border  Minstrelsy. 

It  hi  inrposHible  not  to  be  struck  with  a  perpetual  effort  (and  es- 
pecially in  the  notes)  after  the  Scottish  spirit  of  philosophising,  to 
which,  after  all,  the  biographer  is  unable. to  attain.  Pompous  in- 
anity, truisms,  and  a  certain  haziness  in  his  intellectual  atmosphere, 
through  which  he  contemplates  every  object,  rank  him  in  the  num* 
ber  of  those  unhappy  writers  who,  labouring  to  be  profound,  be- 
come perplexed  and  obscure.  i\bstract  political  reasonings,  which 
from  their  metaphysical  nature,  demand,  in  order  to  be  intelligible^ 
equal  clearness  of  conception  and  felicity  of  expression,  are  not 
adapted  to  Mr.  Gait. 

The  third  book  opens  thus: 

*  It  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  legitimate  ambition  to  urge  its  subjectt 
to  make  themselves  illustrious  by  beneficial  actions.  The  love  of  dis- 
tinction alone  is  but  a  perishable  vanity,  and  without  the  ennobling 
energy  of  benevolence  the  passion  of  adding  kingdoms  to  kingdoms  is 
only  avarice,  and  the  achievements  of  conqueroi*s  are  but  crimes.  The 
reputation  of  statesmen  is  never  venerated  unless  connected  with  insti- 
tutions of  public  utility.  Nor  is  success  always  the  criterion  of  merit: 
for  sometimes  the  motives,  as  seen  in  the  means  of  enterprise,  so  une* 
quivocally  indicate  honourable  intentions,  that  Fame  follows  even  fail- 
ure and  defeat.  In  the  biography,  therefore,  of  eminent  men,  it  is  pro- 
per to  keep  in  view,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  their  ambition,  in  order  to 
determine  whethef  they  are  entitled  to  the  respect  of  posterity.' 

Those  who  have  read  this  miserable  common-place  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  comfortable  repose  of  mind  with  which  it  was 
written,  may  require  to  be  told  that  what  they  have  learned  from  it 
is  in  substance,  that, — the  objects  of  legitimate  ambition  are  legi*- 
timate,  that  mere  vanity  is  a  perishable  vanity,  and  that  conquest, 
unless  carried  on  in  the  spirit  ol*  benevolence,  is  a  critiie. 

Leo  the  Tenth  has  not  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  tramon* 
tane  attentions  which  have  lately  been  paid  to  hisJife  and  charac- 
ter, but  never  before,  was  that  elegant,  though  worthless  man,  ca- 
ricatured by  such  a  sign-post  daubing  as  the  following. 

*  His  station,  equanimity,  and  aiTable  dcmeunour,  would  without  ta- 
lent have  secured  him  the  adntiration  of  mankind  ;  yet  his  mental  en^ 
dowments  were  such;  as  without  the  factitious  aids  of  rank  and  manner, 
might  have  insured  the  respect  of  the  wise,  and  the  esteem  of  the  vir- 
tuous. But  indolence  overgrew  his  nobler  faculties,  and  induced  such  a 
jxroerty  of  moral  honour  ^  that  he  died  an  object  of  pily  to  the  good,  and 
of  contempt  to  the  libertine.  His  public  conduct  was  stained  with 
crimes,  but  they  have  lost  their  hideousness  by  the  elegance  with  which 
they  have  been  recorded.' 

We  have  heard  (and  a  very  reprelieusible  sentiment  it  wai)  that 
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vice  may  lose  half  its  malignity  by  losing  all  its  grossness;  but  how 
the  elegance  with  which  the  vices  of  Leo  have  been  recorded,  should 
have  contributed  to  render  them  less  hideous,  remains  for  the 
«utlior  to  explain.  They  have  indeed  been  treated  by  Guicciar- 
dini '  with  a  freedom  which  astonishes,  and  with  an  elegance  which 
expose!^,  but  with  so  much  greater  eifect,  the  deformities  which  it 
ondertake.9  to  delineate.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Leo,  had 
bis  memory  been  consigned  to  writers  like  the  chroniclers  of  th« 
former  age,  or  spared  by  the  genuine  historian  of  his  own. 
But  we  proceed — 

*  *  His  reign'  (that  of  the  Pontiff,  whose  enormities  lost  one  half  of  Eu- 
rope to  his  church)  *wa&..glorious to  Italy  and  memorable  to  the  world; 
but  the  kaki  of  immortality  that  surrounds  his  name  was  formed  by  the 
genius  of  others,  and  the  obligations  of  posterity  are  owing  to  the  er- 
rors of  his  government.  It  was  his  destiny,  however,  to  appear  at  an 
important  epoch,  and  he  will  always  be  regarded  as  the  auspicious  har- 
binger of  the  great  intellectual  day/ 

To  this  crude,  inconsistent,  uufeatured  daubing,  we  are  compel- 
led to  subjoin  a  few  of  those  distinct  and  masterly  strokes,  the  ele- 
gance of  which,  we  are  assured,  has  contributed  to  render  the  vices 
of  Leo  less  hideous. — *  Per  natura  dedito  all'  otio  &  d  piaceri  & 
ora  per  la  troppa  licentia  e  grandezza,  alieno  sopra  modo  dalle  fa- 
cende,  immerso  ad  udire  musiche,  facetie,e  buftoui,  inclinato,  au- 
cora  troppo  piil  che  Y  onesto,  a  piaceri.'* 

The  style  laboriously  and  perversely  aimed  at  by  this  writer,  is 
that  inflated  and  abominable  jargon,  which,  if  not  checked  in 
lime,  will  leave  us  no  right  to  complain  of  the  barbarisnjs  of  Ame- 
rica. The  character  of  his  hero  may  be  supposed  to  have  received 
.  the  last  touches  of  his  skill.     Of  this  the  following  is  a  specimen^ 

*■  He  was  undoubtedly  a  character  of  the  most  splendid  class. 
Haughty,  ambitious,  masterly,*  (meaning,  as  appears,  domineering,Vand 
nmgnificent,  he  felt  himself  formed  for  superiority.  All  his  underta- 
kings shewed  the  combining  i\nc\  foreseeing  faculties  of  his  genius.  The 
Cardinal's  system  for  the 'reformation  of  the  clergy,  though  defective  in 
pkilosopki/j  was  singularly  liberal  in  policy.  It  is  true,  that  he  did  not 
calculate  on  th2Lt  food  of  consequences  (a  portion  of  Mr.  Galt*s  astro» 
logy  being  wanting  to  complete  his  character),  but  it  could  not  have 
arisen  from  undertakings  more  partial.  Wolsey  must  be  considered  at 
one  of  those  great  occasional  men,  who  at  distant  intervals  suddenly  ap- 
pear,— and  who  having  agitated  and  altered  lh«  regular  frame  of  socie- 
'  V>  ^y  ^heir  influence  are  commemorated  as  the  epochal  characters  of 
history.' 

To  this  bouquet  we  will  only  add  a  few  single  blossoms.   ^  Thif 
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i^Iass  bad  not  assumed  an;  recognizable  form,  but  die  principles^ 
which  by  subsequent  developement  induced  all  its  importance/  &c. 
p.  11. — ^  But  numbers  and  bravery  and  skill  weighed  light  in  the 
balance  against  the  fixed  and  heavy  destiny  of  the  Stuartss.'  A  cu- 
rious instance  of  wliat  may  be  called  a  suicide  metaphor^  '  Con* 
tempt  for  trifles  is  very  different  from  the  anxipus  particularity  of 
j^varice  and  the  negligence  that  entails  privations' — p.  55. .  *  No 
discussion  of  influential  consequence  took  place/ — p.  60.  From 
these  towering  heights  of  phraseology,  Mr.  Gait  sometimes  de- 
scends a  little  too  low,  as  *  wee  Scottish  lairds;'  p.  95.  *  this  diplo- 
matic rascal/ — p.  123.  '  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  her  sweetheart.' — 
&c. 

Tlie  master  of  a  style  so  truly  classical  is  equally  conspicuout»  for 
the  taste  and  discrimiuatiou  which  he  displays  in  estimating  the  mpp 
rits  of  other  writers.  *  There  is/  saith  he,  ^  a  veiy  pretty  monkhai 
morality  in  the  British  Museum,'  of  which  the  firbt  stanza,  in  ui^ 
same  strain  w  ith  all  that  follows,  is  this : 

^  Brother  Eneas,  I  you  pray, 
Pleasing  to  you,  it  that  it  be, 
To  the  castle  a  little  way 
I'hat  you  vouchsafe  to  go  with  roe.' — p.  69- 

And  now  our  historian,  so  graciously  disposed  to  be  delighted 
with  this  very  pretty  morality,  from  some  change  of  the  wind,  or 
some  inauspicious  aspect  of  the  heavens,  suddenly  becomes  ex- 
tremely morose,  and  fastidious.  *  1  have  never  been  able  (he  says) 
to  bring  myself  to  entertain  any  feeling  approximating  to  respect 
for  the  works  of  Cluiucer^  Gower,  or  Lydgate,  and  the  other  tribe 
of  rhymers  that  preceded  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIl.'  If  Mr. 
Gait  came  into  the  world  without  faculties  to  understand  or, an 
heart  to  feel  the  sublimity  and  pathos,  or  even  the  wit  and  humour, 
of  Chaucer,  or  to  distinguish  those  qualities  from  the  tame  medio- 
crity of  Gower,  and  the  tedious  insipidity  of  Lydgate,  who  qan 
help  it  f  In  the  same  taste  and  spirit,  we  are  assured  that  he  never 
could  read  the  Utopia.  We  suppose  that  he  had  the  misfortune 
of  meetuig  with  it  in  the  original. 

With  all  the  solemn  parade  of  political  wisdom,  the  author  is  so 
entirely  destitute  of  political  morality  as  to  avow  sentiments  more 
profligate  perhaps  than  any  which  the  world  has  heard  since  the 
days  of  Machiavel.  *  The  ministers  of  Henry  VUI.  (we  are  told) 
wanted  that  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  effects  of  existing  circum- 
stances, which  alo.ie  enables  statesmen  to  dignify,  and  even  to  hal- 
loWy  those  acts  of  temporary  injustice,  which  seem  so  often  mys- 
teriously imposed  upon  their  transactions.' — p.  248.  Yet  this  au- 
dacious advocate  for  the  pernicioui  doctriue .  that  ends  sanctity 
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tneansy  can,  in  the  same  page,  talk  of  examples  of  '  public  derelid- 
tion,  that  sicken  to  disgust,  and  sour  into  misanthropy^  the  feelings 
of  historians.'  Pity  that  feeling  so  nice  should  be  so  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  hardened  insensibility  to  the  plainest  distinctions  between 
l^ht  and  wrong!  Again.  ^  Wolsey's  avidity  to  atiiass  wealth  was 
contrasted  with  an  expenditure  so  generous,  that  it  lost  die  name 
of  avarice  and  deserved  to  be  dignified  with  that  of  ambition.  His 
ostentation  was  so  richly  blended  with  munificence  and  hospitality, 
that  it  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  love  of  distinction  than 
to  vanity,  and  his  pride  was  so  nearly  allied  to  honour  and  justice 
that  it  seemed  to  be  essential  to  his  accomplishments  as  a  states- 
man/ By  what  moral  alchemy,  we  would  ask,  (as  our  author  is  a 
professor  of  that  occult  science,)  can  ohe  vice  be  transmuted  into 
Another;  or  avidity  to  amass  wealth  cease  to  be  avarice,  and  as- 
Minie  the  nature  of  ambition  ?  Had  we  been  dealing  with  a  Chris- 
tian moralist,  we  should  also  inquire  how  pride  can  be  essential  to 
tfie  accomplishment  of  any  character  under  any  circumstances — the 
individual  vice  of  the  human  heart  which,  though  often  united  to 
great  qualities,  pobons  and  destroys  them  all  f 

It  is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  discourse,  that  Mr.  Gait 
belongs  to  a  certain  class  of  benevolent  and  industrious  persons  who, 
by  whatever  style  and  title  they  may  dignify  themselves,  whether 
political  philosophers,  original  thinkers,  unprejudiced  and  indepen- 
dent men,  &c.  8cc.  having  discovered  that  in  the  present  state  of 
human  society  '  whatever  is  is  wrong,'  have  most  graciously  under- 
taken to  enlighten  mankind,  some  by  works  of  direct  and  solemn 
institution,  others,  as  the  author  before  us,  under  the  more  agreea- 
ble veil  of  real  history,  and  a  third  sort,  in  the  still*  more  seductive 
form  of  invented  narration.  Nevertheless,  at  such  an  immenst 
distance  is  the  world,  at  present,  from  the  point  of  intellectual  per- 
fectibility, that  there  are  many  natures  so  stubborn,  and  many  un- 
derstandings so  hicorrigible,  as  to  maintain,  that  the  old  school  of 
politics,  morality,  and  religion,  is,  according  to  tlieir  poor  concep- 
tions, neither  quite  so  antiquated,  nor  so  worthless,  as  to  be  aban- 
doned for  any  of  those  theories  which  have  been  oifered  in  their 
place. .  Nay,  so  illiberal  are  those  men  as  to  affirm,  concerning  thtt 
professors  <rf  the  new  academy,  that  they  are  shallow,  petulant, 
dogmatical,  and  half-informed;  that  their  hearts  are  as  bad  as  their 
heads  are  dull ;  railing  at  the  established  seminaries  of  education) 
which  would  have  taught  them  both  to  reason  and  to  feel;  envious 
of  the  honours  paid  to  departed  genius,  to  no  participation  in  which 
they  are  ever  to  attain,  and  detesting  all  the  existing  distinctions  of 
society,  to  which  notwithstanding,  mey  would  gladly  whi  their  way 
through  ruin  and  bloodshed. 

Thia  is  an  hideous  portrait ;  but  so  di8tinctl}[  has  the  original 

(wUH* 
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(with  the  exception  only  of  the  last  feature)  been  placed  before  our 
eyes  during  the  perusal  of  the  present  work,  that,  in  justice  to  our 
readers,  we  could  not  forbear  to  paint  it. 


• 

Art.  XL'  The  Genuine  Rejected  Addresses  presented  to  the 
Comrditiee  of  Management  for  Drur^-Lane  Theatre;  preceded 
hy  that  written  by  Lord  Byron ^  and  adopted  by  the  Committee. 
iVrMillan.     3  812. 

Rejected  jlddresscs;  or,  the  Nez&  Theatruin  Poetarum.  London. 
Miller.    1812. 

* 

TPHERE  is  scarcely  any  species  of  poetical  composition  which 
•*    is  so  peculiarly  our  own  as  prologues,  epilogues,  and  other 
theatrical  addresses. 

The  prologues  of  the  Greeks  have  nothing  in  conamon  with  ours 
but  the  name.  '  The  prologue,*  according  to  *  Aristotle,  *  is  that 
part  of  a  tragedy  which  precedes  the  parode,\oT  first  song  of  the  cho- 
tus,>  and  *  it  may  therefore,'  says  'K^orneille,  ^  be  likened  to  our  first 
act.'  ^  Tragcp.dia  neque  argnmentum  habet  nee  prologum  separatum, 
sed  in  persona  aliqua  ad  fabulam  pertinentem.';]:  Euripides,  not 
very  ingeniously,  employed  a  person  of  the  drama,  or  a  god  or 
goddess  ex  machine,  as  prologue,  to  explain  either  what  had 
already  passed,  or  (lest  the  audience  should  be  impatient)  what  was 
about  to  happen ;  and  this  practice,  though  Corneille  very  justly 
calls  it  ^  grossiere,*  has  obtained  in  some  degree  on  the  modem 
stage ;  nor  are  the  French  tragedians  (especially  Corneille  himself) 
exempt  from  the  absurdity  of  opening  the  drama  by  a  long  expla- 
natory monologue. 

The  Romans  (notwithstanding  Scaliger's  etymolc^ical  doubt§) 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  disconnect  the  prologue  from  the 
piece  itself.  In  Plautus  it  is  a  speech  spoken  by  a  person  not 
belonging  to  the  play,  and  generally  intended  to  give  the  audi- 
ence certain  necessary  information  as  to  preceding  events.  Hie  mag- 
nificent chorusses  prefixed  to  every  act  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  V.  . 
are  indeed  less  chorusses  than  prologues  of  this  kind. 

Terence  improved  still  farther  on  the  improvements  of  Plautus. 
His  prologue  satisfies   pretty  accurately  our  English  sense  of  i\m 

*  Poetic.  25. 

t  Disc,  du  Poi'ine  dram.  p.  r>9.     Ed.  1701. 
X  Seal.  Poet.  1.  i.  c.  9. 

$  Mirum  vero  si  prulogus  tota  re*  latioa  est,  qooinodo  inTtoit  nointii  grscuni.— 
Poet.  1.  i.  c  9. 

word ; 
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word;  it  acknowledged  the  sources  from 'which  he  borrowed  his 
plot ;  it  offered  opinions  on  questipns  of  dramatic  taste ;  it  re- 
pelled attacks  of  envious  rivals^  and  it  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
the  good  will  of  his  audience.  The  information  which  used  to  b« 
so  awkwardly  conveyed  in  a  formal  introductory  soliloquy,  Terenc« 
Embodies  in  the  piece  itself,  and  contrives  (though  not  always  very 
gracefully)  to  introduce  into  his  dialogue. 

The  use  of  prologues  in  the  way  that  they  were  employed  by  Te- 
rence, and  are  still  employed  by  us,  the  continental  stage  seems 
wholly  to  have  abandoned.  C3ccasioually  an  address  under  that 
name  has  been  prefixed  to  a  French  play,  in  which  some  heathen  d]<« 
vinity  (as  in  the  prolop:ue  to  '  Androniede')  or  some  allegorical  per- 
sonage (as  in  that  to  '  Esther')  is  introduced  to  offer . '  une  louangtt 
adroite  du  prince  devant  qui  ces  poemes  doivent  ^tre  representfes ;' 
but,  adds  Corueill^,*  *  je  no  pense  pas  qu'on  y  puisse  ruisonnabie* 
ment  introdu^re  que  des  dieux  imaginaires  de  Tantiquite ;  qui  n« 
laissent  pas  tdutefois  de  parler  des  choses  de  notre  terns,  par  une 
fiction  poetique,qut  fait  un  grand  accomodement  du  theatre/  This 
practice,  however,  always  infrequent,  has  been  in  the  modem  times 
of  the  French  stage  wholly  disused ;  though  we  believe  that  operas 
and  farces  have  still  occasional  poetical  introductions. 

The  earliest  of  our  English  dramatical  attempts,  the  Mysteries, 
have  a  kind  of  prologue.  To  the  tragedy  or  interlude  "of  *  God's 
Pltimises  to  Men,'  1538,  in  which  Pater  Cagleslis,  Justus  Noah, 
Moses  Sanctus,  Adam  primus  homo,  8cc.  are  interlocutors ;  th« 
author,  Johan  Bale,  is  prolocutor,  who  delivers  a  very  pious 
prologue,  in  which  he  seems  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  '  High 
Grace*  against  that  of  free-will  and  the  merit  of  works.  Our  plays, 
however,  and  with  them  our  prologues,  rapidly  improved,  and  in 
1582,  we  have  a  prologue  to  Edwards's  D^mon  and  Pythias  in  re- 
gular rhyme,  discussing  questions  of  dramatic  propriety,  and  quot- 
ii^  Horace  in  defence  of  his  opinions :  our  readers  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  so  early  a  specimen  of  a  critical  prologue.  The 
greatest  skill  in  comedy  is,  says  our  author,  to  paint  to  the 
life;  . 

— -^ —     ■  to  frame  each  person  so 

That  by  bis  dominon  talke,  you  may  bis  nature  know. 

A  Royster  ought  not  preach ;  that  were  too  strange  to  hear ; 

But  as  from  virtue  he  dothe  swerve,  so  ought  his  wordes  appear. 

The  old  man  sober,  younge  man  rash,  the  lover  high  in  joys, 

The  matron  grave,  the  harlot  wiide  and  full  of  wanton  toyes, 

Which,  all  in  one  course,  as  they  no  wise  do  agree, 

So  correspondent  to  their  kind,  tbc^jr  speeches  ought  to  be. 

*  Diie.  du  Po«xDt  Dram.  45. 

^  -     Which 
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The  history  of  the  epilogue  is  ver^  short :  the  Greeks  had  none, 
the  Honiatis  next  lo  iiune;  '  Valetu  et  plauclite'  was  their  conci 
form  of  dismUsal ;  and  we  have  never  seen,  in  any  French  or  I' 
lian  work,  any  form  of  epilogue  wlialeier.  It  is,  we  presui 
•xclusivcly  our  own,  and  was,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  notli 
more  at  lirst  than  a  snug,  or  speech,  making  part  of  the  play.  M: 
of  our  earlier  dramas  conclude  in  this  way :  to  Damon  and  Pjf- 
thias,  the  prologue  to  which  we  have  quoted,  there  is  also  an  epi- 
loftue  under  the  title  of  '  The  Last  Song;  and  Twelfth  Night,  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  other  of  Shakespeare's  comedies, 
conclude  wiih  an  i-pilogical  simg,  Sometimts,  though  delivered 
by  one  of  the  characters,  it  was  distinct  froni  the  play:  Prospero 
upeakH  such  an  epilogue  to  die  Tempest,  in  rhyme,  and  Rosalind 
uiiuther  to  '  As  you  Like  T<,'  in  proae,  and  in  diis  she  acquaints  us 
that  it  was  unusual  to  assi<^ii  this  duty  to  the  female  parts ;  a  proof 
tliat  it  was  usual  U>  have  epilogues.  Ven'  soon,  however,  the  epi- 
logue became  wholly  disconnected  from  the  play  and  the  dramatit 
personx,  and  for  these  two  hnndied  years  has  been,  as  we  see  it 
now  a-days,  sometimes  spoken  in  character,  and  sometimes  not ; 
frequently  with  alluiiun  to  the  preceding  scenes,  and  often  without. 
It  had  been  upon  all  subjects,  and  in  alfmetrea,  and  often  without 
tny  metre:  the  single  consistency  of  character  thathappeara  to  pi 
serve,  19  its  levity.  We  recollect  but  two  instances  of  grave  ej 
logues,  the  one  to  Thompson's  'Agamemnon;'  die  other  to  Shi 
ridan's  '  Semiramis ;'  and  in  both,  a  laboured  apology  is  made  for 
being  serioiiit,  and  plausible  leasons  are  urged  against  tlie  gayety 
of  modem  epilogues,  '  whose  niiilh  but  deadens  generous  woe-' 
Tills,  in  theory,  may  be  very  just;  but  tlie  experience  of  three  cen- 
turies has  decided,  that,  iifter  an  anxious  attention  during  iive  long 
acts  of  either  tragedy  or  comedy,  the  mind  becomes  impatient  of 
didactics,  and  is  vulgar  enough  tu  be  pleased  with  the  guy  absur- 
llities  of  epilogues  and  farces. 

From  prologues  and  epilogues,  the  progress  of  the  theatrical 
muse  to  Occasional  Addresses  was  easy ; '  play  in"  before  the  king,' 
or  at '  Oxford,'  were,  in  Dryden's  day,  the  usual  subjects  of  tliesa 
compositions.  In  taler  times  the  secession  from  the  stage,  or  death 
of  favourite  actors  has  produced  valedictory  addresses  of  consider- 
able merit ;  but  llie  ocening  of  a  new  theatre  is,  naturally,  the  oc- 
casion on  which  the  highest  etforls  of  this  species  of  poetry  hat 
been  expected  by  the  public. 

We  do  not  think  those  expectations  have  been  realized  ;  the  best 
that  has  ever  grai'ed  such  an  ucciitiiun  is  .lohnson's,  on  the  opening 
of  Drury  Lane  in  1747 ;  and  yet  it  is-  far  from  excellent — it  has 

what) 
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what,  in  so  short  a  production,  is  the  less  pardonable^  some  strikii 
faults — of  bombast;  as, 

*  Panting  time  toiled  after  him  m  vain/ 
—of  conceit  and  pun ;  as, 

*  For  we  that  live  to  please  must  please  to  hve :' 

but  it  has  also  great  beauties,  aikd  is,  ou  the  whole,  a  fiionument  of 
Ilia  taste  and  powers,  such  as  we  tind  that 

• Not  an  hundred  wits  can  raise, 

»  Such  wits  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days/ 

All  later  pieces  of  this  sort  are  already  sunk  in  oblivion ;  indeed, 
except  this,  and  two  or  three  other  prologues  by  Johnson,  that  of 
Pope  to  Cato,  (the  best  piece  of  the  kind  ever  written,)  and  a  few, 
very  few  of  Dryden's,  ii  would  do  our  poetical  character  but  little 
injury*  if  the  whole  species  of  theatrical  addresses,  grave  and  gay, 
were  erased  ^om  our  literature  ;  nor  can  we  find,  in  those  recent 
efforts  which  have  led  us  into  this  examination,  any  one  which  we 
l^ould  desire  to  save  from  the  general  doom. 

It  seems,  the  rebuilding  of  the  theatre  at  Drury  Lane,  after  its  late 
destruction  by  fire,  wis  managed  by  a  certain  committee,  to  whom 
klso  %va8  confided,  amidst  other  minor  and  mechanical  arrangements, 
the  care  of  procuring  an  occasional  prologdl^.  This  committee,  if 
it  was  wbely  selected  for  its  other  duties,  could  not,  we  may  well 
fuppose,  be  greatly  qualified  for  this,  and,  accordingly,  with  due" 
modesty,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  tradesmen,  they  advertised  for 
the  best  poetical  address,  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  within  a  certain 
tnimber  of  days,  folded  and  directed  in  a  given  form, — in  short,  like 
the  tendef  for  a  public  contract. 

The  result  has  been  just  what  we  should  have  expected  from  sO; 
auspiciotis  a  beginning,  in  every  respect  but  two ;  one  is  that,  to 
Our  great  astonishment,  three  and  forty  persons  were  found  to  conr^ 
tend  for  this  prize ;  and  the  other,  that  amongst  these  are  to  hf 
(oiittd  two  or  diree  persons  who  appear  to  have  some  share  of  tast^ 
and  genius. 

The  three  tfnd  forty  addresses,  however,  properly  folded,  sealei^ 
marked,  and  directed,  reached  the  committee :  we  can  easily  imat 
ribe  the  modest  dismay  with  which  they  viewed  their  increasing 
fio4rd8;diQr  began  to  think  diat  it  would  have  been  easier  anqi 
saf^'*td' trust  to  the  reputation  and  taste  of  Mr.  Scott  or  Mr.. 
Sociihey,  Mr.  Campbell,  or  Mr.  Rogers,  than  to  have  pledged 
th^SMeiVei  to  the  task  of  making  a  choice  and  selection  in  a  mat* 
ter  of  which  what  litde  they  knew  was  worse  than  nothing.-^ 


MMOT* 
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The  builders  of  the  lofty  pile  were  totally  at  a  toss  to  know 
how  to  dispose  of  the  builders  of  the  lofty  rhyme — tlie  latter  all 
spoke  different  languages^  and  all^  to  the  fonuery  equally  uuintel- 
ligible.  Hie  committee  were  alike  confounded  with  the  number 
of  addresses  and  their  own  debates.  No  such  confusion  of  tongues 
had  accompanied  any  erection  since  the  building  of  Babel.  Nor 
could  matters  have  been  set  to  rights,  (unless  by  a  miracle,)  if 
the  convenient,  though  not  very  candid  plan  of  rejecting  all  the 
addresses  had  not  occurred,  as  a  '  mezzotermine'  in  which  the 
whole  committee  might  safely  agree ;  and  the  addresses  were  reject- 
ed accordingly.  We  do  not  think  that  they  deserved,  in  true  poeti- 
cal justice,  a  better  fate ;  not  one  was  excellent,  two  or  three  only 
were  tolerable,  and  the  rest  so  execrable  that  we  wonder  this  com- 
mittee of  tmle  did  not  agree  upon  one  of  them.  But  as  the  several 
bards  were  induced  to  expend  their  precious  time  and  more  precious 
paper,  by  the  implied  engagement  ou  the  part  of  the  coninuttee, 
that  the  best  bidder  should  have  tlie  contract,  we  think  they  have 
a  right  to  protest  agnin^t  the  injustice  of  this  wholesale  rejectioiu 
It  was  about  as  fair  as  it  would  be  in  Messrs.  Bish  and  Carter, 
after  they  had  disposed  of  all  their  lottery  tickets,  to  acquaint  the 
holders  that  there  should  be  no  drawing,  but  that  they  intended  to 
transfer  tlie  ,£'20,000  prize  to  an  acquaintance  of  their  own.  The 
committee,  we  readily  admit,  made  an  absurd  engs^ement;  but 
surely  they  were  bound  to  keep  it. 

^  In  the  dilemma  to  which,'  says  the  preface  to  the  Genuine  Ad* 
dresses,  '  diat  learned  body  was  reduced  by  the  rejection  of  all  the 
biddings,  they  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  Lord  Byron,  who 
prescribed  in  their  case  a  com  position  which  bears  the  houour  of 
his  name,  and  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  following  collection.* 

We  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  expressing  our  very  favour* 
able  opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  poetical  powers,  and  we  shall,  there- 
fore, with  the  less  hesitation,  confess  that  it  was  not  to  a  person 
distinguished  only  by  a  work  so  little  critical  or  didactic  iu  its 
thoughts  or  style,  that  we  should  have  thought  of  applying  in  such 
an  emergency.  We  were  therefore  not  at  all  disappointed  at  find- 
ing his  lordship's  composition,  marked  indeed  with  brilliant  touches 
of  poetry,  but,  on  the  whole,  if  not  unworthy  of,  at  least  very  ill* 
suited  to  the  occasion. 

We  shall  enter  into  little  detail  of  criticism  on  this  successful 
address;  but  a  few  observations  will  be  expected  from  us;  and, 
first,  we  must  protest  against  the  stale  common-place  of  Itr 
menting  that '  Shakespeare  has  ceased  to  reign,'  because,  forsooth^ 
a  play-house  is  burned  down.  It  does,  we  believe,  so  happen,  thai 
the  late  Drury  l^ne  theatre  exhibited,  in  its  time,  fewer  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  than  aiiy  of  its  predecessors  or  rivals;  and  yet  Lord 

Byron  I 
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Byron,  aiid  twenty-seven  out  of  the  forty-three  rejected  poets,  have^ 
to  a  bdrd,  hailed,  iDToked,  embodied,  reviTed,  enshrined,  enthroned^ 
and  consecrated  Shakespeare  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  build' 
ing  a  new  theatre  upon  the  site  of  an  old  one  lately  burned 
down. 

The  fire  is,  we  think,  somewhat  too  (^otidpicUousi  in  Lord  Byron^i^ 
address,  and  the  comparison  of  it  to  '  Israel's  pillar,'  at  once  inju* 
diciouB  and  incorrect;  the  fiery  pillar  of  the  Israelites  was  a  flame^ 
not  of  devastation  and  ruin,  but  of  guidance  and  security ;— not  a 
conflagration,  but  a  beacon.  How  it  resembles  the  Drury  Lane 
fire,  except  in  the  common  quality  of  being  visible,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive ;  and  even  in  this  particular,  any  other  fire  that  ever  blazed 
would  have  afforded,  we  think,  a  more  appropriate  allusion < 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  think,  that  the  com* 
mittee  was  as  wrong,  in  point  of  taste,  ias  it  was  in  point  of  fair 
dealing.  Two  or  three  of  the  rejected  addresses  appear  quite  as 
proper  for  the  occasion,  as  that  which  has  been  adopted,  and  one 
of  them,  though  not  so  brilliant,  rather  more  so.  Had  his 
lordship's  address  been  sent  anonymously  to  the  committee,  we 
do  not  doubt  that  it  would  have  experienced  the  same  kind  treat- 
ment which  these  excellent  and  truly  impartial  judges  bestowed  on 
all  the  rest. 

We  now  arrive  at  *  the  Rejected  Addresses,' a  jeu  d'esprit  which 
has  had  so  mpch  success  as  to  oblige  the  others  to  advertize  them-^ 
selves  as  genuine ;  and  declare,  with  great  solemnity  of  assertion^ 
that  they  are  the  real  Simon  Pures.  This  little  work  comprizes  a 
number  of  imitations  and  parodies  of  our  best  and  our  worst  living 
poets,  executed  with  great  humour,  discrimination^  and  good  taste^ 
and  exhibiting  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  gross  ribaldry  of  the 
efforts  to  be  comrcal  which  we  noticed  in  a  former  article.^ 

The  imitation  of  the  noble  author  of  the  successful  address  \^ 
written  in  the  stanza  of  Childe  Harold,  and  is  slyly  entitled,  *  Cui 
Bono  r'  the  pococurante  style  of  the  fastidious  pilgrim  is  happil/ 
imitated. 

*  Sated  with  home,  of  wife,  ofcliildreri  tired, 
The  restless  soul  is  driven  abroad  to  roam  ; 
Sated  abroad,  all  seen,  yet  nought  admired. 
The  restless  soul  is  driven  to  ramble  home ; 
Sated  with  both,  beneath  new  Dfiify's  dome* 
The  fiend  Enmii  a^vhile  consents  to  pine, 
There  growls,  and  curses,  like  a  deadly  Onome^ 
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Scorning  to  view  fantastic  Columbine, 
Viewing  with  scorn  and  hate  the  nonsense  of  the  Nine/ 

—p.  11. 

Nothing  in  Childe  Harold  exceeds  the  sublimity  of  ennui  and- 
carelessness  which  the  conclusion  of  the  8th  stanza  presents. 

'  Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought, 
And  nought  is  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is  nought.' 

— p  15. 

Our  readers  will  be  amused  by  the  following  parody  on  a  beauti- 
ful jpassage  of  Southey's  Kehama^  which  was  quoted  by  us  in  our 
feview  of  that  work.* 

'  Midfiighl,  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Tower-hill  to  Piccadilly  snored  ! 

Midnight,  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Indra  drew  the  essence  of  repose. 
See  with  what  crimson  fury, 
By  Indra  fann'd,  the  god  of  fire  ascends  the  walls  of  Drury ; 
The  tops  of  houses,  blue  with  lead. 
Bend  beneath  the  landlord's  tread ; 
Master  and  'prentice,  serving  man  and  lord, 
Nailor  and  taylor. 
Grazier  and  brazier, 
Thro'  streets  and  alleys  pour'd. 
All,  all  abroad  io  gaze, 
And  wonder  at  the  blaze^ 
Thick  calf;'  fat  foot,  and  slim  knee« 
Mounted  on  roof  and  chimney. 
The  mighty  roast,  the  mighty  stevir 

To  see; 
As  if  the  dismal  view 
Were  but  to  them  a  mighty  jubilee.' — pp.  29,  30. 

Yamen,  the  god  of  fire,  however,  soon  consumes  old  Drury,  but 
lie  is  in  a  dreadful  anxiety  lest  the  proprietors  should  agree  to  res- 
cue his  prey  from  him  by  rebuilding  the  theatre. 

^  The  lawyers  are^met  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
And  Yamen's  visage  grows  blanker  and  blanker. 
The  lawyers  are  met  at  the  Anchor  and  Crown, 
And  Yamen's  cheek  is  a  russety  brown. 
Veshnoo,  now  thy  work  proceeds ; 
The  solicitor  reads, 


^»mm^ 
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And,  merit  of  merit ! 
Red  WBK  and  green  ferret 
Are  fix'd  at  the  foot  of  the  deeds  !* — pp.  35, 36. 

From  the  parody  of  Walter  Scott  we  know  not  what  to  select 
— ^it  is  all  good;  the  effect  of  the  fire  on  the  town,  and  the  descrip 
tion  of  a  fire-man  in  his  ofiScial  apparel,  may  be  quoted  as  amusing 
speciment  of'  the.  n^uapplkaiion  of  the  st)rle  and  metre  of  Mr. 
Scott's  ftdmkable  romances. 


«" 


-  So  Lontlon's  sons  in  nightcap  woke, 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames, 
For  shouts  were  heard  mid  fire  and  smoke 
And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke, 

**  The  Playhouse  is  in  flames." 
And  lo !  where  Catherine  Street  extends^ 
,  A  fiery  tail  its  lustre  lends 

To  every  window  pane : 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 
And  Barbican,  moth-eaten  fort. 
And  Covent  Garden  kennels  sport, 

A  bright  ensanguined  drain ; 
Meux's  new  brewhouse  shows  the  light, 
Rowland  Hiirs>  chapel,  and  the  height 

Where  patent  shot  they  sell : 
The  Tennis  Court,  so  fair  and  tall. 
Partakes  the  ray,  with  Surgeons*  Hall, 
The  ticket  porters'  house  of  call, 
Old  Bedlam,  close  by  London  Wall, 
Wright's  shrimp  and  oyster  shop  Withal, 

And  Richardson  s  Hotel.  ,» 

*  The  summoned  firemen  woke  at  call, 
And  hied  them  to  their  stations  all. 
Starting  from  short  and  broken  snoose, 
£ach  sought  his  pond'rous  hobnaiFd  shoeiy 
But  first  his  worsted  hosen  plied. 

Plush  breeches  next  in  crimson  died. 

His  nether  bulk  embraced ; 
Then  jacket  thick  of  red  or  blue, 
Whose  massy  shoulder  gave  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  respective  crew, 

In  tin  er  copper  trac'd. 
The  engines  thunder'd  thro'  the  street. 
Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  ail  complete, 
lAod  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 

Along  the  pavement  paced. 

*  And  one,  the  leader  of  the  bend, 
Stom  Cbaripg  Cross  alon^  the  Straodi 
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Like  stag  by  bei^gles  hunted  h^rd, 
Ran  till  he  stopp'd  at  Vin'gar  Yard. 
^     The  burning  badge  hi»  shoulder  bore, 
The  belt  and  oil-skin  hat  he  wore^ 
The  cane  he  had  his  men  to  bang, 

Show'd  foreman  of  the  British  gang.' 

■ 

Mr.  Colridge  will  not^  we  fear^  be  as  much  entertained  as  we 
were  with  his  ^  Playhouse  Musiiigs/  which  begift  with-obaraoteristi- 
cal  pathos  and  simplicity^  and  put  us  much  in  mind  of  the  affect* 
ing  story  of  old  Poulter's  mare« 

*  My  pensive  Public,  wherefore  look  you  sad  } 
1  had  a  grandmother,  she  kept  a  donkey 
To  carry  to  the  mart  her  crockery  ware, 
And  when  that  donkey  look'd  me  in  the  face, 
His  face  was  sad !  and  you  are  sad',  my  Public !' 

Under  the  title  of  '  The  Theatre/  we  find  an  imitation  of  Mn 
Crabbe,  which  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  though  it  partakes  least 
of  the  nature  of  the  parody,  the  best  in  point  of  resemblance ; 
the  reason  of  which  is  obviously  because  the  subject  is  not 
very  dissimilar  from  those  which  Mr.  Crabbe  treats.  The  follow- 
ing lines,  we  think,  our  gravest  readers  will  admit  to  be  very  good 
mimicry. 

*  Tis  swe6t  to  view  from  half  past  five  to  six. 
Our  long  wax  candles,  with  shorl^ cotton  wicks, 
Touch'd  by  the  lamplighters  Promethean  art, 
Start  into  light  and  make  the  lighter  start : 
To  see  red  Phcebus  through  the  gallery  pane 
Tinge  with  his  beam  the  beams  of  Drury  Lane^ 
While  gradual  parties  fill'our  widen'd  pit. 
And  gape,  and  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  they  sit. 

At  first,  while  vacant  seats  give  choice  and  ease« 
Distant  or  near,  they  settle  where  they  please ; 
But  when  the  multitude  contracts  the  span, 
And  seats  are  rare,  they  settle  where  they  can. 

Now  the  full  benches,  to  late  comers,  doom 
No  room  for  standing,  miscall'd  standing  room. 

Hark !  the  check  taker  moody  silence  breaks, 
And  bawling  "  Pit  full,"  gives  the  check  he  takes ; 
Yet  onward  still,  the  gathering  numbers  cram. 
Contending  crowders  shout  the  frequent  damn. 
And  all  is  bustle,  squeeze,  row,  jabbering,  and  jam 

We  have  not  room  to  notice  the  imitations  of  minor  poets  ;  hi 
Chem  the  pleasantry  must  aaturally  be  less  prominent^  and  -they 

are 
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tre  of  course  less  amusing,  but  thej  are  all  executed  witb  consi- 
derable merit.  In  one  single  point  the  pardodist  has  failed — there 
IS  a  certain  Doctor  Busby,  whose  supposed  address  is  a  transla- 
tion called  ^  Architectural  Atoms,  intended  to  be  recited  by  the 
translator's  son.'  Unluckily,  however,  for  the  wag  who  had  pre- 
pared this  fun,  the  genuine  serious  absurdity  of  Doctor  Busby 
and  his  son,  has  cast  all  his  humour  into  the  shade.  The  doctor 
from  the  boxes,  and  the  son  from  the  stage,  have  actually  endea- 
voured, it  seems,  to  recite  addresses,  which  they  call  monologues^ 
and  unalogues,  and  which,  foi  extravagant  folly,  tumid  meanness, 
and  vulgar  affectation,  set  all  the  powers  of  parody  at  utter  de- 
fiance. 

We  hope  we  shall  be  excused  in  having  occupied  sO  much  space 
with  a  subject  that  is  of  mere  temporary  interest,  and  of  so  little 
importance :  but  we  thought  it  not  amiss  to  notice  a  style  of  com- 
position which  is,  as  we  have  before  said,  almost  peculiar  to  this 
country,  and  to  catch,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  features  of 
the  lighter  literature  of  the  day. 


Art.  XII.     An  Historical  and  Critical  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Petrarch,   8vo.  pp.279.  Edinburgh;  Ballantyne. 

nPHE  author  of  the  volume  before  us,  has  directed  his  views 
-*•    towards  a  subject  involved  in  much  obscurity : — as  it  is  a  fa- 
vourite topic,  he  has  shewn  no  inconsiderable  share  of  acuteness  in 
his  arguments,  and  of  patience  in  his  researches. 

The  substance  of  this  work,  as  he  informs  us,  has  already  ap- 
peared in  two  separate  publications ;  it  is  now  brought  forward 
with  some  enlargements,  and  thrown  into  one  continued  essay. 
TTie  biographers  of  Petrarch  have  allowed  that  the  history  of  Laura 
is  very  imperfectly  known;  and  nothing  decisive  as  to  her  family, 
and  condition,  was  supposed  to  be  established,  until  the  Abb6  de 
Sade,  in  his  elaborate  work,  (Memoires  pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,) 
tendeavoured  to  prove  that  the  mistress  of  Petrarch,  was  Laura  de 
Novas,  who  married  Hugh  de  Sade  his  ancestor,  and  was  the  mo- 
ther of  eleven  children ;  that  her  acquaintance  with  Petrarch  did 
not  commence  till  after  her  marriage ;  and  that  this  amour y  though 
carried  on  through  the  whole  period  of  her  married  state,  was  ne- 
vertheless a  passion  honnite — ^That  Laura,  in  order  to  keep  alive 
the  ardour  of  his  passion,  thought  proper  to  feign  a  coldness  of 
demeanor,  and  to  exhibit  some  marks  of  rigour,  for  by  this  reci- 
procal  succession  of  kindness  and' reserve,  says  the  Abbe,  shecoh^ 

M  3  trivcd. 
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trive4»  though  a  woman  of  sensibility  and  prudence/ to  enslave  tba 
greatest  poet  of  his  s^e,  without  the  smallest  imputation  on  her  cha^ 
racter. — To  drstroy  this  hypothesis,  by  proving  that  the  evidenco 
on  which  it  is  founded  is  inadmissible,  is  the  attempt  of  the  author 
of  this  essay.    The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  case. 

In  an  ancient  manuscript  of  Virgil,  formerly  in  the  Ambrosiaii 
library  at;  Milan,  and  now  at  Paris,  among  many  notes  in  Petrarcb'i 
hand-writing,  was  one  beginning,  ^  Laura  propriis  virtuUbus  ilhis^ 
tris/  &c.  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation. 

^  Laura,  illustrious  by  the  virtues  she  possessed,  and  celebrated  du- 
ring many  years  by  my  verses,  appeared  to  my  eyes,  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  6th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1327,  at  Avignon,  in  the  church. 
of  St.  Clair,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  was  then  in  my  early 
youth.  In  the  same  town,  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  in 
the  year  1348,  this  light,  this  sun  withdrew  from  the  world.  I  was  then 
at  Verona,  ignorant  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  me.  A  letter  I 
received  from  my  Ludovico,  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month, 
brought  me  the  cruel  information.  Her  body,  so  beautiful,  so  pure, 
was  deposited,  on  the  day  of  her  death,  after  vespers,  in  the  church  of 
the  Cordeliers.  Her  soul,  as  Seneca  has  said  of  Africanus,  I  am  con- 
fident, returned  to  heaven,  from  whence  it  came.  For  the  purpose  of 
often  dwelling  on  the  sad  remembrance  of  so  severe  a  loss,  I  have  writ- 
en  these  particulars  in  a  book  that  comes  frequently  under  my  inspec- 
tion. I  have  thus  prepared  for  myself  a  pleasure  mingled  with  pain. 
My  loss,  ever  present  to  my  memory,  will  teach  me,  that  th^re  is  no 
longer  any  thing  in  this  life  which  can  afford  me  delight :  That  it  is  now 
time  that  I  should  renounce  Babylon,  since  the  chain  which  bound  me 
to  it  with  so  tender  an  attachment,  is  broken.  Nor  will  this,  with  the 
assistance  of  Almighty  God,  be  difficult.  My  mind,  turning  to  the 
past,  will  set  before  me  all  the  superfluous  cares  that  have  engaged 
me ;  all  the  deceitful  hopes  that  I  have  entertained ;  and  the  unexpected 
and  affiicting  consequences  of  ail  my  projects.' — pp.  56,  67« 

In  1533,  two  hundred  years  after  this  period,  Maurice  de  Sevet^ 
an  antiquary  of  Lyon,  made  a  search  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers 
for  the  tomb  of  L^ura :-;— he  discovered  a  plain  stone  in  the  burial 
place  of  the  Sade  family ;  it  was  without  any  inscription,  and  though 
It  afforded  no  indication  of  being  the  grave  of  Laura,  at  least  it  gave 
no  proof  to  the  contrary.  When  the  grave  was  opened,  some  bones 
were  found,  together  with  a  little  casket  of  lead,  fastened  with  a 
brass  wire,  which  inclosed  a  ]>iece  of  parchment,  and  a  bronze  ni^ 
dal,  having  on  one  side  a  very  little  woman,  and  around  it  the  four 
letters  m  L  m  i.  The  parchment  contained  a  sonnet,  w  hicli  Seves  with 
great  diflBculty  decyphered;  it  was  written  in  praise  of  Petrarch's 
mistress,  and  intimated  that  this  ^  green  and  beautiful  laurel  sprang 
and  died  in  the  city  of  Avignon.'  If  it  be  true  that  the  medal,  and 
Sonnet  (which  must  have  been  written  by  a  friend  of  Petrarch,  as 

he 
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he  was  at  Verona  when  Laura  died)  were  found  in  the  grave,  it 
would  givea  colour  of  truth  to  the  Ahh^  de  Sade's  hypothesis,  that 
the  Laura  here  interred,  was  the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Sade,  and  the 
mistress  of  Petrarch.  If  the  note  in  Virgil,  and  the  sonnet  be 
authentic,  ikey  establish,  the  fact,  that  she  was  bom  and  buried  at 
Avignon;  but  if  these  facts  should  not  apply  to  Petrarch's  Laura,  it 
follows  that  she  was  a  different  person  from  Laura  de  Noves.  The 
object  4>f  the  evidence  brought  from  the  works  of  Petrarch,  is  to 
prove  that  both  the  place  of  Laura's  birth  and  burial  must  have 
been  in  some  small  village,  or  villa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
hills,  and  of  the  source  of  the  Sorga,  an  umii  terreno,  where 
(though  she  might  have  occasionally  visited  Avignon)  she  passed 
the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  retirement. 

The  poet's  writings  have  furnished  the  author  witli  evidence  to 
ahew  that  Laura,  the  subject  of  his  verses,  was  not  Laura  de  Noves, 
the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Sade,  and  he  draws  this  conclusion,  that  the 
MS.  note  in  the  Virgil  is  a  fabrication,  and  the  story  of  the  medal 
and  sonnet  fouiKl  in  the  grave  an  imposture.  The  motive  of  both 
foiigeries  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  which  induced  the  Abb6  de 
Sade  to  compile  his  work,  the  desire  of  vindicating  to  this  house 
the  reflation  to  so  celebrated  a  person  as<  Laura.  The  author  con- 
ceives that  the  note  in  Virgil  and  the  sonnet  are  in  point  of  evidence 
destructive  of  each  other :  if  the  note  be  authentic,  which  relates 
that  Laura  died  and  was  buried  the  same  day,  there  could  be  no 
time  between  the  death  and  the  interment,  to  allow  the  engraving 
of  a  medal  of  bronze  (p.  9S),  and  the  composing  of  a  sonnet  to  be 
ii^rossed  on  parchment  and  inclosed  in  her  coffin.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  was  the  grave  of  Petrarch's  Laura,  and  the  medal  and 
sonnet  were  actually  found  in  it,  she  could  not  have  beeu  buried 
on  the  day  of  her  death,  and  as  the  note  asserts  that  fact,  it  must 
be  given  up  as  a  faUe  document.  Having  examined  the  contra- 
diction discoverable  in  this  evidence,  and  the  poems  of  Petrarch, 
the  author  proceeds  to  that  chain  of  reasoning  which  the  Ahbk  de 
Sade  has  eihployed  to  prove  '  that  the  Laura  of  Petrarch  was  a 
fliarried  woman,  and  the  mother  of  many  children.' 

1st.  p.  136.  Petrarch  terms  Laura,  in  his  Latin  works,  always 
nmlaer  and  foemina,  and  never  vii^o  or  puella ;  and  in  his  Italian 
works,  madonna  or  donna,  appellations  applied  to  married  women, 
and  never  vergine  or  donzella. 

fid.  p.  137*  In  sonnets  10,  t6fi,  &c.  the  poet  speaks  of  the  dress 
of  Laura,  of.  the  garlands  she  wore  on  her  head,  and  of  the  jewels 
and  pearls  with  which  she  braided  her  liair ;  and  in  sonnets  151,  and 
158,  he  mentions  the  mi^nificence  of  her  garments :  now  in  the 
aga  of  Petrarch  young  unmarried  women  wore  neither  garlands  nor 
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pearls  nor  jewels,  they  dreased  with  simplicity,  and  appeared  very 
[  £ttle  in  public. 

\  -  3d.  p.  i;J7.  In  sonnets  163,  and  183,  Petrarch  complains  that 
I  jealousy  often  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Laura,  vs'hich 
1  could  not  mean  die  jealousy  of  her  jiarents,  as  tbe  term  ge/ima  is 
I  never  applied  to  tliem. 

I  4th.  p.  138.  If  Laura  had  been  married,  Petrarch  would  havcen- 
[  titled  the  poem  composed  in  honour  of  her,  Tnmifo  lietla  I  er^iiii- 
I  ta,  iristead  of  Trioiij'o  iklla  Castitd,  for  all  the  examples  are  taken 
I  from  married  women ;  the  single  exception  is  a  vestal  vii^in.  As 
I  die  Abbe  confesses  that  these  may  be  deemed  strtmg  conjectures 
rather  than  proofs — he  brings  forward  another  argument,  v/huh  he 
[  considers  as  his  cheval  de  bataille. 

5th.  p.  139-  Petrarch,  in  one  of  his  dialogues  with  St.  Augustine, 
[  pays  of  Laura,  that  her  constitution  was  exhausted  by  frequent 
!  childbearing — corpus  ytis  crehris  partubus  exhuuslnm — in  the  ma- 
f  nuscript,  it  is  true,  the  word  partubm  \»  thus  abbreviated  ptbiis ; 
I  which  those  who  had  the  charge  of  printing  the  Latin  works  of  the 
I  poet  have  interpreted  perturbationibm,  mental  disquietude  :  but 
\-  the  right  reading  is  parlubiis,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  opi- 
I  niou  of  Messrs.  Capcroimier,  Boudot  and  Beznt  of  ihe  King's 
Library  at  Paris. 

The  author  of  the  essay,  takes  the  Abba's  arguments  in  the  order 
Jd  which  tliey  stand. 

l>t.  p.  141.  To  prove  that  the  words  mu/ifr,  yiemina  in  Latin, 
and  donna,  and  madonna  in  Italian,  are  equally  applicable  to  mar- 
ried and  unmarried  women,  that  they  mark  tlie  sex  alone  without 
reference  to  the  state  or  condition,  he  quotes  Isidorns  in  his  Origi- 
nes,  1.  II.  c,  3.  and  refers  to  the  Roman  law.  I.  5,  Cod.  de  Nup- 
tiis,  and  I.  17-  and  to  the  observations  of  Faber  in  his  Thesaurus. 
He  also  quotes  Ariosto,  Cant.  35.  Chi  saliia  per  me  madonna  in 
cie^,  and  Guarini,  Pastor  Fido,  Att.  1,  LafedeincordiDoima, 
to  shew  that  this  criticism  has  no  solid  foundation. 

S,d.  p.  144.    To  shew  that  the  distin^ishing.  costume  of  mar- 

'   ned  and  unmarried  women  was  not  rigorously  observed,  he  cites 

Muratori  Anliq.  Ilal.  v.  2.  4 1 7,  and  proves  from  the  Abba's  own 

authority,  and  even  from  Petrarch,  that  both  indulged  in  the  greatest 

Bptendour  and  luxury  of  dress. 

I        3d,  p.  154.  The  poet  complains  in  sonnet  ifiS,  that  jealousy  had 

deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  Laura ;  in  sotmet    185,  her  female 

.  companions  do  the  same ;  but  there  is  nut  the  smallest  hint  that  the 

I  Jealousy  of  a  husbai)^  is  here   meaut.     The  resentment  of  every 

1  apecies  of  rivaUhip>-ays  the  essayist,  is  expressed  in  the  words  ge- 

I  losia  and  jealous^  It  is  must  probable  that  when  the  poet  com- 

L  ylaina  in  sonnet  f<i2,  hia  own  intidclities  had  occasioned  Laura's 

jealousy  -, 
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jealousy;  and  that  when  the  attendants  complain  in  sonnet  115, 
either  her  own  jealousy  is  implied  or  that  of  her  parents ;  for  Cas- 
telvetro  says,  restata  in  casa  per  invidia  o  gelosia  de*  parentis 

4th.  p.  159.  From  examples  of  the  application  of  the  words 
castit^,  castitas,  and  chastity,  to  virgins  and  married  women,  and 
from  the  introduction  of  the  nine  muses,  Calliope  e  Clio  con  Paltre 
sette^  together  with  Virginia  and  the  Vestal  Tuccia,  p.  I6O,  (from 
the  expression  of  Petrarch,  lo  non  porria  le  sacre  benedette  Virgini 
cK  vifur  chiuder'  in  rima,)  the  essayist  considers  this  argument  of 
the  Ahb6  de  Sade  as  untenable. 

'  dti  pp.  164 — 177.  On  the  abbreviated  word  ptubs  he  re- 
marks, that  as  the  interpretations  are  merely  conjectural,  the 
question  to  be  decided  is,  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  probable — 
he  rejects  the  confused  and  dogmatical  certificate  of  Caperon- 
flier,  and  he  suspects,  that,  as  the  Abb6  de  Sade  only  mentions 
two  MSS.  without  ascertaining  their  age,  the  word  in  all  the  others, 
which  were  probably  prior  to  those  two,  was  written  at  full  length 
perturbationibiis.  The  essayist  farther  contends,  that  if  all  the  an- 
cient MSS.  had  borne  the  contracted  word  ptubs,  the  context 
would  best  determine  the  probable  hiterpretation,  and  that  it  will 
not  allow  of  the  Abb6's  reading.  Perturbations,  he  adds,  might 
Iwtve  broken  Laura's  constitution,  for  though  we  are  ignorant  of  her 
private  and  domestic  history,  we  cannot  presume  to  say  what 
causes  she  might  have  had  for  anguish ;  many  women  of  prudence 
and  modesty  are,  from  unavoidable  circumstances,  the  victims  of 
mental  inquietude. 

The  fourth  section  consists  of  a  variety  of  observations  on  the 
internal  evidence  discoverable  in  the  writings  of  Petrarch,  p.  183; 
— ^his  argument  is  indeed  negative  ; — Petrarch,  says  he,  has  never 
mentioned  her  husband,  who,  on  his  account,  is  said  to  have 
used  her  harshly,  p.  18'3; — if  she  had  been  married  to  such  a 
husband,*  would  he  have  suffered  her  avowed  admirer  to  see  her 
dailyy  converse  with  her  alone,  write  to  her,  make  assignations, 
and  send  her  presents  ?  but  that  he  enjoyed  all  these  liberties,  he 
shews  by  numberless  passages.  He  argues  that  a  foreign  prince  at 
a  brilliant  festival  at  Avisjnon  would  never  have  dared  to  kiss  her 
forehead  and  eyes,  or  a  jealous  husband  have  permitted  so  marked 
a  distinction  to  his  wife,  merely  through  respect  to  Petrarch's 
attachment  to  her.  p.  189*  Petrarch's  moral  character  justifies  us 
in  supposing,  that  when  he  appeals  to  heaven  for  the  purity  of  his 
passion  for  Laura,  his  sincerity  was  equal  to  his  love,  p.  202 ;  in 
the  third  dialogue  with  St.  Augustine,  who  is  introduced  reasoning 
with  him  on  his  passion,  and  urging  every  topic  of  dissuasion,  would 
he  have  omitted  the  strongest  of  all  arguments;  namely,  that  Laura 
was  the  wife  of  another,  and  consequently  that  his  passion  was  a 

crime 
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crime  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  ?  p.  £06.  That  Petrarch's  pas- 
sion \va<»  not  of  a  Platonic  nature,  he^jhews  by  quoting  a  very  signir 
ficant  s(innet)  p.  ^13.  As  therefore  his  love  for  Laura  was  a  real,  ' 
honpuiable,  and  virtuous  passion,  his  works  (Son.  64.  155.  pt.  1. 
47,  48,  49,  pt,  2.)  afford  sufficient  evidence,  that  he  ardently  desirr 
ed  to  be  united  to  her  in  marriage,  and  had  even  a  near  prospect 
of  Vvii  iiappiness. 

We  have  thus  given  an  impartial  statement  of  the  argument,  and 
if  it  excites  tlie  curiosity  of  the  res^der,  he  will  find  in  the  work  some 
very  ingenious  elucidations,  and  a  closely  connected  series  of  rea- 
soning. There  are  two  parts  of  which  we  have  hitherto  not  spoken, 
the  tirst  Section  and  the  Postscript. 

The  section  consists  of  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Pe- 
trarch : — short  as  it  is,  however,  it  contains  some  mistakes.  If  the 
Italian  gentlemen,  who  wished  to  see  their  countryman  vindicated^ 
had  been  Jiretines,  they  would  not  have  paidoned  the  author  for 
omitting  to  record  that  Petrarch  was  born  at  Arezzo,  (vide  Adver? 
tisement) : — this,  however, is  mentioned,  p.  98,  where  the  author  in- 
advertently uses  it  as  an  argument,  and  affirms  that  it  was  the  most 
splendid  city  Petrarch  had  ever  seetv ;  whereas  he  had  passed  four 
years  at  Bologna,  of  which,  he  says,  '  qui  nil  puto  jucundiili^ 
nilque  liberiiis  to  to  esset  or  be  terrarum,  quasnam  ubi  praeterea  tunc 
ubertas  rerum  omnium,  ut  jam  prsescripto  cognomine  per  omnea 
terras  pinguis  Bononia  diceretur.'  Rer.  Senil.  lib.  x.  2.  p.  2.  In  rer 
spect  to  the  year  of  Laura's  birth,  the  essayist  follows  Velutello,  al* 
though  the  Baron  deila  Bastie  h^d  already  proved  from  Petrarch'* 
words,  that  St.  Augustine  could  not  speak  of  a  Laura  bom  in 
1314,  nor  could  the  poet,  in  his  answer,  have  spoken  of  a  woman 
of  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  which  Laura  must  have  been  at  the 
time  the  dialogues  were  written.  At  p.  22,  he  says,  that  when 
Petrarch  retired  to  the  solitude  of  Vaucluser  disappointed  ambi- 
tion was  the  cause  ;  at  p.  24,  he  supposes  that  it  was  te  be  near 
Laura:  but  how  shall  we  reconcile  the  following  passages?  In  an 
epistle  fo  his  friend  Giacomo  Colonna  (Carm*  1.  i.  Ep.  12^  be  in- 
forms him  that  he  had  undertaken  a  long  journey  (to  Rome)  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  his  passion,  and  had  retired  with  that  view 
to  Valchiusa. 

*  DifFugio,  totoque  vagus  circumferor  orbe, 
Omnis  ad  iLtmSifugcB  spes  est  mihi  versa,  nee  unquam 
Navita  nocturnum  scopulum  sic  bomiit,  ut  imnc 
Illius  et  vultus  et  verba  moventia  mentem, 
£t  caput  auricomum,  niveique  monilia  colli 
Atque  agiles  humeros  oculosque  in  morte  ptacentes. 

— —  nunc  montibus  abditus  i&tis 
Flens  mecum- 
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In  his  Epist.  ad  post,  he  says,  '  diverticulum  aliquod  quasi 
portum  quaarens  reperi  vailem  perexiguam^  quaeclausa  dicitur;  cap- 
tU8  loci  dulcedine  libellos  meos  et,  me  ipsum  transtuli' : — ^thit 
place  he  had  seen  when  a  child,  and  he  chose  it  now  for  the  same 
reasons  for  which  he  preferred  it  at  that  early  age,  naturse  meae  lo- 
cus aptissimus : — ^he  adds,  illud  ferm^  solum  tempus  vita  fuit,  reli-' 
qUum  omne  suppiicium;  certainly  he  did  not  owe  die  happiness 
which  he  enjoyed  there,  to  the  vicinity  of  Laura's  habitation,  lliis 
18  confirmed  by  the  following  passage,  in  an  hitherto  unpublished 
lette-  of  Petrarch  to  his  friend  Giacomo  Coionna,  dated  10  Kal« 
Junj,  1338.  '  Godo  in  queste  amene  solitudini  di  Valclusa  una 
dolce  ed  imperturbata  tranquillita,  el  virtuoso  e  placidissimo  ozio 
de  miei  studj,  el  tempo  che  mi  vaca  de  le  volte  passo  a  Cabrieres 
per  diportarm^.  Oh  se  vi  fosse  licito  Misser  Jacomo  el  dimorare 
en  la  dicta  valle,  di  certo  vi  rincrescereste  di  tutto  il  mondo,  non 
che  de  la  Corte  del  Papa.' — Speaking  of  the  pleasure  he  received 
from  rural  retirement  among  the  ^  colli  foschi'  of  the  Sorga,  he  par- 
ticularly mentions  Laura's  residence  in  Avignon. 

*  Ma  raia  fortuna  a  me  sempre  nemica 
Mi  rtsospigne  al  loco  ov'  io  mi  sdegno 
Veder  nel  fango  il  bel  tesoro  mio.* — Son.  222. 

In  1341  Petrarch  lost  two  friends,  Giacomo  Colouna,  and  Tom«> 
maso  da  Messina ;  but  Laura  (whom  the  author  takes  for  one  of  the 
two)  could  not  be  said  to  die  soon  after  the  first,  as  she  survived 
bim  seven  years:  at  p.  37,  we  are  told,  '  that  after  the  death  of 
Lauft,  he  took  a  warn!  part  in  the  extraordinary  enterprize  of  Ni- 
cola Rienzi;'  the  authority  of  Villani,  I.  \%  c.  89,  who  says  that  it 
took  place  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  that  ilienzi  fled  on  the  loth 
of  December,  is  confirmed  by  the  letters  of  Petrarch  to  Rienzi, 
repiroaching  him  with  a  change  in  his  sentiments,  and  one  to  Lelio 
CO  the  same  subject,  (£p.  Fam.  1.  7.  Epp.  5.  7,)  which  are  dated 
November  9,7 y  and  £9,  and  were  written  in  1347)  a  year  before 
Laura^s  death. 

It  does  not  appear  quite  clear  that  Umil  terreno,  p.  68,  means 
exclusively  the  country-seat  where  Laura  was  born :  for  if  at  p.  16 
be  allows  that  it  is  put  in  opposition  '  to  the  country  of  Florence/ 
(which  is  another  error,  as  Arezzo  where  the  poet  was  born,  was 
an  independent  state,  and  could  not  be  included  in  the  country  of 
Fiorence,)  it  may  as  certainly  mean  the  territory  of  Avignon,; 
(which  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in  old  Italian  authors,)  for,  at  the, 
time  of  her  birth,  the  popes  had  not  long  resided  there,  and  Pe-, 
trarch  himself  says  '  locus  angustus  erat,  domorum  e^  tempestate 
inops,  incolarumquecolluvie  exundans ;'  indeed  it  was  so  poor  a  place 
that  Pasquier  is  surprised  the  Pope  could  exchange  Rome  for  an 
'  arriire-coin  de  la  France,  un  nid-s^-comeUle  k  regard  de  I'autre.' 

But 
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But  why  must  she  be  born  at  a  picciol  boi^o  at  some  dUtaDCC 
from  Avignon,  in  order  to  account  Ibr  Petrarch's  meeting  her  often 

■  fa  the  country  ?*  And  why  must  boi-go,  p.  70,  mean  a  small  vil- 
I  hge,  when  the  very  line  in  cited  in  the  Dizionario  della  Crusca, 
I  ^ith  thia  explanation, '  il  nome  del  borgo,  a'  ttostri  antichi  imports 
rUrada,  fuor  di  citta,  e  per  lopiu  che  risponda,  o  the  cominci  alle 
TViiorte.'     The  essayist  need  not  be  informed  that  Petrarch  himself 

"ras  born  in  the  Borgo  dell'  orto  at  Arezzo,  and  that  two  streets 
1  Florence  are  now  called  Borgo  ogiii  Santi  and  Borgo  AUegri, 
lough  at  present  far  within  the  walls. 

'  The  Abb6  de  Sade  has  quoted  two  manuscripts  in  which  the 
E'ltontraction  ptitbs  is  fonndj  the  essayist  saja  that  the  Abbe  must 

S'ove  that  those  two  manuscripts  are  the  must  ancieni,  for  if  the 
dest  have  the  word  perturbatioriibas  a.t  length,  the  abbreviation  in 
I  9ie  latter  must  be  explained  in  that  maimer  alone.— Baldclli,  whose 
marches  are  the  latest  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  who 
mitted  nothing  which  could. illustrate  the  life  and  writings  of 
■Petrarch,  observes,  '  su  questi  dati  Jo  feci  nuove  ricerche  ed  in 
rTesto  della  Lauienziana (Cod.  is.  Stroz.  Sajc.  xiv.  p.  23,  of  course 
l«ne  of  the  earliest,)  la  trovai  (I'abbreviatura)  scritta  patabs,  (the 
f  little  dot  over  the  a  marks  the  abbreviation,)  che  senza  coiitrasto 

■  1%nilica partubus  e  non  pertuibiitiouibiis,  giacch^  solo  nella  prima 
r  ttoce  r  A.  precede  il  T.  ed  il  B.'  we  may  add,  that  persons  con- 
j  Tersant  in  manuscripts  of  nearly  the  same  age,  well   know  thai 

~  tkatbus.  is    the  abbreviation  of   partibus.    But,  says  the  essayist, 

♦  fit  the  distance  of  two  hundred  years  fronk  the  death  of  Petrarch, 
[  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  the  possessor  of  this  manuscript  of 
[  Virgil,  which  is  said  to  exhibit  a  great  number  of  notes  on  its  mar- 
L  ipa,  in  the  genuine  hand  writing  of  the  poet,  to  have  fabricated  one 
t  additional  note  in  imitation  of  that  hand  writing  of  which  he  had 
P'iefore  him  so  many  specimens.' — Who  was  to  tbrge  this  note 
L  400  years  after  f  the  Virgil  was  never  in  the  possession  of  any  one 
[of  the  Sade  family,  and  wjs  never  brought  as  an  argument  that  be- 
t  eiuse  it  recorded  that  Laura  was  bom  and  died  at  Avignon,  she  must 
rl^Bve  belonged  to  that  family. — Vetntello  wasihe  tirst  who  doubted 
j*^  Butheuticity,  because  he  had  an  hypothesis  to  su]iport;  but 
rpileUo,  who  is  the  oldest  commentator  on  Petrarch,  (except  Ben- 
f  venuto  da  Imola,)  and  who  was  bom  only  twenty-four  yeai-s  after 
[  Ms  death,  believed  it  to  be  genuine,  and  it  appears  in  many  MS. 
[i  <Sopies  of  the  1 4th  century.  When  Petrarch's  hbrary  was  dispersed, 
EAe  Virgil  came  into  the  hands  of  his  friend  Giovanni  Dondi,  a  phy- 

*  '  n  at  Padua,  who  died  in  13S0;  it  descended   to  his  brother, 
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then  to  his  son,  who  having  transcribed  the  note  into  a  copy  of  Pe^ 
trarch's  Poems,  parted  with  it,  and  it  became  the.  property  of  Ga-' 
leazo  Maria,  fifth  Duke  of  Milan,  and  was  placed  in  the  library  of 
Pavia;  this  appears  from  an  inscription  by  another  hand  in  the 
book  gL  mdxml.  Quin.  Petrarca  Miiilxxxx.— -When  Pavia  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1499^  this  manuscript  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Aiitouio  Pirro ;  it  successively  canfie  into  the  possession  of  An- 
'tonio  Agostino  and  Fulvio  Orsino,  at  whose  death,  in  1600,  it  was 
bought,  at  a  very  high  price,  by  the  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo, 
and  placed  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan, — it  is  now  at  Paris. 
It  appears  that  this  Virgil  (the  favourite  companion  of  Petrarch) 
was  a  kind  of  register,  in  which  he  noted  down  the  deaths  of  his 
friends,  for  in  the  year  1 79^^  when  the  parchment,  which  was  a  little 
torn,  became  detached  from  the  cover,  the  Librarians  observed 
tome  writing ;  they  endeavoured  to  remove  the  whole  page,  but  it 
adhered  so  strongly  to  the  board,  as  to  leave  some  of  the  ink  upon 
it;  however,  not  without  much  difficulty,  they  discovered  the  fol- 
lowing inscriptions,  indisputably  in  Petrarch's  hand  writing,  which, 
as  they  are  a  literary  cunosity,  and  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the 
disputed  note,  we  shall  present  to  the  reader; 

*  Johannes  noster  homo  natus  ad  laburem  ad  dolorem  meum  et  vivens 
gravibus  ktque  perpetuis  me  curis  exercuit,  et  acri  dolore  moriens 
vulneravit,  qui  cum  paucos  Isetos  dies  vidisset  in  vitd  sud,  obiit  anno 
Dni.  I36l,  aetatis  suae  xxiv.  die  Julii  x.  seu  ix.  medio  noctis  inter 
diem  Venens,  et  Sabbati.  Rumor  ad  me  pervenerat  xiiii^  mensis  ad 
vesperara.  Obiit  autem  Mhii  in  illo  publico  excidio  pestis  insolito, 
quas  urbem  illam  hactenus  immunem  talibus  malis  nunc  autem  reperit 
atque  invasit. 

*  Rumoi-  autem  primiim  arabiguus  8°  Augusti  eodem  anno  per  famu- 
lum  meum  Mlno  redeuntem,  mox  certus  per  famulum  Dni  Theatini 
Roma  venientem.  18  mensis  ejusdem,  Mercurii,  sero  ad  me  pervenit  de 
Obitu  Socratis  mei  amici,  sotii  (sic  orig.)  fmtrisque  optimi,  qui  obiisse 
dicitur  Babilone  seu  Avenione  de  mense  Maii  proximo.  Amisi  comitem 
et  tolatium  vitas  meae.  Recipe  Xre  Ihu  hos  duos  et  reliquos  quinqu^ 
IB  eterna  tabernacula  tua,  ut  qui  jam  hie  mecum  amplius — ee  n  pos* 
sunt  permutatione  felicissima  tecum  sint 

......  Heu  mihi  imo  septem  nee  sciebam. 

Rumor  quoque  jampridem  hie  fuerat  de  obitu  Philippi  de  Vitriaco 
Epi  Meldensis  Pris  et  amici  mei.  Hoc  hi  die  Dominica  ^2^  Augusti 
compertum  accepi.  Dissiniulabam,  et  credere  recusabam.  Heu  mihi 
nimis  crebescunt  foftunas  vulnera.  Eadem  die  atque  hora  percepi  obi* 
turn  optimi  Pris  ac  Dni  mei  Philippi  alterius  Cavallionensis  £p}  ad 

2uem  est   liber  mens  vitas  solitarias  maximus  rerum  mearum  pco. 
^biit;  heu  prope  jam  solus  sum. 
*  '  Die  Martis  proximo  26  mensis  inter  nonam  et  vesperas  rediit  Gebel- 

linus  de nuntius  itidem  infelicis,  indignae,  et  crudelisbima^ 

iQortis  Maynardi  mei. 

*  Ann« 
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factoris  mei  Btngularis,  cujus  nunquam  sine  suspiriis  recordabor. 
*  Dns  JacohnusBossJus  vir  probus  et  sapJenii  eC  mibi  carissirni 
1357  Novembr  25.     Quud  mihi  ledeuirti  a  misea  Kalherino:  Virgil 
ab  Ecclesid.  Nbr  iion  sine  gravi  vulnere  mentis 

All  these  circumstances  agree  perfectly  with  the  other  writingi 
of  tile  poet,  and  with  historical  fact;  nor  is  it  credible  that  iiny  one 
would  fabricate  such  documents,  in  order  to  make  the  note  on 
Laura  more  plausible. — The  very  minute  circumstunces  of  lime 
and  place  when  the  events  happened,  give  this  document  an  air  of 
orighmlity. 

We  have  already  said  that  Filelfo  lived  near  enough  to  the  tim 
of  the  poet,  to  be  considered  as  a  writer  of  authority.  Perauzonf 
who  republished  his  Commentary  in  1515,  remarks,  Son.  ISf 
'  Una  Candida  cerva,''OquantoemBlinte5o  in  parechiluoghiquee 
nostro  Poeta;  e  per  non  avere  vedute  le  opere  sue  moiti  che  noi 
a<inno  quello  che  dicano,  qui  reprendono  M.  F.  Filelfo  perc' 
lui  dice  Madonna  Laura  aver  aviito  marito.  Si  come  fu  vera  t 
altrimente  questo  si  puo  intendere.- — 'On  referring  to  Soi 
1.  (Sevoi  poteste,)  we  find  this  Commentary  of  Filelfo — dice  Poj| 
trarca  che  se  lei  potesse  per  queati  suoi  tali  edegai  o  per  altri  ' 
gegni  et  arte  far  si  che  lui  non  Tamasse,  loderebbe  tali  suoi  sd^ 
perche  Misser  Francesco  kabkava  presso  di  lei  ella  fece  tanto  o 
stio  marito  che  glj  tolse  una  stanza  a  un  altra  contrada  ^Avigna* 

f>iu  frequentatH  e  piu  notabile  e  questo  solo  per  fuggire  ogni  c 
unnia. 
The  article  of  the  sonnet  and  medal  is  perhaps  the  weakest  li 
iu  the  chain  of  the  Abbe  de  Sade's  argument,  but  the  authoi 
is  not  justihed  in  calling  the  verses  a  '  rapturous  love  elegy.' 
Yery  tirst  line  is  an  attestation  of  I^ura's  chastity ;  and  if  the  fau| 
band  had  as  much  reason  to  believe,  as  the  world  did,  that  P^ 
trarch's  attachment  was  pure  aud  honourable,  how  could  he  c 
lider  this  certiiicate  as  '  the  last  insult  a  husband  could  sustain  ;'- 
p.  18: 

The  verses  are  indeed  very  indifferent,  aiid  that  circumstanca^ 
would  rallter  piove  that  liiey  were  made  in  tlie  short  space  of  time 
between  Laura's  death  and  burial ;  besides,  such  a  sonnet  might  be 
made  as  soon  as  a  coffin;  nor  is  it  just  to  talk  of  ihe  difficulty  of 
engrossing  fairly  on  parchment  a  sonnet  of  fourletn  Imes,  asoiie  of 
the  proofs  that  it  is  a  furgei y.  The  argument  drawn  from  th/ 
'  perishable  materials  on  which  the  sonnet  was  written  is  not  coi^ 
elusive,  unless  the  author  can  prove  that  all  parchment  buried  witll4 
a  dead  body  for  many  years  must  necessarily  perisli,  and  the  writii  ^ 
wpoQ  it  be  illegible :  Cicely,  the  consort  of  Richard  i>uke  of  York|  V 
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who  died  in  1459^  had  about  her  heck,  when  taken  up  in  the  chan« 
eel  of  Fotheringay,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  a  silver  ribbon  with  a 
pardon  from  Ronie^  penned  in  a  very  fifie  Roman  hand,  and  as  fair 
and  as  fresh  to  be  read  as  if  it  had  been  penned  yesterday.  Mr. 
Goughy  who  records  the  fact,  adds  that  she  was  buried  in  a  leaden 
coiEn,  but  tliis  would  not  preserve  the  parchment  from  '  the  juices 
of  a  putrifying  carcase.'  The  author,  arguing  upon  the  improba 
bility  that  either  sonnet  or  medal  was  found  in  the  grave,  says^ 
p.  93 f  ^  that  a  medal  of  bronze,  with  a  sculptured  imag€  and  inscrip- 
tion, should  have  been  moulded  and  cast  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours, 
is  a  fact  that  we  may  fairly  pronounce  to  exceed  all  belief.'  The 
author  would  mislead  his  readers  if  he  wished  them  to  suppose  that 
die  engraved  medallion,  p.  116,  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
medal  said  to  be  found.  Gabrielle  Symeon,  who  visited  Avignon 
in  1557  twenty-four  years  after  tl.e  discovery,  says,  p.  13,  of  his 
Illustres  Observations  Antiques  en  son  dernier  voyage  d'ltalie, 
*  Mais  que  dirpns  nous  d'une  si  boune  ville  que  celle  d' Avignon  f 
Ik  oik  je  ne  trouvai  chose  quelconque  antique,  sinon  depuis  deux 
cens  ans  enga  le  sepulcre  de  Laura  descouvert  par  le  commande- 
ment  du  fen  Roi  Frangois  et  une  sienne  medaille  de  plomb  que  Ton 
trouva  sous  son  chef  lors  qu'  elle  fut  desenterr6e,  de  laquelle  je  prins 
le  double  tel  que  l^on  voit  par  la  presente  figure.'  She  is  there  re- 
presented with  her  right  hand  on  her  breast,  and  her  left  extended 
and  holding  a  scroll  containing  the  letters  M  L  A  L.  She  appears 
a  picciolissima  donna.  As  it  was  enstomary,  in  the  fourteenth  cen* 
txury,  to  put  pieces  of  money  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead,  and 
as  this  leaden  medal  (for  it  was  not  of  bronze)  was  found  sous  son 
chef,  mider  her  head,  having  dropped  through ;  may  we  not  hazard 
a  conjecture,  and  say  that  this  was  a  coin  usually  buried  with  th^ 
dead,  and  no  portrait  of  Laura  ?  The  impression  of  the  letters,  as 
given  by  Symeon,  is  different  from  that  of  the  author.  Any  on« 
conversant  in  books  ^  de  re  diplomatica'  knows  that  the  letters  may 
have  been  M  V  M  V  (which  Symeon  reads  M  L  A  L,  and  Maurice 
4^  Seves  M  L  M  I,)  and  may  mean  Maria  Virgo,  Maria  Virgo ;  or 
tf  Symeon  mistook  the  I  for  a  V,  Maria  Virgo,  Mater  Jesu. 

Tne  translations  of  the  sonnets,  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  are  executed  with  considerable  fidelity  and  ele- 
gance*    We  select  the  following  as  no  unfavourable  specimen. 

*  On  the  Prospect  of  Vaucluse. 
*  Valle  che  de  lamenti  miei  se*  plena, 

*  Thou  lonely  vale,  whqre  in  the  fleeting  years 
Of  tender  youth,  Ibreath'd  my  amorous  pain: 
Thou  brook,  whose  silver  stream  receiv'd  my  tears, 

Thy  murmurs  joining  to  my  sorrowing  strain ; 
I  come,  to  visit  all  my  former  haunts  again ! 

*  O  green^f 
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*  O  gi;een-clad  hills,  familiar  to  my  sight ! 

O  well-known  palhs^  where  oft  1  wont  to  rove^ 

Musing  the  teneker  accents  of  my  lovo ! 
Long  use,  and  sad  remembrance,  now  invite 
Again  to  view  the  scenes  which  once  could  give  delight* 

'  Yes,  ye  are  still  the  same !  though  here  I  meet 
No  more  that  angel-form  which  beauty  shed 
On  universal  nature !  her  dear  feet 

Oft  trod  your  paths :  here  rests  in  hallow'd  earth  her  head ! 

We  will  only  remark  that  the  same  accusation  which  has  beea 
made  against  the  Abbe  de  Sade  may  be  retorted  on  the  author,  for 
he  has  interpreted  a  passage  with  direct  reference  to  his  own  argu^ 
ment,  which  the  original  will  not  autl^orize.  Why  does  he  translate 
the  mere  matter  of  fact  that  ^  she  died  and  was  buried/ 

'     "  ■    onde  al  ciel  nuda  b  gita 

Lasciando  in  terra  la  sua  bella  spoglia, 

Here  rests  in  hallowed  earth  her  head  ? 

The  Postscript  contains  some  information  respecting  the  embel-^ 
lishments  of  this  little  volume/  which  are  appropriate,  and  very 
beautifully  executed.  We  protest  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
portrait  of  Laura,  p.  12 ;  it  has  no  air  of  originality,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  engraving,  and  is  so  unlike  all  those  of  the  14th  and  15  th 
centuries  prefixed  to  the  manuscripts  of  Petrarch  in  the  Laurentian 
library  at  Florence,  that  we  are  surprised  the  essayist  could  admit 
it  as  a  genuine  representation ;  and  still  more,  that  when  he  looked 
at  the  print  (if  it  be  a  faithful  copy)  he  could  say  that  ^  the  style 
and  execution  bear  the  marks  of  an  early  period  of  the  art.  of 
painting.'  We  be^  leave  to  subjoin,  that  when  Padre  della  Valla, 
the  editor  of  the  Lettere  Sanesi,  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  at 
Avignon  in  1782  after  the  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  he  wad 
informed  that  none  existed  either  in  the  family  of  Sade  or  in  the 
convent  where  Laura  is  supposed  to  be  buried  which  could  be 
called  original.  In  the  house  of  Pietro  Bembo  at  Padua  was  a 
picture  of  St.  Margaret  copied  from  a  fresco  at  Avignon,  and  said 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Laura.  The  intelligent  and  accurate  Morelli 
says,  in  his  Notizie  di  Opere  di  Disegno,  ^  questa  notizia  riesce 
nuova/  In  the  collection  of  the  late  Cardinal  Zelada  at  Rome 
were  two  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura  which  came  from  Avig- 
non :  though  confessedly  copies,  made  200  years  after  the  death  of 
Simon  Memmi,  they  retain  his  manner.  Laura  holds  a  flower 
like  a  poppy  in  her  hand.  Baldinucci,  in  his  account  of  Memmi's 
fresco  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  says  that 
a  passage  in  the  27  th  Canzone  of  Petrarch,  hitherto  misinterpreted^ 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  portrait  of  Laura,  for,  u[>ou  examination^ 

he 
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he  found  her  green  drapery  very  elegantly  spotted^  as  it  were,  with 
little  flowers  like  violets. 

*  Negli  occbi  ho  pur  le  violette  e'i  verde 
Di  chi  era  nel  principle  di  mia  guerra 
Amor  armato  si,  ch'  ancor  mi  sforza/ 

Having  given  this  statement  of  the  argument  in  question^  and 
offered  such  remarks  as  occurred  to  us,  we  leave  the  dispute  to 
tfiose  who  feel  interested  for  the  reputation  of  Laura,  and  who  are 
of  opinion  diat,  after  a  lapse  of  400  years,  it  is  a  question  of  criti- 
cal inquiry  whether  she  were  a  coquetting  maid  or  a  prudish  wife. 


Art.  XIII.  Mr.  Madisoti^s  War.  A  dispassionate  Inquiry  into 
the  Reasons  alleged  by  Mr.  Madison  for  declaring  an  offensive 
and  ruinous  War  against  Great  Britain;  together  with  some 
Suggestions  as  to  a  peaceable  and  constitutional  Mode  of  avert- 
ing that  dreadful  Calamity.  By  a  New  England  Farmer. 
Second  Editionu    Boston.     1812. 

TF  we  could  entertain  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  author  or  chai'ac- 
-■"  ter  of  the  American  war,  the  pamphlet  now  before  us  enables 
us  fiiUj  to  make  up  our  minds  on  those  points.  We  were  always 
of  opinion,  from  die  general  conduct  of  Mr.  Madison,  coupled 
with  his  well  known  predilection  for  French  principles,  that  a  se*^'^ 
cret  understanding  existed  between  him  and  Buonaparte.  Tht 
*  New  England  Farmer'  roundly  asserts  it,  and  proves  the  asser- 
tion. We  consider  his  pamphlet  as  a  production  of  no  ordinary 
cast;  it  is  evidently  the  offspring  of  a  powerful  mind,  accustomed 
to  think  deeply,  and  reason  soundly.  The  author  of  it  is  no  theo- 
rist, no  speculator  in  politics;  he  deals  in  broad  facts,  and  the  con-> 
elusions  which  he  draws  are  irresistible.  He  has  not  thought  fit  to 
give  his  name ;  but  the  man  who  has  designated  himself  so  clearly 
as  he  has  done  in  the  following  passage,  can  neither  be  unknown 
in  America,  nor  wish  that  he  should  be  unknown. 

*  I  have  been  in  my  early  days  honoured  by  my  fellow  citizens  with 
the  office  of  a  representative  in  the  legislation  of  my  native  state,  a  state 
dear  to  me  by  early  associations,  by  having  been  the  place  of  my  nati- 
vity, by  containing  the  ashes  of  ray  revered  ancestors  through  six  suc^ 
cessive  generations,  by  possessing  within  its  bosom  all  the  fruits  of  iny 
own  and  their  industry,  and  upon  the  prosperity  of  which  state,  my 
children,  yet  in  their  infancy,  depend  for  their  hopes  of  future  success. 
These  solemn  considerations  have  created  an  attachment  to  it^  which 
neither  the  frowns  of  men  in  power,  nor  the  temporary,  and  I  hope  re* 
mediable  misfortunes  into  which  our  rulers  are  about  to  plunge  it,  can 
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essentially  weaken  or  impair.  The  oath  administered  to  roe  in  my  ca- 
pacity of  a  legislator  was,  *'  that  the  state  of  Massachusetts  is,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state;*'  and  this 
solemn  oath, 'taken  before  an  assembled  people,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  I  consider  a  sacred  pledge  that  I  will  defend,  up- 
hold, and  maintain  the  rights  and  interests  of  this  state  against  all  hostile 
attempts  whatsoever.  To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  the 
attack  upon  these  rights  proceeds  directly  and  openly  from  the  Great 
Usurper  and  common  enemy  of  all  civilized  states,  or  whether  the  same 
be  made  through  the  partiality  or  the  mistakes  of  the  men  whom  a  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  have  unfortunately  elevated  to  ill-deserved  power/ 
—page  1. 

Before  our  ^  New  England  farmer'  proceeds  to  examine  the 
gross  partiality  for  France  displiayed  in  Mr.  Madison's  manifesto, 
and  the  ^  black  and  bloody  representation'  therein  made  of  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  unworthy  purpose  of  gratifying 
the  malice  of  Buonaparte^  he  deepis  it  proper  to  glance  at  some  of 
the  events  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Madison's  public  character  and 
conduct,  which,  we  perfectly  agree  with  him,  are  the  more  impor- 
tant to  be  known,  as  they  tend  to  shew  an  habitual  inclination  to 
the  views  and  interests  of  the  tyrant  of  Europe;  and  to  satisfy 
every  reasonable  man,  that  this  war  of  Mr.  Madison  is,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  French  war,  and  not  an  American  one:  that 
he  has  plunged  into  it,  as  we  have  said,  for  French  interests ;  nay 
more,  that  he  has  plunged  into  it  in  conformity  with  repeated  or- 
ders from  France. 

Mr.  Madison,  we  are  told,  was,  191  early  life,  a  leading  man  of 
the  French  party  in  the  revolutionary  <?ougres^,  which  endeavoured 
to  bend  all  the  efforts  and  energies  W- America  to  the  views 
of  the  French  cabinet.  Mr.  Madison  was  of  the  party  who  m- 
structed  the  American  ministers  abroad  to  make  no  peace  with- 
out the  consent  and  concurrence  of  France ;  he  was  one  of  those 
who  opposed  the  treaty  of  peace  made  by  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Adams; 
who,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  France,  attempted  a  cen- 
-sure  upon  those  ministers  for  having  dared  to  negociate  a  most  ad- 
vantageous and  honourable  treaty  without  the  consent  of  the 
French  government.  True  to  his  hrst  opinions,  Mr.  Madison  was 
resolutely  bent,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  promote  tlie  views  and 
interests  of  revolutionary  France.  In  1794  he  strenuously  opposed 
General  Washington's  pacific  mission  to  England;  he  was  in  fa:* 
vour,  as  he  has  uniformly  been,  of  direct  hostility  with  Great  Bri- 
tain; he  was  in  favour  of  the  sequestration  of  British  property;  and 
opposed  every  measure  that  tended  to  heal  the  breach  between  the 
two  countries.  To  please  the  revolutionary  rulers  of  France,  he 
proposed  a  warfare  on  British  commerce.  The  resolutions  which 
ke  then  brought  forward  were  the  same,  in  character,  witl^he  conr 
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tinental  sysitem  of  Buonaparte ;  and  of  the  same  complexion  "with 
the  corresponding,  co-operating  measures  of  embargo  and  non-inter- 
course, the  precious  offspring  of  Jefferson  and  himself.  It  was 
Mr.  Madison  who  arraigned  our  colonial  system^  and  apologised 
for  the  French  decrees  as  mere  munidipal  regulations;  who  con-* 
demned  Great  Britain  for  prohibiting  a  trade  with  her  open  enemy, 
and  excused  France  for  cutting  off  America  from  all  trade  with 
friendltf  and  neutral  powers ;  who  defended  the  infamous  aggres- 
sions of  Buonapacte  on  those  powers^  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
unquestionable  sovereignty.  It  was  Mr.  Madison  who  wrote 
against  the  author  of  '  War  in  Disguise/  It  was  Mr.  Madison 
who^  in  a  moment  of  intemperate  zeal  for  his  friend  and  ally^  hidjs- 
creetly  told  Mr.  Randolph  that  ^  France  wanted  money;  and  must 
have  it!'  it  was  this  same  Mr.  Madison  who,  when  Secretary  of 
State,  did  not  disguise  his  opinion  that  England  must  h\\  in  the 
struggle  w*ith  France,  and  that  therefore  the  wisest  policy  for  Ame- 
rica to  pursue  was  that  of  conciliating  Buonaparte. 

*  Such  is  the  picture  of  Mr.  Madison's  conduct  in  relation  to  the  two 
belligerents,  before  he  had  the  boldness  to  come  out  and  declare  himself 
on  the  side  of  France;  before  he  dared  to  tell  this  people  (as  by  his 
measures  he  has  done)  that  their  fortunes  roust  be  hereafter  inseparably 
attached  to  those  of  Buonaparte,  and  thut  we  must  be  tied  to  the  cha- 
riot wheels  of  this  conqueror,  in  his  triumphal  entry  into  his  capital/ 

—p.p. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  political  partialities  of  the  President  that 
rouse  the  indignation  of  the  ^  New  England  farmer;'  he  is  equally 
scandalized  at  his  want  of  political  veracity,  which  has  destroyed 
all  confidence  in  his  public  assertions;  which  has  disgraced  America 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  by  the  gross  exaggerations  against 
Great  Britain  contained  in  his  manifesto;  and,  among  otlier  things, 
by  a  repetition  of  his  former  message  with  respect  to  the  pretended 
discovery  of  Henry's  intrigues,  wherein  he  asserts  a  calumny  against 
his  fellow  citizens,  which  he  knew  to  be  false  and  unfounded. 

'  *  Instead  of  honourably  acquitting  the  citizens  of  Boston,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  of  any  participation  in  Henry's  views  or  desi|[/ns,  he  boldly 
asserts  that  **  Henry  v^as  tjnphycd  in  intngucs  with  disallected  citizens 
in  the  United  States,  having  tor  their  object  a  subversion  of  our  go- 
vernment, and  a  dismemberment  of  the  union." 

^  Now  he  well  knew,  at  the  time  he  penned  that  sentence,  (and  he  has 
since  repeated  the  same  sentence  in  the  manifesto)  that  Henry  expressly 
declared  that  he  never  opened  the  subject  of  his  mission  to  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States, 

*  A  man  capable  of  so  insidious  and  unfounded  an  aspei'sion  on  the 
citizens  of  ^w  awn  coimtry,  on  men  who  will  not  yield  to  him  in  patriot- 
ism or  spirit,  might  well  be  expected  to  be  little  scrupulous  about  the 
Hffms  he4Nsb^^''^  towards  a  foreign  nation^  especially  when  those  terms 
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of  reproKch  fall  in  uith  the  passiuns  of  the  ignorant  part  of  his  sup- 
porters, whom  it  has  been  the  business  of  their  leaders  to  inlliime  und  t» 
deceive.' — p.  6. 

I  Such  is  Mr.  Madison's  political  character  as  described  by  the 

iNew  England  farmer.  .  His  hostile  feeliag  against  EnglaDd,  aad 
his  partiality  for  France,  will  be  farther  developed  as  we  proceed 
tN  the  examination  of  his  message  to  Congress,  which  impelled  that 
.body  to  declare,  by  a  small  majority,  an  offensive  war  against  Great 
"Britain.     7'his  eiiamination  will  comprize  the  first  of  the  five  headi 

'  under  which  the  '  farmer*  arranges  his  aigmneDts  against  the  war, 

!  and  the  only  one,  in  fact,  in  which  '  British  iiiterests'  are  particu- 

t  larly  concerned.  Under  tltis  head  he  has  sliewn,  with  great  clear* 
ness,  that  all  the  charges  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Madison  against 
Great  Britain  are  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  they  might  all  of 
them  without  exception  have  been  adjusted,  if  the  American  go- 
vernment had  been  so  disposed — but  that  the  alleged  causes  of 
complaint  have  purposely  been  made  to  produce  considerable  irri* 
tatioii,  in  conformity  with  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  France, 

It  was  too  remarkable  a  feature,  in  this  message  of  the  President, 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  New  England  farmer,  that  the  first  and 
most  prominent  point  should  relate  to  the  impressment  of  American 
Kamen.  I'he  language  of  complaint  is  studied  to  hifiame  and  ir- 
ritate the  passions  of  the  populace;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  in- 
■idious  attack  is  made  on  the  British  doclrhie  of  claiming  and  taking 
her  own  seamen  out  of  American  merchant  ships,  though  she  doe« 
it  on  the  established  public  law  that '  every  sovereign  has  a  right  to 
the  services  of  his  subjects,  and  especiallv  in  time  of  war' — a  doc- 

t  trine  maintained  by  all  sovereign  states,  and  sanctioned  by  the  opi- 

Iuions  of  Grotiiis,  Vattell,  Puffeiidorff,  and  all  other  writers  on  lli« 
law  of  nations,  and  n  practice  enforced  by  Great  Britain  towardi 
America,  generally  speaking,  with  more  moderation  than  is  consis- 
tent with  so  alarming,  so  serious,  so  distressing  an  evil,  as  that  which 
results  from  harbouring  English  seamen  in  the  merchant  ships  of 
America.  That  among  a  number  of  men  sprung  from  the  samt 
parent  stock,  speaking  the  same  language,  having  the  same  habits, 
wid  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  an  American  may  occasionally  bs 
mistaken  for  an  Englishman,  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprize : 
much  less  of  such  wilful  misrepiesentations ;  for  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  ttayiiJg  it  is  an  absolute  falsehood,  though  asserted  by  such 
high  authority  and  in  so  formal  and  solemn  a  manner,  '  that,  under 
pretext  of  searching  for  her  seamen,  thousands  of  American  citizens,- 
Uuder  the  safeguard  of  public  laws,  and  of  their  national  flag,  huv« 
been  toru  from  their  coimtry  and  from  every  thing  dear  to  [hem.' 
Wc  have  elated  in  a  fonner  article  that  ihu  whole  number  of  real 
Aiuericaas  serving  at  any  oue  time  tn  our  aavj  did  uot  ex^ed  on« 
thoiuaud. 
, _J 
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tfaouaand.  On  farther  inquiry^  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  they 
do  not  amount  to  any  thing  like  half  that  number;  and  that,  instead 
of  three  out  of  four  who  carry  about  with  them  ^  certificates  of 
American  citiaenship/  nine  out  of  ten  are  native  Scotchmen  oc 
Irbhmen.  In  corroboration  of  our  statement  let  us  hear  die 
opinion  of  the  New  England  farmer — 

*  The  whole  number  of  sailors,  pretended  to  have  been  impressed 
from  our  ships,  for  fifteen  years  past,  was  6258  out  of  70,000,  and  oi 
%faich  all  but  1500  have  been  restored.  Of  this  remainder,  at  least  onr 
half  are  probably  British  sieamen,  and. of  the  residue  it  is  probable  that 
mt  least  another  moiety  entered  vohmtarily.  The  whole  number  of 
British  seamen  in  their  marine,  or  public  skips  only,  is  150,000,  and  in 
their  merchant  ships,  over  whom  they  have  a  perfect  control,  240,000#. 
Is  it  probable,  we  ask,  that  for  the  sake  of  gaining  1 500  seamen,  they 
would  hazard  the  peace  of  their  country  ?' 

Certainly  not.  '  We  have  already  stated  that  the  government 
has  BO  desire  for  the  services  of  American  seamen  in  the  British 
navy;  and  we  believe  that  our  officers  feel  as  little  desire  to  b^ 
troubled  with  them ;  but  it  is  their  duty  to  insist  upon  the  right  of 
examining  the  crews  of  American  vessels,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  British  seamen^  or  deserters  from  the  navy  may  b^ 
evading  the  service  of  their  country,  under  die  feigned  character 
of  American  citizens ;  which  is  the  more  necessary  as  the  American 
government  is  known  to  encourage  this  disgraceful-  seduction.  It 
IS  to  cheeky  as  the  Farmer  justly  supposes,  the  disposition  of  our 
seamen  to  enter  into  the  American  service,  of  whom,  he  says,  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  they  have  from  30  to  50,000 — to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  are  known  to  be  serving  in  their  ships  of 
war  from  which  we  have  disclaimed  the  right  of  taking  them.  But 
Jet  us,  with  the  autlior,  consider  the  question  in  the  abstract. 

'  A  belligerent  and  neutral  nation  speak  the  same  language  and  have 
the  same  general  character.  The  belligerent  wants  her  citizens  for  the 
defence  of  her  existence.  The  neuti-al  wants  them  for  profit — the 
neutral  offers  thirty  dollars  per  month,  and  the  belligei^ent  can  afford 
bat  fifteen.  The  belligerent  loses  40,000  seamen,  which  the  neutral 
harbours  and  employs. 

*  The  belligerent  assumes  the  right  to  reclaim  her  own  subjects,  and 
•0  far  as  respects  them  she  is  right;  she  is  supported  by  the  law  of 
nations;  but  in  the  exercise  of  this  ri<;ht  instances  of  mistake  or  mis- 
conduct will  occur:  ought  th^  neutral  to  complain  unless  sh«  takes 
effifictual  measures  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  seamen  of  the  belligerent 
mto  her  service }  much  less  ought  she  to  complain  if  she  entices  by 
hiffh  rewards,  and  countenances  by  fraudulent  protections,  such  seamen 
M  the  belligerent  in  deserting  the  standard  of  their  country; — yet  such  is 
the  fact  well  known  to  every  man  on  the  sea  coast — Maiyland,  North 
Carolina^  South  Carolina^  Georgia  employ  thret  foreifgA  seamen  to  ona 
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American — yet  these  are  the  men  from  whom  our  complaints  proceed/ 
—p.  11. 

We  have  it  indeed  undei*  the  hands^  of  fifteen  hundred  free 
electors  of  the  county  of  Rockingham,  in  their  eloquent  and  spirited 
memorial  to  Mr.  Madison  against  the  war,  that  the  impressment 
of  American  seamen  is  a  subject  of  '  great  misrepresentation ;'  that 
the  nunober  of  cases  has  been  ^  extravagantly  exaggerated  ;*  that 
the  *  reputed  number  bears  little  relation  to  the  true  number;*-— 
that  many  of  the  memorialists,  constantly  employed  in  commercial 
'pursuits  from  1783  until  the  ocean  became  unnavigabie,  as  to 
them^  by  the  embargo  of  1807,  *  never  suiFered  the  loss  of  one  ~ 
native  American  seaman  by  impressment.'  *  It  is  well  worthy  of 
notice/  they  observe,  *  that  the  greatest,  apparent  yee/mg  on  this 
subject  of  impressment,  and  the  greatest  disposition  to  wage  war 
on  that  account,  are  entertained  by  the  representatives  of  those 
states  which  have  no  seamen  at  all  of  their  own» 

Whence  then  proceeds  all  this  prodigious  whining  about  the 
cruelty  of  dragging  American  citizens  on  boafd  ships  of  war  of  a 
foreign  nation,  of  exiling  them  to  distant  and  deadly  climes^  of 
risquing  their  precious  lives  in  the  battles  of  their  oppressors,  and 
of  making  them  the  melancholy  instruments  of  taking  away  those 
of  their  own  brethren  ?  Such  moral  and  pathetic  preaching,  as  the 
farmer  observes,  sits  but  ill  on  the  lips  of  that  man  who  encourages 
the  seduction  of  British  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  then 
compels  them  to  turn  their  arms  against  their  sovereign  and  fellow 
subjects.  It  ill  becomes  him  to  talk  of  the  severity  of  British  dis- 
cipline, at  the  moment  that  a  brave  British  sailor  was  brutally 
tarred  and  feathered  on  board  the  American. frigate  Essex,  because 
he  refused  to  violate  his  oath  of  allegiance !  We  will  not  stop  to 
degrade  the  British  navy  by  condescending  to  enter  into  any  com* 
parison  between  the  high  order,  the  discipline  and  comfort  of  an 
English  man  of  war  and  an  American  frigate — we  disdain  any 
such  comparison  ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  honourable  and  manly  feeling  of  Captain  Dacre^,  (who, 
rather  than  desire  men  calling  themselves  Americans,  to  fight 
against  their  assumed  country,  submitted  to  weaken  hjs  already  re- 
duced crew,)  with  the  infamous  conduct  of  Rodgers,  who,  on  his 
arrival  at  Boston,  finding  that  neither  art  nor  bribery  could  prevail 
on  the  Guerriere's  men  to  forfeit  dieir  allegiance  and  become 
traitors,  ordered  them  to  be  turned  out  into  the  street,  with  the 
view  of  accomplishing  his  purpose  by  exposing  them  to  distress 
»nd  starvation.''^ 
The  next  unfounded  assertion  of  Mr^  Madison  states,  that  dit 

^  m    \  •  ■  I  ■■■■  ■  ^MNi—  PM^^i—     I    ■  ■      I  I  I 

*  See  Court  Martial  on  Captain  Dacietj  and  the  Gnerriere  ship's  company. 
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^  remoistraiices'  and  '  expostulations*  and  the  proposition  of  Ame- 
rica '  to  enter  into  arrangements'  respecting  tlie  impressment  of 
American  seamen,  passed  without  effect.  Has  he  forgotten,  ^^e 
MTOuld  ask  him,  the  communication  itade  to  him  when  Secretary 
of  State,  by  Mr.  Monroe,  in  which  the  latter  distinctly  says  *  that 
Lords  Holland  and  Auckland  had  proposed  to  him  the  basis  of 
an  arrangement;  which  they  were  ready  to  make  on  that  subject, 
and  which  he  believed  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  two  countries?* 
Has  he  forgotten  that  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  fit  to  reject  a  treaty, 
honorable  and  advantageous  to  both  countries,  and  expressly  pro- 
viding for  this  subject,  which  those  two  noble  Lords  had  made  and 
signed  conjointly  with  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinckney?  On  which' 
side  were  then  manifested  those  '  conciliatory  dispositions'  of  which 
Mr.  Madison  boasts  ? 

The  expedient  which  Mr.  Madison  intimates,  that  British,  or 
(Supposed  British  seamen,  instead  of  being  taken  out  of  American 
ships  by  military  officers,  ought  to  be  carried  into  some  port  for 
adjudication  like  other  property,  is  quite  worthy,  as  the  farmer 
observes,  of  a  man  who  lives  in  a  slave  state;  but  the  American 
merchants  will  not  feel  themselves  under  great  obligations  for  the 
st^estion  of  a  plan  which  would  carry  their  ships  some  hundred 
leagues  probably  out  of  their  course,  in  order  to  establish  the  citi- 
zenship of  some  doubtful  character  on  board. 

If  it  be  asked  what  object  Mr.  Madison  can  have  in  view  by 
pushing  into  the  foreground  of  his  manifesto,  with  so  many  gross 
misrepresentations,  the  question  of  taking  seamen  out  of  American 
ships,  we  answer,  the  greatest  that  can  actuate  a  weak  but.  am- 
bitious man — his  existence  as  a  political  character  hangs  upon  the 
issue  of  the  ensuing  election.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
America  is  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  federal  party  com- 
posed of  the  most  respectable  merchants  and  farmers  of  the  north- 
em  states,  and  the  anti-federal  party,  which  embrace  all  those  of 
die  southern  states,  mostly  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  together 
with  the  motley  mob  of  all  the  sea-port  towns.  By  the  anti-fede- 
ralists Mr.  Madison  was  first  brought  into  notice.  Since  that 
time  hb  connections,  his  bias,  and  his  prejudices,  have  invariably 
been  French.  By  the  French  party  and  the  mob,  he  was  brought 
into  power;  by  the  same  party  and  the  same  mob  only,  has  he  the 
chance  of  preserving  it.  .  We  are  at  the  same  time  willing  to  Con- 
fess, that  while  we  condemn  Mr.  Madison  for  shewing  more  par- 
tiality for  France,  and  more  malignant  feelings  towards  this  coun- 
try, than  is  dignified  in  one  vested  with  sovereign  power,  we  are 
strongly  convinced  that  the  fault  is  partly  attributable  to  the  nature 
of  the  constitution  of  his  ^  virtuous,  free  and  powerful  nation'.     It 
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I  was  the  opiaion  of  one  of  the  few  able  men*  whicti  America  haa  pro- 
I  duced,  tliat  m  framing  the  republican  govemmeut,  too  much  influence 
rSraa  given  to  tbe  people,  and  tou  little  to  the  executive  oUicer ; 
Pwho,  stripped  as  he  was  of  llie  eAternals  of  sovereign  authoritj,  and 
ftlSable  to  revert  to  the  condition  of  u  «ibject,  and  to  resume  hU 
ritotion  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  could  only  command  respect 

■  Dy  extraordinary  talent,  or  great  personal  influence  ;  that  a  weak  or 
Pn  wicked  man,  presiding  in  troublesome  times  over  the  councils  of 

K^tfie  nation,  without  the  requisite  personal  qualifications— with  too 
'  inuch  ambition  and  too  little  virtue  to  retire  from  a  situation  which 
ke  could  neither  fill  with  credit  to  himself,  uor  advantage  to  the 
\  *ti»tion — ^would  have  no  other  resource  than  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
mob  for  his  support.  Mr.  Madison  has  furnished  the  first  prac- 
I'tical  proof  of  the  Boundnesa  of  this  doctriue;  aud  this  defect  of 
r'power,  must  be  his  apology.  Gibbou  has  somewhere  observed, 
r  mat  the  world  has  been  willing  to  orant  to  statesmen,  under  the 
L  'Qamc  of  poHcy,  a  very  liberal  indulgence  of  falsehood,  craft  and 
I  ^sincerity  in  all  public  transactions.  The  American  President  has, 
I  ^e  think,  ventured  to  draw  upon  the  world  for  his  full  share  of  this 
I  iridulgeuce.  His  war  manifesto  is  an  accumulated  repetition  of  all 
I  iBfB  iujurious  falsehoods  which  have  so  often  been  advanced  by  him 
l^ainst  Great  Britain,  and  as  often  refuted^  and,  as  to  his  craft  and 
rinsincerity,  we  must  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  lo  tbe  '  Hevi 
l^gland  farmer.' 

In  assigning  to  Mr.  Madison  the  merit  of  ha\'m^Ji)■st  practically 
aposed  this  radical  defect  in  the  American  constitutioj),  we  by  no 
t'^eans  wish  to  deprive  his  predecessor  of  the  honour  of  being  the 
r  J^sl  who  publicly  appealed  to  the  passions  aud  the  prejudices  of  the 
T  mob.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  two  occasions  on  ^vhich  be  pub- 
I  It^ly  called  upon  the  '  citizens  and  inhabitants'  of  the  United  States 

■  ^  commit  acts  of  hostility  and  outrage  against  British  officers, 
y  whicb  would  disgrace  any  civilized  society ;  nor  the  terms  in  which 
I  Ite  extols  the  tumultuous  proceedings  of  the  rabble  of  Norfolk,  as 
I  lieing  '  prouounced  with  an  emphasis  aud  unanimity  never  before 
I  teceeded.'f  What  says  tliis  '  virtuous  republican'  to  the  '  em- 
l,t^asis'  of  the  proceedings  at  Baltimore? 

r  We  have  no  doubt  that  tlie  sole  cause  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  having 
I  retired  from  the  presidency  was  a  conviction  that  the  little  [lOwer 
L  BTBUted  to  him  by  the  constitution  was  gradually  slipping  from  his 
L  \ands.  Mr.  Madison,  witb  fewer  qualities  to  retain  that  power, 
I  if  about  to  make  the  desfierate  experiment  of  throwing  himself  into 
r^  hands  of  the  populace,  always  capricious  and  incouslaat  to- 
I  ^rds  dieir  votary ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  tlie  mob  to  which  he 
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appeals  is  composed  of  the  dregs  and  outcasts  of  all  nations.  Thej 
are  necessary  however  for  his  views.  The  puerile,  but  not  less  in* 
jurious,  measures  of  embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  non-importa- 
tion had  disgusted  the  merchants  and  farmers  of  the  northern  states. 
They  were  not  to  be  convinced  that  the  British  Orders  in  Council 
called  for  any  such  measures  on  the  part  of  America.     They  were 

.  told,  however,  by  the  person  (we  forget  his  name)  who  in  1811 
brought  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  foreign  relations,  that 
these  Orders  in  Council  were  alone  a  sufficient  cause  for  war;  and 
we  verily  believe  that,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Madison  had  completely 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  war  with  Great  Britain,"^  on  the  sola 
ground  of  the  Orders  in  Council. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  main  grievance,  which  has 
employed  a  five  years'  negociation,  been  thrown  so  completely 
in  the  background  in  Mr.  Madison's  war  manifesto  i  We  thiiJc 
it  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  Having  determined  on  war,  it 
was  necessary  to  shew  some  strong  cause  to  render  the  measure 
palatable  and  popular.  Now  it  uafi  jnit  pftfifiibli^  that  the  Orders 
m  Council,  which  last  year  .were  alone  sufficient  cause  of  war^ 

.  would  be  revoked^  It  was  knowii  in  America  that  they  were  con- 
ditionally, and  it  was  conjectured  they  might  be  absolutely,  repeal- 
ed. If  they  were  not  repealed,  they  would  always  tell  among  tha 
justifiable  causes  of  war;  but  if  they  were,  and  the  President  had 
puslied  them  forward  as  the  '  head  and  front  of  our  offending,'  as 
they  were  till  now  considered  to  be,  the  ostensible  cause  of  war 
would  thus  have  been  removed,  and  all  minor  grievances  mera 
points  for  future  adjustment.  It  was  safer,  therefore,  at  anj 
rate,  as  his  pledge  to  i'rance  must  be  redeemed,  to  bring  for^ 
ward  something,  better  calculated  than  the  Orders  in  Council, 
to  come  home  to  the  business  and  the  bosoms  of  the  multi- 
tude: *  the  starving  wives  and  helpless  children  of  their  enslaved 
citizens;'  the  *  blood  spilt'  by  British  cruizers  'hovering on  their 
coasts;'  the  '  daily  victims  of  lawless  violence  committed  on 
ttie  great  and  common  highway  of  nations':  these  were  topiaji 
which  every  seafaring  man  could  understand ;  they  were  suited  tQ 
inflame  the  passions,  and  work  on  the  feelings,  of  every  mother, 
wife  and  child,  who  had  a  son,  or  a  husband,  or  a  father  on  thft 

^— "^^^^  M^iM  ^»^w^^— ^B^— ^— ^p^^     m     I      —  ■■■— *i.    ■■■■■■■■    ^^  !■     ■■      —jiMW  m   m   i^ii    ■    1^  ^^t^mmmmi  ■■■■    iMM    ■■    I......    —  I— .^  .1  mm 

*  The  AmericBU  farmer  strong! j  insinuates  that  France  knew  before  the  repeal  of 
het  decrees  would  reach  Aiuerica,  war  would  be  declared  by  Mr.  Madison  against 
Creat  Britain^  that  a  copy  of  his  war  message  went  in  the  Wasp  to  France.  'Ther» 
b  •  collateral  fact/  he  observes,  '  which  puts  this  question  at  rest.  Mr.  Barlow  did 
tell  an  American  gentleman  in  Paris,  in  May  last,  thirty  days  before  Uie  declaration  of 
war  in  this  country,  that  war  was  or  would  be  declared  irantediately  by  America  against 
Great  Britain  ;  and  advised  him  to  regulate  his  concerns  accordingly  ;  and  that  gentle- 
man  did  write  to  his  friends  in  Salem  to  take  measures  for  his  exchanirt  in  case  he  should 
be  taken  pritouer  on  hif  retiitn.'    Preface,  p.  S. 
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'  common  liighwav;'    they  were  llie  best  of   all    possible  war- 
w!i6op3  for  the  women  and  chiMieii,  (those  essentially  constitueut 
parts  of  all  eflicient  mobs,)  to  vociferate ;  and  no  one  will  deny  the 
efficiency  of  Mr.  Madison's  mob,  when  he  reflects  on  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  fieptembrizees  at  Baltimore,  worthy  of 
I  the  worst  days  of  the  worst  man  who  ever  presided  over  revolution- 
lilvy  France.    Had  he  really  wished  for  some  event,  that  might  place 
^TO  government  on  a  parallel  with  that  of  Robespierre,  the  wanton 
md  atrocious  murder  of  a  general  officer  of  seventy-three  jears  of 
^,  who  had  '  done  the  state  some  service,' — the  friend  of  Wash- 
■l^ton  who  created  that  state,— might  set  his  heart  at  rest  on  this 
I  |K>iiit. 

l-  To  this  '  virtuous'  mob  and  their  antifederal  leaders,  the  avow- 
l-Ad  friends  of  France,  Mr.  Madison  looks  for  the  regenci-ation  of 
I  bis  political  life,  and  the  condition  is — war  with  England.  No 
%V0nder  then  that  the  revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council  was  re- 
ceived as  a  thankless  boon.  They  do  not  even  occupy  the  second 
place  in  the  President's  war  manifesto.  Next  to  the  whining  la- 
mentation about  '  enslaved  citizens'  comes  the  old  stoi^  of  British 
cruizers  '  hovei-ing  on  their  coasts,'  and  of  American  blood  wan- 
tonly spilt  within  the  sanctuary  of  our  territorial  jurisdiction.'  And 
why,  we  would  ask,  do  British  cruizers  hover  on  their  coast  ?  Be- 
cause, with  that  justice  and  impartiality  which  this  'virtuous  re- 
public* exercises  between  the  two  belligerents,  British  ships  were 
interdicted  its  ports,  while  those  of  France  were  not  only  protected 
therein,  but  French  privateers  allowed  to  fit  out  for  the  purpose  of 
making  hostile  excursions  against  our  trade,  and,  happily,  against 
Etbat  of  their  protectors  also. 

'-  But  would  it  be  credited  tliat,  after  the  full  and  satisfactory 
atonement  made  and  accepted  for  the  affair  of  tlie  Chesapeake, 
Mr.  Madison  should  again  bring  forward  this  old  grievance  as 
the  second  cause  of  his  war;  with  an  additional  charge  against 
our  government,  as  unfounded  as  it  is  illiberal,  that,  instead  of 
pmushing  its  officers  when  called  upon,  it  heaped  npon  them 
marks  of  honour  and  confidence^  What!  la  it  no  punishment  to 
a  brave  and  unoffending  officer,  invested  with  his  sovereign's  com- 
mission, to  be  arraigned  and  tried,  as  Captain  Whitby  was,  on  a 
charge  of  murder?  Is  it  notliing  for  a  flag  officer  to  be  reprimand- 
ed, and  superseded  in  a  high  command,  as  Admiral  Berkeley  was, 
anil  that  too  before  the  American  government  had  time  to  prefer  a 
complaint?  Is  mortified  pride — is  wounded  honour  nothing?  We 
can  readily  understand  ihtit  Mr.  Madison  is  not  much  alive  to  pu- 
nishments of  this  nature; — had  he  indeed  possessed  those  nice  feel- 
ings of  honour  which  ought  always  to  distinguish  ^eu  placed  io 
high  situations,  he  would  not,  as  the  '  farmer'  observes,  have  been 
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*  80  perfectly  insensible  to  the  multiplied  wrongs  and  insults,  the  ^ 
kicks  and  cuffs,  the  robberies  and  plunders  of  France/  Mr.  Cham- 
pagny  told  General  Armstrong  that  the  Americans  were  *:  without 
honour,  without  energy,  and  less  free  than  the  colony  of  Jamaica.' 
The  whole  history  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  proffered  atonement  often 
repeated,  and  as  often  rejected  on  some  frivolous  pretence,  the  re^ 
newal  of  complaint  after  the  acceptance  of  apology,  betray  a  little 
and  disingenuous  mind,  and  forcibly  prove  with  what  reluctance 
the  American  President  parts  with  a  popular  grievance,  when  dt<' 
rected  against  Great  Britain. 
The  third  complaint  in  point  of  order,  in  the  President's  war 
'  message,  is  comprehended  under  a  long  tirade  against  our  '  pre- 
tended' or  *  mock'  blockades,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them ;  after 
which,  at  length,  conies  hobbling  on  ^  the  sweeping  system  of  block- 
ades, under  the  name  of  Orders  in  Council.'  These  calumniated  . 
Orders,  thus  apparently  almost  foi^otten,  neglected,  and  thrust  v^ 
into  the  background — the  ostensible  cause  of  the  whole  quarrel — 
the  fruitful  source  of  a  five  years'  negociation — are  now  dwindled 
away  into  a  collateral  grievance  not  even  of  secondary  importance; 
But  we  shall  not  thus  suffer  them  to  escape  observation,  as  Mr. 
Madison  is  now  disposed  to  do.  There  is  a  history  appended  to 
them  which  the  ^  New  England  farmer'  has  developed,  and  which, 
in  our  opinion,  proves  iqcontrovertibly  the  existence  of  a  secret 
understanding  between  Mr.  Madison  and  Buonaparte.  We  shall 
accompany  the  farmer  through  this  part  of  the  President's  war  mes^ 
sag^,  as  being  both  curious  and  important, 

•  The  Orders  in  Council,  it  seems,  when  first  known  in  America, 
were  received  by  all  parties  without  surprize  or  emotion ;  all  seemed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  justice  and  propriety  of  that  measure  of  retalia- 
tion which,  it  was  evident  to  all.  Great  Britain  was  at  length  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  adopt.  The  American  merchants  soon  accom- 
modated themselves  to  a  new  state  of  things,  which  they  justly 
ascribed  to  the  anti-commercial  and  tyrannical  principles  of  the 
French  despot.  ■  The  federal  party  at  once  avowed  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  Great  Britain  in  her  retaliatory  orders ;  the  adtnini- 
ttration  even  seemed  to  acquiesce  for  some  time,  till  M.  Turreau 
had  received  his  dispatches  from  France  and  communicatee!  to  Mr. 
Madison  the  tone  which  it  was  expected  America  would  adopt. 
Having  thus  got  their  cue,  the  friends  of  administration  made  the 
discovery  that  the  decrees  of  France,  from  her  want  of  power  to 
enforce  them,  were  only  to  be  considered  as  empty  threats ;  that 
they  could  not  therefore  consistently  afford  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
the  retaliatory  orders  of  Great  Britain  which  she  had  the  power  ef- 
fectually to  execute.  They  then  discovered,  in  the  second  place,' 
(thouj^  long  afterwards,)  that  Great  Britain,  by  her  order  of 
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blockade  of  May,  1806,  being  thcjirst  ag^rasor,  w»i  entirely  pre- 
■eluded  from  setting  up  the  plea  of  retaliation,     ^nd  thirdly,  ii  was 
L  wiuded  that  America,  tliou^h  she  might  uot  chuse  to  :>ubinit  to  the 
[  "French  deciecs,  was  not  obliged  to  resist  them. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  we  well  remember  the  eagerness 
|_  -with  which  Mr.  Pinckney  contended  for  the  innocent  character  of 
I  the  French  decrees  from  the  inabilltj  of  the  enemy  to  execute  them. 
Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  their  jiuti6cation,  on  such  gronnds, 
would  edtablish  one  of  the  most  vague  and  uncertain  rules,  and  the 
most  unjust  measure  of  right,  that  were  ever  pretended  to  be  set  up; 
would  recognise  a  principle  that  never  was,  and  never  could  be,  ad- 
mitted in  nny  case,  either  of  morals  or  legislation.     To  measure  ' 
I  ifae  criminality  of  an  act  by  the  degree  of  power  of  the  perpetrator 
|-  to  execute  it,  would  be  to  adopt  a  rule  as  capricious  and  luiccrtaiu, 
L  ha  it  would  be  absurd  and  unjust. 

■  If  France,'  he  observes,  '  from  the  superior  force  and  vigilance  of 
.  iier  enemy,  has  beeu  enabled  to  burn,  sink,  uud  destroy  only ^i'^  of  our 
I  ^ips,  wbo  have  committed  the  deadly  sin  of  trading  with  her  enemyt 
',  if  this  degree  of  weakneiis  renders  ihe  French  decrees  legitimate, 
it  least  innocent,  pray  will  any  of  the  statesmen  who  condemn  Great 
[  Britain  on  this  ground,  give  us  the  arithmetical  rule  by  which  we  arc  to 
^  know  when  such  outrageous  violaduns  of  national  law  become  the  fair 
l  fubject  of  retaliation^  Suppose,  instead  of  the  existing  inequality  as  to 
I  JUval  power,  Fmiice  was  ablu  tn  keep  a  flying  fleet  of  burnmg  ships 
ptonstantly  on  the  ocean,  and  in  place  of_fift^  she  shouh!  burn  Jive  Aim- 
[  ^mt  ships  a  year,  for  the  enormous  transgression  of  selling  their  surplus 
[  produce  to  the  e.vcommunicated  English  nation,  would  this  vary  tba 
I  4}uestion  of  right  f  In  the  latter  ease,  it  is  obvious  that  neutrals  would 
r  be  deterred  from  supplying  Great  Britain,  and  she  would  most  essential* 
I  It  Eulfer.  But  can  her  rights  depend  upon  so  loose  and  vague  a  crite- 
■  —Tin  ?  Do  anil  rights  repose  upon  so  varying  and  shifting  a  foundation  i 
'  Great  Britain  reasoned  as  all  men  of  prudence  reason :  this  is  a  novel 
p^d  most  enormous  pretension;  this  is  no  less  than  an  avowed  attempt 
(■la  shut  me  out  of  the  pale  of  civilised  nations.  She  adopted  the  pru- 
ient  maxim,  princlpiis  obsta — oppose  the  first  inroads  on  my  riglits. 
And,  1  would  ask,  where  is  the  judicious  and  honest  statesman,  who  will 
t  the  precise  mark  at  which  she  ought  to  have  aimed  (  Ought 
B  to  have  waited  until  the  evil  was  brought  home  to  her  doors,  until 
r  deserted  ports  and  ruined  coramerc©  should  warn  her  that  her  case 
Ls  without  remedy^ 

*  France,  from  the  commencement,  and  until  the  presezit  time,  hat 
LflMecuted  her  decrees  to  the  utmost  extent  of  her  pou  er,  and  she  at  this 
r* moment  boasts  of  their  wisdom  and  efficacy  in  humbling  and  enfeebling 
■ittr  enemy,  and  still  collides  in  their  suOicieucy  to  destroy  him.'  pp.  20, 

If,  howevei-,  from  our  decided  iia\ai  superiority  ]liiouapart<>  had 
■f4nly  a  verv  limited  power  of  euforcing  his  decrees  on  tlie  ocean,  be 
■  had 
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Art.  XIV.     EYPiniAOY  innOATTOS  STE*ANH«)POS. 

Euripidis  Hippolytus  Coronifer.  Ad  fidtm  Manuscriptorum 
ac  veternm  editionum  emendavit  et  annotatiornbns  mstruxit  Ja^ 
cohus  Henricm  Monk,  A.  M.  SS.  Trinitatis  Collegii  Socius,  et 
Griccarwn  Literarum  apud  Cantabi-igienses  Professor  Regius. 
Cantabrigiae.  Typis  ac  Siimptibus  Acadeniicis  excudit  J, 
Smith.     MDGCCXI.    pp.  176. 

nPHE  ingenious  author  of  a  volume  of  Classical  Recreations,  (as 
-*-  he  pleasantly  terms  them,)  after  having  enumerated  several 
schemes  which  he  is  projecting  for  the  good  of  the  literary  com- 
monwealth, complains,  in  a  tone  of  asperity,  that  ^  the  present  ge- 
neration of  critical  scholars  seems  to  be  so  much  occupied  with  the 
Greek  tragedians,  that  his  undertaking  will  not,  he  fears,  meet  with 
the  encouragement  which  it  deserves.*  On  the  modesty  of  this  ex- 
postulation we  shall  offer  no  remark,  nor  are  we  inclined  to  dispute 
its  truth.  Certain  it  is,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  six  years,  no 
less  than  eleven  editions  of  various  portions  of  the  dramatic  writers 
of  Greece  have  been  put  forth  in  England,  exclusive  of  mere  re- 
prints :  and,  unless  we  mistake,  the  whole  of  the  last  century  did 
not  produce  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen :  what  is  worse,  the  evil 
seems  by  no  means  to  be  at  an  end ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Recreator 
has  too  much  cause  to  look  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  appre- 
hensions. Professors  Monk  and  Gaisford  have  taken  Euripides  in 
band,  Mr.  Elmsley  has  given  us  specimens  of  his  labours  on  Aris- 
tophanes and  Sophocles,  which  make  us  earnestly  wish  for  more^ 
while  Dr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Blomiield  are  at  work  upon  ^schylus. 
In-  a  word,  the  tide  of  public  opinion  seems  to  be  set  with  the 
Greek  tragedians ;  and  to  what  extent  we  may  be  deluged  with  edi-» 
tions  of  them,  we  are  quite  unable  to  foresee.  The  only  expedient 
which  we  can  think  of  to  check  the  stream  is,  for  the  complainant 
to  publish  more  Recreations,  as  a  means  of  diverting  the  thoughts 
I  of  scholars  from  the  channel  in  which,  at  present,  they  flow, 
.  However  lamentable  the  fact  in  question  may  be,  it  is,  we  think, 

'-  no  difficult  matter  to  account  for  it.  Nor  are  we,  by  any  means, 
i  disposed  to  wonder  that  many  should  be  foimd,  who  are  willing  to 
^  devote  their  days  and  nights  to  the  poets  of  ancient  Greece,  the 
diaracteristic  features  of  whose  compositions  are,  an  elevation  and 
oriffinality  of  thought,  and  a  nobleness  of  sentiment,  the  vehicle  of 
which  is  the  most  copious  and  accurate  language  of  which  any  mo- 
T  numents  are  extant.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  inclined  to  tliink, 
^  diat  this  paramount  advantage  results  from  the  due  admixture  of 
.  classical  studies,  and  particularly  of  the  Greek  poets,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  ; — that  their  minds  are  directed  betimes  to  a  fiand 
of  lofty  and  dignified  sentiment,  rich  imagery,  and  fine  language, 
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from  an  acquaintance  with  which  they  gain  a  manly  and  liberal 
mode  of  thinkings  together  with  an  elegance  and  correctness  of  ex- 
pression. We  have,  therefore^  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  diose 
scholars  who,  as  the  results  of  their  skill  and  labour,  put  into  our 
hands  editions  of  the  Greek  poets  which  we  may  read  with  ease 
and  comfort,  a  more  liberal  share  of  praise,  than  will  probably  be 
conceded  to  them  by  the  author  of  '  Classical  Recreations/ 

One  reason  of  the  predilection  manifested  by  critics  of  the  present 
day  for  the  remains  of  the  Greek  drama,  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
in  the  eminent  success  which  attended  the  editorial  labours  of  Mr. 
Monk's  illustrious  predecessor,  who  presented  the  world  with  an 
almost  immaculate  text  of  the  first  four  plays  of  £uripides.  To 
attempt  a  description  of  the  line  of  criticism,  which  the  late  pro*- 
fessor  chalked  out  for  himself,  would  he  superfluous,  since  his  pub- 
lications are  in  the  hands  and  memories  of  every  one  who  pretends 
to  the  name  of  scholar :  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a 
few  words  on  what  some  persons  call  '  the  Porsonian  school  of 
criticism,'  as  it  is  asserted  that  Professor  Monk,  amongst  others^ 
has  been  bred  up  within  its  precincts. 

We  should  be  extremely  happy  if  any  one  of  those  gentlemoo 
who  are  most  in  the  habits  of  using  the  phrase,  would  state  to  us 
distinctly  in  what  points  ^  the  Porsonian  school'  differs  lirpm  any 
other  school  of  true  criticism.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
style  of  annotation  adopted  by  its  founder  aie,  1st,  a  reluctance  to 
make  innovations  in  the  received  text  without  strong  reasons  and 
sufficient  authority ;  £dly,  the  frequent  and  effectual  use  of  analo- 
gical reasoning ;  Sdly,  a  brief  and  perspicuous  method  of  stating 
the  arguments  for  and  against  any  reading.  In  the  first  of  tliese 
points  the  practice  of  Porson  differed  widely  from  that  of  Scali- 
ger,  Bentley,  Reiske,  Brunck,  and  even  Uemsterhuis  and  Ruho- 
ken.  In  the  second  point  he  pushed  to  its  full  extent  a  mode  of 
criticism,  first  effectually  exercised  upon  the  dramatic  writers  by 
Richard  Dawes.  In  the  third  his  practice  is  original,  and  forms  a 
singular  contrast  to  that  of  Valckeuaer.  If,  therefore,  his  style  of 
criticism  differs  from  that  of  other  scholars,  it  differs  mth  an  e^ 
cellence,  as  the  grammarians  say ;  and,  unless  forbearance  from  in- 
novation, accuracy  of  reference,  brevity,  and  perspicuity  of  lao^ 
guage  be  accounted  faults,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  die  ^  Por«i 
aonian  school'  is  but  i  another  term  for  the  best  school  of  Greek 
criticism. 

Our  readers,  however,  will  observe,  that  we  here  speak  exclu- 
sively of  what  is  usually  termed  criticbm ;  viz.  that  department  of 
an  editor's  duty  which  is  concerned  about  the  purity  of  his  author's 
text.  Illustration  and  interpretation  are  distinct,  we  do  not  say 
less  important^  provinces,  into'wbich  the  illustrious  critic  in  ques- 
tion 
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tion  scarcely  ever  set  his  foot.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that, 
emipmitly  gifted  as  he  was  by  nature^  and  prepared  by  study  for 
such  a  task|  he  should  so  seldom  have  undertaken  directly  to  ex- 
plain the  text  of  Euripides.  We  say  directly,  because  his  cri- 
tical illustrations,  which  are  always  pertinent,  are  often  so  judici- 
ously chosen,  as  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  sense.  Of  this  species 
of  coUater^  illustration,  there  are  more  instance^  in  Mr.  Porson's 
fiote^  than  a  supeHicial  reader  is  aware  of.  We  do  not  hesitate, 
howev^,  to  avow,  that  we  were  never  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
reason  which  he  assigns,  in  bis  preface  to  the  Hecuba,  for  abstain- 
ing from  these  useful,  and,  in  our  opinion,  essential  parts  of  the 
tadc  which  an  editor  has  to  perform.  ^  Interpretandi  et  illustrandi 
labore,  utilissimo  sane,  supersedeudum  duxi,  partim  ne  libellus  in 
libmm  excresceret.'  Praefat.  in  Euripidis  Hecubam,  p.  xiii. 
.  Professor  Monk,  who  may  so  far  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Por- 
sonian  school,  as  he  has  the  writings  of  that  great  schollEur  £(t  his 
fingers'  ends,  and  has  adopted  his  caution,  his  exactness  of  re- 
ference, and  his  orthography,  has  avoided  the  defect  of  which  we 
have  just  complained,  by  enriching  the  notes  in  his  edition  of  the 
Hippolytus  with  a  great  variety  of  philological  and  illustrative 
remark.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  wish  that  he  bad 
separated  this  from  the  cntical  matter,  jud^ng  merely  from  the 
convenience  which  we  have  ourselves  experienced  in  using  books, 
^mberem  this  practice  has  been  adopted ;  but  thb  is  a  question  which 
eoncems  the  form,  not  the  matter  of  the  work.  We  have  only  to 
consider  how  far  the  Professor  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
two  ends  which  he  had  in  view,  of  restoring  the  text  of  Euripides, 
and  of  explaining  it  when  restored. 

But,  before  we  enter  upon  this  consideration,  we  think  it  proper 
to  notice  an  objection  which  has  been  made  in  an  obscure  publica- 
tion, that  the  Professor  has,  in  more  instances  than  one,  quoted  the 
same  passages  as  Valckenaer  without  mentioning  his  name.  Whe- 
ther the  fact  be  so  or  not,  the  Professor,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  at 
all  concerned  to  deny  it.  There  is  a  wide  dinerence  between 
emendation  and  illustration.  The  chances  are  very  greatly  against 
two  persons'  hitting  upon  the  same  emendation,  unless,  indeed,  it 
he  a  tolerably  obvious  one ;  whereas  they  are  just  as  much  in  favour 
9f  their  thinking  of  the  same  illustration.  Emendations  are  pri- 
vate property ;  the  sources  of  quotation  are  common :  and  al- 
though Valckenaer  has  scrupulously  noticed  the  different  uses  which 
have  been  made  of  every  line  he  cites,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
this  practice  incumbers  the  notes  and  distracts  the  eye  of  the  rea- 
der. If  Mr.  Monk  needs  any  other  justification,  he  may  urge  the 
example  of  his  predecessor,  who,  m  his  notes  on  the  Phcenissae, 
and,  mdeed,  on  the  other  plays,  frequently  quotes  passages  which 

had 
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had  before  been  used  by  Valckenaer  and  others,  without  mention- 
ing their  names ;  for  instance,  on  v.  1 .  of  the  Pboenissse,  the  pas- 
sages of  Athenaeus,  Stobaeus,  and  Accius^  are  all  in  Valckenaer's 
note.  V.  18,  19-  Max.  Tyrius  is  cited  by  Valckenaer.  20.  Ori* 
gen  the  same.  ¥.45.  The  passages  of  Eustathius  and  the  Etymo- 
logist the  same.  V.  2 1 6.  The  lines  of  Horace  the  same.  V.  470. 
Statius  the  same.  53 1 .  '^The  Syleus  of  Euripides  the  same.  534. 
Cicero  the  same;  and  so  on  throughout  the  notes.  Again,.  Mr. 
Porson  says,  in  his  preface  to  the  Hecuba,  ^  Loca  tantum  iquse  La- 
tini  imitati  ^nwty  prout  memoria  suggessU,  adscripsi.'  Now  al- 
though this  was  undoubtedly  tlie  case,  yet  the  passages,  which  Ac- 
cius  and  Ennius  imitated  from  Euripides,  had  all  been  collated  by 
Fulvius  Ursinus  in  his  ^  Virgilius  collatione  Scriptorum  Gnecorum 
illustratus.'  Again,  on  the  Orestes  *S87>  the  remarkable  passage  of 
Eustathius  had  been  pointed  out  by^Stephen  Bei^ler  in  his  notes 
on  Alcipliron  HI.  55.  p.  413.  V.  1272.  aXX«  ravlo-a)  (rxSwsu 
Porson,  after  Brimck,  r&'rr)  cov.  This  correction  had  been  made 
long  before  by  William  Canter,  Nov.  Lect.  II.  7.  V.  1338.  The 
same  critic  had  before  compared  the  passages  of  the  Rhesus,  He* 
cuba,  and  Alcestis.  On  the  Medea  v.  333,  Mr.  Porson,  after 
quoting  a  passage  from  Athenaeus,  says,  *  Hinc  saltern  Euripidis 
senarium  lucramur.  Kuko^  <rs  ^ai/ieoy,  xet)  xuxyj  tu^i]  xi^oil  which 
bad  been  before  observed  by  P.  Leopardus  Emend.  III.  12. 

Mr.  Monk's  object  in  publishing  this  edition  of  the  Hippolytus 
was,  as  he  informs  us,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  students  a  purer 
text  than  had  before  appeared ;  and  to  explain  whatever  is  difficult 
or  abstruse,  by  comparing  Euripides  with  the  other  poets  of  Greece, 
as  well  as  with  himself.  In  our  opinion  lie  has  fulfilled  both  these 
departments  of  his  undertaking  in  a  manner,  which  entitles  him  to 
the  thanks  of  every  lover  of  the  Greek  drama.  He  has  carefully 
weighed  the  various  lections  of  the  MSS.  collated  by  Musgrave, 
Brunck,  and  others,  and  has  followed  the  example  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  in  diligently  collating  the  editions  of  Aldus,  and  the 
very  rare  one  of  Janus  Lascaris.  For  a  reference  to  those  ancient 
authors,  who,  by  way  of  quotation  or  allusion,  have  cast  any  light 
upon  this  play,  Mr.  Monk  acknowledges  himself  greatly  obliged 
to  Valckenaer,  whose  stupendous  dilijijence  has  not  omitted  more 
than  two  or  three  references  of  this  description.  With  regard  to 
the  choric  metres  of  this  tragedy,  the  Professor  adopts  the  safe 
and  judicious  plan  which  was  followed  by  Porson.  Some  obser- 
vations of  this  great  critic  are  dispersed  through  the  notes,  consist"* 
ing  principally  of  references,  which  may  serve  as  materials  of  criti- 
cism, but  which  are,  in  a  few  instances,  worked  up  into  the  form 
of  regular  annotations.  A  striking  example  of  his  research  and  ac- 
curacy occurs  in  the  note  on  v.  209*     Besides  these  remarks,  ninety 

lines 
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Ifaics  of  the  play,  viz.  from  v.  176  to  266,  are  given  as  corrected  by 
Porson.  Mr.  Monk  properly  remarks^  *  Neque  id  leve,  aut  parvi 
inomenti  habendum  ;  siquideni  dicere  solebat  Porsonus  se  nihil  du- 
bitare,  quin  banc  scenam  celeberrimam,  qualis  esset  ab  ipsius  Euri- 
pidis  manu  profecta,  ipse  demum  emaculatam  praestitisset.' 

A  few  remarks  of  his  friend  Mr.  Blomfield  are  inserted  in  the 
notes,  of  which  perhaps  the  Professor  speaks  rather  more  highly 
than  either  their  number  or  their  importance  deserves.  We  now 
proceed  to  consider  die  manner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  an  editor. 

V.  3.  "Oo^i  Tt  flr^yrov  npiA^pvf  r  'ArTietvrMSt  Setiov^r  tia^,  Mr.  Monk 
corrects  ihe  error  of  Musgrave,  who  understood  itoiftow  of  the  Euxine* 

19.  Mi«^(»  l9porii«$  vfoavta-uv  o^tMay.  This  correction  of  Porson's,  for 
t^ta^j  Mr.  Monk  introduces  into  the  text,  and  confirms  from  a  frag- 
n^ent  of  the  ^olus. 

23.  IlaAfti  vfoxo^eKT,  Hocing  formerly  wade  great  progress.  Mr. 
Monk  says,  that  this  usage  of  n-poitoTrliir  is  taken,  '  ab  iis,  qui  ligna  et  alia 
impedimenta  in  itinere  concidunt.'  To  his  instances  may  be  added,  v. 
940,  of  the  Hecuba,  Alcaeus  in  Athen.  X.  p.  430,  B, 

31*  y»^y  Kt;9'p»l(D(  lyxaOitf-aro.  Dawes  lyxcediio-aro.  Musgr.  xaOito'aro 
which  Mr.  Monk  adopts.  We  think  with  hnn,  that  the  confusion  arose 
from  some  copyist  who  prefixed  the  augment, 

32.  "Z^Sa  ipur  Tk^hiaqv,  iTnroTivru  ^  firi  To  Xetvroy  m6fA»^tv  lifiaBat  ptav. 
This  word  moiAct^n  has  sadly  perplexed  the  critics.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  some  of  the  difficulty  would  be  removed,  by  taking  M  with  t^ 
Aaiw^v,  as  im  fMJtphvj  im  roo-ovroy,  and  the  like.  But  we  do  not  scruple  to 
avow  our  belief,  that  the  two  lines  are  insititious.  In  the  first  place, ' 
we  do  not  like  the  repetition  of  ix^qjxof  within  five  lines ;  and  secondly, 
unless  we  take  these  words  parenthetically,  which  will  make  the  sen- 
tence very  auk  ward,  we  destroy  the  antapodosis,  which  begins  at  v.  34. 
and  which  no  one  of  the  commentators  has  perceived.  It  is  evident 
that  the  ^  after  'lirTtoXvru  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  jxiy  in  v.  29-  Now 
see  how  much  the  whole  passage  is  improved  by  the  omission  of  these 
fines: — 

««•  7rp)9  MEN  i>Mu9  rivii  y?y'Tp»^«)y»ay, 

y^i  TQO'^s,  vMop  K,v^ptioq  Ku^tiaaro' 

%frt)  AE  ^rtcivq  Ktxfowiout  XtiwH  xfi6y»  .  .  • 

irravBx  S^  airivova'a  k.  r.  X. 

The  passages  adduced  by  Valckenaer  and  Mr.  Monk  relative  to  the 
history  of  this  temple,  are  i*atiier  to  be  referred  to  the  Phajdra  of  So- 
phocles. We  are  certain  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  fragment  of  As^ 
clepiades,  which  is  taken  from  his  TfecyuhtvfABvocy  although  the  Scholiast 
on  Homer  does  not  mention  the  title  of  the  work. 

38.  x»x9ri«Xiiyjx|yii  KivTfoiq  spuro^.  We  agree  with  Valckenaer  in  pre- 
ferring Kxt  vtvTinyfAivvi ;  for  though  a  person  may  be  said  tptir^  ixTXay?ya», 
or,  simply,  ixirAay?i'»»,  yet  not,  we  think,  w'vTpoK  iKiehetyiiim,  We  would 
refer  Mr.  Monk  to  his  own  note  on  v.  1298* 

63, 
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63.  X«uJ7f,  x*^^  f^^  Jxoptt  A«TDt;(  x«i  A»^(,  "'Aprifu.  We  are  inclined 
to  suspect,  i  KQfa  Axrwq,  waT  Ai^f,  ''A^ts/mi.  As  in  v.  10.  'o  yeip  ft,%  &^9imq 
wcu^y  'AiiM^ovoq  roKoq.  where  Mr.  Monk  quotes  several  instances  of  this 
pleonasm.     We  are  aware,  however,  of  Aetrovf  xal  Ahoq  vlof. 

67*  foiiii  tvv»rifti»9  avxkf  Zmvo^.  Mr.  Monk  admits  into  the  text  a 
very  happy  conjecture  of  Mr.  Gaisford's,  ivvotrifti'  «»'  avXeit. 

We  are  surprised  that  Valckenaer  has  not  compared  a  verse  of  Choeri- 
lus  quoted  by  M.  A.  Muret,  V.L.  xii.  14.  1^*  ax9p*rK  i»  ^«  TiHfiif.  for  so 
it  should  be  read,  and  not  uxii^rof.  We  tbink  that  Jortin's  correction, 
ifty^f,  is  true.  To  the  instances  collected  by  Valckenaer,  may  be  added 
Oppian  Halieut.  III.  244.  tlafm  {if  vfou  ri^i^*>^  ^»(<-  .  In  the  n^iext 
yer^  Mr.  Monk  judiciously  retains  »iiii,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  reading. 

78.  ^'O^As  Manrit  imilv Tovto»(  Jjpino^i^Oi^K.     Mr.  Moiik  pijnjts 

cffTtf  hiuKrety  from  the  correction  of  Porson,  who  cites  several  examjples 
of  this  construction.  Nearly  the  sameenallage  occurs  in  the  Agaip^m- 
non  of  iEschylus,  673.  Km  vvt  Utipttv  i?tk  ierrh  luwivt,  Al^vo'iy  ifuiq  if 
eXtfX^ra^.  Sophocl.  Antig.  1 165.  roi  *^»f  iiopoq  Orat  vpoJSwrty  ipi^Ht  aj 
r»09}/x*  iyu  Z^¥  rothm.  Hippocrat.  Aphorism,  iii.  5.  Ntrot  ^«pv^itM«, 
«;^M^ii(  —  oT»»  oiroi  ivta^tvjt,  ^sch.  Eumen.  338.  TtXa^f  oiAOfrtTit, 
iff  kv  T&v  vflrl^dflf. 

81 .  xf^aioi  xo^9(  'Ayo^/buft  ^i^cu.  We  read  'AfHiAa,  and  in  the  Electra 
887»  cited  in  the  note,  Ai|«i  xo/^n;  a^  0o0Tfv;j^«f  «i>}i9fMtT». 

92.  Photius,  from  whom  Suidas  took  the  words  cited  in  the  note, 
has  0'ifA>i)i>. 

98.  6£.  itaIi  tvy  ^  ^f/xirqy  iSoit^/ ov  Vpo^imyiK ;  III.  t»/;  tvXaffw  Hf 
fi9  Ti  alf  0f  o^ji  cniiMt.  The  professor  is  unquestionably  right  in  adopting 
Musgrave's  interpretation.  The  attendant  by  the  words  c%ii.rn9  iaifM9» 
means  Venus :  Hippolytus,  who  was  thinking  only  of  the  a^fAtet)  fif«i, 
stops  him  short,  lest  he  should  inadvertently  pronounce  their  names. 

114.  We  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  reading  of  f^uwvraq  which  Mr. 
Monk  rejects.     As  it  stands,  the  passage  is  scarcely  intelligible. 

117*  0vXa7;^Mirit^Toi>of  f /pA;y.  We  prefer  lyToyoir,  the  lection  of  Aldus 
and  Lascaris.  Sophocl.  ap.  Plutarch,  p.  145.  01  lAMoyurrti  frrtydir«rof. 
Plato  Theaetet.  23.  p.  150.  ed.  Fischer,  olirrorti  ttml  ijpifUK.  —  irroyo<  is 
violent ;  tvro»oq  is  robust,  healthy ,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Hippo- 
crates.    See  Foesii  (Econom.  v.  fwrowf. 

150.  V  ffoa'%9  —  n)}fu»»irii  r«f  fv  otxoif.  Schol.  PoukoXu.  whence  Canter 
concluded  the  Scholiast  to  have  read  wonAaUu,  which  Musgrave,  Valc- 
kenaer and  Brunck  receive,  and,  we  think,  rightly,  although  Mr.  Monk 
is  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Sophocl.  Ajac.  300.  ly  voi/Mmq  viryMv.  Schol. 
Barocc.  ivptv  u  tmi  7Fx?Miorara  rut  avnypeifttt  —  U  IIHMNAIZ  flr«Ty«f. 
In  a  fragment  of  the  Nauplius  of  Sophocles,  Brunck.  V.  the  old  editions 
of  Achilles  Tatius  have  wnifA^rni^tt  for  ireifAarrSpff-iy.  We  forbear  to  ac« 
cumulate  instances  of  the  permutation  of  01  &  «}. 

193.  Mr.  Monk  aptly  compares  a  fragment  of  Euripides  in  Stobaeus, 
and  the  well  known  lines  of  Shakespeare,  '  But  that  the  dread  of  some* 

thing 
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iMffg  after  death,*  &c.    We  are  not  aware  that  any  commentator  on 
Shakespeare  has  quoted  the  following  lines  of  Petrarca,  Sonetto  29* 

S'io  credessi  per  inorte  esser  scarco 
Del  pensier  amoroso  che  m'  atterra ; 
Con  le  mie  man  avrei  gia  posto  in  terra 
Queste  membre  nojose,  e  quello  incarco. 
Ma  perch'  io  temo  che  sarebbe  un  varco 
...  Di  pianto  in  pianto,  e  d'  una  in  altra  guerra, 

Di  quh,  dal  passo^  aucor  che  mi  si  serra. 
Mezzo  rimango  lasso,  e  mezzo  ii  varco. 

232.  Tft  ro¥  ftS  nrofoffop  tffi4^«(  mto^.  Porson  corrects  wcifoffvf, 
whtcb  Mr.  Monk  adopts. 

268.  IfUfLU  r^ais  ivairivw^  T^;(«$/A0i)fA«  f  QftTf^  Stk  irriy  iifSa^.  Mr. 
Monk  prints  mS  /Mir,  which  we  approve. 

^0.  Xwfkf  9v0iV0ou  Koi  icA^fiy  0evXo(/xiO'  a».  We  would  read  Sop  f 
han^iff^.  i£sch.  Prom.  6*1 6*.  v»¥  ya^  »»  fFv^oU  fMv*  Turnebus  exhi- 
Ints  ray  yap  tKvi^U  /xov* 

'  289.  Mu  <r6  Vi^Mpy§fov.  Read  xa»  <ri  y  ^^o/y.  In  v.  647.  *nc  x»^  arv 
Y  (fur* — V.  721  xat  <rv  y  $v  /mi  fov^tru,  V.  1044.  Ka»  ^v  yi  KXfTu  rav'*^ 
rm  dat;fUK&,  wcirtf. 

297.  E»ir*Ti  avy»i,  Mr.  Monk  judiciously  rejects  i«,  the  reading  of 
Brunck ;  and  says.  *  Huic  respondet  apud  vernaculam  linguam  inter* 
jectio  fVelir  Vide  Hec.  317-  Med.  387.'  See  also  Orest.  764.  Phce- 
niss.  1631.  Ale.  299.  Iph.  A.  1185.  Iph.T.467.  Troad.  945— S>98. 
Hel.  767.  Ion  Q75.  756.  H.  Fur.  1214.  Kl.  596,  6I8.907.  9^9-  Sopho- 
d.  (Ed.  Col.  1308.  Electr.  513.  Theognis  327.  Heniochusin  Stobseus, 
xliii.  p.  168.  Timai  Lex.  p.  94. 

364.  fAthtec  O^iojxiy»(.     Read  Opov/Mfya^.     The  antistrophic  verse  is  rp^of«ii» 

384.  ritth'  txorrt  yoeiixfAara,  These  words  contain  an  allusion  to  the 
letters  given  to  the  dixctara)  at  Athens,  which  the  commentators  have 
not  perceived.  See  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  Plut.  277. 
■  408.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  Professor,  that  the  passage,  which  he 
quotes  from  Heliodorus,  is  more  to  the  purpose  than  those  given  by  Valc- 
kenaer,  which  last  refer  to  f/icrfifiu,  whereas  his  illustrates  the  phrase  yvpn 
•fc*  iyiynHrKOP. 

409.  <tff  ^Xo»To  frayxtiKVi*,  Mr.  Monk  quotes  Iliad  X.  107.  I^<;  S^pK  <>«  rt 
6mw  Ik  r'  eivOfvirm  air^Xeiro.  Perhaps  this  usage  of  vq  should  rather  have 
been  illustrated  from  an  Attic  writer.     Soph.  Electr.  126.  if  0  rait 

431.  npo^iif  xaroirrpoy,  i^rt  ^etp^iw  fix.  We  hesitate  between  this, 
and  irpodiif,  which  Mr.  Monk  rejects.  He  says,  ^  vulgo  irapOiro<  net, 
which  expression  is  scarcely  accurate,  since  Musgrave  and  Brunck  have 
wmfiifif  via* 

434.  Ka)  ^o|«y  Mxrtv  b  pfovTq  xofci^irai.  We  dissent  from  Musgrave, 
Brunck,  and  the  Professor,  who  adopt  K»fwi^trcn  from  four  MSS.  The 
tragedians  never  use  xapr»^o/xa»  in  this  sense,  but  xaf^oviAcci ;  which  af- 
fords one  reason  amongst  others  against  the  genuineness  of  that  verse  in 

.^schylus, 
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JEsichylus/AT9(  m^vf»  ^uwro^  ixx«pir4^fTsi|  which  is  immediately  followed 

by  Kaxio»  ov^v,  xapvo?  ov  KOMISTEOZ:. 

440.  llie  protessor  adopts  Valckenaer's  opinion,  that  mnroann^rtUf 
UaxMuvy  KaracKMnv,  lyxara^itvvrsiy  are  used  *  de  miilis  divinitusirfuen* 
tibus/  But  we  doubt  whether  he  is  correct  in  supposing  that  BT^ffxivflttt 
is  always  used  by  the  tragedians  in  the  sense  of  commanding.  We  are 
aware  that  in  the  Persae  of  ^scbylus  739,  Valckenaer  reads  Ziwf  c/irf- 
ax-n^tv  rtXtvrm  6t&furu9,  for  iiriaxn'^^tp ;  but  we  are  also  aware  that  he  is 
wrong.  Pers.  106,  [Aot^ — Iwlottin^i  ^i  JlifcMi  voXifAjoi;^  wpyo^ft/fcrov^^ 
Eumen.  481.  '"Etts)  ^i  ir^oiyi*M  hvf  Mantii^iv  rih* 

443.  ov  T  apaXuu,  i.  e.  ot;  rot  »p,  as  Mr.  Monk  rightly  explains  it« 
But' read  ov  r%fei^ 

46l,  We  recommend  this  note  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  raetri*- 
cal  student.  The  Professor  states,  what  seems  to  be  the  true  rule  with 
regard  to  the  lengthening  power  of  the  iaceptive  p.  ^  Si  finalis  syllaba 
natura  brevis  secunda  pedis  pars  est,  ut  in  earn  ictus  metricus  cadat, 
tum  ob  consonantem  p  in  initio  vocis  sequentis  producitur.  Haec  autem 
vis  UrariKTi  non  obstat,  quominus  syllaba  in  priore  pedis  parte  brevis 
maneat,  ut  in  Prom.  738.  XfifAnrrovaa  f»xkaia%y  Ixn*! pay  x^oya.*  The  cre- 
dit of  discovering  this  distinction  is,  we  perceive,  claimed  by  an 
able  and  candid  scholar,  Mr.  Tate. 

520.  Ai^o»;^',  ovuq  yuoh  f/.ri  M«i>  ^arnq  <ro(pii»  MS.  Flor.  ftctj,  which  Mr. 
Monk  properly  adopts,  restoring  the  ancient  orthography  (fiainT. 

550.  oixtfir  |ii/|«^'  uwuftaiay  2ljpofA»^«.  Mr.  Monk  had  conjectured 
»v  EvpvTiA/y.  hut  he  thinks  a  more  probable  conjecture  is  that  of  Mr. 
Blomfield,  »v  ti^iaiet,  i.  e.  dwo^tv^acm  iX^aitjt,  Hercules  having  carried 
lole  to  Trachin  on  shipboard,  according  to  Sophocles,  Irach.  657 > 
This  correction  has  at  least  one  merit,  that  of  not  being  a  violent  alter- 
ation. • 

567.  '£«'»^x't'.  avlm  ru»  tau^tv  iKfjM^u,   We  prefer  uiiA,d6a>  the  reading- 
of  one  MS.     The  construction  in  v.  868.  referred  to  by  the  professor, 
fif  »^M,  is  not  exactly  similar.     We  read  alsoTiiy  tcu^ty* 

622.  oX^oy  ^ufjMTtJt  IxTtyojxir.  Mr.  Monk  ingeniously  restores  from 
the  Scholiast  Ixdt/o/xfy,  which  word  is  used  in  the  Orestes,  188.  Cy- 
clops 371,  quoted  in  the  note.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  have 
little  doubt  but  that  liLuripides  wrote  UrtUofAttj  for  Hippolytus  goes  on 
to  say  TOYTm  ^t  ^Xov,  «(  yv^ri  xaxov  fAiyec.  IlfOff^iU  TAP  o  ffwtt^xf  rt 
xaK^^i^aq  framp  ftfvaq,awuKia,u^ava7i^»x^^  xaxot;.  The  whole  passage 
will  be  this.  *  As  things  now  are,  being  about  to  bring  a  great  evil  into 
our  house,  we  extend  the  wealth  of  our  family.  And  by  this  very  cir- 
cumstance, (i.  e.  increasing  our  wealth,)  it  is  manifest  that  a  wilie  is  a 
great  evil :  for  her  father  gives  a  dowry  with  her,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
a  plague.'     In  Soph.  Antisi[.  856.  for  UrUuf  one  MS.  has  inrtUui,' 

624.  0  CTTti^xfrt  x«i  d^i^^ac  wari^,  MSS.  B.  I).  xax0^i4^a;.  which  Mr. 
Monk  judiciously  admits  into  the  text,  referring  to  v.  1346.  of  the  Me- 
dea, and  a  fragment  of  the  CRdipus.  We  add  Soph.  Elect.  13.  ''HyiTxi^ 
xa|f0'M0-a,  xec(tBft^tif4.fiv,  where  the  Venetian  Scholiast  on  Iliad  !• 
481.  has  xai  9  iSpi^/afoiy.  Aristoph.  Pac.  628.  8»  lyv  '^vrivau  x«|iOpi- 
^afAfiv,  Plato  Crito  §  13.  ^/aik  yd^  c%  7fv>^^«rrfc,  IxO^t^ayric,  irai^it-^'aiiTif. 

658. 
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'   65^0  nw(  nt  '«r^^4^f I  xa)  aij  xa)  hffmtva  (ni»     We  would  read  ^  ha^ 
wotfet  cm  with  Markland. 

.  667-  TO  yotp  vetf  iif4.Tv  wa^oq  Ilapoy  hfOUKvifarot  Hfx,*rm  ffiw.  We  be- 
lieve the  professor  to  be  right  in  supposing  that  the  genitive  0Uv  de- 
pends upou  the  verbal  adjective :  hfo'txiei^argot  jSiov  is^  which  brings  an  un- 
fortunate exit  from  life. 

6S6,  iS^v  ovx  »  '/SovX^fAiiy.  It  should  rather  be  written  u0ovXofMi9, 
There  is  no  synalosphe^  but  a  crasis.     In  v.  709,  read  eCv^uY  tlffv^Mvcmr: 

697'  E»  y  iS  y  tvfu^et,  xa^*  av  h  ffopo7(T%¥  ?k.  The  professor  defends 
jthe  common  reading,  and  illustrates  this  usage  of  the  first  indefinite,  if 
I  had.  succeeded. 

712.  fv  ^E  w^or^iirova-*  iyu  Ev^fjiM  ^  ri  r^^'^i  aviu^Poiq  i^u*  Brunck 
gives  v^iffT^ivova.     Mr.  Monk  conjectures  vfoffKOfrov^^ . 

745.  Kfivai  r  ety^foawi  %^ovr»»  TLetnoq  /xeXaOp^y  wa^a  xoWcuq.  None 
of  the  commentators  on  Milton  have  pointed  out  his  allusion  to  this 
passage  in  the  Lycidas,  v.  15,  Begin  then.  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well^ 
That  from  beneath  the  seat,  of  Jove  doth  spring.  Milcon,  with  whom 
Euripides  was  a  favourite  poet,  seems  to  have  read,  with  Lascaris,  koit«k> 
which  we  conceive  to  be  tiie  true  reading. 

790.  1.  We  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Monk,  in  thinking  that  these 
Yerses  should  be  transposed.  In  the  following  verse,  Ov  y«p  ti  /x*  Cfq 
Btti^f  a|ior^ojxof,  the  particle  ri  is  by  no  means  redundant,  or  superflu- 
ous, as  Valckenaer  and  the  professor  suppose.  Oi/T»  is,  not  in  any  re* 
spect.  To  the  instances  adduced  by  Valckenaer  may  be  added  Msch. 
Prometh.275.  Theb.  38.  201.  Sophocl.  Philoct.  1331.  Eurip.  Phoe- 
niss.  110.  Alcest.  419.  Suppl.  544. 

803.  ft  Vo  a-viA^o^aq  r%yo<; ;  We  should  prefer  5  dieo  with  a  crasis. 

818.  Tk  a^»<rotv  raXa*/,  dfAuv^T ^uetp.  Mr.  Monk  has  restored  ^oat. 
We  would  read,  tk  ec^et  aavy  rci>.aiy»,  i^otv^oT  ^oav ;  Mav^ocj  occurs  M^ch. 
Agaro.  297.  Eumen.  358. 

823.  Karaxoya  fAv  ot/v  d^iuTOi  pioq.  The  Scholiast  explains  this  strange 
word  xaraxoy»  by  i/M^aUn.  The  conjecture  mentioned  in  the  note,  k«- 
rafuta  /aIv  ovy  eifiwroq  ffiov,  is  the  more  probable,  because  fMtMo-r  and 
xdxtffr'  are  confounded  just  above.  V.  811,  to  888,  are  judiciously  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Monk.  ^ 

870.  ifAo)  fAt»  ov¥  ^Affiuroq  ^iov  Tvx*  ^r^o?  to  x^uv^U  itn  rv^uv.  Mr. 
Monk  explains  it  thus  ;  coniingat  igitur  mihi  propter  id  quod  factum  est 
conditio  vita  non  'civenda:,  id  est,  ne  dlutius  uvam.  We  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe,  that  ol^iuro^  /Slow  rv^ot  could  ever  be  intended 
*  to  express  6»wT0f .  We  imagine  that  for  olt  should  be  read  ap.  As 
for  mCf  considering  what  has  happened,  a  life  scarcely  tolerable  will  probably 
he  my  lot. 

907.  TO  /xirtroi  w^ay/x',  1^*  u  rm  trrimt;.  Valckenaer  thinks  it  possible, 
but  not  likely,  that  Euripides  wrote  1^*  u  roc  tvn  arimq,  since  Aldus  and 
the  author  of  the  *  Christus  Patiens'  insert  wv  after  tivi-  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  true  reading  is,  t(p*  ay%  vvt  <7Tmi?.  Orest.  81.  'ea/»»», 
ri  ao%  XiyoifA  »v  aytvet^vor*  opaq,  4f2S.  O^y  ov  [jLtriiv  fAot.  526.  ay*  ticropav 
»«p.  Electr.  770.  ^k*"©!  ravb\  ay  oZp  povXn.  y^iyu).  910.  QpvXXov(r\  ay 
UWU9  tOiAoir.   Sophocl.  Electr.  923.  USq  ^  ovx  lyu  xdroti\   ay    tlhp  ifA- 

<fawq ; 
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fm^;  941.  OvkM*  V  iTvof.  ^h.  PitNneth.  254.  'Af'  •S)«««9M 

91 1  •  S  ^•K  ^^  OvTflf  Xf^fov  ««A«*^#  9lcr»hfjuT9,  \S  e  have  little  doubt 
but  that  I  he  genuine  read  ins  i'^  i  f»H  rih. 

920. ''a  9990^  i^oMtQm^  itl^^t^  T«  ^ 'rl;gMK  ^  fui^  IkMbw 

MTf ;  Valckenaer  puts  a  comma  after  a»0^Mro«,  and  connects  ^unv  with 
tbe  following  words.  But,  unless  we  mistake,  T»,  followed  by  ^  or 
ifvra^  is  always  the  first  word  in  any  member  of  a  sentence.  See  vr.  805» 
S59.  1063:  of  this  play.  Ilec.  9^5.  Phcen.  746.  732.941.  IfiSl.  Med. 
672.  676.  925.  Ale.  530.  688.  Androm.  84.  397.  Suppl.  734.  94&. 
1004.  Iph.  A.  1444.  1548.  Heracl.  l63.  Ion.  253.  275.  (where  li  is  tk> 
be  read  for  ^ai)  Sophocl.  Ajac.  IO9. 

fiff^^  f ^im.  '  Corrigendum  censet  Blomiieldius  2£ti'^«'  We  suspect 
that  this  is  a  false  print  for  f{i^^y,  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  true 
reading.  Heracl.  709*  T»  %^fu» /u«xx<k»  «'«'  fi^«»«»»  ovk  if ^f  &.  .£sGh. 
Choeph.  231.  "Ethp  ytvcvy  x^^  ^*  f^  **v?iaySi  f^i'o^y  where  we  would 
read  f^v6(. 

957.  'Opf  f»  t'  a9aKr  tx"'  Bax;^ft;f.  No  one  of  the  commentators 
has  perceived  the  full  tbrce  of  this  passage.  It  appears,  we  think, 
from  Theophrastus,  Char.  25.  p.  56.  ed.  Schneider,  that  the  'OfftvniXia^ 
reu  were  looked  upon  at  Athens  as  a  sort  of  conjurers,  who  imposed 
upon  credulous  and  superstitious  persons.  The  incantations  of  Orpheui 
are  mentioned  in  the  Cyclops,  v.  642.    Alcest.  9^7* 

983.  Ov¥  at  ^ci?Mafffiq  iv990fju>t  £xfip«y»^(  ^iffwcrt  wirfeu,  Mr.  Monk 
quotes  from  the  Helena  cvvtoiAOi  n(fitff.  But  we  should  prefer,  in  the 
verse  before  us,  OftX»^<n}  ^vypofjM.  Msch.  Choeph.  596.  ifttrm^  irmkot 
cvt96f*»vi.    Aristopb.  Av.  208.  ayi,  arvfvofM  fMt. 

993.  The  passage  of  Aristotle,  referred  to  by  Valckenaer  and  MK 
Monk,  was  pointed  out  by  Ilartungus,  in  the  Fax  Critica  of  Gruter, 
Obs.  Crit.  11.9. 

1093.  "ApDpiy,  w(  UiHi^.  Mr.  Monk  follows  Brunck  in  adopting  the 
Doric  form  apapir,  and  enumerates  several  Dorisms  admitted  by  the 
Attic  writers.  To  these  we  will  add  two,  which  are  not  comnfonly 
known,  Rbes.  797*  Tl^irra  ^i  vfuviq.  It  should  be  written  v^»iq»  See 
Pierson  on  Moeris,  p.  318.  lluhnken  on  Timseus,  p.  221. — ^sch. 
Choeph.  597*  C»  ^  ot^y  afAti-^fU  j^Xoy  ipxcioy  wXajt,  it  should  be  0aXe»* 
Lex.  Rhetor.  MS.  Baiyif  cvifxecint  ^l  ita\  rhv  t^(  O^pcK  ov^^  09  "O/xq^  /3«Ao», 
01  ^  TfaytKol^  j9a^oy.    Hesych.  BeiXot.  o^^ov. 

1096.  ftviofAta^a  ^i.  Ml*.  Monk  prefers  ftvio6f4.t<r6».  We  apprehend 
that  the  Attics  used  ^it;|of«frOa  and  ^iv^o^/xiGa,  but  not  ftv^oviua^a, 

1119.  Ovxhyydp  Kx^ecfdv  ffi9ilx»-  Mr.  Monk  supposes  the  meta^ 
phor  to  be  taken  trom  troubled  waters,  and  cites  an  apposite  passage 
from  Shakespeare,  Troilus,  and  Cressida  III.  iii.  NVe  may  add  Eurip. 
Alcest.  1067,  ©oXo?  ^1  «»p^ar.  Pherecrates  in  the  Etymologicum,  p. 
750,  12.  *T7rh  T?(  up^iaq  aviGoXovd'  n  xap^ia. 

1126.  oO«  KvvSf  *nKw6^u9  Mfiit  Btaq  fiirect  Kfetf'lfaifcjf,  Brunck 
omits  di«f*  The  professor  incloses  haifvt  in  brackets.  We  should  pre* 
fer  eOi  iLv»S»  *SlKvir9^vp  i^ir*  KpoK  i*Mftu  In  this  opinion  we  are  confirm- 
ed 
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cd  by.lhe  occurrence  of  iin^aazi.  in  the  next  verse  but  one.  Besides, 
Mr»^a»»Mj»  is  never  used  by  Euripides  in  the  sense  of  going  against,  Wc 
think,  moreover,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  ivetiput  should  be  the  ad- 
dition of  a  copyist.  The  augment  is  not  always  used  in  the  choric 
verses. 

1174.  (AVf'^a  i*  oTTiMTTtiVq  fiXup  oiiA  iOiru^  riXixe^p  ip^iyvpi^.  We  have 
little  doubt  but  the  professor  is  right  in  conjecturing  ^XUwk  fl*  ojiAnywpic. 
If  the  icomnion  reading  be  retained,  f  iAwf  must  be  taken  as  an  ad- 
jective. 

.  .^1212.  KpiTiraop  ^i»iA»  isfyfJMTuv.  Valckenaer  proposes  ^f»fAflfT«»,  Mus- 
"^rave  ^Osy/Aarwy.  The  professor  defends  hfyfAoirwv.  If  any  cliance  is 
necessary,  we  should  prefer  %wyt,oiTUf,  Bacch.  6'^6*.  *n  hwoc  ^pucra, 
vavfictrm  ti  kpuo'cota^  Hecub.  7^5.  "Appjjr*,  aww/Aflecrr*,  ^av^drm  vipd» 
Iph.  Taur.  ^83i).  ■ ,  0«y/xaT«»  wip. 

1323.  Kvnrp^iyocp  Sfl«A*  cicrrt  yiyvic^cn  rcc^e.  Amongst  other  instances 
of  the  pleonasm  of  wcttb,  Mr.  Monk  and  his  illustrious  predecessor  no- 
tice v.  581.  of  the  Supplices,  Ovroi  ^  Iwaipst?,  ^ote  ^vfAua-cn  ^^gvoc^ ;  in 
which  passage,  however,  as  it  stands,  uart  does  not  abound.  ^[Auaui 
is  no't/o  be  angry ^  but  to  irritate.  If  we  adopt  Musgrave's  conectioii, 
9v/*ov0'O«»,  the  particle  will  be  redundant,  as  in  the  verse  before  us. 

1339.  Mr.  Monk  gives  us  a  very  good  note  on  the  quaniily  of  ysdc^oj, 
•rid  proposes  that  in  Sophocles  OLd.  Col.  v.  At75,  for  Ofo?  via^oiq  vtovoKu 
HoTOif  PaXuv,  should  be  read  Nca^aj  av  olh^  y.  jx,  jS.  We  suspect  Ofij 
noyrcv, 

1352.  H  (rrvyvot  0^^'  tWwitoi',  IfjLrji  BSa-KujiAot  XH^^'  There  are  som^ 
passages  in  the  tragedians  where  the  metre  retj aires  the  form  twioq  ; 
ive  do  not  at  present  remember  any  other  than  the  verse  be^fore  us 
where  it  requires  rw^iioj.    We  would  therefore  read  *n  arvyv^  ^iJC/*' 

136'2.  "o^*  0  ffuf^oervvri  voivrctq  Wt^xm,  Mr.  Monk  judiciously  adopts 
vwi^X^i^  the  correction  of  Valckenaer,  which  is  also  sanctioned  by  the 
approbation  of  Mr.  Gaisford.  We  would  read  wa'i'Toj.  <^sch.  PefS.  708. 
n  ff^Sv  trarroiy  vin^arxuv  oXiSov  tvrvx^'t  ^orfAu,  lie  remarks  with  Mr. 
Gaislord,  '  Harissime  in  legitimo  systemate  anapaestiim  dactylo  subje- 
cerunt  tragici.  In  Alcest.  SO.  "Octtk  kv  ipiirot,  ttote^ov  ^fti/x^vrji',  corri- 
gendum opinor  "OffTtf  av  etaroi.  In  Electr.  1328.  lego  ©ct^a-n'  net>^»^dq 
SfiK  oaiat  IIoAiy*  u?X  eivixov,  pro  vulg.  oa-iav  ?|iK.'  These  corrections, 
though  probable,  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  Troad.  101.  Mera- 
PaM,0fjij90v  }ctifA,ovoq  avix^^v*  177-  Tao-^  AyafABfAvovoq  tTraJiwa-auiiivi.  Ion.  89. 
XfAi^r^g  y  »w^oi/  xairvoq  1?  o^o^ovq,  where  of  course  should  be  read  xawyi? 
•K  o^ofovq, 

1365.  The  Professor  enumerates  several  instances  of  tlie  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  the  terminations  in  EI  A  and  lA.  We  add  lepia  Iph.  T.  34. 
1399.  afAtTiia  Iph.  A.  850.  ayo^iet  Here.  F.  \>75.  ivyivwq  ibid.  696.  wlion? 
the  editions  have  ivysviiaj.  tva-iPiu  Ion  10.94- where  the  editions  have 
iuaiPva,  h/<rq'iPi»  ;Esch.  Eumen.  531.  aXa^ona  Aristoxcnus  in  Hcphoest. 
p.  4(5.  iratpictq  Soph.  Ajac.  692.  where  Suidashas  iraj^eia;,  which  Por- 
lon  prefers,  iwrw^**  »*  the  common  form,  but  Soi'hocles  in  Etymol.  M. 
p.  4o2.  has  tvr{x^i», 
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1381.  fi*M  fcoi,  Ti  f5;  Branck  has  £  fM  fun.  We  never  conld  per- 
ceive whence  this  iota  was  subscribed.  It  should  always,  we  think,  ba 
written  o«/«oi  or  m  fiM. 

1442.  nar  oca^tit  mx****  ^  ^  trxvrtq,  Mr.  Monk  restores  nnyxp^* 
the  correction  of'Porson,  who  has  applied  the  same  medicine  to  ▼.  5!20 
of  the  Choephori  of  .£schylus.  Mr.  Hermann,  in  his  treatise  on  Greek 
Grammar,  p.  SS^  excogitates  another  form,  xix;^r*>,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  which,  we  should  have  iiar^aMt  for  [lat^pty  «trrda»ofUM  for 

wv9^cif0fjuu,rv»x'^*^^^^''^^'7X'^*  which  Mr.  Hermann  prubably  isnotpre- 
pared  to  acknowledge  as  legitimate  forms.  The  Professor  does  not 
agree  with  the  grammarians,  who  deduce  these  forms  in  ar»  from  olno- 
lete  verbs:  but  derives  futfOovfif,  iAfifimfhf^  &c.  from  the  aorists  yLsAut, 

The  note  on  v.  1458  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  passive  future 
lenses  of  verbs,  which  we  transcribe,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Profeasor^s 
style  of  philological  illustration. 

^  Notaodum  tironibus,  quatuor  esse  apud  Graecos  formas  futuronim 
passive  significantium.  Exempla  rem  apertam  facient.  ^Primi  igitur 
generis  esse  ponamus  rif^iaoiMu,  arvyia^iiah  Xi|o^i :  secundi,  quod 
paulo  post  futuri  nomine  distinguunt  grammatici,  PtffKia^fAah  yfy^ 
4^fUK»:  tertii  ^Mo-ofcAi,  eiwaXSax!^w(icu  :  quarti,  quod  apud  .tragi- 
cos  rarius  est,  uTaT^Myi^ofAai^  fctrnanyM%,  Primae  formas,  cui  futuri 
medii  titulum  dederunt  Grammatici,  usus  passivus  Atticis  maxime 
placuit.  Vide  Hemsterhusium  ad  Thom.  Mag.  p.  852. '  Exempla  ho-* 
rum  futurorum  passive  significantium,  quse  inter  tragicorum  lectionem 
enotavi,  exscribam.  U^ofM  Hec.  901.  Ale.  323.  Iph.  T.  1047.  Here. 
F.  852.  Soph.  (Ed.  C.  1 186'.  rtfAWuai  Fragm.  Eur.  Erecthei  I.  54.  Soph, 
Antig.  210.  iEsch.  Ag.  590.  <rrt^(rofjMt  Eur.  Electr.  310.  Hipp.  1458. 
Soph.  Electr.  1210.  Antig.  890.  xv^viofikM  Phoen.  l646.  aXitrfiyLa*  Andr. 
190.  Soph.  (Ed.  T.  57^.  (Ed.  C.  106*4.  Ant.  46.  laVo/xai  Iph.  A.  331. 
fCt^trojbUM  Tr.  663.  Ion.  623.  arvyi^^ah  Soph.  CEd.  T.  6*72.  J^iXdioo^uu 
Soph.  (Ed.C.  581.  fiov\ii<roiAeu  Msch.  Theb.  204.  In^irM  Crest.  509. 
i^ioiMti  iEsch.  Pers.  591.  ^a|o/Mu  Helen.  1446.  Soph.  Ant.  726.  Ivi- 
rei^ofAen  Suppl.  521.  Alia  quxdam  hujusmodi  in  tragicorum  reliquiis 
deprehcndet  lector.  Apud  ceteros  Atticos  frequentissima  sunt.  vid. 
Pierson.  ad  Moer.  pp.  13.  36l.  Praeiverat  Homerus  in  jOdyss.A.  123. 
XaTft  InVi'  v»^  »fifAi  ^(X^ia«.  lis,  quae  descripsi,  addi  posset  i^oyxuertrai 
supra  V.  9'^2.  Sed  hujus  futuri  usus  videtur  a  ceteris  jam  notatis  non- 
nihil  distare,  et  reciprocam  potius  quam  passivam  significationem 
capere.' 

• 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  remarks,  that  there  are  very 
few  points  of  importance,  about  which  we  have  occasion  to  differ 
from  the  Professor.  We  think  highly  of  the  skill  and  leanung 
which  are  displayed  in  his  critical  and  philological  notes;  but  are 
bound  more  particularly  to  commend  the  caution  and  judgment 
which  !:ave  lecl  him  to  defend,  wherever  it  was  possible,  the  com- 
mon reading,  rather  than  incur  the  charge  of  innovation.  This  he 
owes,  ip  part,  to  bis  initiation  into  the  school  o£  Porsou^  one  pecu- 
liar 
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liar  chaTa€teristic  of  which  is,  the  not  tnnking  any. alteration  in  the 
received  text^  except  on  the  strongest  grounds.  His  selection  from 
the  Yolumiiiohs  commentary  of  Valckenaer  is  judicious,  and  his  ad- 
dhional  matter  valuable.  With  regard  to  the  style  of  Mr.  MonkV 
notes,  if  we  have  any  thing  to  object,  it  is  that,  now  and  then,  it  i^ 
somewhat  redundant.  In  all  critical  annotations  one  great  object 
to  be  aimed  at  is  perspicuity,  which  is  best  attained  by  shortness 
and  simplicity.  We  should  prefer,  in  works  of  this  nature,  a  style 
remarkably  plain,  or  even  jejune,  to  an  ambitiQus  and  ornamented 
pliraseology ;  it  appears  to  us  that  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  mis- 
placed in  discussions  on  the  position  of  an  accent,  the  luxatioikiof 
a  docfamiac,  or  the  hallucination  of  some  sinful  copyist.  We  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  Professor's  style  is  either  ambitious  of 
highly  ornamented;  but  still  we  thihk  that  it  may,  in  some. respects/ 
be  chastised  with  advantage. 

We  must  not  omit  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Monk  has  c6nsideraUy 
the  advantage  of  his  predecessor,  in  the  treatnient  which  he  gives  to 
odier critics;  he  writes,  as  every  scholar  should  write,  like  a  person 
whose  principal  object  is,  not  the  detection  and  exposure  of  odier 
mosf^  mistakes,  but  the  promotion  of  sound  learning.  This  is  cer« 
tainly  more  than  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Porson ;  who,  when  he  is  com* 
aienting  upon  his  author's  text,  is  exceedingly  brief;  but  who  can, 
upon  occasion,  write  a  note  of  seventeen  columns  to  expose  the  er« 
Mrs  of  former  critics.  We  could  perhaps  wish  that  Mr.  Monk* 
kad  treated  with  rather  more  kindness  a  scholar,  who  has  unques- 
tionably'r^ndered  great  service  to  the  republic  of  letters ;  we  ifaean 
Philip  Brunck,  wbo,  although  he  was  eminently  deficient  in  labour 
and  extent  of  research,  had  certainly  a  very  acute  perception  of  the 
niceties  of  the  Greek  language,  and  a  very  classical  taste.  Had 
Brunck  read  more  and  published  less,  he  would  better  have  con- 
Vplted  his  reputation;  but  with  all  his  blunders,  and  oversights,  and 
inaccuracies,  he  must  ever  continue  to  hold  a  respectable  rank 
^moi^t  die  illustrators  of  the  Grreek  drama. 

Tbeie  are  the  principal  points,  in  which  Mr.  Monk's  plan  strikes 
as  as  bein^  capable  of  some  improvement;  and  these  we  urge,  not 
firom  a  wish  to  find  fault  with  what  he  has  so  ably  done,  but 
under  an  impression  that  he  intends  to  add  to  the  obligation  which 
he  has  already  conferred  upon  the  literary  public,  by  giving  us  use- 
fid  and  handsome  editions  of  some  of  the  remaining  plays  of  Eu- 
ripides. 

An  accidental  delay  in  the  printing  of  this  article  affords  us  an 
<^^rtunity  of  adding  our  hurepui  (^pQvrlBig,  which  may  perhaps 
merit  the  encomium  bestowed  by  Phaedra's  nurse  on  second 
ikiom^itB  I  '▼iz.  that  of  being  cofdnprn. 

t2  V.  105, 
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V.  105.  OvitU  f**  «ff0wi  fvur)  BavfAOffTo^  6i«r.     We  would  read  yvxn- 

.    1.24.  *'odt/Aoi  Ti$  Sr  f*x»  —  Tod«  D.  £.  Lasc.  which  is  the  true  reading: 

128.  ffTfrpof  —  £vaX»ov  xan^ayjC,  oOiv  fMi.  The  corresponding  versus 
In  the  antistrophe  is,  Kpv7rrf,rt  vin^th  6ay«Tov  ^iKov<Totv.  which  Mr.  Monk. 
^Iters  to  lUfvirru  traOfi.  We  would  retain  s-£y6f»,  omitting  n^  and  would 
read  Ta;  iviiT^v.  In  v.  685  of  the  Phoenissae  Musgrave  has  restored 
it/itXoio**  f()r  fvi)Xioi0't. 

138.  6iXev0'ai'  KiX^ai  wort  r/pjxa  ^ffranu  Read  n'ori.  The  poets  do 
not  say  KiXo-ai  n^o^  ri,'bat  KiT^aeti  rt. 

167*  »t;rivf.     Relid  uSrovv. 

178.  To^  0VI  fiyyoq  Xa/tA^rpoy,  0^'  a»0«p.  We  conceive  the  true  reading 
to  be,  To^f  aoi  fiyyoq,  T^afAiFfo^  oT  aiOvp.  The  words  iXajMypo^  m6n^  occur. 
HI  the  Orestes  1085.  Med.  825.  Ion.  1445.  The  clearness  of  their  at- 
mosphere was  a  topic  of.  frequent  encomium  with  the  Athenian  poets. 

Tu;^a{.     Surely  the  following  punctuation  is  better,  Twm  yc^ata,  ffacOii* 
Jb(  wioirvi  TPof  i,  ^ctQ^etq  o^u  f^tv  r.  o.  r. 

289*  K«^  crv  0  h^ia)9  711101/,   Xrvyviv  o^^vv  Xi/O'aj'a,  xo(»  ytatfAiiiq  o^or.     "E7# 
0 ,   Mn)  0'ot  /All  xftXtf^  ToO  it^roiAVit,  Mt^iTo' ,  t«r'  oXXijy  c7/At  ^iXrw  X^yov.     We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  above  passage  should  stand  thus;  na)^  y 
^^tfy  ytvov,  ^rvytfirof^f  Tivaaca,  k»)  ytuiAii^  iiof  "Eytjy^i  oini  aoi  fA  nrnxSi 
Wd*  t^TrofjLiif,  Mt^iTff ,  K.  T.  X* 

328.  TP.  Msri^ey  yaq  ft  ffjtu  fA^  rvx^Tv,  ori  |uu>i  iMMoy ;  'OXf?.  ^AI.  r^  /bt^ntk 
w^yfA*  EfAoi  rifbvy  f/^ii.  The  tragedians  always  finish  off  these  recipro* 
eating  dialogues  in  ^ngle  verses.  We  would  therefore  read.^At.  'OXuig^ 
rl  /A^rroi  ir^etyfA  I/aoi  ti/a«»  fi^tt.  These  last  words  are  said  to  herself ; 
by  TO  w^ayfjM  she  means  the  death  which  she  is  meditating ;  cf.  v.  331. 

V.  343*  ixf!l9i»  is  not  ab  ista  re  as  Mr.  Monk  explains  it,  but  rather 
ab  isto  tempore, 

393.  Itavft  Tot/jxff'ftXiy  vwiXv  f^itZu     Read  u&r  ik  rov^Lirot>Av» 

66(i,  rUet  vvf  n  rix^av  —    The  metre  requires  >wf  the  enclitic. 

79^*  Avmj^oc  ^/aT*  TQvaV  01,9  ixXiirei  ^9/eaov(.     Read  sxXi^ff'oi. 

808.  XoXaTf  fcXf?d^«y  ir^^^reXoi,  irvXwjiACKTA;!'*  EitX^iO' «^/bM^f .  The  CoIOB 
should  be  taken  away  after  wXufAaru*  and  placed  after  wqocvoXot. 

876.  v^o(  yd^  Tivof  Olutoff  uanet  fAamq^  110*0^  xoxoy.  We  read  w^l  yJi^ 
T*i»  Oiijfop  X.  r.  X«  ' 

1048.  'ili  a|io»  To^'  iTTTflK*  ovx  oirv  ^avtT,     We  would  read  ov  f  e2r#c 

1181.  Xiyii.  1305.  irs(7oi.  1322.  <rol  xa<.  1354.  xsTti  /a*  ixrsivac* 
1372.  T«y  $f;0'il»»fAoy» /A  *      1439*  Aivotq  it  iiotx^df* 
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■  We  also  take  this  opportunity  .of  submittipg  to  Uie  consideration 
of  our  readers  a  few  additions  to  our  remarks. on  the  three  tragedies 
of  Euripides  edited  by  Markland,  and  of  conecting  some  errors 
which  we  have  detected  in  the  review  of  that  publication  which  ap« 
peared  in  our  last  number/ 

SUPPLICES. 

1  y.  21.  So  Phoen.  I692.  Tu^  Ixreihut  ^«  KtTtr^t  oXXvAMnriXcK. 

V.  87«  We  now  prefer,  tUup  ydon  -r  Jjtovaw,  both  aft  nearer  to  the  (Eom^ 
mon  reading,  and  as  a  better  reading  in  other  respects. 

V.  120.  Tovrovq  ^OLiovretq  SxOoy  i|aiT«>y  iroA*y.  Read,  t^air Jy  v«^iy.  So 
.£sch.  Suppl.  345.  AiroD^i  /x^  *x^i^^  (or  /xn  'x^ov()  wcu^9  Aiyx/vrov  iraAi)>* 

y.  220.  Our  remark  on  this  passage,  although  very  just,  is  not  origi-^ 
oaL  The  substabce  of  it  may  be  collected  frOm  Maryland's  commen- 
tary. The  same  observation  applies  to  our  remarks  on  vv.  258,  732,. 
and  perhaps  on  SQrae  other  passages. 

■.  V^  273.  Tixywy  ti  6y»T«ir  Mfif%^eu  ^tf<MK,  a  [AtTJa  'yu.  Tsxtuif  TidyaW*;* 
MarklanduSy  n^votoTm  Musgravius,  G.  Euripides,  to  the  best  of  our  re- 
cpUection,  does  not  use  either  n^w^  or  rfOya»(.  In  the  present  passage, 
i«e  suspect  that  he  wrote,  Tiwotv  j)biaOirr«#».  AfMtdfi«  signifies  kiUtd  or 
dead.     See  Ale.  125.  Iph.  T.  199,  229.  Tro.  175. 

V.  408.  To  vKtTot.    Compare  v,  379.     See  also  Porson  ad  Ph<en,6lQ. 

V.  453.  TifiFveiq  rv^aivfoiq  fihivetq,  cPray  O^Xt),  Aaxpvs  ^*  iToi/xafovo*!.     Idem 
ac  si  scripsissetj  AxHfvet  ^t  rotq  tomuo'i,  vel  roTq  rtKovak.  M.     We  read, 
-   iJiftfpa  II  TDK  h^ovci,     Ai^oyai  is  a  very  common  word  for  giving  daugh- 
ters either  in  marriage  or  concubinage. 

V.  642.  Read,  with  Markland,  T«i!  t*  <l^t  Qiktim^  vfi^tv.  So  i£sch. 
Prom.  701*  Toy  «^'  IctvTni  adxoy  i^nyovfMVTfii. 

y.  1077*  Mrr(X«%i(  rvx^i  Oihvoiu,  yipor,  Mepof,  ku)  av  [xai]  v^Xi(  i/bia 
TA^ifu^v.     We  havie  added  a  syllable  on  account  of  the  metre. 

y.  1097.  Read :  ""H  voU  /xfX4cdp»  rovh  Kawetviuq  fjiShtf,  "H^iara  v^U  y 
{iui^,  Jiff  IffwoiX^'i^  fAM^  {  AXX*  ovKtr*  iffrU)  i  y  if»^*  ytnxa^a,  Ilpocny*r  »il 
w79fAmfny  x«i-xap«  re^  KMnTx*  X"?^^'  >  Formerly  delightjul  to  behold. 

y.  1148.  ^A^K  i^*y(«9  woiftcri  im$.  Pro  «rwff0T»  fAoi  codd.  A,  B.  f/^ot 
rcffoTi.  M,  This  variety  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  /xoi  is  an  interpola- 
tion* Read,  "AAk  ta/i^  akyim  ^eiftari.  So  v.  S6.  Gftfovcro^  rSf^  aXygup 
KaBoifAap,    Hippo! .  366.  *X2  roiXetntA  rup^  aXyiup,   Add.  Tro.  579* 

-y.  1221.  In  our  remark  on  this  passage  (p.  455,  I.  5)  i^v^i  is  a  slip 
of  the  pen  for  fij^iipi.     In  the  same  page  read  o^i^i,  olf  lAi  and  "Slfi^if* 

IPHIGENIA  IN  AULIDE. 

y«  99*  i^niA'^fU  vfhq  ^aifAafvet  rnv  i/xnv,  IlifAVnv  'A%t^8r  ^vyotrsp  u(  ycf 
pioiUnt,  Markland  proposes  oiri>^tiv  instead  of  irifAvuv.  The  poet  cer- 
tainly wrote  iyuf.  The  common  reading  was  caused  by  twifA-^/a  in  the 
preceding  verse.  A  few  examples  will  sutficiently  elucidate  this  mat- 
ter. Soph.  Aj.  330.  <I>Utfy  y»p  ol  roioi^e  HKurrxi  Aoyoi?.  Kvery  MS.  of 
Sophocles,  aiul  every  edition  prior  to  that  of  Brunck,  reads  nxuvrxi 

T  3  fihoi. 
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[   ffeoi,     Eiirip.  Suppl.  649.  iTaip;»yiDTiiyiiir«T«f(y^|i«iirs.     All  the  MSS. 

i  Tout  irstfotTOK.     Ion.  1553.  Mm  ^iilyir'.   oi  yaf  «-«>jf*«»  14,1  ^.tuv^eri. 

we  venture  to  read  on  conjecture.    The  common  reading  it  fti  9i£- 

fari.     Here.  548.    KtV^f  Si   vfnA«i>  tU  lit  nfrSftitt  wflvnt;     The  old 

s  read  nfriftif  ttivt^t.     In  a  passage  Irani  an  niicient  grammarian 

quoted  by  Mr.  Gaisford  in  the  work  before  ui,  (part  1,  p.  75,)  we  find 

I   the  following  words,  Oi  ii  TafanTni  axomoi  ,in  TU>  Tofanrimt.     The  last 

[  word,  as  Mr,  Gftisford Tibserves,  isasli|)  ol  the  pen  for  Aa»iJ»ifM(!wi. 

V.  382,  Ti(  aitKiT  n  ;    ToD  *ij(f^irai\    >ivTf     ifa?  ;^i[irTB  ?LO|Siii,      Mr. 

\  GaiBford  has  received  into  the  text  the  etnendalion  of  Heath,  Afkvps 
I  XP'^'  ^fff  >>»&i'*'     We  feel  no  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote,  yixrf  i^sf 
Xfv^Tvi  ?'»0iTt.     So  Fri^m.  Inc.  157-  'O  ^it  yaji  oUn;  ^ixt-foi  ifiitpii  .Ui- 
[  0tTt.     Tvitutt-lf  is  understood  in  both  verses. 

V,  062.  net  TOB(  ♦fiJyaj  xiyBmriii  if*ia&xt,  irvrtf.     Read  mv  yii  without 
'    the  article. 

'  V-  796.    Hf  ""fx*  ■A'i^  iftiit  B-ratfiija.     Perhaps, '!)( Irini  AnSa  o'  optiti 
t  tTaiiSiif  (or  TiTij;*(»').     See  the  notes  on  this  passage. 

J         V.  1144.    liaii,  ntnrZ,      to  yaf  itai^^rrii  /j^i  SiT,    finJ^  fjyina,   «po»- 
I   ^mfiiTv n  iufi/fafa.     Read  interrogatively,  ri  -/if  "►"'o'Z'""*  riSir.      ff^y 
rioK/ti  J  add/nl'sehood  to  mi/  oMcr  snTs  ? 

V.  I35p.     AX.   I.\avfa(  'riixyi    ^>|)arrz;    T'lio-}';      KA.    !>au   rJr   ffHH' 
•  AX.    A^A  oHWBfmrS*.      KA.   warj  aji'  eiiiiTi  ^ayiirtrai;      We  read    1 
,  'A?A'  !itiaBu,u  o-i. 
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.  V.  )94.  'e|  ;Jpjt{,  oirf  ofiU  jilave,  Bacch.  J)26,  p29. 

y.  400.  Kat  lotMKg-^a  Aivjrrif  Eupvrast.     Analogy  seems  to  n 
\  that  we  should  read  Ss.««ix''«*-  __ 

V.  650.  'AfnX*  -nTi  if'^ew>,  inirttinut  <f\>jit.     Read,'AfiiX«  ™Ji  f tJi»»«^ 

V,  720.  After  all,  the  true  reading  appears  to  be,  uiiinp  iyyu^  itTTaR-at 
1  fitsv.  If  this  reading  had  occurred  to  us  earlier,  we  might  have  spared 
r  our  long  remark  on  this  passage.  In  the  quotation  from  Aristophanes, 
I  we  now  suspect  ho/tSrii  to  be  the  accusative. 

■V.  938.  We  now  prefer,  Ti  ZfS^»  JpStrat.     So  Ion.  1347-  HY.  'ErW- 

E't  fiM  riit  t'liiim  Aafisf-      112.   Tl  Xt^f''*  ^f*""'!  Aiy).      vipairi  irebf  Xo^vi^. 
re  ifiiaai,  which  is  proposed  by  iVlUsgrave,  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Before  we  take  our  final  leave  of  Jeremiah  Marklaud,  we  think  pro- 
ft-^r  to  mention,  that  if  the  reader  ta  desiruui  of  obtaining  informatJoa 
I  respecting  his  life,  writings  and  opinions,  Mr.  Nichols's  '  Literary  Anec- 
r  <k>tes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century'  may  be  consulted  with  more  advan- 
!   tage  than  any  other  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     To  the  Iburth 
ToTume  of  that  work  is  prelixed  a  portrait  of  Markland,  engraved,  as 
^e  infer  from  the  dazzling  magnificence  of  the  apparel,  from  a  picture 

glinted  before  Markland  took  orders.     It  is  the  fashion  to  censure  the 
pperyofour  officers  of  dragoons.     We  believe  that  few  of  them  would 
ft)t>m  for  so  much  as  this  shy  scholar,  if  he  actually  wore  the  clothes  in 
!i  the  painter  has  represented  him. 
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HORTUS  Siccas  Gramincos ;  or,  a  collection  of  dried  Specimens  of  Bridsh 
Grasses,  with  botanical  Illustrations.    By  Wm.  Salisbury.     Folio.    31. 3s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  parturition  of  the  Cow,  or  the  extraction  of  the 
Galfy  and  on  the  diseases  of  heat  Cattle  in  general.  By  J.  Skellett.  ^  Royal 
8vo.    81s. 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture^  State  of  Property,  and  Improvements^  in 
the  County  of  Dumfries.    By  D.  Singer.    8vo.     188. 
.  On  Draining  Fens.    By  J.  Walker,    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

A  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Caithness.  By  J. 
Henderson.    8vo. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The  Border  Antiquities  of  England  and  Scotland  delineated.  Parti.  10s.  6d. 
kii^  paper,  16s. 

•,  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  compendious  Description  of  a  Design  for  the  intended  third  Theatre  in 
Cfae  metropolis.    By  George  Wyatt,  F.  A.  S.  architect.    4to.    12s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  containing  a  Biographical  Account  of  those  Divmes 
Ytho  distinguished  themselves  in  the  cause  of  Religious  Liberty  from  tlie  Re- 
Cuination  under  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  By  the 
Rev.  B.  Brook,  of  Tutbury.    In  3  vols.  8vo.     In  the  Press. 

*jit*  This  Work  will  comprize  a  regular  senes  of  the  History  of  Nonconfor* 
niftta. daring  the  period  of  one  hundred  years,  without  at  all  interfering  with 
toy  publication  yet  extant,  but  form  a  comprehensive  appendage  to  Neafs 
J[|Sstorj.of  the  Puritans,  and  Palmer's  Nonconformist's  Memorial,  including 
a  Register  of  those  Nonconformist  Divines  who  died  previous  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  The  materials  of  this  work  are  wholly  collected  from  faithful 
historical  records,  and  numerous  MS.  documents,  which  will  present  to  the 
public  a  very  large  selection  of  interesting  and  curious  information  never  before 
printed. 

.  literary  Anecdotes  of  the  18th  Century;  comprising  Biographical  Anec- 
dotes of  William  Bowyer,  printer,  F.  S.  A.  and  many  of  his  learned  Friends;  an 
lAcideDtalView  of  the  Progress  and  Advancement  of  literature  in  this  King- 
dom  during  the  last  Century;  and  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  a  considerable 
pomber  ot  eminent  Writers  and  ingenious  Artists.  By  Jqhn  Nichols^  F.  S.  A. 
Id  isiz  large  volumes,  8vo.  illustrated  with  15  Portraits.    61.  6s. 

Sabstance  of  a  Conversation  with  John  Bellingham,  the  Assassin  of  the 
3iKbt  Hon.  Spencer  PercevaL    By  J.  Wilson.    8vo.     2s. 
.  Select  Remains  of  the  late  E.  White,  of  Chester;  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life. 
By  J.  Fletcher,  A.M.  and  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Collyer,  D.D.   5s.  6d. 
aodSiL 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Lindsey,  M.  A.  including  a  Brief  Analysis  of 
Us  Works.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Belsham.    8vo.     14s. 

Life  and  Administration  of  Cardinal  Wqlsey.    By  I.  Gait.    4to.  21.  2s.  of 
royal  4to.  31. 3s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Bareith^  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Written  by  Henelf.    9  rols.  8vo«  II.  is. 
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Campbell's  Lives  of  th#  Admirals,  By  Henr^.  Redhead  Yorke,  Esq.  Vol. 
II.  12s.     £ne  186. 

CHEMISTRY    AND    MINERALOGY. 

The  Modern  Hermes,  or  Experiments  and  Observations  on  different  methods 
of  combining  quicksilver  with  acids.     By  Robert  Scott,  Esq.     8vo.     5s. 

Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy.  By  Sir  H.Davy.  Parti.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  18s. 

Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire.    4to.     2l.  2s.   . , 
->  Supplement  to  the  iSkecdnd  Edition  of  a  Systjeoi  of  Chemistry.    By  J.  Mar- 
ray..  4s, 

CUISSICAL   LITERATURE. 

Classical  and  Biblical  Recreations,  containing  a  Commentary,  critical  and 
explanatory, on  the  Germany  of  Tacitus;  remarks  on  the  Hippolytus  and. the 
Prometheus;  strictures  on  the  editions  of  Professor  Monk  ai\dMr.  Blomfield, 
By  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.    8s.  6d.  in  boards.    Vol.  I. 

Euripidis  Tragoedise  Viginti,  cum  Variis  Lectionibas ;  k  J.  Barnes.  6  vols. 
S2vao.     ll.  48.  ' 

Brotier's  Tacitus,  combining  the  advantages  of  the  Paris  and  Edinburgh  edi'* 
tions.  With  a  selection  of  notes  from  all  the  commentators  on  Tacitus  sub- 
sequent to  tiie  Edinburgh  edition:  the  literaria  notitia,  and  poJitica,  the 
French  passages  translated,  and  the  Roman  money  turned  into  English.  Edi" 
ted  and  printed  by  Mr.  A.  Valpy.  5  vols.  8vo.  Boards  4l.  4s.  Royal  8vo. 
writing  paper,  61.  6s. 

Porsoni  Adversaria,  Nots  et  Emendationes,  ed.  a  J.  H.  Monk>  A.  M,  et  G* 
J.  Blorafield,  A.  M.    8vo.     25s.     Royal  8vo.  31.  Ss. 

,    COMMERCE.  '* 

The  Right  of  every  British  Nf  erfchaht  to  trade  within  the  Geographical  li- 
mits defined  by  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  vindicated.  By  Thbi- 
mas  Lee.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Speech  of  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  present  state  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  From  a  Report  taken  in 
short-hand.     2s.  6d 

Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  Ship-Building  at  Bombay.  By  Wiiiianr 
Taylor  Money.     8vo.     3s.  6d.  '  *, 

CTvITICISM. 

A  Critique  on  the  Poems  of  Robert  Burns.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

DRAMA. 

The  Mantnan  Rivals,  a  Comedy;  and  Ileory  the  Seventh,  an  historical  Tra* 
gedy.     By  J.  Chenevix,  Esq.    8vo.     8s. 

Sons  of  Erin,  or  Modern  Sentiment,  a  Comedy.  By  Mrs.  Lefanu.*  8vo.  Ss.  6d, 

Aphorisnis  from  Shakespeare,  arranged  according  to  his  Plays,  &c.  with  a 
preface  and  notes,  numerical  references  to  each  subject,  and  a  copious  IndeXk 
By  Cjipe!  LofFt,  Esq.     18mo.     7s.  boards. 

PrabodM)  Chandro'daya;  or  the  Moon  of  Intellect,  an  allegorical  dhima; 
and  Atiqa  BodUi ;  or  the  Knowledge  of  Spirit.  Translated  from  the  Sanscrit 
and  Pracrit.  Pv  .T.  Taylor,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the 
Literary  Society,  Bomhay.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

The  English  Drunia  purified;  being  a  Specimen  of  Select  Plays,  in. which 
all  the  passages  that  have  appeared  to  the  editor  to  be  objectionable  in  point  of 
morality  are  omitttd  or  altered.  With  prefaces  and  notes.  By  James  Plump* 
tre,  D.  D.     3  vols.  12raa.     ll.  7s. 

EDUCATION. 

Observations  on  the  Choice  of  a  School.  Py  th^  Rev.  Charles  Lloy4» 
J4L.D.    66.  L 
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Observations  on  the  raost  important  subjects  of  £dacation,  GODtaiDing  mapy 
useful  liints  to  Mothers,  but  chiefly  intended  for  private  GovemeBses.- 1  12mo. 
5&.  6d. 

An  lutroduction  to  French  Grammar;  particularly  adapted  for  tWse  tl^at 
ire  no^' acquainted  with  the  Rudiments  of  Grammar,  and  calculated  tofaciii-r 
tate  to  begimiers  the  Study  of  the  first  principles  of  the  French  Tongne.  By 
D.  St.  Quentin,  M.  D.    Third  edition  improved.     2s.  6d.  bound. 

The  First  Freuch  Book,  or  simple  Spelling  Book  and  brief  Vooabulary  of 
important  words.     By  M.  UAbb6  Bossut,     Is. 
*'  A  Companion  to  tfie  Telescope.    Royal  8vo.    6s. 

Introduction  to  Practical  Arithmetic,  wherjein-SoIutions  by  Cancelling  ar^ 
toio're  generally  adopted  than  have  hitherto  been.     By  W.  Aylmer.    Ss.  6d. 

Thoughts  oh  Education,  iu  two  Parts.    By  J.  Semple.     12mo.     7s. 
"  Dialogues  on  the  Microscojie.    By  J.  Joyce.  "H  vols.  18mo.    7s.  Half-bound, 

Youn^  Traveller,  or  Adventures  of  Etienne  in  Search  of  his  Father.  By 
X  Hoarei'    18mo.     2s. 

Abreg^'de  THistoire  de  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane  de  M.  Le  Sage..  By  M.  Wa* 
nostrocht.    6s. 

The  Village  School  improved;  or  the  pew  System  of  Education  practically 
expiaThied,  and  adapted  to  th^  case  of  cotfn'iry  parishes.  By  John  Poole^  M.A.  Ss, 

r'.'        '..  '      '       OEOGEAPHY. 

Account  of  the  Gold' Coast  of  Africa,  with  a  Brief  History  of  the  African 
Condpany.    By  J:  Meredith.    6vo.    9s; 

Account  of  the  Islands  of  Walcheren  and  South  Beveland.  By  W.  Har- 
groves.    4to.     15s. 

j^,A  Compendious  System  of  Modern  Geography,  Historical^  Physical,  PoUti- 
ea)y  and iDescriptiye.    By . Jon n  Myers.    8vo.^ with.  13  maps.     12s.  .     . 

A  Conimercial  View  and  Geographical  Sketch  of  Uie  Brazils  in  South  Arn^ 
rica^  and  of  the  Island  of  Madeira.    By  T.  Ashe,  Esq.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

■        "•'    '      -        •  heraltj'ry. 

■  I 

Collinses; I'eerase  of  Englaind,  Genealogical,  Biographical,  and  Historical; 
greasy  augmented,  and  continued  to  the  present  tmie.  By  iSir  E.  Brydg^^ 
]^.J.    9vols.8vo.    91. 9s. 

.  HISTOKY. 

Interesting  Official  Documents  relating  to  the  United  Provinces  of  Vene- 
zuela,   8vo.    8s. 

Tha:  Royal  Pedigree  of  His  Majesty  George  III.  from  Egbert,  first  sole  Mo- 
narch of  England.    Compiled  by  R.  Wewitzer.     5s. 

A  Chronological  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain.  In  four 
large  octavo  volumes,  with  genealogical  and  political  tables.  By  Ant.  Fr,  ^r- 
trand  de  Molville.    4  vols.  8vo.    21.  10s.  . 

The  History  of  the  Waldenses ;  connected  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  'Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  William 
Jones.    8vo.  12s.    fine  paper  15s. 

A  Translation  of  the  Record  called  Domesday.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bawdwen* 
4to.    2l8. 

LAW. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Law  of  England ;  shewing  that  the  Levying  of  Dis^ 
tress  for  Rent  by  Middle-Men,  or  Derivative  Landlords,  is  illegal.  By  U. 
CD^dy,  Esq.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  relative  to  Apprentices  and  Journeymen, 
and  to  exercising  Trades.     By  J.  Chitty,  Esq.     8vo.    7s.  6d. 

An  Abridgment  of  Penal  Statutes.    The  fourth  edition;  with  additions.    By 

Sir 


lilt  o/"  Ifcie  PvbJictUioHt, 
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Hr  William  AridingtOD.     Tp  vthich  is  added  a  ConUnuBlian  of  the ! 
tbe^lst  Geo.  III.    4to.     31.  3s. 

The  Pi-accice  of  Ihe  Office  of  Sheriff  and  Under  Slieriff.     Third  ediriwj 
vith  Cimsifterable  alterations  and  improvemenCs.     By  John  Imp^y,  of  the 
ner  Temple,  author  of  the  Practice  of  the  K.  B.  and  C.  P.;  and  Moden 
Pleader.    Royal  8vo.    11.  as. 

Singutnr  and  Iiuportant  Trial,  in  an  Action  fnr  Delit,  between  the  B 
Hon.  C.  J.  Foi,  plaintiff,  and  John  Home  Tooke,  Esq.  defendant,  1792.    i 

A  Tiearise  on  Summai-y  Pri>ceedings  under  tFie  Laws  nf  Excise  and  C 
toma,  applicable  also  to  summai^  proceeding,  in  general,   befure  magi 
Bj  Daniel  Howard.     lOs. 

A  complete  collection  of  State  Trials,  and  Proceedings  for  High  1 
and  other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,   from  the  earliest  period  to  the  prea 
time;  with  notes  and  other  illustrations.     By  T.  B.  Howell,  Esq.     "'   '" 
Royal  8fd. 

Reports  of  Cases,  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Hilary  Term,  51  Geo.  III.  1811,  and  the  Sittings  after.  By  John  WighCw 
Esq.     Vol.  I.  part  11.     6s. 


Algebraical  Pioblems,  producing  siniple  and  quadratic  Gqoations,  w 
Solotions.     By  R.  Bland.     Royal  8vb,     15s. 

Astronomical  Computations,  comprising  new  Tables  of  (he  Sun's  Longitu 
right  Ascension  and  Declinatiun,  for  lalS.     By  Dr.  Kelly.     8vo.     os. 

tidometria,  Local,  Viatorial,  and  MiUlurjj  for  Iiiaccesstbles,  alio  (Corollai^ 
Ferepecrive,     ByM,  KeaBng&     18s. 


Iteports  nf  the  late  J.  Smeeton,  F.  R.  S.  made  on  rar 

Course  of  his  Employment  as  Civil  Engineer.    3  vols.  4to.     71.7b.    i 
n.  and  III.  separate,  61.  69. 

Phisiologicnl  ReSections  00  the  deilruclire  Operelinn  of  Spirituo 
Fermented  Liquors  on  the  Animitl  System.     By  J.  ForstPr.     2s.  6d. 

Treatise  on  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  the  Human  Species.     By  D.  Pitta, 

An  Eiplanaiion  of  the  Causes  why  Vaccinatinn  has  sometimes  failed  I 
prevent  Small  Pox;  and  also  the  descriptiou  of  a  method,  confirmed  by  exper'l 
rieiice,  of  obviating  such  causes.     By  Edward  Leese.     Svo.     3s.  6d.  W 

Observations  un  some  of  the  principal  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Annita 
raticularly  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  the  Hcemorrhoidal  Excrescence,  and  tl 
Fistula  in  Ano.     By  Thomas  Copeland.     Bva.     5s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  acknowledged  Superiority  of  the  French  over  the  Engli^ 
Officer  in  the  Field.     By  Walter  Bromley.     Is.Od. 

Observations  on  the  Disturbances!  in  the  Madras  Army.    By  D.  Malcohi 
Two  Paris.     8vo.     6s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  Loyal  Lusitanien  lygion,  under  B 
Gen. Sir  R.  Wilson,  K.  M.T.  and  K.T.S.;  with  some  account  of  the  milil 
operationsia  tlicPeninsula,during  the  Years  1B09-10-U.     ByColond  Maynfl 
K.A.     8vo.     Ha. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Catalogue  G^nSral,  Mf  thodique  et  Raisonnf  des  Livres  Fraiicois,  I 
Italiene,  Espagnols,  Purtugais,  &c.  qui  se  [rouveuc  chez  A.  B.  Dulau  ' 
Sohu-square,  avec  dcs  Notes  Bibliograpliiques,  etlosvrais  noms  des  i 
psui  Auonymes  etpseudonytnes,    Four  IS13.     1  thick  vol.  8vo, 
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Sketch  of  the  Sikht ;  a  singular  Nation,  who  inhabit  the  provinces  of  the 
Pemab,  sUnated  between  the  Rivers  Jumna  and  Indus.  By  lieuteoant-Colo- 
nei  Malcolm,  late  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Persia.    8vo.    88.  dd. 

The  Pall  of  Badajoz;  a  Poem.     By  William  Hersel.  fc.  8vo.    9s.  6d. 

An  Essay  towards  attaining  a  true  Idea  of  the  Character  and  Reign  of  King 
Charles  I.  and  the  Causes  of  the  Civil  War.    Bj  M.  Towgood.    Ss,  6d. 

The  Bioscope,  or  Dial  of  life  explained,    fc.     ISs. 

The  New  Annual  Register,  or  general  Repository  of  History,  Politics,  &c. 
fbr  1811.    8vo.    OOs. 

Dodalefi  Annual  Register,  or  a  View  of  History,  Politics,  i&c.  for  1810. 
Svo.     t6s. 

The  West  Indians  defended  against  the  accusations  of  their  Calumniators; 
or  Facts  versus  Prejudices.    By  a  Oentleman.    8vo.     9s.  6d. 

Calamities  of  Authors;  including  some  Inquiries  respecting  their -Moral 
and  Literary  Characters.  By  the  Author  of  Curiosities  of  Literature.  3  vols. 
|]t>st  8vo.    lbs. 

Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Philosophy,  designed  to  illustrate  and 
'  stablish  Civil  and  Religious  Rights  of  Man.     By  T.  Finch.    8vo.    6s. 

Hints  on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  ancient  and  modern  Nations,  l^mo.  5fl. 

"Three  Dissertations  on  the  pernicious  Effiscts  of  Gaming,  Duelling,  and  oo 
Saicide.    By  W.  Hey.    8vo.    69. 

-it^eographica),  Commercial,  and  Political  ^Essays,  including  Remarks  on 
Humboldt's  Trarels,  and  other  similar  Publications,  a  statistic  account  of  Ra- 
gu8a,and  of  La  Plata,  some  curious  Details  relative  to  the  Civilization,  Policy, 
%ftd  Commerce  of  the  Russians,  &c.  &c.     8s.  6d.  in  boards. 

An  Attempt  to  simplify  the  Notation  of  Music,  together  with  an  account  of 
CiMnowin  use;  illustrated  with  examples  both  sacred  and  secular.  By  S. 
SootseT,F..L.S.    4to.    lOs.  6d. 

.  The  U^Q^ogy  of  the  English  Race-horse,  with  remarks  on  tke  present  sys* 
tem  of  breeding  blood-horses  for  the  turf,&c.  and  iustructions  for  the  manage- 
Mfnt  of  brood  mar^s  and  colts ;  beipg  the  result  of  many  years  experience  on 
the  turf.    By-T.  H.  Morland.    8vo.  .  12s. 

.  Obtervatioos  respecting  Precedency,  and  some  of  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
iiodesiasuc  and  secular,  on  which  it  is  founded.  By  Thomas  Brydson.  4to. 
Tsred. 

NATUKAL   HISTORY. 

Interesting  Selectious  from  Animated  Nature,  with  illustrative  scenery ;  de« 
signed  and  engraved  by  William  Daniel  I,  A.  11.  A.  No.  I.  containing  the  Zebra, 
the  Shark,  the  Beetle-tree,  the  Great  Boa,  the  Turtle,  and  the  Egret,  each  ac- 
companied by  descriptive  letter-press.     15s. 

A  Description  of  300  Animals,  a  new  edition,  recomposed  and  considerably 
augmented  by  A.D.  M'Quin,  H.F.S.  A.  and  illustrated  by  upwards  of  300  ap^ 
propriate  figures,  copied  from  nature,  and  engraved  on  wood.  13mo.  58.  6d* 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Synopsis  Plantarum  Succulentarum.    By  W.  Haworth.    Cr.8vo.    lOs.  6d« 

.     NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

•^  Ontlines  of  a  New  Philosophical  Theory,  being  an  Attempt  to  prove  that 
Gravitation  and  Caloric  are  the  sole  Causes,  of  every  Phenomenon  m  Nature. 
ByJ.Selloo.    8vo.    8s. 

Count  Rumford*s  17th  and  18th  Essays ;  the  first  on  the  Source  of  the  light 
which  is  manifested  in  the  Combustion  of  inflammable  Ixidies.  Is.  The 
other  on  the  excellent  qualities  of  Coffee,  and  the  Art  of  making  it  in  the 
hij^hest  Perfection.    4s, 

-    .  -  POLITICS 
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POLITICS    AWD   POLITICAL    ECONOMT. 

T!ie  Speeches. and  Public  Addresses  of  the  Right  Hon.  Georgt  Cacnping^ 
during  the  late  !Cllectiou  in  Liverpool,  and  on  a  public  occasion  in  Mauchesceir. 
To  which  is  a'pjpendcd  a  summary  Account  of  the  Election.     2s.  6d. 
-    Speech,  dehvered  at  a  General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stcicl^ 
May  5, 1812.    By  te.  Jackson.     8vo.     2s.  ;,•■ 

.'!    .  THE    CATHOLIC    QUESTION.. 

A  few  plain  Questions  and  Observations  on  the  Catholic  Emancipation* 

By  Waiter  Bri^mKv*    8yo.    Is.  / 

Speech  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Ca-r 
thoiicQuesdoiV  April  31,  1812.     8vo.    3s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  6,  Canniiig;  on  his  proposed  Motion  in  favour 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.     8vo.     2s.  6d.  ■ 

Familiar  Letters  on  the  real  Argument,  peculiar  to  the  Question  of  the  Ca-. 
tholic  Emancipation.  Addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Doooughmore* 
%  Peter  Moorei  Esq.  M.  P.     8vo.     6s. 

Speech  on  the  Motion  of  the  Right  Hon.H.  GrattaUyin  the  Houseof  G019- 
.mollis,  April ^4,  181,2,  by  Sir  J.  C.  Hippesley.    8vo,     2s,  6d. 

letter  to  the  .Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  M.  P.  in  explanation  of  T«v» 
Memoirs  on  the  Catholic  Question.     By  J.  J.  DilloB^  Esq.    8vo.    2s.        .,.j 

The  Protestant  Advocate ;  or.  Review  of  Roman  Catholic  Publications  and 
Magazines  of  Protestant  Intelligence.    No.  Ii^    Is. 

THEOLOGT. 

Essays  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  from  Genesis  to  the  Psalms  oC 
David.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Robinsoft.    One  thick  volume  8vo.    12s.   boards.'- 
•'    Martyrs;  or,  the  Triumph  of  the  Christian  Religion.    By  M.  ChateaulHw 
.  and.    Translated  from  the  French  by  W.  J.  Walter.    2  vols.8va.     2l9. 

Obcasional  Considerations  on  various  Passages  of  Scripture.    Svo.    58.  dd. 
'Sermons.    By  Bishop  Horsley.    Vol.  HL     Bvo.    10s. 
*  Bampton  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1812.   Bjr 
the  Rev.  J.  Mant.    8vo.    12s. 

Letters  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  William  Drunnnond,  relating  to  his 
ObervaiioDs  on  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  his  recent  work,  entitleil' 
«  CEdipus  Judaicus."     By  George  D'Oyley,  B.  D.   3s.  6d .  -         - 

Letters  to  the  Rev.  G.  D'Oyley,  B.  D.  in  Answer  to  his  Attack  on  the  CEldi- 
pus  Juduicus.    5s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Moral  Tendency  of  Methodism'  and  Evangelical 
Preaching.     By  William  Burns.    The  second  Part.    8vo.    4s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  March  17,  1812,  before  the  Reading  and  Berkshire 
Auxiliary  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  tlje  Rev,  W.*Marsb,  M.  A«* 
vicar  of  Basildon,  Berks.     2s.  Gd. 

Family  Sermons  for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year,  and  for  Christmas-day  and 
Good  Friday.  Selected,  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Mitchell,  from  the  works  of  Arch* 
bishop  Seeker;  with  a  life  of  the  author.  By  Beiiby  Porteus,  D.D.  late  Bi- 
shop of  London.     2  vols.  Bvo.    ll.  Is.    boards. 

A  Brief  Description  of  all  the  Diderent  Professions  of  Religion,  from  the 
be«;^iuning  of  the  Antediluvian  Churches  to  the  Present  Day.  This  work  also 
contains  a  refutation  of  the  arguments  which  the  Jews  in  all  ages  have  advan- 
ced to  show  that  Christ  was  not  the  Messiah,  and  prove  that  a  Messiah  can- 
not now  come,  agreeiibl>  to  the  pobiiive  declarations  of  Scripture.  By  John 
Bellamy.     f)S.  QiA.    Iar{;e  paper.    9s.  6d. 

The  Case  of  the  Heathen  compared  with  that  of  those  who  enjoy  tlie  Bles- 
sin&rs  of  the  Gospel.  By  Joseph  Holden  Pott^  A.M.  archdeacon  of  St.  Ai- 
ban*s.     2s.  6d. 
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.  Tbe  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  considered,  with  reference  to  the  safety 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  rights  of  religious  toleration.     8yo.    5s. 
Devout  Meditations  from  the  Christian  Oratory.  ^  By  J.  Bennett ;  with 


re- 
Bj 
John  Mason  GoQ(d,.F.R.S.    8vo.   16s. 

liturjgy;  or,  a  full  Developement  and  Explanation  of  the  Faith,  Moral 
Doctrine,  and  Sacred  Rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Gan- 
iblphy.     8yo.    5s.  6d. 

Documents,  to  ascertain  the  Sentiments  of  British  Catholics  in  former 
ages,  respecting^  the  Power  of  the  Popes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Liugaird.  8vo. 
Ss.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Observations  and  Remarks  during  four  Excursions  made  to  various  Parts  of 
Oreat  Britain  in  1810— 11.   'By  J.  Webb.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Illustrationsof  the  Scenery  of  Killarney,  and  the  surrounding  Country.  By 
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Aitt.  I.  t^apers  rejecting  the  Ne^cidtionfor  a  Renewal  of  the 
East  India  Company/ s  exclusive  rriviteges.     1812.  ; 

Petitions  o/'  the  Merchants  and  Manufacttirers  of  Bristol^  Liver" 
pool,  GlasgoWy  S^c.  against  the  Renewal  of  the  Company's 
Charter,  ^c. 

1^\7H'EN  Adam  Smith  composed  his  celebrated-'  Inquiry 
'  ^  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations/  he 
^as  careful  to  support  his  theot-etical  principles  on  the  grounds  of 
tidmitted  fact^  or  established  opinion,  though  we  sometimes  find 
liis  conclusions  to  be  at  variance  with*  the  decisive  test  of  practice 
md  experience.  Since  his  time,  however,  and  under  Die  sanction 
of  his  name,  there  has  sprung  tip  a  race  of  writers,  of  so  bold  and 
daring  a  character,  as  to  set  public  opinion  at  defiance,  and  td  treat 
with  contempt  all  popular  prejudices  ;  whilst  their  own  prejudices 
and  opinions,  grounded  on  no  fixed  principles,  are  borne  on  the 
current  of  passing  events,  and  fluctuate  from  day  to  day  as  passion 
or  party  views  or  self-interest  may  *  predominate.  We  have  a 
tolerable  specimen  of  the  inconsistency  of  these  politicians  in 
their  various  speculations  on  India.  At  one  time,  our  connection 
with  that  country  is  reprobated  as  the  worst  of  all  possible  calami- 
ties; the  country  itself  is  represented  as  a  possession  not  merely 
cumbrous  and  worthless,  but  ruinous  to  the  national  interests — a 
perpetual  drain  on  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  united  king- 
dom :  and  the  true  policy,  we  are  told,  of  Great  Britain  would  be 
that  of  resolving  at  once  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  India  fot 
ever,  and  abandon  it  to  its  fate.  At  another  time,  when  other  in-^ 
jBuences  govern  the  views  of  these  wavering  economists,  India  is 
hjeld  up  as  a  gem  of  inestimable  value ;  so  precious  indeed,  and  sO 
in^ottant  to  the  united  empire,  that  no  other  than  an  immediate  ;. 
descendant  of  royalty  ought  to  be  deemed  worthy  to  fiU  the  throne 
of  the  Great  Mogul. 

Out  readers  will  do  us  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  vft  have 
expressed  but  one  unvarying  opinion  with  regard  to  the  value  ttod 
importance  of  our  oriental  possessions,  so  subservient  to  the  wealth, 
itrength,  and  prosperity  of  the  British  empire.  Impressed  with 
these  sentiments,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  if  ever  there  was  a 
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question  which  required  the  calm  and  dispassionate  discussion  of 
the  legislature) — from  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  exclude  all 
selfish  and  party  feelings, — it  is  that  which  regards  the  renewal  of 
the  East  India  Company's  charter,  and  the  settlement  of  the  future 
government  of  India.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that,  in  our 
popular  government,  any  great  question,  in 'which  so  many  interests 
are  involved,  on  which  the  passions  can  be  roused,  or  which  cap 
afford  scope  to  the  powers  of  eloquence,  will,  or  can  be,  decided 
without  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  perhaps  of  warm  and  intempe- 
rate debate.  Those  who  may  think  that  ministers  are  disposed  to 
make  too  great  a  concession  to  the  popular  feeling,  or  popular 
prejudice,  will  be  apt  to  exclaim  against  the  impolicy  and  injustice 
of  breaking  down  long  established  institutions,  or  trenching  upon 
privileges,  whose  effects  have  been  to  increase,  in  a  signal  mann^, 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain.  Others,  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  a  total  abolition  of  all  exclusive  charters  and  mo- 
nopolies, will  encourage  the  popular  clamour  by  their  vebemmit 
harangues ;  and,  as  those  are  generally  most  active  and  most  cbr 
morous,  who  are  farthest  from  being  in  the  right,  we  are  not  quitt 
free  from  an  apprehension  that,  if  the  present  temper  of  the  advo- 
cates for  a  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  East  should 
continue  unabated,  the  Company's  Charter^  like  the  Orders  in 
Council,  may  be  sacrificed,  by  a  too  easy  concession,  to  popular 
prejudice ;  and  tlien,  indeed,  well  might  the  Directors  say  that,  *  if 
the  tide  of  prejudice,  of  popular  clamoiu-,  of  most  extravagant  ex- 
pectation, and  unbounded  pretension,  which  have  been  more  in- 
4ustriously  than  fairly  excited,  were  now  to  determine  the  public 
councils,  not  a  vestige  would  remain  of  that  great  fabric  which  has 
.been  reared  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  uniting  with  commerce 
txk  imperial  dominion,  which  would  be  shaken  to  its  foundation  by 
the  destruction  of  that  system  which  has  acquired  and  preserved  it.** 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  a  question  of  such  moment,  and 
^o  complicated  in  its  various  bearings,  should  not  be  hurried  through 
parliament  like  a  turnpike-road  or  an  inclosure  bill :  and,  as  the  old 
charter  does  not  expire  until  March,  1814,  instead  of  attaching 
blame  to  ministers  for  delay,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  give  them 
credit  for  taking  time  to  feel  their  ground — to  get  possession  of 
facts, — and  to  collect  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  interests,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  on  the  other,  before  they  venture  to  submit  their  new 
plan  of  political  and  commercial  arrangements  for  future  India  to 
the  final  decision  of  the  legislature.  By  such  a  line  of  conduct, 
they  will  be  enabled  to  bring  forward  a  more  matured  plan,  and 
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the  legislature  more  certain  of  coming  at  tlie  right  conclusion ;  for 
we  are  persuaded  that  a  great  body  of  enlightened  men,  as  we  deem 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be,  cannot  direct  their  inqoiriea  deeply 
into,  or  think  long  upon,  any  one  subject,  without  doing  that  which 
is  right  to  be  done  in  the  eud. 

We  have  tlie  documents  before  us  of  the  two  great  contending 
parties  concerned  in  the  issue  of  this  important  question.  Tha 
featimenta  of  the  Gouit  of  Directors  are  fully  and  ably  expressed  in 
the  printed  papers,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle ;  and  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing interests  may  be  pretty  well  collected  from  their  imme- 
rouB  petitions,  already  presented  to  parliament — some  praying  for 
a  total  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company's  privileges,  and  others 
for  a  participation  only  in  the  trade  to  India  and  China.  In  lh« 
present  siage  of  the  contest,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  Direc- 
tors have  generally  the  advantage  of  tlieir  antagonists — sometimes 
in  point  ol'  argument,  and  mostly  in  point  of  fact  and  experience. 
We  say  generatlif,  because  of  late  they  have  assumed  a  tone,  on  one 
particular  point,  rather  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  peti- 
tioners for  favours,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  point  in  question  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  connected  with  the  general  interest  of  the  Company, 
llie  advocates  for  an  open  trade  have  hitherto,  indeed,  dealt  too  mucK 
m  declamation,  assertion,  and  crimination.  Doctor  Smith  had 
GllgmHtized  all  exclusive  monopolies  as  public  nuisances,  and  of  all 
nuisances,  that  of  die  East  India  Company  as  the  worst,  because 
the  moat  extensive.  Having  once  concluded  that,  '  as  the  trading 
spirit  of  the  East  India  Company  renders  them  very  bad  sovereigns, 
the  spirit  of  sovereignty  seems  to  have  rendered  them  equally  bad 
traders'. — it  was  enough  for  his  followers,  '  lume  and  impotent'  as 
the  conclusion  is,  even  without  llie  aid  of  the  common  prejudice 
gainst  all  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges,  to  take  for  granted 
that  all  its  concerns,  political  and  commercial,  must  be  liable  to 
abuse  and  mismanagement. 

But  the  East  India  Company  has  not  alone  the  popular  pre- 
judice against  monopolies  to  contend  with — the  moment  is  an 
inauspicious  one,  in  other  respects,  for  its  interesta.  ITie  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  distresses,  whether  theyaiise  from  a 
protracted  and  expensive  war,  from  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the 
continental  tyrant,  from  indiscreet  adventurers,  tlie  interruption  of 
the  American  market,  or  other  causes,  have  soured  mens'  minds 
and  created  a  degree  of  irritation  in  the  mercantile  and  inauufactu- 
riug  world  little  short  of  a  revolutionary  fever  ;  and  the  abolition  of 
the  East  India  Company's  monopoly  is  held  forth  as  the  grand  pa- 
nacea from  which  the  most  extraordinary  etFects  are  to  be  produced. 
An  eager  eye  is  turned  towards  the  vast  and  populous  regions  of  the 
Q  2  £ast; 
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East;  the  most  sanguine  expectations  are  formed  of  reaping  thego!- 
deii  harvests  that  wave  od  the  fertile  pkins  of  Asia.  The  countless 
tnilliona  of  people,  and  the  princes,  nabobs  and  viziers,  wallow- 
ing in  inexhaustible  tvenl^,  are  supposed  to  await  with  impatience 
lUe  happj  era,  that  shall  afford  them  full  scope  for  exchanging  the 
in-oducts  of  the  one,  and  the  treasures  of  the  other,  for  British  ma- 
il ufactu  res. 

Such  are,  in  subst:ince  and  in  fact,  the  extravagant  expectations 
held  out,  in  the  most  confident  and  peremptory  tone,  by  several  of 
fte  petitioners  to  parliament  agiiinst  the  renewal  of  the  Company's 
I   charter.     It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the  merchants  and  manu- 
-  fecturers  of  Birmingham  to  observe,  and  we  observe  it  with  plea- 
sure, that,  severely  as  they,  in  particular,  have  felt  the  pressure  of 
temporary  distress,  their  petition  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  mode- 
fate,  reasonable,  and  respectful.     It  prays  only  that  the  '  new  char- 
ter may  be  made  subject  to  such  modifications  and  conditions  as 
may  best  promote  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  united 
fciiigdom ;' — in  which  prayer  all  moderate  men  must  heartily  concur. 
If  petitions  to  parliament  always  spoke  the  public  feeling,  the 
■number  already  heaped  on  tlie  table  of  the   House  of  Commons, 
against  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  would  be  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion.    Brit  when  popular  odium  and   popular  clamour  have  once 
6een  raised,  there  is  seldom  any  want  of  petitioners ;  and,  if  they 
should  not  be  the  most  numerous  party,  they  are  always  the  loudest. 
The  inhabitants  of  one  town  or  district  petition,  though  they  have 
BOthing  to  ask,  because  those  of  a  neighbouring  town  or  district  have 
done  the  same.     It  is  thus  with  the  minister  and  parishioners  of  an 
interior  dirtiict  of  Scotland,  who  pray  for  an  open  trade  with  India, 
diough  they  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  trade  with  thither,  except 
I  black  cattle.   Other  petitioners  are  scnrcelyless  extravagant  in  their 
expectations  and  demands.     Can  the  potters  of  Staffordshire,  for 
iAstance,  pos,-iibly  persuade  themselves,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
.   Company's  monupoly  will  open  a  vent  for  their  dishes  among  the 
Hindoos,  who  boil  their  rice  in  a  coarse  earthen  pot  of  the  value  of 
half  a  quarter  of  a  farthing,  which  they  break  the  next  moment,  to 
prevent  its  pollution  by  a  second  usage  ?  Or,  that  the  Chinese  will 
deign  to  look  at  their  tea  cups  and  saucers,  who  pride  themselves  so 
highly,  and  so  justly,  on  their  own  ?  Will  the  flowery  and  meta- 
I   phorical  petitioners  of  Sheffield  renew  the  fatal  experiment  of  Bir- 
■  min^ham,  in  the  hope  of  supplying  the  Hindoos  with  skaits,  and 
the  Malays  with  warmmg  pans?  Do  the  cutlers  of  Hallamshire 
I    «Xpec(  that  the  Chinese  will  abandon  their  chopsticks,  or  the  Hin- 
doos and  Mahomedans  give  up  their  fingers,  to  adopt  their  knives 
)  and  forks?  And  that  they  shall  drive  a  trade  to  the  East  fifty  times 
I  more  extensive  than  to  America,  because,  as  they  mform  the  House 
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of  GoiBmonSy  the  former  exceeds  the  latter  in  population  fifty-fold, 
and  in  extent  of  territory  seven-fold  ?  Have  the  manufacturers  of 
Paisley,  in  their  zeal  for  innovation,  brought  themselves  to  believe 
that  Scotch  muslins  will  meet  with  a  market  among  a  people,  who 
can  afford  to  send  their  own,  of  a  better  quality,  round  one  half  the 
globe,  and,  after  the  expense  of  freight,  insurance,  interest  of  mo- 
ney, and  a  duty  equal  to  half  their  value,  can,  after  ail,  rival  them 
in  their  own  markets  ?  Or,  if  conceit  has  so  far  magnified  the  va- 
lue of  their  own  fabrics,  can  they  be  blind  enough  to  imagine  that 
their. manufactures  will  be  benefited  by  ship  loads  of  India  muslins 
and  piece  goods  thrown  into  the  port  of  Glasgow,   under  their 
very  noses?  Or,  lastly,  will  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester  and 
Bolton-in-the-moors,  and  the  already  disafiected  in  the  West  Ri- 
dmg  of  Yorkshire,  rejoice  at  the  arrival  of  the  Liverpool  Indiamen 
in  the  river  Mersey,  freighted  with  full  cargoes  of  piece  goods,  and 
ginghams,  and  other  choice  fabrics  of  India  i  Have  these  eager 
petitioners  taken  time  to  inquire  coolly  aud  dispassionately  into 
the  real  state  of  Indian  commerce,  or  have  they  inquired  at  all  F  Or, 
is  there  not  rather,  as  we  observed  above,  a  sort  of  fever  raging  in 
the  mercantile  world  ? 

The  indulgence  of  unreasonable  expectations  like  these  may  in- 
jure, but  cannot  benefit,  either  individuals  or  the  nation.     There 
18,  as  there  always  will  be,  a  disposition  on  all  sides  to  give  dne 
consideration  to  the  claims  of  the  British  merchants  and  nianufac« 
turers ;  but  the  delusion  which  holds  forth  those  sanguine  and  un* 
warrantable  expectations  and  views,  can  end  only  in  disappoint- 
ment.    To  hold  out  encouragement  to  the  intemperate  avidity 
which  aims  at  nothing  less  than  to  cut  up  the  goose,  in  order  to  get 
at  once  to  the  supposed  treasure  within  her,  might  lead  to  conse-« 
ouences  fatal  to  individuals,  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  to 
toe  nation  at  large.     It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  Company's,  privileges  is  become  necessary ;  that,  what 
was  good  and  proper  in  \^\iS,  may  neither  be  proper  nor  good  in 
1813;  that  change  of  time  and  circumstance,  which  has  thrown  a- 
vast  accession  of  territory  into  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  added  greatly  to  the  general  trading  capital  of  the  united 
kingdom,  demands  a  corresponding  change  in  the  terms  of  the  Com- 
pany's charter.     It  is  but  fair,  therefore,  both  to  the  public  of  the 
united  kingdom,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  India,  that  a  wider 
scope  should  be  given  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  one,  and  to 
the  productive  powers  of  tlie  other.     Ai  tlie  same  time,  it  is  also 
but  justice  to  those,  at  whose  risk,  and  by  whose  management, 
those  vast  possessions  have  been  acquired  and  pi^served,  that  tlieir 
r%bt8  and  privileges  should  not  be  rudely  assailed,  forcibly  or  wan- 
tonly torn  from  them,  or  trampled  under  foot.     If  Jess  Viol^pce 
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had  been  used  ag^nst  ancient  establislimenls,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  all  the  good  efFect>i  resulting  from  that  great  oational 
^event  might  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  bad  ones  avoided. 
*- — But,  even  in  the  active  part  which  Henry  Vlll.  thought  fit 
to  take  in  that  great  event,  when  he  doomed  to  destruction  up- 
'wards  of  three  thousand  public  colleges,  hospital»i,  and  other  re- 
'ligious  and  charitable  institutions,  and  distributed  their  revenues 
'among  his  favourites  and  courtiers,  he  found  it  expedient  to  begin 
cautiously,  and  proceed  gradually  :  first,  by  defaming  those  whom 
he  afterwards  meant  to  destroy ;  then,  by  suppressing  the  lesser 
tnonasteries ;  and  finally,  by  pillaging  the  more  wealthy  sees  of 
Canterbury,  York  and  London.  To  this  new  and  unworthy  ap- 
iwopriatiouofthe  revenues  of  those  hospitable  institutions,  amount* 
liig  to  nearly  one  fifteenth  of  the  national  income,  we  owe  the  ori. 
^in  of  those  pour  laws  which  have  been  an  increasing  charge  upon 
fhe  nation  ever  since. 

Thus  also,  any  sudden  and  violent  innovation  on  the  established 
intercourse  with  the  East,  would  scarcely  fail  to  be  attended  with 
most  injurious  effects,  and oughtto  be  deprecated, as  we  tiiist  it  will 
be,  by  the  legislature.  The  directors  have  admitted  the  necessity 
•pf  some  modification  of  the  present  system,  and  declared  their  rea- 
diness to  concede  it.  In  their  discussion  of  the  question  with  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  we  see  disiinclly  the  lengths 
-which  they  are  prepared  to  go ;  and,  if  tliey  would  only  agree  to 
&e  admission  of  return  cargoes  into  the  outports  of  the  united  king- 
,dom ,  which  we  arei]uite  certain  the  sense  of  the  country  will  com- 
pel them  to  do,  we  should  then  consider  the  commercial  part  of  the 
question  nearly  decided,  as  far  at  least  as  his  Majesty's  ministers  and 
the  Company  are  concerned.  But  its  poHlicril  bearing  has  a  far 
more  extended  interest— it  embraces  nothing  less  than  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  British  subjects  at  home,  and  sixty  millions  of  fellow  sub- 
jects iu  India — differing,  it  is  true,  in  customs,  language,  religion 
and  colour,  and  having  one  half  of  the  globe  interposed  between 
lliem — but  each  looking  to  the  British  legislature  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  regulations  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  promote  their 
fnutual  prosperity  and  happiness. 

It  may  give  us  a  clearer  view  of  the  merits  of  the  <]uestion,  as  it 
lies  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the  mercantile  and  ma- 
nufacturing part  of  the  public,  if  we  take  a  short  and  general  glance 
at  what  the  former  reaUy  consists  of ;  as,  by  so  doing,  we  shall  be  able 
to  form  a  more  correct  opinion  of  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  lat- 
Ipr.  We  are,  besides,  not  sure  that  the  people  of  England,  un- 
connected with  mercantile  transactions,  entertain  just  notions 
pf  what  constitutes  the  corporate  body  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. • 
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The  East  India  Company  consisted  originally  of  a  certain  nam-, 
ber  of  persons,  whose  united  contributions  formed  a  joint  stock, 
with  which  it  was  intended  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  East  In- 
dies ;  the  profits  of  which  trade  were*  to  be  divided  among  them  in 
f>roportion  to  the  sums  gained  and  respectively  subscribed.  As 
ong  as  commerce  continued  to  be  their  only  concern,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  dividend  was  the  only  object  that  claimed  the  attention 
af  tlje  proprietors.  But  when  the  acquisition  of  territory  was  forced 
upon  them,  by  an  uncontrollable  course  of  events,  and  in  despite 
of  their  original,  views  and  purposes ;  when  diey  had  to  assume  a 
sovereign  character,  their  capital  was  necessarily  increased,  but  the 
profits  thereon  were  proportionably  diminished.  Their  joint 
stock  was  now  no  longer  a  pure  mercantile  concern.     The  pro- 

Eietors  began  to  have  other  objects  in  view ;  some  entered  the 
t  for  political  purposes;  others  for  the  sake  of  ^patronage ; 
others  to  obtain  the  custom  of  the  Company  in  its  various  de- 
mands, but  none  for  the^  sake  of  mere  mercantile  profits.  The 
joint  stock  shares,  like  lago's  purse,  were  continually  changing 
hands,  but  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  vast  increase  of  patronage 
and  capital,  they  have  had  'a  tendency  to  settle  in  the  hands  of 
tradesmen  supplying,  or  connected  with,  the  various  branches  of 
Ac  Company's  establishment.  They  still,  however,  are  divided 
among  nearly  two  thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  all  ranks  and 
4es<3riptions,  from  Grosvenor-square  to  Radclifie  Highway — from 
Amsterdam  to  Genoa.  These  ladies  and  gentlemen  elect,  from 
their  own  body,  twenty-four  directors,  six  of  whom  go  out  in  an- 
imal rotation.  These  directors  are  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  their  concerns,  having  under  their  immediate  employ  a  vast  body 
of  book-keepers,  clerks,  warehousemen,  porters  and  labourers,  so 
numerous,  indeed,  that  on  the  renewal  of  the  present  war,  there 
were  formed  out  of  them  three  complete  and  effective  regiments  of 
Tolimteers.  They  engage  in  their  service  1 15  ships  of  diffeieut  bur- 
thens, amounting  altogether  to  a  tonnage  exceeding  1 15,000  tons, 
aiJKl  in  value  to  more  than  six  'millions  sterling.  These  ships  are  na- 
vigated by  a  body  of  seamen  not  far  short  of  ten  thousand,  of  whom 
more  than  two  thousand  are  able  and  experienced  officers ;  they 
give  employment  to  a  vast  and  constantly  increasing  population, 
composed  of  shipbuilders,  carpenters,  coopers,  ropemakers,  block- 
makers,  mastmakers,  anchorsmiths,  blacksmiths,  sailmakers,  plum-, 
bers,  painters,  and  various  other  artificers,  with  their  numerous. 
workmen  and  labourers,  many  of  whom,  or  their  progenitors,  have 
for  the  last  two  centuries,  formed  regular  establishments  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  extending  from  London  Bridge  to  Black- 
wall,  and  giving  support  to  a  population  little  short  of  fifty  thour 
sand  persons,  or  a  twentieth  part  of  this  great  metropolis — by  whose 
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united  industry  and  wealth  all  tliese  stupendous  fabrics  have  arise 
which,  in  their  display  and  convenience,  as  docks,  warehouses  an 
manufactories,  contribute  in  so  material  a  degree  to  characters 
the  port  of  London,  in  its  naval  and  commercial  establishments,  Vj 
the  most  opulent,  extensive,  and  magnificent  that  esists  in  lk| 
world.  Their  conitnercialcapital  in  stock  is  valued  at^lO,8OO/30©_ 
in  warehouses  at  1,000,000;  in  regular  established  ships  at 
3,800,000  ;  in  docks  at  400,000 ;  and  that  of  individuals  in  tlieii 
employ  at  5,000,000,  making  a  total  capital  of  21,000,000  ster- 
ling, equivalent  to  one  fifth  of  the  whole  national  income  subject 
to  the  property  tax. 

Such  is  ihe  magnitude  of  the  home  establishment  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  its  mere  trading  capacity;  which,  enormous  as 
it  appears  to  be,  shrinks  iuto  nothing  when  we  cast  our  eyes  toward* 
its  vast  dominions  in  the  east,  and  look  at  it  in  its  character  of  sor 
vereign.  We  there  behold  under  its  control  a  territory  of  380,000 
square  miles,  peopled  with  60  millions  of  souls,  and  produdng 
a  yearly  revenue  of  17  millious  Mterling ;  an  army  raised  out  of 
the  population  consisting  of  118  battalions  of  infantry,  1 6  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  besides  6  battalions  of  European  artillery  and  .? 
regiments  of  European  infantry,  amounting  iu  the  whole  ta 
150,000  men;  to  which  may  be  added  a  numerous  and  splendid 
civil  establishment  of  governors,  counsellors,  judges,  diplomatic  re- 
sidents, collectors  of  revenue,  senior  and  junior  merchants,  &c. 
whose  numbers  we  pretend  not  to  estimate.  The  whole  of  this 
vast  machine  is  under  the  immediate  government  and  management 
of  the  24  diiectors,  who,  however,  can  only  be  considered  as  its 
lower  and  subordinate  wheels,  to  which  a  superior  power  gives  mo- 
tion, and  by  which  it  is  kept  in  order.  This  power  is  vested  in  the 
superinteudance  and  control  of  a  Board,  composed  of  the  principal 
oflicera  of  his  majesty's  government ;  and  the  whole  system  has  the 
mark  of  a  national  character  still  more  deeply  stamped  upon  it,  by 
its  being  the  creuture  of  the  legislature,  and  at  all  limes  subject  to 
its  interference.  In  point  of  fact  therefore,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany is  a  public  concern,  and  the  privileges  conferred  on  it  by 
charter,  are  not  of  that  exclusive  kind  which  in  strict  language  can 
be  said  to  constitute  a  monopoly.  It  is  a  public  institution,  in 
which  a  great  part  of  the  public  are  directly,  and  a  still  greater 
part  collaterally  concerned,  and  from  which  none  are  excluded ;  the 
merchant  of  Bristol,  of  Glasgow  and  of  Dublin,  beius:  equally  cli- 
glble  to  participate  in  its  benefits,  whatever  they  may  be,  with  the 
merchant  of  London. 

Unless  then  it  can  clearly  be  proved  that,  by  strippinrr  of  all  its 
facilities  a  long  establiiihed  trade,  vested  in  so  large  a  portion  of  the  ^.^^ 
I  public,  and  emploving  so  vasjt  a  capital, — tliat  by  throwing  it  op«MJ^| 
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to  all  the  worldy  the  capital  at  present  employed  can  be  increased 
ki  a  very  material  degree,  and  the  productive  powers  of  Great  Bri-. 
tain  ^nd  India  thereby  considerably  extended — unless  it  can  be  sa* 
dsfactorily  shewn  that  there  is  neither  danger,  nor  the  probability 
of  danger,  in  admitting  at  once  an  unrestrained  and  unqualified  in- 
ferconrse  with  every  part  of  the  east,  it  would  be  an  act  little  short 
of  madnesfif  in  the  legislature  to  sanction  so  dangerous  an  innovation  ; 
who^  only  tendency  ^^ould  be  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  one  set 
of  men,  merely  to  transfer  it  to  another,  a  commerce  that,  for  two 
hundred  years,  h^s  gradually  advanced,  from  very  small  beginnings, 
to  its  present  magnitude  and  prosperity ;  and  added,  in  no  small 
d^rec,  to  the  wealth,  strength,  revenue,  territory  and  character  of 
the  British  nation.  ^  It  is  safer,'  said  the  late  Lord  Melville,  '  to 
^t  on  the  present  system,  which  experience  has  rendered  practi- 
cable, than  to  entrust  myself  to  theories  about  which  ingenious 
and  informed  men  have  not  agreed' — and  we  think  that  all  reason- 
able men  must  concur  with  his  lordship  in  the  impolicy  of  '  rashly 
relinquishing  a  positive  good  in  possession,  for  a  probable  one  in 
anticipation.' 

We  are  quite  aware  that  neither  the  directors  nor  their  agents 
have  always  administered  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  the  best 
and  most  economical  manner.  We  admit  that,  constituted  as  the 
court  is,  their  divided  responsibility  may  make  them  careless — we 
admit  that  '  their  agents  are  careless  at  what  price  diey  buy ;  are 
careless  at  what  price  they  sell ;  are  careless  at  what  expense  they 
transport  its  goc^  from  one  place  to  another;  that  they  live  with 
the  profusion  of  sovereigns,  and,  in  spite  of  that  profusion,  acquire 
the  fortunes  of  sovereigns.'*  We  admit  that  this  carelessness  and 
this  profusion  may  cause  us  to  pay  '  somewhat'  dearer  for  Indian 
comtpodities.  But,  in  admitting  this,  we  must  also  contend  that 
tfiis  very  circumstance  goes  far  to  prove  the  soundness  of  that  sys- 
tem which,  in  spite  of  carelessness,  prodigality  and  bad  manage- 
ment, has  effected  more,  with  less  means,  than  has  been. effected 
by  any  government  with  which  history  has  made  us  acquainted — 
which  has  seated  the  successors  of  those  directors  on  the  throne  of 
Auriengzebe,  whose  representatives,  in  the  persons  of  an  adventu- 
rer and  a  Jew,  under  the  name  and  character  of  English  ambassa-- 
iorSj  appeared  before  this  haughty  emperor  of  the  east,  with  their 
hands  bound  before  them,  and  were  content  to  be  dismissed  with  a 
reprimand  on  their  knees — whose  principal  servants,  little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  were  marched  through  the  streets  of  Surat, 
widi  irons  round  their  necks^  for  the  amusement  and  derision  of  the 
l^oltitude — ^which  has  added    conquest  to  conquest,  and  terri- 
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toiy  to  territory,  with  liltle  assistance  froiu  tlie  motber  country,  and 
in  niany  iastances  in  direct  violation  ot'  an  act  of  the  legislature 
which  declares  that  '  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extension 
of  dominion  in  India,  are  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  ho- 
nor, and  policy  of  this  nation.'  The  system,  therefore,  however 
anomalous  it  may  appear,  has  within  itself  something  radically 
good  and  energetic,  wluch  is  not  derived  from  the  influencing  pow- 
er of  the  government  at  home,  but  acts  in  spite  of  it^  and,  we  will 
venture  to  add,  neither  in  derogation  of  '  the  honor,  nor  the  policy 
J  of  the  nation.' 

The  interference  of  the  legislature  in  1782  and  the  preamble  to 
the  bill  of  1784  were  no  doubt  most  necessary  at  those  periods  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  scandalous  abuses  which  had  disgraced  the  British 
name  in  the  east,  and  to  that  mad  career  of  ambitious  conquest 
which  embroiled  us  with  all  the  native  powers  of  India.  The 
British  interests  in  the  East  Indies  were  then,  as  his  Majesty  ob- 
served to  his  faithful  Commons,  '  worthy  of  their  wisdom,  Justice 
and  humanity;'  and  most  true  it  was  that  '  to  protect  the  persona 
and  fortunes  of  millions  in  those  distant  regions,  and  to  combine 
our  prosperity  with  their' happiness,  were  objects  which  would  re- 
pay the  utmost  labor  and  exertion.'*  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  add 
t  '  their  labor  and  exertion'  have  been  araply  repaid.  After  a 
lapse  of  30  years,  no  instance,  that  we  know  of,  has  occurred  of 
^agitious  conduct  amongst  the  Company's  servairts  in  India.  The 
chaises  of  corruption,  rapacity  and  cruelty  are  no  more  heard. 
Those  which  are  now  brought  forward  are  of  a  less  criminal  charac- 
ter, and  are,  for  the  most  part,  shifted  from  the  servants  of  the 
Company  abroad  to  the  Court  of  Directors  at  home.  They  are 
stated  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  in  printed  pamphlets  and  in  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  are  alluded  to  by  some  of  the  peti- 
tioners for  the  abolition  of  the  charter.  They  may  be  summed 
up,  however,  under  a  very  fewhetids;  and,  as  they  embrace  the 
whole  question  at  issue,  we  shall  employ  the  remainder  of  the  present 
.  article  in  a  brief  exammation  of  those  charges ;  throwing  out,  as  we 
proceed,  such  suggestions  as  may  seero  proper  to  be  adopted  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  Great  Britain  and  India — setting  aside  all  theory 
and  abstract  reasoning,  and  endeavouring  to  aim  at  practical  utility 
alone. 

The  grievances,  then,  complained  of,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
make  a  change  of  system  necessary,  may  be  summed  up  under  the 
three  following  heads : 

I.  7'hat  the  Company  has  made  repeated  calls  on  the  public  for 
money,  for  the  prosecution  of  ruinous  schemes,  by  which  an  enor- 
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inous  debt  has  been  incurred^  equally  injurious  to  the  national  in* 
terests  and  to  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock. 

2.  That  the  subjects  of  this  mercantile  sovereignty  have  been  sa- 
crificed to  the  pronts  of  its  trading  concerns. 

3.  That  by  not  eliiarging  the  exports  to  their  utmost  limits^  and 
by  not  importing  as  many  raw  materials  as  might  be  wrought  up 
with  advantage  in  this  country^  they  have  discouraged  British  ma* 
nu&ctures,  while  they  have  admitted  foreigners,  and  especially  Ame- 
ricanSy  to  the  Indian  trade^  by  not  providing  tdnnage  to  bring  home 
the  surplus  produce,  and  the  fortunes  made  by  private  individuals ; 
dius  (say  the  merchants  of  Glasgow)  '  employing  British  capital  in 
a  trade  which  the  laws  of  this  country  prevent  its  own  subjects  from 
using  directly  themselves^  and  encouraging  foreigners,  possessing,  in 
consequence  of  the  monopoly,  the  incalculable  advantage  of  having 
to  contend,  not  with  the  skill  and  resources  of  British  merchants, 
bint  with  the  prodigality  and  negligence  of  a  joint-stock  company.' 

] .  The  charge  of  mismanagement,  in  suffering  a  debt  to  accu<* 
mulate  to  the  amount  of  3^  millions  is,  we  think,  satisfactorily  re- 
pelled by  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  printed  papers.  In  the  first 
place,  they  observe  that,  since  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1793,  the 
war,  which  has  been  raging  in  Europe  without  intermission,  has 
necessarily  increased  the  expenses  of  the  Company ;  that  unfore- 
seen wars  with  the  native  powers  of  India,  over  which  they  could 
have  no  control,  and  undertaken  in  direct  violation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  act,  have  added  considerably  to  the  accumulation  of 
their  debt ;  that  the  acquisition  of  the  numerous  islands  and  esta- 
blishments of  the  enemy,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  ordered  by  the  King's  government,  and  made  for  the  King's 
use,  has  been  performed  chiefly  by  the  Company's  troops,  and  at 
the  Company's  expense ;  that  the  national  character  has  thereby 
been  raised,  and  great  national  interests  promoted,  and  not  for  any 
partial  or  exclusive  advantage  of  the  Company.  It  farther  appears 
Uiat  the  increase  of  their  own  military  establishment,  and  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's European  troops  serving  in  India,  fells  solely  upon  their  re- 
venue; that  they  are  at  the  expense  of  raising,  embodymg,  and  con- 
veying to  India  all  the  troops  sent  to  serve  in  that  country ;  and  even 
of  raising  recruits,  though  their  services  should  be,  as  they  often  are, 
diverted  elsewhere : — that  their  commercial  affairs  (to  which  alone 
their  management  is  restricted)  have  invariably  been  attended  with 
success ;  have  allowed  a  moderate  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of 
East  India  stock;  and  a  surplus  towards  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  that  territory  which  has  been  acquired  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  his  Majesty's  ministers : — that  among  other  valuable 
products,  as  objects  of  commerce,  the  rearing  of  silk  worms,  and 
Ae  cultivation  of  indigo,  cotton,  Sec.  have  been  brought  to  per- 
fection 
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fection  in  Bengal  and  its  dependencies  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
pany :  all  of  which  articles,  with  many  others,  are  at  this  moment 
eminently  important  to  the  interests;  and  contribute  to  Jthe  prospe- 
rity of  the  British  manufacturers  : — that  they  have  paid  to  the  pub- 
lic, at  various  timeS;  between  J  768  and  1812,  for  their  exclusive 
privilege,  a  sum,  in  direct  contributions,  not  short  of  .£5,135,3199 
of  which  they  have  produced  a  detailed  account  :* — that  the  re- 
venue, paid  by  them  on  their  trade,  amounted  in  1811  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  o£4,£  13,425  in  customs  and  excise;  that  this  revenue 
being  collected  widiout  expense,  and  with  a  facility  unknown  to 
other  concerns,  saves  in  the  collection  of  those  duties  alone, 
at  least  <£l50,(XX)  a  year: — that  these  direct  contributions,  and 
this  annual   revenue,    have  been  brought    into    the  exchequefi 
without  the  public  being  called  upon  for  any  pecuniary  aid  for 
the  preservation  of  the  source  whence  they  spring ;  whilst  all «#• 
foreign  possessions  of  the  crown  are  defended  at  the  public4iif 
pense : — that  the  fortunes  made  by  individuals,  in  their  employ^ 
have  added  gradually  to  the  accumulation  of  the  public  stock  of 
national  wealth  ;  and  die  country  has  thus,  by  the  commercial  and 
political  importance  of  the  East  India  Company,  been  consider- 
ably  raised  in  the  scale  of  nations : — that  die  prosperity  of  the 
counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Dorset,  Gloucester,  and 
some  part  of  Norfolk  have,  in  some  measure,  been  upheld  by  the 
regular  export  of  more  than  a  million  sterling  annually  of  theiir  mft- 
nufactures  at  a  loss  to  the  company.     And,  finally,  they  complain, 
and,  as  we  think,  not  without  reason,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  af- 
fairs which  they  have  to  mansige,  is  very  litde  known,  and  litde 
attended  to ;  that,  otherwise,  it  would  at  once  be  seen,  that  one 
of  the  principal  difficulties  which  they  have  to  contend  with,  is  a 
capital  wholly  inadequate  to  the  great  extent,  variety  and  import- 
ance of  those  affairs. 

This  point  they  endeavour  to  establish  by  a  detailed  account^  of 
commercial  and  territorial  outlay  made  up,  as  to  India,  to  the  30th 
April,  1810,  and  the  home  accounts  to  1st  March,  1811.  The 
abstract  is  briefly  as  under.  £, 

Commercial  outlay 14,847»678 

Territorial  outlay  at  home  and  in  India  21,282,279 

Expenditure  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  "1 

acquirement  of  territory,  factories,  fo-  >  15,052,170 
rests,  &c 3 

Forming  an  aggregate  capital,  necessary  to  7    c  i  i  o©  1 07 
carry  on  the  concern,  of     ....     i        '       ' 
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Ttie  actual  capital  of  the  Company  consists  of — 
Cq>ital  advanced  by  the  adven-*  1  „  ^^^  ^^^ 

tiirers \  '  * '     '^^ 

.    Capital  raised  by  bonds   .     .     .    7,000,000  ' 

.Contingent  credits  at  home  and  l^-o^^r^^o 
abroad j  7,787,9^3 

-■ .        »  »    '  ■      ■ 

Making  together      ........    22,567,953 


Leaving  a  balance  short  of  the  capital  ne-"! 

cessary  to  carry  on  the  concern  on  the>  28,614,174 

.  ^       present  scale,  of 3 

vfaich,  added  to  the  sum  now  wanted  to  discharge  a  part  of  the 
India  debt  transferred  home,  constitutes,  at  this  moment,  a  perma- 
MDt  debt  in  India  and  Europe  of  about  32  millions ;  being  just 
fonr  times  the  amount  of  what  it  was  in  1793.  But  wh^n  this  is 
brought  forward  as  a  charge  of  ^  mismanagement  and  prodigality,' 
it  abould  be  recollected  that  the  territorial  revenues,  since  that  pc 
liody  have  been  increased  from  seven  to  seventeen  millions;  that  the 
Kvenues  paid  by  them  to  the  crown  have  gradually  risen  from 
about  one  million,  at  that  period,  to  upwards  of  four  millions  at 
|HDMent;  that  the  tonnage  of  shipping  employed  by  them  has  been 
doabled,  and  tlieir  commerce  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
But,  leaving  their  lucrative  commerce  (for  so  it  is  after  all)  out  of 
the  question,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  teiritory  of  17  millions  re- 
miiie,  paid  mostly  with  great  punctuality,  has  been  cheaply  obtain- 
ed ^y. incurring  a  debt  of  no  more  than  32  millions.  It  would  be 
fiartunate  for  England  if  the  conquests  made  by  the  crown  were 
dffa^tedat  so  cheap  a  rate,  or  so  productive,  when  effected.  We 
diould  as  soon  consider  a  private  gentleman  to  be  ^  ruined,'  whose 
fitite  was  encumbered  with  a  debt  not  amounting  to  two  years 
mtal,  as  suppose  for  a  moment  that  32  millions  of  debt  could  in 
smf  shape  affect  the  credit  of  the  East  India  Company.  Ample 
their  means  for  liquidating  this  debt ;  and  the  time  is  now  come 


wiien  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  redeem  the  pledge  made 
to  the  public, — ^  bring  their  expenditure  within  their  mcome,'  and 
r^y  the  trifling  aid  wliich  they  have  received]  from  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  hardly  necessary,  however,  we  think,  for  the  Directors, 
in  their  justification,  to  bring  into  the  account,  the  increase  of 
eiqpense  and  diminution  of  mercantile  profits  '  by  the  numerous 
elite  of  lai^e  and  excellent  ships,  constructed  and  fitted  for  warlike 
defence  as  well  as  commerce,'  which  political  considerations  in- 
duced them  to  employ.  We  can  allow  them  no  credit  on  the  score 
of  these  ships  being  <  suitable  for  ships  of  war,  in  aid  of  the  regu- 
lar 
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lar  navy.'     It  is  very  true  that  fourteen  of  them  were,  as  they  state, 
converted  into  abips  of  war  at  a  moment  of  great  apparent  danger 
of  invasion,  or  perhaps,  more  corroctly  3peukin<!;,  at  a  moment  of 
greater  alarm  than  was  necessary  ;  but  they  proved  the  hardest  bar- 
gain that  was  «ver  made  for' the  navy,  nor  was  there  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  tlie  command  of  any  one  of  tliem  who  did  not  rejoice  to 
get  rid  of  his  charge.     We  are  also  compelled  to  refuse  tliem  our 
s§seut  to  the  proposition,  '  tliitt  tlie  trade  of  the  Company  has  been 
liighly  beneficial  to  the  public,  in  affording  a  nursery  for  seamen  in 
L^me  of  war.'     It  is  rather  a  drain  from  the  navy  than  a  nursery  for 
Bit;  the  common  refuge  of  deserters  who  hops  to  escape  detection 
t  by  length  of  voyage  and  distance  from  home.     Their  officers  and 
L  Dtificers  are  all  protected,  and  the  remainder  of  their  crews  are  for 
[  the  most  part  made  up  of  landmen  and  foreign  seamen,  neither  of 
r  whom  afford  any  supply  to  the  navy.     Indeed  so  little   does  the 
I  trade  of  the  East  India  Company  deserve  to  be  called  '  a  nursery 
I  for  seamen,'  that  the  whole  of  their  1 13,000  tons  of  shipping,  we 
i  will  venture  to  affirm,  does  not  breed  up  for  the  sea  service  a  single 
I  apprentice.     On  what  grounds  they  are  exempt  from  the  operation 
['  of  the  several  acts  of  the  leglslatuie  '  for  the  encouragement  of 
I  .Kamen'  we  are  not  prepared  to  say;  but  it  is  '  a  privilege'  which 
I  we  trust  will  not  he  found  in  the  new  bill ;  and  that  the  ship  owners 
kwill  hereafter  be  compelled  to  lake  a  number  of  apprentices  pro- 
^jDortioned  to  ^le  tonnage — then  Indeed  may  tlie  Company  boast  of 
Lweir  shipping  being  a  nursery  for  seamen  in  time  of  \\ar. 
T     Their  army  has  necessarily  increased  to  a  vast  extent,  and  its 
I  expenses  have  been  augmented  in  proportion ;  nor  do  we  think  they 
I  could  with  safety  have  been  reduced  before  the  present  period.    It 
[  is,  however,  highly  remarkable,  and  therefore  proper  to  observe,  that 
L.^ie  is  no  other  power,  of  the  same  extent  of  dominion,  of  coast 
[  and  inland  frontier,  and  of  population,  defended  by  so  small  a  mi- 
rlitary  force.     Little  danger  is  now  to  be  apprehended. from  any 
I  foreign  invasion  of  India  on  the  land  side;  still  less  by  sea.     No 
I  confederation  of  the  remaining  native  powers  is  likely  to  disturb  its 
[  tranquillity.    Some  reduction  may  therefore  be  effected,  especially  in 
i  die  enormous  staff  of  the  army,  which,  with  a  judicious  retrench- 
[  tnent  in  the  various  departments  and  establishments  both  civil  and 
L  military,  and  a  regulated  system  of  economy  in  all  the  branches  of 
I  the  service,  would  not  only  allow  of  a  gradual  liquidation  of  the 
debt,  but  afford  also  the  means  of  augmenting  the  trading  capital 
of  the  Company,  which,  lliey  complain,  and  not  without  reason, 
is  inadequate  to  the  increased  magnitude  of  their  commercial  con- 
ceniii. 

2.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  r^htly  understand  the  direct 
I  meaoiug  of  tlie  second  charge.     One  fact  at  leait  is  fully  establiah- 

eil, 
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ed^  that  all  the  Indian  territories  under  the  Company's  dominion 
have  been  signally  improved,  and  the  happiness  and  security  of 
their  vast  population  increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  For 
half  a  century y  nearly,  the  province  of  Bengal  has  enjoyed  a  state  of 
nnusual  and  uninterrupted  tranquillity:  and  the  history  of  the 
worlds  affords  not  perhaps  an  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  Mysore  country  has  advanced  m  population  and  agricultural 
improvement,  since  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  by  whom  it  was  oppressed, 
and  its  transition  under  British  protection.  In  all  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces indeed  the  condition  of  the  natives.has  been  wonderfully  im- 
proved, and  their  lives  and  property  secured  from  rapacity  and  op- 
pression. So  far  back  even  as  1793  Mr.  Dundas  congratulated  th« 
House  on  the  good  effects  of  the  then  established  system,  declaring , 
diat  the  Company's  possessions,  when  compared  with  the  neighbour- 
ing states  of  the  peninsula,  ^  were  as  a  cultivated  garden  to  the  field 
of  the  sluggard.' 

.  But  if  die  charge  has  relation  to  the  inadequate  means  of  fiend- 
ii^  home  the  surplus  of  the  territorial  revenues,  in  produce  and 
manufactures,  and  to  the  deficiency  of  capital  which  prevents  the 
aii^;mentation  of  the  Company's  annual  investments,  the  truth  of  it 
has  partly  been  admitted  by  the  Directors;  and  it  furnishes,  in  our 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  allowing  a  parti- 
cipation to  British  merchants  in  the  Indian  trade,  who  neither  want 
capital  nor  activity  to  excite  and  to  encourage  the  industry  of  this 
country  as  well  as  that  of  the  natives  of  India.  To  exact  a  tribute 
.from  those  natives,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  and  to  exhaust  their  circu- 
iting medium  by  remittances  home  in  bullion,  which  might  be  so 
much  more  advantageously  employed,  both  for  England  and  India, 
in  raising  the  numerous  valuable  products  of  the  latter  counti^,  is 
indeed  ^  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  subject,'  and  without  add- 
ing either  to  the  profit  of  the  ^  merchant'  or  the  benefit  of  the 
*  sovereign.'  One  thing  is  sufficiently  obvious, — that  to  tlie  natives 
of  India,  at  least,  the  immediate  opecation  of  an  increased  com- 
mercial capital  and  intercourse  would  be  that  of  ^  mitigating  one 
of  the  inevitable  evils  arising  from  a  foreign  and  non-resideut  go«- 
vemment,  receiving,  jdirectly  or  indirectly,  a  large  tribute.' 

We  are  satisfied  then  that  it  would  be  but  just  to  ourselves  and 
our  Indian  subjects,  to  enlarge  the  trading  capital  between  the  two 
countries  by  the  admission  of  British  merchants  to  a  participation 
of  that  trade ;  but  we  do  not  therefore  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of 
those  theorists  who  would  contend  that  the  whole  system  is  radi- 
cally wrong,  and  that  a  set  of  merchants,  governing  a  large  and  dis- 
tant territory,  (however  incompatible  it  may  be  thought  with  the 
theoretical  principles  of  political  economy,)  cannot  possibly  govern 
it  as  it  oug^ht  to  be*  It  is  not  enough  to  coavinee  us  of  the  inca- 
pacity 
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I  )>acitj  of  the  East  India  Company,  lliat  Doctor  Smitli  sbonid  have 
I  |>r<)uouaced  llic  unfitness  of  the  Court  of  Directors  aiid  the  Court 
I  of  Proprietors,  in  every  respect,  to  govern,  or  even  to  share  in 
\  tiie  government  of,  a  great  empire : — relying  on  this  theory,  be 
I  {>roceeded  a  step  farther,  and  pronounced,  in  1784,  the  immediate 
[  ruin  aud  bankruptcy  of  the  Company,  whose  tottering  tinances,  be 
I  ^id,  were  upheldonly  by  the  temporary  relief  of  govenimeul.  Since 
I  ihat  time  his  disciples  have  rejteated  the  same  things  hundred  times 
I  over;  yet,  in  spite  of  their  conclusions,  legitimately  resulting,  as 
L  tiiey  contended,  from  true  economical  premises,  it  has,  provokingly 
P  enough  to  them,  continued  to  prosper.     Tlie  system,  therefore, 
r  imperfect  and  anomalous  though  it  be,  must  have  its  merits.— 
I  Mr.  Dundas,  in  propoiiing  it,  was  aware  that  it  was  in  opposition 
I  to  eslahlished  tlieories  in  government  and  commerce,  none  of  which 
[  however,  as  far  as  lie  could  discover,  were  applicable  to  India.    '  No 
I  writerj'  he  observes,  '  on  political  economy,  had  supposed  a  case 
where  an  extensive  empire  was  administered  by  a  commercial  as- 
I  Bociation,  nor  had  any  writer  on  commercial  economy  agreed  that 
T  trade  should  be  shackled  by  an  exclusive  privilege ;  but,  in  spite  of 
'  bll  these  fine  theories,  the  machine  had  moved  forwards  and  pro- 
duced known  and  acknowledged  advantages,  whilst  the  theoretic 
i^stems  only  supposed  advantages,'     The  history  of  India  for  ibe 
I  last  thirty  years  has  indeed  completely  falsified  the  theory,  that  a 
Mercantile  body  is  not  equal  to  the  govemukent  of  a  large  and  dis- 
tant empire.     Lord  Cornwallis  found  the  system  of  1793,  with 
Dome  trifling  modifications,  '  souod  and  good  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses.'    Lord  Wellesley  had  no  difficulty  in  governing  India  under   ■ 
I   that  system ;  and  be  has  since  declared,  in  the  most  public  manner, 
f  that  the  basis  is  the  right  one  on  which  it  is  founded,  though  time 
I   and  change  of  circumstances  may  have  rendered  some  moditication* 
I  of  it  necessary. 
'    Whatever  then  may  be  urged  against  tlie  anomalous  system  of 
Indian  commerce  and  government,  by  political  and  commercial 
tiieorists,    it    has  met    the    approbation  of   practical    and  expe- 
rienced men ;  among  whom  may  be  numbeied  men  of  the  first  cha- 
I  facter  for  ability  and  integrity  in  the  nation.     Resting  tlien  on  that 

Eractice  and  that  eKperieuce,  rather  than  suffering  ourselves  to  be 
onie  away  by  abstract  theories,  however  plausible,  whatever  si- 
I  tet^tions  may  be  deemed  expedient,  we  most  cordially  join  with  the 
r  (Airman  and  deputy  chairman  in  the  hope,  '  that  die  wisdom  of 
'  Parliament,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  in  general,  will  resist 
'  lliose  ras/i  and  violent  uinovations  upon  the  system  of  the  Com- 
I  pany,  which  the  nierclianU  of  different  towns,  proceeding  upon 
\  theoretical  ideas,  and  overlooking  most  material  facts,  now  appear 
to  intend,  without  any  certainty  even  of  extending  the  c< 
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lis  countryy  but  to  the  unavoidable  detriment  of  its  political  inte- 
rests abroad;  and  its  financial  interests  at  hotne.'''^ 

3.  This  charge  in  fact  embraces  the  ^vhole  of  the  question  at 
issue  between  the  Company  and  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
part  of  the  British  pubhc.  It  is  met,  on  the  part  of  the  Directors, 
ID  an  able  and  elaborate  manner,  by  their  chairmen^f  whose  argu* 
inents  for  preserving  their  privileges,  and  objections  against  the 
abolition  of  them,  may  be  comprehended,  as  far  as  trade  is  cou- 
ceraed,  under  the  two  heads  of  Indian  exports  and  Indian  im- 
ports. 

Under  the^r^^  head  they  state,  that  no  material  enlargement,  if 
any  enlargement  at  all,  is  to  be  expected  in  the  exports  of  our  ma- 
nurtures  to  India ; — that,  as  an  object  of  gain,  the  Indian  trade 
has  gradually  ceased  to  be  of  importance,  either  to  the  Company, 
w  to  individuals ; — and,  that  the  expectation  of  advantages,  anti* 
cipated  by  sanguine  minds,  is  contradicted  by  the  nature  of  the 
Indian  people,  climate,  and  productions,  as  well  as  by  the  expe- 
rience of  two  centuries,  all  which  the  records  of  Leadenhall-street 
can  and  do  certify ; — that  their  unceasing  endeavours,  through  the 
whole  of  that  period,  to  extend  the  sale  of  British  products,  have 
met  with  little  success ; — that  tlie  French,  Dutch,  and  other  Euro-^ 
pean  nations,  have  equally  failed,  in  introducing  the  manufactures 
of  Europe  into  India ; — that  this  failure  has  not  been  owing  to  their 
trading  in  companies,  for  that  the  Americans  traded  largely  as  in- 
dividuals, each  in  his  own  way,  exploring  every  part  of  the  East ; 
yet  that  their  chief  and  almost  tlieir  only  article,  for  the  purchase 
6f  Indian  goods,  has  been  silver ; — and  diat,  in  fact,  since  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  silver  has  been  the  only  marketable  commodity, 
to  anyigreat  extent,  in  India. 

The  arguments  of  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  with  re- 
gard to  the  export  trade,  are  supported  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London ;  who  resolve  to  this 
effect — that  the  export  trade  to  India  would  not  be  increased  by 
opening  that  country  to  the  private  merchant ;  because  the  ton- 
nage, allowed  by  act  of  parliament  to  the  private  trader,  during 
the  last  six  years,  amounted  to  63,000  tons,  (independent  of  the 
allowance  to  the  Company's  oflScers,)  of  which  16,230  tons  only 
were  employed ;  and  that  of  these,  7,000  (being  nearly  half)  con- 
sisted in  wine  and  beer;  thus  leaving  no  more  than  l,o00  tons 
annually  for  all  kinds  of  stores  and  British  manufactures,  exported 
by  the  private  traders.  Hence,  it  is  concluded,  that  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  largely  extended  market  of  consumption  is  erroneous  and 

•  Printed  paperi,  page  11. 
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delusive ;  that  new  adventurers  would  only  enjoy  a  share  of  thai 
which  is  aow  carried  on  ;  and  ihey  finally  atri.t;  at '  a resiult which, 
without  commiiiiieatLng  any  additiunal  advantages  to  the  country, 
without  invigorating  national  industry',  or  rewarding  the  spirit  of 
coramercial  enterprize,  must  split  that  into  parts  and  fractions, 
which  is  now  conducted  and  concenttated  as  a  whole ;  and  termi- 
nate, in  its  transfer  from  one  set  of  hands  to  another,  with  incalcu- 
lable disadvantages,  and  perhaps  with  total  ruin.'* 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  contest,  that 
those  very  men,  who  are  always  the  most  forward  among  the 
Common  Councilmen  of  the  city  of  London,  in  decrying  mono- 
polies, exclusive  privileges,  undue  influence,  and  in  clamouring 
ftbotit  '  the  sacrifices  which  the  many  are  compelled  to  make 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few,'  should  be,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  continuance  of  the  Company's 
inonopoly.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  when  an  '  exclusive  privilege' 
puts  '  money  in  their  purses,'  it  is  no  bad  thing  to  be  '  one  of  the 
few.'  If  the  Company  is  to  stand  its  ground,  we  trust  it  will  find 
better  advocates  than  these  Common  Councilmen  of  the  city  of 
Xiondon.  Tlie  argument,  in  fact,  which  is  drawn  from  the  non- 
employment  of  the  tonnage,  allowed  by  law  to  the  private  trader, 
and  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  is  the  weakest  of  all  possible 
argnnienls,  as  we  shall  presently  endeavour  to  shew.  We  denj 
positively  that  it  proves  in  the  smallest  degiee,  much  less  '  satis- 
factorily proves,'  as  the  merchants  of  London  concerned  in  the 
export  trade  to  India  and  China  (who  also  meet  and  petition) 
would  have  us  believe,  '  that  the  India  market  is  not  extensive 
in  its  demand,  and  already  supplied,  frei^uendy  to  the  great  loss 
and  serious  injury  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  such  private  ex- 
port trade.' 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  by  the  Company  and  its  avowed  advocates, 
in  order  to  try  generally  their  validity.  We  shall  assume,  in  the 
first  place,  as  a  fact,  that  no  experiment  has  yet  been  fairly  made, 
either  as  to  the  extent  or  the  profits  of  an  export  tiade  from  Eu- 
rope to  India.  From  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
down  to  tlie  present  time,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  (with  very  few 
exceptions)  have  traded  to  India  in  joint-stock  companies. — 
Individual  merchants  were  never  admitted  to  participate  in  the 
trade,  but  under  disadvantageous  conditions  or  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  by  the  charter  of  Elizabeth,  each  proprietor 
was  authorized  to  carry  on  a  trade  on  his  individual  share ;  but  at 
that  time  it  was  next  to  im^ssible  that  individual  adventurers 
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could  succ^ed^  the  English  being  strangers  in  the  eastern  world,  ' 
feeling  and  fighting  their  way  against  their  more  powerful  and  better 
informed  rivals,  the  Dutch  and  Portugueze.    The  nefarious  conduct 
of  these  nations  soon  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  the  individual 
adventurers  forming  a  joint-stock,  and  sending  out  their  ships  well 
armed, in  fleets.     Again,  when  King  Charles  I.  in  1635,  granteil 
licences  to  certain  merchants  to  send  their  ships  to  the   East 
Indies,  the  failure  was  not  owing  to  *  the  want  of  a  market'  nor  to 
^  the  want  of  profit ;'  but,  plundered,  captured,  or  destroyed,  as 
Aejr  were  by  the  Dutch  wherever  met  with,  this  licensed  trade, 
ivhich  was  moreover  dearly  paid  for,  was  soon  abandoned ;  and 
those  who  had  embarked  in  it  reduced  to  beggary.    The  same 
Amg  happened  vvhen  Oliver  Cromwell  threw  open  the  trade ;  but 
neidier  in  this  instance  was  the  failure  occasioned,  because  '  goods 
Were  enhanced  in  cost  in  India,  the  selling  price  lowered  at  hom^ 
and  the  market  overstocked,'  but  because  those  who  ventured  upon 
it,  had  the  two  powerful  and  inveterate  enemies  above-mentioned  to 
contend  with  in  every  part  of  the  eastern  sea ;  and,  on  shore,  were 
sitbject  to  the  caprice,  the  extortion,  and  the  treachery  of  the  native 
powers.     There  was  at  that  time  no  settled  government  in  India ; 
eveiy  province  was  exposed  to  the  pillage  of  the  chief  and  his  ma- 
,  iraudersof  the  neighbouring  province.    ITie  delegates  of  the  Mogul 
it  the  sea-ports  acknowledged  no  authority  but  their  own  will ;  and 
Ae  merchant  had  no  security  for  the  payment  or  the  safety  of  his 
property  when  once  landed.    The  case,  at  present,  is  totally  differ- 
ent, when  almost  every  port  on  the  extensive  coasts  of  the  peninsula* 
and  every  island  of  the  Indian  ocean  are  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag ;  and  when  there  is  not  an  enemy  by  sea  to  inter- 
rupt the  navigation  even  of  single  ships. 

But  the  Romans,  it  seeitis,  and,  since  their  time,  the  Americans, 
have  found  almost  the  only  marketable  commodity  in  India  to  be 
silver.  That  the  Romans  had  little  else  to  carry  except  silver,  and, 
if  they  had,  diat  they  would  have  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  carry  other  heavy  or  cumbrous  articles  over  a  long,  dry, 
and  dreary  deseft,  we  shall  not  stop  to  prove :  but  that  the 
Americans  having  carried  out  little  else  than  silver,  affords  any 
proof  that  there  is  no  demand  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  in 
the  markets  of  India,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  allow. 
— The  Ainericans,  having  no  manufactures  of  their  own,  but 
abundance  of  raw  products  marketable  in  Europe,  and  in  other 
places  not  fiir. removed  from  their  route  to  India,  found  their 
advantage  in  exchanging  those  products  for  silver;  because  sil- 
ver, thus  purchased  at  first  cost,  in  exchange  for  raw  materials, 
was  cheaper  than  manufactures  on  wfakh  they  must  pay  a  profit; 
and  because  silver  is  dways  sure  of  an  immediate  market  in  every 
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part  of  India,  and  is  in  China  indispensable^  for  the  purchase  of  a 
return  cargo ;  whilst  the  delay  which  might  be  occasioned  by  bring* 
ing  produce  and  manufactures  to  a  market  perhaps  already  over- 
stocked, and' the  necessity,  in  that  case,  of  disposing  of  them  at  a 
reduced  price,  or  waiting  till  the  excess  of  stock  in  the  market 
should  abate,  would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  adventure.  We 
see  tlierefore,  without  any  surprise,  that  the  exports  of  all  America 
in  manufactures  and  produce  to  every  part  of  British  India,  never 
exceeded  £  1 12,000  in  one  year;,  whilst  the  amount  of  buUioiiy 
carried  by  her,  on  an  avemge  of  six  years,  was  at  the  rate  of 
£151,9.1 1  a  year,  being  short  only  of  the  annual  amount  of  buUioD 
exported  by  the  East  India  Company,  e£65,91 1. 

If  the  example  of  the  Americans  proves  nothing  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  exports,  or  of  the  profits  upon  them,  it  proves  at  least  that 
the  Indian  trade  can  be  successfully  carried  on  by  the  individuals 
of  a  nation  having  no  manufactures  nor  precious  metals  of  her 
own.     It  is  farther  proved,  by  die  eagerness  with  which  America 
stipulated  for,  and  obtained,  free  admission  to  the  several  ports  .of 
British  India,  by  the  treaty  of  1 794,  that  she  was  not  insensible  to 
the  advantages  of  the  Indian  trade.     She  well  knew,  as  the  event 
has  fully  proved,  that,  by  navigating  more  cheaply  and  more  expe^ 
ditiously  than  the  East  India  Company,  by  being  unfettered  with 
cumbrous  establishments,  and  by  having  admission  to  many  parts 
of  the  European  continent,  to  the  ports  of  South  America,  and 
every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  whilst  every  bale  of  muslin  taken 
on  board  an  English  East  Indiaman  must  first  pass  up  the  ThajneSi 
her  merchants  could  afford  to  undersell  ours  in  every  foreign  market : 
whereas  if  the  British  merchant  were  gradually  admitted  to  the  In- 
dian trade,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  tliat,   by  a  reduced  rate  of 
freight,  economy  of  management,  and  celerity  of  voyage,  he  would 
be  able  ta  meet  tlie  Americans  on  equal  terms  in  all  the  foreign 
markets.     And  if  this  be  so,  the  prohibition  is  not  only  a  grievance 
— it  is  a  manifest  injustice  and  a  national  reproach,  Uiat  every  fo- 
reigner, in  amity  with  Great  Britain,  should  be  permitted  to  carrj 
on  an  unlimited  commerce  with  every  part  of  India,  while,  to  En- 
glishmen alone,  all  that  lies  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  to 
remain  a  forbidden  land.     Will  it  be  deemed  a  sufficient  ground, 
we  would  ask,  for  prohibiting  the  British  merchant  from  making  the 
experiment,  to  urge,  that  the  *  experience  of  two  centuries'  has 
shewn,  that  the  '  expectation  of  advantages  anticipated  by  sanguine 
minds'  will  be  disappointed  ?     At  any  rate,  let  the  experiment  be 
made;  let  the  merchants  have  practical  proof;  for  nothing  abort 
of  it,  we  are  well  assured,  will  satisfy  their  minds.     Disappointed, 
no  doubt,  will  all  those  be  who,  like  the  merchants  of-  SheflSeld, 
arc  *  fully  persuaded'  that  aof  open  trade  to  India  would  enable  u!i 
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'  to  set  Buonaparte  at  defiance,'  and  to  do  many  other  wonderful 
exploits. 

*  If  (say  these  flowery  petitioners)  the  trade  of  this  united  kingdom 
were  permitted  to  flo\v  unimpeded  over  those  extensive,  luxuriant,  and 
opulent  regions,  though  it  might,  in  the  outset,  like  a  torrent  represt 
and  swollen  by  obstruction,  when  its  sluices  were  first  opened,  break 
ibrth  with  uncontroulable  impetuosity,  deluging,  instead  of  supplying; 
die  district  before  it;  yet  that  very  violence  which,  at  the  beginning, 
might  be  partially  injurious,  would,  in  the  issue,  be  highly  and  perma- 
nently* beneficial ;  no  part  being  unvisited,  the  waters  of  commerce, 
that  spread  over  the  face  of  the  land,  as  they  subsided,  would  wear 
themselves  channels,  through  which  they  might  continue  to  flow  ever 
afterwards  in  regular  and  fertilizing  streams/ 

This  is  metaphor  not  merely  '  sanguine,'  but  absolutely  run 
wild.  Translated  into  plain  sober  sense,  however,  it  contains 
pretty  nearly  the  sentiments  of  a  great  majority  of  the  petitioners ; 
and  it  is  this  extravagance  that  we  wish  to  repress.  We  beg  leave 
to  differ  also  from  the  merchants  of  Glasgow,  when  they  consider 
the  danger  arising  from  excess  of  speculation  as  imaginary,  be- 
cause *  the  enterprize  of  individuals  is  uniformly  circumscribed  by 
their  means  and  success.'  '^There  was  a  time  when  this  doctrine 
would  have  been  orthodox ;  but  in  these  days  of  bold  speculation 
and  rash  enterprize,  our  dashing  adventurers  disdain  to  *  circum- 
scribe their  enterprize  by  their  means.*  The  obstructions  which 
have  choked  up  the  ordinary  channels  of  commerce,  and  tlie  ex- 
pedients necessary  for  their  removal,  are  of  too  bold  and  hazard- 
ous a  character  for  the  cautious  regularity  of  the  merchant  of  the 
old  school,  who,  indeed,  has  prudently  retired  from  the  contest. 
Such  a  character,  once  considered  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
flris  capital  of  the  world,  is  now  no  longer  known  on  the  Royal 
Exoliange.  A  new  era  has  commenced  in  the  commonwealth  of 
trade ;  and  a  new  set  of  men  have  sprung  up,  with  new  plans  and  . 
more  comprehensive  views,  to  which  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  times  have  given  birth.  Not  contented  now,  as  heretofore, 
with  a  moderate  but  certain  profit  on  his  tradmg  capital,  and  an  in- 
eome  on  which  he  could  calculate  within  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
the  new  London  merchant  has  a  readier  way  of  going  to  work ; — 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  he  finds  his  name  enrolled 
among  the  favourites  of  fortune,  or  he  finds  it  in  the  Gas^ette. 

To  this  description  of  merchant  the  open  trade'  to  India  will 
most  certainly  prove  delusive.  We  are  well  persuaded,  that  no- 
thing short  of  a  large  capital,  an  established  connection  in  the 
country,  an  extensive  credit  and  a  commercial  reputation,  can  pre- 
tend to  enter  into  competition  with  the  East  India  Companv,  or 
fQstain  a  trade,  of  which  length  of  voyage,  slow  returns,  uncertain 
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demand  and  uncertain  supply,  are  the  unavoidable  contii^^icies.) 
Many  severe  disappointments  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  experienced^ 
from  improvident  speculations  and  rash  adventures,  wluch,  how- 
ever, may,  and  unquestionably  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  subside 
into  a  sober  and  regulated  trade — a  trade  that,  in  a  great  degree,' 
will  most  probably  in  the  end  be  occupied  by  the  numerous 
wealthy  and  respectable  merchants,  already  established  in  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  by  their  immediate  connections  in  £ur 
rope. 

One  of  the  arguments,  on  which  considerable  stress  is  laid 
against  the  extension  of  the  export  trade,  arises  out  of  ^  the  nature 
of  the  India  people,  its  climate,  and  productions.'  We  «re  told, 
that  their  own  country  furnishes  them  with  articles  of  the  first  nfr- 
cessity,  more  abundantly  and  more  cheaply  than  it  is  possible  for 
Europe  to  supply  them  ;  that  these  articles  consist  only  of  a  litde 
rige  for  their  subsistence,  and  a  slight  covering  of  cotton  cloth  for 
their  clothing,  which  is  all  their  labour  will  procure.  Were  it  not 
for  this  saving  clause  explanatory  of  their  conditionj  we  should  usk 
the  directors,  whether  they  considered  those  sixty  millions  of  their 
subjects  and  fellow  creatures  to  be  so  very  unlike  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  as  to  be  condemned,  by  their  very  nature,  to  an  ever- 
lasting state  of  misery ; — so  ungifted  with  the  ordinary  appe* 
tites  of  human  beings,  that  a  cotton  rag  and  a  bowl  of  rice 
circumscribed  all  their  wishes  and  all  their  wants  i  We  should 
inquire  whether  it  had  not  been,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
the  constant  and  invariable  effect  of  commercial  iiitercoursei 
for  the  more  refined  and  civilized  to  enlighten  and  improve  tho8« 
who  were  less  so — to  stimulate  industry,  open  new  sources  of 
wealth  and  comfort,  and  enlarge  the  old  ones  ?  When  the  Ro« 
mans  first  occupied  the  coasts  of  Britain,  they  found  the  natives 
naked,  or  wretchedly  wrapped  in  skins,  ^nd  they  succeeded  by 
slow  degrees  in  giving  thtm  the  means  and  the  desire  of  being 
clothed ;  and,  we  would  ask,  are  the  Hindoos  more  deeply  *  steep* 
ed  in  poverty,'  more  barbarous  now  than  the  Britons  were  then, 
and  so  incorrigibly  stupid  as  to  refuse  advancing  a  single  step 
beyond  their  bowl  of  rice  and  the  cotton  rag  which  covers  their 
loins?  Would  not  such  an  assumption  be  iu  direct  contradic- 
tion of  all  experience,  and  at  variance  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
ancient  possessions  of  the  Company,  which,  we  have  been  told,  and 
truly  told,  are  ^  as  a  cultivated  garden  to  the  ^eld  of  the  sluggard  V 

But  their  religious  prejudices*,  it  seems,  operate  against  the  use 
of  some  of  our  articles — then  send  others,  against  which  they  do  n<^ 
operate.  And  how  do  we  know  that  our  ancestors  were  less  at- 
tached to  the  dogmas  of  tlieir  Druidsi,  than  the  Hindoos  are  to  those 
of  Bramab,  Vishnoo,  or   Seva  i    One  tiling  is  quite  certain,  dial 
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no  superstition  can  be  more  terrible,  no  conquest  over  the  human 
mind  more  complete,  no  penalties  against  disobedience  more  dread- 
ful, than  those  which  the  Dfiiids  exercised  over  the  ancient  Britons. 
But,  adverting  to  a  more  civilized  period  of  our  history,  and  one  more 
analogous  to  the  present  state  of  the  Hindoos,  we  will  just  observe 
that,  bad  the  Venetians  been  deterred  by  this  kind  of  reasoning,  when 
they  first  made  the  attempt  to  supply  us  with  glass  andlurkey  carpets, 
or  the  Genoese  with  wrought  silks,  we  might  still  be  satisfied  with 
windows  of  gloomy  lattice- work,  drink  mead  «nd  metheglin  out  of 
cups  of  horn,  enclose  our  legs  in  stockings  of  felt,  and  tread  on 
floors  strewed  with  rushes.  It  is  the  art  and  mystery  of  trade  to 
'  create  wants  in  order  to  supply  them.  It  is  the  business  of  com- 
merce to  tempt  and  persuade  men  into  new  desires,  and  to  be 
ready  with  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  The  progress  of  en- 
creased  desire  for  new  commodities,  though  certain,  must  be  gra- 
dual, and  may  be  slow.  It  will  not,  however,  be  contended  that  a 
joint  stock  company  is,  best  calculated  to  hasten  the  progress  of 
commerce,  least  of  all  such  a  body  as  that  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, whose  lowest  clerks  in  India,  feeling  themselves  a  sort  of  ap- 
paidages  to  the  sovereign  power,  have  too  elevated  notions  of  their 
own  importance,  to  descend  to  the  details  of  trade.  Such  details  in- 
deed require  a  too  minute  attention,  too  constant  an  application,  to 
become  the  objects  of  a  vast  concern  like  that  of  the  East  India 
Company.  They  can  only  be  effected  by  individuals  having  a  direct 
and  immediate  intef'est  in  extending  commercial  intercourse ;  w-ho, 
by  conducting  their  own  concerns  in  their  own  persons,  and  mixing 
among  their  customers,  attain  their  object  by  almost  insensible  de- 
grees. In  reference  to  India,  we  cannot  doubt  that  individual  indus* 
try  and  capital  will  do  much  where  so  much  is  left  to  be  done ;  and  if 
diey  do  not  complete  what,  from  the  natiu-e  and  circumstances  of  the 
Company,  is  left  undone,  they  will  mitigate  to  the  natives  the  evik 
which  they  unavoidably  sufiier  from  the  Company^s  commercial  mo- 
nopoly— ^less  they  cannot  do  than  the  ^  experience  of  two  hun- 
dred years'  has  effected  by  the  Company,  whose  exports  for  the  use 
of  the  natives,  are  limited  to  a  few  wooUejps  for  cloaks  in  the  cold 
season,  tmd  a  trifling  quantity  of  metals  for  working  up  into  utensils. 
The  merchants  established  at  the  several  presidencies,  restricted  as 
they  are,  have  somewhat  extended,  yet,  by  their  own  account,  barely 
kept  alive,  the  languishing  commerce  of  the  East ;  but  remove  the 
restrictions  under  which  Uiey  labour,  and  leave  the  trade  unconfined, 
and,  as  those  of  Bombay  well  observe,  ^  commercial  enterpiize 
will  then  attun  results  which  calculation  never  would  have  anticir 
pated ;  pressed  down  by  difficulties,  and  cramped  by  regulations, 
it  demonstrates  only  under  >yhat  privation  of  the  elements  of  life  it 
can  continue  to  exist/ 
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But,  the  grand  argument  made  use  of  by  the  Company  and  its' 
advocates,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  entertauiing  expectations  of  an 
encreased  export  by  opening  the  trade,  is  built  upon  a  fact  which 
they  consider  as  conclusive — that  the  tonnage  allowed  by  law  to  the 
private  trader,  has  never  been  filled  up ;  and  consequently,  that  it  is 
more  than  sufircient  for  the  demands  of  all  India.  The  case  stands 
thus.  By  the  act  of  1793,  the  Court  of  Directors  are  compelled 
to  provide  42,000  tons  of  shipping  for  fourteen  years,  or  3,000  tons 
a  year,  for  the  use  and  accomodation  of  the  private  trade.  But, 
in  framing  this  act,  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  different  cir* 
cumstances  of  Great  Britain  and  India,  that  this  lumping  sum  was 
found  to  be  too  much  for  the  demand  of  the  former  by  34,000 
tons,  and  too  little  for  that  of  the  latter  by  72,000  tons ;  the  one 
was  therefore  unoccupied,  and  the  other  occupied  by  foreigners. 
The  policy  of  the  act  of  1793,  was  not  indeed  so  much  theciw 
couragement  of  private  trade,  as  th^  securing  of  a  legitimate  chan- 
nel* to  a  commerce,  which,  in  spite  of  pains  and  penalties,  had 
assumed  an  alarming,  clandestine,  and  illegal  shape;  the  more 
farming,  as  some  of  the  directors  themselves  were  not  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  being  extensively  concerned  in  it ;  another  proofi  . 
by  the  wiay,  that  the  Indian  trade  can  be  carried  on  by  individuals. 

If  the  encourageihent  of  private  trade  entered  at  all  into  the  con-i 
templation  of  the  legislature,  the  act  of  1793  totally  failed  in  thai 
respect.  It  prescribed  so  many  petty  regulations  and  formalities 
to  be  observed,  so  many  delays  were  unavoidably  occasioned,  sq" 
many  fines,  penalties,  official  interferences,  and  other  discourage- 
ments both  irksome  and  vexatious  were  interposed,  as  to  repress  the 
ardour  of  the  boldest  adventurer.  ITie  shipper  of  goods  could 
never  ascertain  the  precise  time  that  freight  could  be  afforded  him^ 
and  it  was  i^arely  affor3ed  when  required ;  if,  by  accident,  it  ex* 
ceeded  the  quantity  demanded,  it  was  frequently  refused  admittance 
at  all.  Sometimes  the  tonnage  required  by  the  private  trader  was 
divided  between  different  ships,  and  arrived  at  its  destination  at  dif* 
ferent  periods,  and  the  speculation,  depending  on  an  assorted  cargOj, 
was  defeated  ;  sometimes  the  ship  was  diverted,  by  emergencies^, 
from  the  original  place  of  destination,  and  the  goods  adapted  for 
the  market  of  Bombay  were  carried  to  Calcutta ;  and  it  sometimes 
happened,  that  the  tonnage  allotted  was  diverted  altogether  to. 
political  purposes,  and  the  perishable  articles  spoiled — add  to  all 
which,  an  almost  certain  delay,  and  an  extravagant  rate  of  freight 
on  the  costly-navigated  ships  of  the  Company  ;  and  it  will  be  ob- 
vious, that  the  losses,  vexations  and  disappointments,  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  deter  the  private  trader  from  advent  uring  his  pro* 
perty  on  so  many,  and  perhaps,  unavoidable  contingencies. 

Jt  is  worse,  if  possible,  with  regard  to  the  fj  eight  homewards. 
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Lord  Wellesley  pointed  out  the  embarrassment  under  which  every 
proprietor,  and  freighter  of  goods,  laboured  in  India ;  and  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  his  being  allowed  to  make  his  arrangements, 
mthotit  the  intervention  of  the  Company's  agents.  '  He  can 
neither/  says  his  lordship,  *  be  secure  of  the  requisite  quantity  of 
tonnage,  nor  of  the  time  of  dispatching  his  goods,  nor  of  the  ship  * 
in  which  they  may  be  laden,  nor  of  the  mode  in  which  they  may  be 
distributed ;  and  his  trade  is  burdened  with  an  expensive  rate  of 
freight,  which  deprives  him  of  all  reasonable  expectation  of 
profit.'*  In  fact  the  freight  alone  added  seldom  less  than  20  per 
cent,  and  sometimes  80  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

But,  say  the  Commanders  in  the  Company's  service,  (for  they 
also  meet  and  petition,)  '  To  the  2500,  or  3000  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice, are  allowed  3000  tons  annually  free  from  any  charge  of 
freight:  they  have  exported,  they  add,  every  article  of  British  manu- 
fecture  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  demand  required,  and  frequently 
in  a  much  greater,  which  has  often  caused  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
adventurers/  This  is  certainly  to  the  point.  If  officers,  carrying 
out  goods  freight  free^  and  managing  in  person  their  own  con- 
ccinis  upon  the  spot,  find  it  a  losing  trade,  how  can  others  not  pos- 
sessing these  advantages  thrive  by  it  ?  We  suspect,  however,  that 
very  few  of  the  commanders  have  become  *  bankrupts ;'  we  know 
that  most  of  them  contrive  to  make  snug  fortunes,  arid  that  many 
of  them  do  so  in  a  very  few  voyages.  We  can  readily  conceive  that 
the  speculations  of  some  of  the  inferior  officers,  bringing  their  in- 
vestments, purchased  on  credit,  to  a  market  already  overstocked,  or 
carrying  them  to  another  for  which  they  are  not  suited,  where,  in 
dther  case  they  must  be  sold  at  whatever  they  will  fetch,  can  end 
only  in '  the  bankruptcy  of  the  adventurers  ;'  but  a  few  cases  of  this 
kind  will  not  establish  the  general  proposition  meant  to  be  laid 
down  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  X^ondon. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  seco7id  place,  endeavour  to  try  the  validity 
of  the  Company's  statements,  *  that  a  change  of  the  present  system 
would  not  be  followed  by  the  discovery  of  such  new  and  valuable 
productions  of  the  East,  as  would  serve  materially  to  augment  the 
trade  of  this  country  with  the  continrnts  of  Europe  and  America  :* 
— ''thatthe  country  and  productions  of  India  afford  no  new  field  of 
importance  for  the  commercial  enterprize  ot  themerchants  of  Great 
Britain  :' — ^  that  the  chief  commodities  suited  to  the  European  mar- 
ket are  spices,  pepper,  drui^e,  sugar,  coffee,  raw-siik,  saltpetre,  indi- 
go, and,  above  all,  raw  cotton  mauufactur^es  of  singular  beauty  and  in 
endless  variety :' — some  of  which  we  do  not  want,  and  others  we  want 
only  to  a  limited  extent.     We  certainly  do  not  think  that,  iu  the  pre- 
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•  Letter  from  Ix)rd  Welleslejr  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  30th  September, -1800. 
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Bent  state  of  the  contineut,  the  demand  for  many  of  die  articles  above 
enumentted  can  be  materially  extended  ;  but  are  we  to  conclude  that 
a  dominion,  obtained  and  supported  by  fraud  and  bloodshed,  is  to 
lust  for  ever  f  The  only  wonder  is,  that  insidted  humanity  haa  Buf 
lered  it  to  last  so  long.  The  churm,  we  hope,  is  at  length  braken,  and 
[-•Tivemay  now  look  totherc-openiugof  thoseaucienlaiidcopiouschan- 
'  Dels  of  consumption  which  h^ve  for  some  time  been  closed  against 
Then,  in  an  instant,  vt'lll  disa|>peHr  all  those  miserable  muke- 
^iflK,  those  plantations  of  woad  and  beet,  whicli  the  tyrant  has 
forced  upon  the  unfortunate  landholdtrs  of  trance :  tlii'n  w  ill  the  in- 
digo oflndia,  with  the  sugar  and  coffee,  and  pepper  and  spices,  find, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  wide  extended  market.  And  though 
it  is  neither  probable  nor  desirable,  that  au  increased  supply  of  those 
•  cotton  manufactures  of  singular  beauty'  should  be  called  for  m  the 
home  consumption,  yet  in  Europe  and  South  America  the  demand 
for  tliem  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  prodigiously  encreased.  1  he  in- 
troduction into  the  home  market  of  Indian  cotfee  and  sugar  il  may 
not  be  politic  to  encourage  ;  nor  can  lipices,  or  pepjicr,  or  drugs, 
employ  any  very  considerable  touuage  or  capital  for  that  market ; 
biit  there  are  other  articles  produced  in  India,  which  the  director! 
have  not  enumerated  in  their  catalogue  of  exports,  but  Mhich  the 
private  merchant  vtould  easily  discover,  as  valuable  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  united  kingdom  ; — many  of  which  the  Company  have 
Uot  imported  to  the  extent  of  the  demand,  and  others  not  at  all. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  mention  of  only  four — raw 
silk,  cottoii-wooj,  hemp  and  timber. 

Since  tlie  supply  of  raw  silk  from  Italy  has  failed,  this  article  has 
become  of  more  import;ince  than  heretofore  to  our  manufacturers. 
India  affords  unlimited  means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  silk  worm, 
for  the  development  of  which,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
she  is  wholly  indebted  to  the  East  India  Company  -  which  has  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expense  in  bringing  to  perlection  this  elegant  and 
valuable  article  of  commerce,  which  can  now  be  imported  on  terms 
■ufiiciently  cheap  to  supersede  die  continental  silk,  and  in  sufiicient 
ijuantity  to  insure  a  permanent  supply  fur  die  British  manufacturers. 
If  we  were  satisfied  with  the  assertion  of  the  Compimy,  that  the 
raw  cotton  of  India  could  not  be  brought  sufhciently  cheap  into 
this  country  to  enter  into  compntitiun  with  that  produced  nearer 
home,  for  instance,  iu  the  Brazils,  the  West  Indies,  and  North 
America,  we  should  still  be  disposed  to  ask,  what  dependence 
can  we  place  on  a  regular  and  permanent  supply,  eiUier  from  the 
Brazils  or  North  America? — Or,  if  certain  of  a  supply,  why  a 
Reference  vlmuld  be  given  to  the  produce  of  those  countries  over 
that  ot  our '  tMi,  especially  if  the  latter  can  be  afforded  on  equal,  or 
nearly  et^ual  terms }  Tliat  it  can  be  so  afforded,  we  venture  to  assert ; 

for 
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for  siuce  the  new  mode  of  stowage  by  compression,  by  wliich  a  ship, 
that  could  furmerly  take  only  200U  baies,  will  now  stow  5UO0,  In- 
dian cotton-wool  may  be  brought  witli  advantage  to  any  European 
market.  We  are  borne  out  in  this  BBsertioa  by  the  opinion  of  the 
merchants  of  Bombay,  who  state  that  '  under  a  fair  trade,  conducted 
on  commercial  principles,  without  interference  from  the  Company, 
and  without  any  expense  to  them,  it  (raw  cotton)  is  capable  of 
being  conducted  so  as  to  yield  a  fair  profit,  at  a  price  below  that 
which  the  Americana  can  import  their  Bowed  Gcorgiaa.' 

We  are  told  by  the  directors  that  the  culture  of  Indian  hemp  is 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  years  must  elapse,  even  if  no  check  should 
be  put  to  it,  before  the  quantity  produced  can  form  a  considerable 
article  of  exportation.  Our  information  ia  somewhat  different.  It 
enables  us  to  state  positively  that,  in  three  years  from  notice  given 
at  Bombay,  the  western  side  of  India  alone  \\  ouf  d  raise  more  hemp 
than  is  necessary  for  the  whole  consumption  of  the  British  navy. 
The  Hamie  hemp  is  produced  from  an  annual  plant  (the  croluiaria 
juncea)  of  more  rapid  growth  than  the  common  hemp,  requiring 
leas  care  and  less  labour  iii  the  culture,  a  lighter  and  poorer  uoil,  ia 
more  easy  to  reap,  and  less  dilGcult  to  manage  in  every  stage  of  tlie 
fiiture  process.  It  is  equal  in  strength  to  the  best  Riga  hemp,  and 
retains  tar  equally  well,  as  numerous  experiments,  made  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's dock-yards,  have  pretty  fully  proved;  and  we  know  that  the 
very  best  sort  produced  in  India,  wliich  i»  the  Concan,  notwith- 
standing the  impediments  of  the  discouraging  system,  might  be,  and 
actually  vtas,  delivered  in  the  river  Thames  at  J!(ii  per  ton,  at  the 
very  moment  when  Russia  hump  was  supplied  by  contract  at  a 
price  exceeding  X80  per  ton. 

But  we  are  told  that  cargoes  of  hemp  and  cotton  could  not  be 
sent  to  Europe,  without  something  more  ponderous  for  their  bulk  as 
dead  weight.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  sugar,  of  rice,  of  dammer 
or  turpentine,  of  saltpetre,  or  a  variety  of  other  heavy  material! 
that  might  be  discovered  to  serve  as  dead  weight.  Teak  timber  for 
sbip-bnilding  grows  on  jhe  same  side  of  India,  and  nearly  on  the 
same  spot,  with  the  best  hemp  and  cotton,  and  an  importation  of 
this  article  is  most  desirable  on  many  considerations.  lu  the  Se- 
cond Article  of  our  last  N  umber  we  have  shewn  ihe  absolute  neces- 
sity of  husbanding  our  home  resources  of  oak  timber — we  have 
there  pointed  out  the  valuable  qualities  of  teak,  and  the  inexhaus- 
tible supply  which  India  is  capable  of  afTording. 

In  adverting  to  the  article  of  timber  for  ship-building,  we  can- 
not omit  noticing  the  petition  of  the  ship-owners  of  London  against 
India  built  ships  being  admitted  to  a  registry  in  England,  Ws 
trust  that  a  demand  so  unreasonable,  grounded  on  a  policy 
10   narrow,  will  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment.     We  should 
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say  to  them,  as  Lord  Wellesley  said  to  the  CMdrt  of  Directors  in 
1800,  that  this  question  is  now  '  no  longer  a  question  of  expedi- 
ency or  commercial  policy,  but  of  necessity/  If  conditions  for 
this  indulgence  be  thought  expedient,  of  which  we  are  not  aware, 
let  each  India  built  ship  be  lirst  required  to  bring  home  a  given, 
quantity  of  teak,  proportioned  to  her  tonnage,  as  tlie  price  of  this' 
privilege.  But  why  may  not  India  built  ships  be  admitted  to  a  re- 
gistry as  well  as  colonial  vessels  ?  What  possible  reason  can  be  as- 
signed why  a  ship  built  at  Nova  Scotia  should  possess  a  character 
which  is  refused  to  one  built  at  Bombay  ?  Why  should  the  latter  be 
excluded  from  bringiug  home  the  produce  of  British  territories, 
the  property  of  British  subjects,  in  articles  most  beneficial  for  Bri- 
tish manufactures ;  whilst  the  same  produce  would  immediately^ 
be  admitted  in  the  same  vessel  provided  she  carried  a  foreign  flag  ?' 
This  is  a  policy  which,  we  own,  is  beyond  our  comprehension.         ' 

The  directors,  however,  would  seem  to  ins^inuate  that  the  pro-, 
ducts  of  India  cannot  materially  be  increased  even  in  quantity  : — 
they  tell  us,  that  the  productions  of  any  country  *  will  be  regulated  • 
by  the  demand ;'- — that,  *  no  agriculturists  or  manufecturers  will  go 
on  iVom  year  to  year  to  produce  that  for  which  they  have  no  sale ;' 
that,  ^  from  theSiature  of  the  Indians  and  their  division  into  castes, 
it  is  not  so  easy^among  them,  as  in  Europe,  to  meet  an  increased 
demand  by  increased  production.'  The  reason  why  they  have  no 
sale  IS  obvious  enough  : — there  are  no  buyers  but  the  Company;  and 
it  is  the  Company's  want  of  capital,  by  their  own  acknowledgment, 
that  cramps  the  demand.  We  know  very  well  that  the  Company's 
tonnage  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  demand  for  it  in  India,  even  for 
their  own  gruff  goods,  and  that  many  thousand  tons  of  goods  are 
yearly  left  on  hand  that  would  be  sent  to  England  if  India-built 
ships  were  permitted  to  be  employed.  So  far;  in  point  of  fact, 
are  the  exertions  of  the  natives  from  being  confined  to  tlie  procuring 
of  ^  a  little  rice  and  a  cotton  rag'  for  their  own  subsistence  and  cloth- 
ing, that,  twelve  years  ago,  Lord  Wellesley  informed  the  Court  of 
Directors,  that,  *  under  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  British  go- 
vernment in  India,  combined  with  the  increased  demand,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  for  Indian  commodities,  the  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures of  the  British  territories  in  India  had  hicreased  to  an  ex- 
tent far  exceeding  the  demand  which  the  capital  applicable  to  the 
Company's  investment  can  embrace.' 

As  the  British  merchant  was  not  allowed  to  send  home  this  su- 
perabundant produce  in  British  vessels,  it  was  purchased  and  sent 
to  Europe  with  the  capitals  of  private  merchants,  and  the  fortunes 
of  individuals,  under  the  American  flag.  But  that  flag  no  longer 
appears  in  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  the  surplus  produce,  which  the  In- 
dia Company  has  neither  capital  to  purchase,  nor  shipping  to  ex- 
port, 
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porty  must  therefore  be  throwD  upon  the  hands  of  the  agriculturist  and 
manufacturer;  and  thus^  indeed^  the  directors  are  right  in  saying  they 
will  not  go  on  ^  to  produce  that  for  which  they  have  no  sale/  Irlow 
long  this  state  of  things  is  to  continue^  is  for  the  Britibh  parliament 
tQ  determine.  It  camiot  fail,  we  think,  of  marking  the  egregious 
want  oi  policy,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of  continuing  for  a  mo- 
ment to  close  India  against  our  own  mercliants;  nor  can  its  justice 
and  humanity  withhold  any  longer  from  our  fellow  subjects  ia 
India,  the  means  of  sending  to  a  market  die  produce  of  their  own 
labour,  raised  on  their  own  soil. 

.  There  is  something,  we  must  own,  exceedingly  inconsistent  in 
the  assumption  that  '  the  nature  of  the  Indians  and  their  division 
mto  castes,'  operate  against  their  productive  powers,  while,  at  th« 
same  time,  an  apprehension  is  expressed  (the  evil  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  discpver)  lest  ^  British  capital  should  be  transplanted  to 
India  toraise  produce  there.'  Tlie  ^  division  into  castes'  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  most  complete  system  of  a  division  of  labour  that  ever 
has.  Iieeh,  or  could  be,  practised  by  a  whole  people,  and  to  tliis 
al^eare  owing  the  perfection  and  endless  variety  of  their  beautiful 
cotton  fabrics. 

It  was  natural  enough,  and  tlierqfore  to  be  expected,  that  the 
merchants  and  ship  owners  of  the  port  of  London,  who  have  par^ 
ticipated  so  largely  in  the  Indian  monopoly,  should  petition  for  a 
continuance  of  it ;  it  was  equally  so  for  the  Directors  to  hold  forth 
die  notion  that,  *  to  have  only  one  place  of  sale  for  Indian  goods,' 
would  be  a  beneficial  regulation  for  all  parties.     The  merchants  of 
Glasgow,  however,  (and  they  speak  the  sentiments  of  those  of  all 
the  out  ports)  are  of  a  different  opinion.     They  say  that,    ^  the 
system  of  confining  the  East  India  trade  to  the  port  of  London  is; 
unnecessary,  unjust  and  impolitic ;  unnecessary,  because  the  duties 
may  be  collected  with  equal  care  and  less  loss  by  pilferage  in  the. 
outports ;    unjust,  because  every  mercantile  place  in  tlie  united 
kingdom  is  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  ;  and  impolitic,  becaime^ 
the  superior  economy  and  dispatch  which  prevail  in  the  out-ports,- 
are  requisite  to  secure  an  equality  in  tlie  competition  with  foreign 
nations.'     Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  East  India  Company  will^ 
be  obliged  to  'concede  this  point  to  the  merchants  of  the  out- 
ports,  even  though  Khig  William  III.  might   think  differently. 
Admitting  some  evil  consequences  to  ensue  from  diverting  cargoes. 
of  manufactured  goods  from  the  London  markets  to  those  of  the 
out-ports,  they  are  evils,  we  apprehend,  that  will  cany  with  ihcm 
their  own  corrections.     One  cargo  to  Hull,  and  another  to  Bristol' 
annually,  will  satiate  the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  England ; 
and  as  to  Glasgow,  he  must  be  a  bold  speculator,  we  think,  who. 
will  venture  to  carry  diither  the  first  ship  load  of  India  musiinf£ 
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in  the  very  tpeth  of  the  manufBcturers  of  Paisley.  To  the  carry- 
ing of  the  raw  materials  of  India  to  the  out-ports,  we  are  not  aware 
;  tiiat  any  reasonable  objection  can  be  made  ; — but  we  agree  with 
»  die  merchants  of  Glasgow,  that  it  would  be  most '  unjust'  and '  im- 
'  politic,'  to  saddle  the  manufacturer,  and  of  course  llie  consumer, 
:  with  an  additional  cost  of  10  to  13  per  cent,  on  the  raw  material, 
by  compclUng  it  to  go  first  up  the  river  llianies,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing direct  to  the  manufactories.  Besides,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  manu- 
factured goods  of  India  can  be  re-«sported  with  most  advantage  to 
the  importer  from  the  metropolis,  because  thither  the  foreign  mer- 
chant will  resort  for  an  assorted  cargo,  to  the  metropolis  such  goods 
will  continue  to  find  their  way  without  an  imperative  law.  It  ii 
Upon  this  point,  however,  that  the  Directors  seem  determined  to 
make  their  stand — not  for  the  iiilerests  of  the  Company — for  nei- 
dier  they,  as  managers,  nor  the  proprietors,  as  far  as  trade  is  con- 
cerned, can  be  materially  affected  by  a  few  return  cargoes  being 
sent  to  half  a  dozen  out-ports — but  it  is  that  overbearing  influence 
created  by  the  shipping  interest  and  its  widely  extended  connexions, 
ill  which  both  the  Directors  and  Proprietors,  and  Officers  in  the 
Company's  service  are  personally,  and  many  of  them  deeply  in- 
volved— that  has  worked  up  an  opposition  to  the  views  of  govern- 
ment, which  maintains,  and  we  thmk  properly  maintains,  the  prin- 
ciple, '  that  tlie  merchants  of  this  country  have  a  substantial  claim 
-  to  as  much  liberty  of  trade  as  they  cati  enjoy,  without  injury  to 
other  important  national  interests.'*  The  Directors  are  sursjy 
inconsistent  in  stating  that  the  '  vital  interests  of  the  Company' 
yrould  be  affected  by  allowing  a  small  participation  in  ihal  trade 
which,  they  have  declared, '  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  object  nf  gain 
to  the  Company,' 

There  is  another  point  which  the  Company  will  be  called  upon 
to  concede,  but  vthich  the  government  will  hnd  some  difficulty  in 
granting:  yet,  unless  it  be  meant  to  confer  gratuitously  on  foreign- 
ers a  trade  which  the  Company  cannot  occupy  themselves,  the  door 
ntUBt  be  opened  to  the  private  trader.  We  allude  to  the  circuitous 
trade  between  India  and  the  ports  of  South  America.  It  is  of  the 
first  imporlance  thai  we  should  cultivate  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  latter  country,  which  can  only  be  done  to  any  great  extent 
&roufi^  the  medium  of  the  India  trade.  1'he  whole  coast  of 
Brazil  and  Ya  Plata  lie  nearly  iu  the  direct  route.  From  hence, 
ffpecie,  in  return  for  British  manufactures,  may  be  procured  on  the 
Outward,  and  hides  and  tallow,  in  exchange  for  India  goods,  on  the 
bo  me  ward  vovnge. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Company  lo  confine  the  private  trade  to 
■    Aose  ports  of  the  Peuinsuta  of  India  where  they  have  establi^- 
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ments ;  but  this  restriction  ^ill  by  no  means  satisfy  the  popular  ex- 
pecta^ODy  which  looks  for  notliing  less  than  the  free  range  of  both 
coasts ;  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  gulph ;  of  the  coasts  of  Ava^ 
Pegu  and  Cochinchina ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago^ 
including  Jiipan.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  all  these  countries  has  been  already  tried  by  the  private 
merchantsestablished  in  India ;  whose  knowledge  of  trade  in  general^ 
and  of  that  of  the  East  in  particular,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool,'  Bristol  and  Glasgow — ^yet,  with  all  the 
local  advantages  they  possess,  most  of  their  efforts  have  wholly  fail- 
ed, and  the  remainder,  though  partially  successful,  have  subsided 
mto  a  very  narrow  channel. 

In  the  suggestion  of  the  Directors  that  ships  clearing  out  for 
the  India  trade  should  not  be  of  less  burden  than  400  tons,  we 
most  cordially  agree.  The  fair  trader  will  have  no  ground  to  ob- 
ject to  this  linutation,  as  a  ship  of  400  tons  is  navigated  at  less  ex- 
pense than  two  ships  of  200  tons  each .  If  every  petty  privateer  and 
letter  of  marque  were  permitted  to  rove  about  the  Indian  seas,  and 
dieir  innumerable  islands,  where  there  is  no  controlling  power,  all 
kinds  of  illegitimate  practices  would  prevail,  and  those  scenes  which 
disgraced  the  buccaneers  of  America,  might  be  acted  over  again 
in  the  East,  more  atrocious  in  proportion  to  the  greater  distance  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  temptation.  If  it  should  seem  good  to  the 
k^lature  to  throw  open  die  trade  with  India,  it  will  behove  it  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  not  only  protect  the  natives  from  op- 
pression, but  al^  the  national  character  from  reproach.  The  re- 
gulation in  pomt  of  the  ships'  tonnage  will  go  far  in  preventing  mere 
chance  adventurers  from  engaging  in  wild  peculations  outward, 
and  making  up  for  failure  by  smuggling  homeward. 

The  evil  which  some  of  the  Directors  apprehend  from  throwing 
open  the  trade,  and  from  *  the  transmission  of  British  capital  to  the 
East/  is  the  colonization  of  India  by  British  subjects.  Men, 
diey  sigrj  will  follow  their  property,  and  remain  where  it  is  de- 
posited; they  will  there  domiciliate  themselves,  and  formconnec- 
tioiis  with  the  natives ;  new  feelings  towards  the  mother  country 
will  spring  up ;  new  interests  be  created ;  new  attachments  formed ; 
18  communities  of  Europeans  and  their  various  mixtures  begin  to 
get  together,  they  will  struggle  for  popular  rights — the  tendency  of 
all  which,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive.  Not  at  all  difficult  ceiv 
tunly;  it  might,  perhaps,  as  the  Directors  seem  to  apprehend, 
'  facilitate  the  progi^ess  of  India  to  independence' — it  would 
certainly  be  the  means  of  improving  and  civilizing  it ;  of  rousing 
those  latent  energies  which  a  cruel  superstition  has  deadened  and 
depressed  f  and  of  breaking  that  adamantine  chain,  with  which  a 
ffiaorseless  priesthood  has  contrived  to  bind  down  sixty  millions  of 

human 
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human  beings  to  a  predestined  and  irrevocable  conditian.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  cannot  understand  those  feelings  which  "would 
withliold  from  such  a  mass  of  our  fellow  subjects,  the  onK  cfamoe 
they  may  ever  have  of  recovering  the  rights  and  privileges  of  hs- 
man  nature,  because  some  centuries  hence  they  may  feel  capable 
of  governing  theniselves». 

An  uiuestrained  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  territories  of 
the  Company  and  the  native  power.s,  in  the  present  state  of  Id(Si, 
could  never  enter  into  liie  views  of  any  of  the  petitioners.  TTie 
regulations  on  ttiis  head,  now  in  force,  will  probably  be  contboed, 
and  others,  perhaps,  still  more  restrictive  may  ]>e  found  ne-c€;ssaij. 
For  some  time  to  come,  it  may  not  be  prudent  to  suffer  Europeans 
to  reside  in  any  part  of  tiie  intei  ior,  without  a  sj>ecial  licence  from 
the  Governor  Geueial,  or  governor  of  one  of  the  presidencies;  at 
any  rate,  proper  care  willbenecesssary  to  prevent  adventure:*  from 
'  flocking  into  the  interior  pails  (fi  the  coimtry,  and  posi-tssing 
themselves  of  tlie  seats  of  the  manufacturers,'  Mhich  was  so  much 
apprehended  by  the  late  Lord  Cf>rnwaHis,  as  tlie  result  of  ihrowii^ 
open  tlie  trade.  *  Each,'  said  his  lordship,  *  would  be  ready  to 
take  redress  at  his  own  Lands ;  disputes  between  merchants,  as  weD 
as  between  them  and  the  mauuCacturers,  would  be  ineviiable ;  and 
the  country  thus,  in  all  probability,  become  a  scene  of  confusion 
and  disonler.' 

Now,  with  great  submission  to  the  opinions  of  the  noble  mar- 
quiss,  the  case  supposed  would  argue  a  total  absence  of  all  govern- 
ment ;  whereas  the  Com]>any,  as  the  act  now  stands,  is  armed  with 
ample  authority  to  restrain  and  to  punish.  Men,  having  large  pro- 
perty at  stake  in  a  f(jr(;ign  coimtry,  \\here  there  is  a  discretionaiy 
power  to  punish  offenders  on  the  spot,  or  to  send  them  home  to  be 
tried  and  ]>ui;islied,  will  be  cautious  of  transgressing  the  laws  estab- 
lished by  that  power.  \\'e  think,  therefore,  that  so  far  from  pro- 
hibitin;^  men  of  sound  and  liberal  principles,  and  enlarged  under- 
standings, from  residing  in  those  parts  of  the  interior  where  ihere 
is  a  Company's  resident,  they  ought  rather  to  be  encouraged.  If  it 
be  the  intention  of  the  legislature  (and  we  will  not  permit  our- 
selves to  doidjt  it)  to  ini})rove  the  moral  and  political  condition  of 
the  natives,  we  know  of  no  method  so  likely  to  attain  that  desirable 
end,  as  to  set  before  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  influence 
of  gooil  example,  of  superior  intelligence,  and  enterprising  activity. 
It  was  hy  means  like  these  that  Agricola  succeeded  in  the  civili- 
zation of  our  rude  ancestors. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  important 
point  hi  the  whole  question,  as  far  as  regards  the  commercial 
part  of  it.  Favourably  as  we  are  inclined  towards  a  free  trade 
witli  every  part  of  India  and  the  oriental  islands,  with  very  few,  if 
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ony,  restrictions,  beyond  that  of  limiting  the  size  of  the  vessels  em- 

{loyed^  we  most  cordially  agree  with  the  Directors  of  the  East 
^  ndia  Company,  '  that  the  trade  with  China  could  not  be  opened 
in  any  d^ree  without  extreme  danger ;'  and  with  them  we  confi- 
dently  trust  that  this  point  will  not  be  conceded  ^  in  any  d^ee,' 
without  weighing  well  the  consequences  to  which  such  a  concessioa 
might  lead. 

In  the  first  place,  the  trade  of  Chirm  has  been  brought  to  that 
high  pitch  of  importance,  both  to  the  government,  the  public,  and 
the  East  India  Compauy,  as  to  outweigh  that  of  the  whole  East 
besides ;  its  loss  must,  therefore,  be  proportionably  severe^     By 
the  able  management  of  the  Company ^sservants>  and  the  wholesome 
regulations  under  which  it  is  conducted,  it  has  hitherto  been  augs> 
mented  and  preserved;  but  not  without  considerable  sacrifices  on  tht 
part  of  the  Company:  sacrifices  which  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded 
were  necessary,  and  such  as  individuals  could  not  possibly  en- 
dure.    Yet,  with  every  possible  precaution  and  prudence,  the  loss 
of  it  has,  more  than  once,   been  seriously  threateo6d.    The  ex- 
treme jealousy  of  the  Chinese  government  has  induced  it  to  limit 
the  intercourse  of  its  subjects  with  foreigners  to  a  single  port. 
The  municipal  regulations  of  that  port  are. so  severe ;  the  manners, 
the  customs,  the  language  of  the  natives,  have  so  little  in  common 
with  those  of  Europeans;  the  mean  opinion  which  they  affect  to  en- 
tertain of  alt  foreigners ;  and  the  little  care  which  the  very  lowest  of 
them  take  to  conceal  that  opinion, — are  all  at  variance  with  an  ex* 
tended  intercourse.  So  much,  indeed,  is  the  government  averse  from 
promoting  this  intercourse,  and  so  perfectly  indifierent  to  any  advan- 
tages which  a  foreign  trade  may  be  supposed  to  confer,  tliat  it  takes 
care  to  have  it  understood  that,  by  the  benevolence  and  humanity  of 
the  Emperor  alone,  foreign  barbarians  are  permitted  to  partake  of 
those  bounties,   which  nature  has  -  exclusively  bestowed  on  the 
heavenly  empire  of  China ;  and  which,  by  an  act  of  great  conde« 
bcension,  its  subjects  are  permitted  to  supply  to  them,  in  exchange 
for  articles  of  litde  value,  and  less  Use  to  his  happy  people. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  transcendent  mark  of  favour  towards  un- 
deservmg  foreigners,  he  has  thought  fit  to  reserve  to  himself  the  no- 
mination of  such  persons  as  shall  alone  be  permitted  to  trade  with 
fiiem.  Their  number  varies  from  about  six  to  twelve,  each  of 
whom  may  trade  on  his  own  capital,  and  must  enter  into  security 
for  the  good  conduct  of .  every  ship's  company  that  enters  the  river 
of  Canton ;  the  Hong  merchants  (for  that  is  their  name)  being  col-' 
l^tively  responsible  to  the  government  for  any  disturbance  that  may 
happen  in  the  port.  For  every  offence,  less  than  capital,  commit- 
ted by^any  person  belonging  to  a  particular  slup,  the  individuM  secu" 
rity  merchant  is  held  to  be  immediately  responsible^  and  is  fined,,  or 
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imprisoned^  Orbambooed,  as  the  case  tni^y  reqisirb.  He  again  looks 
for  redre&s  to  the  chiefs  of  the  European  factories^  who  have  on 
some  occasions  found  themselves  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  i^ 
licacy  and  danger :  for,  as  retaliation  and  respoAsibility  are  fundtr 
mental  pnncipleis  of  Chinese  law,  it  is  the  comtnon  practice, 
when  tae  actual  criminal  cannot  be  discovered,  to  compel  the 
security  merchant,  either  to  undergo  the  sentence  of  the  law,  or 
to  produce  a  aubstitute.  Hence  the  foreigner,  however  innocent, 
is  always  liable  to  the  punishmient  due  to  tlie  guilty ;  and  instances 
are  not  wanting,  where  he  has  actually  suffered  it.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  government  of  China,  in  constituting  the 
Hong  monopoly,  has  made  itself  responsible  for  the  due  perform*- 
ance  of  their  engagements  with  Europeans ;  and,  in  case  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  any  one  of  them,  it  either  compels  thp  collective 
body  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  or  advances  the  amount  of  it 
from  the  imperial  treasury ;  instances  of  both  methods  have  oc- 
curred. The  government,  however,  takes  care  to  indemnify  itself 
by  the  imposition  of  additional  and  permanent  duties  on  all  articles 
of  import,  and  the  Hong  merchants  reimburse  tliemselves  by  ad« 
vancing  the  prices  of  exports ;  so  that,  in  fact,  we,  who  are  the 
consumers,  are  serious  sufferers  by  this  system  of  responsibility; 
iuoid  by  so  much  the  greater  shall  we  be  so,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  capital  of  the  Hong  merchants,  and  the  risk  in* 
curred  by  their  promiscuous  dealings  witli  individual  adventurers; 
and  this  affords  an  unanswerable  argument  iu  favor  of  the  Com* 
pany's  exclusive  trade  with  China. 

Such  being  the  system,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  who  is  to  be 
responsible  for  tlie  conduct  of  interloping  adventurers  f  It  cannot 
surely  be  expected  that  the  chief  of  the  Company's  factory 
should  be  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  the  Company's  rivals — or, 
that  he  should  ri4c  his  life  for  any  delinquency  of  those  over  whom 
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*  Several  instflnces  mifht  be  quoted  to  show,  that  theie  are  not  merely  the  princi- 
ples, but  the  practice  of  Chinese  law.  One  of  Captain  Shelvocke's  nieu  coniiuitted  «u 
accidental  homicide.  The  corpse  of  the  Chinese  was  laid  before  the  door  of  the  Englisli 
factory,  and  the  first  sapercargo  that  came  out  was  seized  and  carried  to  prison ;  and 
would  certainly  have  suffered  death*  had  not  the  Unfortunate  man  been  ghrcu  up  and 
strangled. 

Tlie  gunner  of  a  country  ship  killed  a  ChineMe  in  firing  a  salute  by  ocder  of  the 
Captain.  jViiter  a  long  resistance  he  teas  persuaded  to  surrender  himself,  and  wa» 
strangled. 

A  Chinese  was  killed  in  an  affray  with  some  Portuguese  at  Macao ;  a  Portugueit 
was  peremptorily  demanded  to  satisfy  the  law.  The  governor,  unable  to  fix  oii  the 
delinquent,  or  compromise  the  affair,  abandoned  a  Spaniard  of  Manilla,  to  appease  the 
tsgour  of  Chinese  justice. 

Li  the  case  of  Edward  Sheea  (Quar.  Kev.  No.  VI.  Art.  T.)  the  security  mtfichant 
pressed  the  chief  of  the  factory  to  purchase  a  negro  slave  at  ISIocao  to  substitute,  as  the 
homicide  of  a  Chinese ;  and  was  quite  surprized  that  he  should  hesitate  to  get  out  of 
the  icrape  at  to  cheap  a  nte. 

be 
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he  has  no  controul.  We  anticipate  the  answer — let  a  consul  be 
appointed.  In  the  first  place,  now  do  we  know  that  the  Chinese 
will  receive  a  consul  ?  As  the  representative  of  His  Majesty  we 
know  they  will  not-*-wheu  hinted  at  by  Lord  Macartney,  they 
could  form  no  idea  of  a  being  so  perfectly  anomalous  in  the  con- 
stitution of  their  government.  But  the  Americans  have  a  consul 
fliere  :■— that  in,  they  have  a  person  who  chooses  to  call  himself  by 
tkis  datne;  but  we  know  that  he  is. neither  acknowledged  nor 
Mpected  by  the  governmiBnt,  which  merely  considers  him  as  the 
person  on  whom  they  can  fix  a  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans.  We  doubt  whether  any  British  subject  of  respec- 
tability would  expose  himself  to  the  chance  of  the  degrading  treat- 
ment he  might  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese ;  and  are  pretty 
certain,  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  arm  him  with  the 
power  of  delivering  up  a  British  subject,  who  may  have  committed 
an  involuntary  and  accidental  homicide,  much  less  to  deliver  up  an 
innocent  substitute.  And  after  all,  we  have  no  doubt  that  recur- 
rence would  be  had,  on  all  occasions,  to  the  Company's  factory, 
rather  than  to  this  newly  established  officer,  of  whose  duties  the 
Chinese  have  no  distinct  conception. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  we  have  all  along  suffered  our- 
selves to  be  grossly  imposed  upon  with  regard  to  the  *  supposed  de- 
licacy of  allowing  a  general  intercourse  with  the  people  of  China/ 
and  that  the  '  notion  of  danger  is  completely  contradicted  by  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  American  traflSc.'*  That  the  ut- 
most *  delicacy'  is  necessary  to  be  observed  in  all  foreign  intercourse 
firith  China,  the  experience  of  every  maritime  nation  of  Europe 
(some  of  them  for  3(X)  years)  can  testify ;  that  there  is  no  '  danger/ 
is  a  conclusion  which  the  records  of  Leadenhall- street,  for  the  last 
150  years,  most  forcibly  refute.  We  shall  mention  but  a  single 
instance  of  danger,  which  is  not,  perhaps,  on  those  records.  When 
the  expedition,  which  was  indiscreetly  sent  from  India  to  take  pos- 
session of  Macao,  (a  part  of  the  Chinese  territories,  lent  to  the  Por- 
tugueze,)  arrived  off  that  peninsula,  the  first  impulse  of  indignation 
on  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  viceroy,  and  other  officers  of  govern- 
metit,  defermined  thend  to  expel  the  English  from  Canton,  and 
close  that  port  for  ever  against  them  ;  but  on  consulting  the  Hong 
merchants,  whether  the  Americans  could  not  occupy  that  part  of 
the  commerce  which  had  been  carried  on  by  England,  and  receiv- 
ing a  decided  negative,  they  were  induced  to  enter  into  negociations 
with  the  officers  commanding  the  expedition,  and  invented  a  thou- 
sand falsehoods  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  court  of  Pekin  from  the 
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I.*     But  the  truth  is  that,  on  every  disturbance,  and  Bom 
n  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  a  total  stop  is  put  to  the  Uqi 
ug  or  sliipping   of  cat^oes ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  bold  r 
fgrtions  of  the  merchants  of  Bristol  and  Glasgow,  we  are  qi 
BrC)  to  make  use  of  an  emphalical  espression,  applied  by  1 
Hastings  to  India,  our  existence  in  '  Cliina  has  frequently  vibrat 
b  the  edge  of  perdition,  and  been  at  all  times  suspended  by  a  thrfi 
!  that  the  tonch  of  chance  might  break  it.'    Another  c 
ration  ought  to  operate  most  powerfully.     The  most  invelenj 
lemies  which  this  country  has  in  ihe  East,  are  its  good  allies 
Portugueze  at  Macao,  and  the  Portugueze  missionaries  at  Peki 
1  With  such  an  authentic  document  in  ibeir  hands  as  an  act  of  parllj 
vsient  throwing  open  the  trade  to  China,  there  is  no  knowing  to  whST^ 
ft^tentthey  would  be  enabled  to  carry  their  misrepresentations  and 

t  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese,  It  was  by  instruments  of 
is  kind,  they  might  probably  say,  that  India  was  conquered,  and 
I  in  the  same  instruments  the  English  hope  to  subdue  China. 
I  TTie  inclination  felt  by  the  provincial  government  of  Canton  t» 
b  bansfer  to  the  Americans  the  commerce  of  the  English  East  India 
f  Company,  may  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  alleged  indiffer- 
I  cnce  or  dislike  to  a  foreign  intercourse.  But,  if  it  be  kept  in  mind 
lat,  while  the  proud  and  arrogant  court  of  Pekin  is  promulgating 
Bib  maxims  of  contempt  for  all  foreign  commerce,  the  city  of  Caii- 
\  ibn  has,  by  pieans  of  it,  more  than  doubled  its  former  population, 
[  tsd  risen  to  a  stale  of  prosperity  and  wealth,  far  beyond  every  other 
"  '  mpire,  not  even  the  capital  excepted — that  the  English 
i  ^iommerce  alone  has  caused  for  many  years  past,  not  less  than  five 
\  nUlions  sterling  annually  to  circulate  amonj  the  iidiabitants,  which, 
I  flowing  for  the  different  value  of  money,  is  equivalent  to  at  least 
r  Wteen  millions  in  England — that,  though  a  few  individuals  no- 
E  ttiinally  monopolize  tliis  commerce,  the  bcnetits  of  it  are  actually 
T  ao  less  participated  by  the  people  of  Canton,  than  those  of  the 
'  ^Bt  India  Company's  monopoly  are  by  the  people  of  London — • 
Wataweak  government  dreads  die  discontent  of  its  distant  provin- 
'  ^es4  and  that  a  state  of  tranquillity  is,  in  its  estimation,  synonimous 
i  with  prosperity — that  all  the  provincial  governments  of  this  ex- 
tended empire  are  corrupt  in  proportion  to  tlieir  distance  from  the 
I  court ;  and,  that  most  of  its  officers  at  Canton  are  known  to  parti- 
'  cipate  in  the  extortions  wrung  from  the  licensed  merchants — tliese, 
t-wd  other  considerations  that  might  be  mentioned,  are,  in  our  minds, 
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moi^  than  sufficient  to  explain  the  unwillingness  of  all  parties  at 
Cankm  to  part  with  foreign  commerce. 

When  the  Americans  were  first  admitted  to  a  participation  of 
the  Qiina  trade^  they  began  cautiously,  and  felt  their  way  gradual- 
ly ;  diey  almost  imperceptibly  filled  up  those  vacancies  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  disappearance  of  the  French^  the  Dutch, 
the  Danish  and  Swedish  factories.  To  the  orderly  English  feic- 
toiy,  and  to  the  idea  that  they  were  an  inferior  sort  of  Englishmen, 
and  therefore  named  by  the  Chinese  second-chop  Englishmen,  they 
owed  much  for  their  introduction  to  a  trade  which,  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion, was  rigorously  forbidden  to  the  Russians.  In  their  first  at- 
tempts every  man  in  the  ship  had  a  share  in  the  adventure,  which 
a  pledge  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  ship's  company ;  and  in 
of  disobedient  or  disorderly  conduct,  the  master  held  out  the 
common  threat  of  sending  them,  as  British  subjects  serving  under 
a  fictitious  character,  to  the  first  British  man  of  war  they  should 
fall  in  with.  British  seamen,  as  brave  as  lions,  are  as  unmaniage- 
ableas  those  noble  animals.  They  carry  with  them  to  every  part 
•f  the  globe  that  love  of  liberty,  and  proud  spirit  of  independence, 
which,  being  unknown  to,  cannot  bg  duly  appreciated  by,  other 
nations.  Such  a  spirit  is  as  ill-suited  to  the  municipal  restrictions 
of  a  Chinese  port,  as  to  the  timidity  of  Chinese  men.  With  all 
die  care  and  circumspection  of  the  Company's  servants,  it  is  not 
possible  to  keep  them  always  in  order.  This  difference  in  the  dis- 
potiticm  and  habits  of  British  seamen,  so  remarkable  from  all 
others,  is  known  unfavourably  to  the  Chinese ;  and  such  is  their 
natnraJ  timidity,  that  the  alarm  at  the  crowds  of  British  shipping; 
which,  were  the  trade  thrown  open,  would  in  the  first  instance  swarm 
to  Canton,  some  with  the  hope  of  redeeming  a. bad  speculation  In 
India,  and  others  of  completing  an  assorted 'X:argo,  would,  in  all 
probability,  induce  them  to  forego  the  advantages  which  they  derive 
from  foreign  commerce  altogether,  and  close  that  port,  like  all  the 
rest,  against  the  admission  of  strangers.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
private  ships  which  carry  cotton  from  Bombay  to  China,  being 
inpnediately  subject  to  the  Company's  regulations  at  Canton,  and 
manned  chiefly  with  Lascars,  create  no  alarm. 
-  As  to  the  *  success  which  has  attended  the  American  traffic,'  it 
has  not  been  so  complete  as  the  Glasgow  merchants  appear  to  ima- 
gine. It  might  have  been  less  so  had  the  Company's  servants  acted 
with  more  circumspection,  than  actually  to  have  furnished  their 
rivals  with  the  means  of  extending  their  trade.  The  case  stands 
thus.  Of  late  years  the  cotton  sent  from  Bombay,  and  the  wooUens 
and  metals  fi'om  England,  have  more  than  paid  for  the  exports  from 
China :  the  supercargoes,  having  no  immediate  employment  for 
the  annoal  balances  in  our  favour,  paid  in  specie  into  their  treasury 
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at  Canton,  occasionally  advanced  it  to  the  Hong  merchants,  on  an 
understandings  that  it  was  done  to  enable  them  to  purchase  teas  for 
the  succeeding  season  on  account  of  the  ^Company,  and  that  an 
equitable  deduction  was  to  be  made  in  the  price  of  them,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  money  so  advanced — but  as  Chinese  iQoraUty  is 
not  of  the  most  scrupulous  cast^  this  money  was  diverted  from  its 
purpose,  and  either  actually  lent  to  the  Americans  at  an  advanced 
rate  of  interest,  or  applied  to  the  purchase  of  investmenta  on  their 
account — thus  affording  them  the  means  of  trading  largely  on  Bri- 
tish capital,  improvidcntly  furnished,  and  improperly  appropria^ 
ted.  This  ^  successful  traffic,'  however,  was  nearly  at  an  end  be* 
fore  the  American  war.  The  Chinese  had  discovered,  to  their 
cost,  that  American  integrity  was  pretty  much  of  the  same  stamp 
with  their  own.  The  bills  given  to  the  Hong  merchants  were  re- 
fused payment,  in  consequence  of  which  some  of  them  have  be- 
come insolvent,  and  the  national  character  of  America  has  de- 
scended in  China,  from  the  second  to  the  third  chop. 

Tliese  transactions  may  serve  to  explain  the  cheapness  of  Ame- 
rican teas,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid.  Another  rea*- 
soQ  for  this  cheapness  is  dieir  great  inferiority  in  point  of  quality. 
The  Company's  supercargoes  have  the  complete  preemption  of  ^ 
the  teas  brought  down  to  Canton.  They  have  an  inspector  on  the 
spot,  well  versed  in  ascertaining  their  qualities.  The  Company 
has  also  its  inspector  in  London ;  and  such  teas  as  either  do  not  an* 
swer  the  sample,  or  are  damaged  and  unfit  for  the  English  marketi 
are  sent  back  to  China,  or  taken  down  to  the  Nore  and  sunk.  Thfi 
quantity  also  brought  into  the  market  is  so  well  regulated  that,  widi 
an  abundant  supply,  it  is  never  overstocl^ed — deep  speculation  is 
thus  prevented,  and  the  public  served  with  sound  and  fr^sh  teas ; 
we  say  fresh,  because  it  is  not  with  teas  as  with  wines ;  the  fonaerp 
after  a  couple  of  years,  instead  of  improving  tli^ir  flavour,  begin  to 
part  with  it. 

All  that  we  have  heard  then  with  regard  to  the  cheapness  of  teas 
in  America,  amounts  merely  to  this — that  they  purchased  mom 
than  they  have  paid  for,  and  more  than  the  consinnption  of  that 
country  demanded  ; — that  tliey  bought  up  the  refuse  of  the  Chwa 
market,  teas  that  were  unsound,  s^nd  of  inferior  quality,  and  con- 
sequently of  inferior  price ;  spent  tea- leaves  dried  over  ^ain,  which 
the  Chinese  have  the  insolence  to  avow  to  be  '  good  enough  (or 
second-chop  Englishmen  :'*  and  the  same  tiling  must  happen  to  the 
private  adventurers  from  England,  if  the  trade  were  throws  open. 
\Ve  should  have  bad  teas  in  abundance  for  a  yeai^  or  two  at  redueecl 
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prices :  but  one  of  two  thiugs  would  soon  take  place ;  either  thestead]^ 
competition  erf  the  Company  would  ruin  private  adventurers,  or 
the  speculations  of  these,  by  creating  an  uncertainty  of  the  denaiand 
at  home,  now  precisely  regulated,  would  check  the  importation  on 
the  part  of  the  Company.  ^Hie  evil  in  either  case  would  be  more 
serious  than  on  the  first  blush  might  be  supposed.  We  know  not^ 
indeed,  that  the  privation  of  any  one  ai*ticle,  excepting  that  of  bread 
com,  would  he  more  severely  felt  by  the  nation  at  large  than  thai 
of  tea,  which  is  the  greatest  and  most  innocent  of  luxuries  to  man^i 
and  a  necessary  of  life  to  most  descriptions  of  men.  To  the  poor 
it  IS  a  comfort,  to  the  sick  a  cordial.  It  is  equally  acceptable  te 
t^  rough  seaman,  the  harassed  soldier,  and  the  labouring  peasant. 
It  invigorates  the  weak,  refreshes  the  weary,  promotes  social  inter* 
course,  and  exhilarates  the  spirits  without  producing  intemperance, 
to  M'hich  if  it  gives  any  encouragement,  it  is  from  the  quality  it 
possesses  of  mitigating  its  bad  eifects. 

But  if  the  supply  of  good  sound  tea  be  a  national  concenii  the 
revenue  paid  by  it  into  the  Exchequer  is  a  political  consideration 
of  no  less  moment.  The  whole  scope  of  British  commerce  has  no 
one  article  that  can  be  brought  in  competition  with  this,  either  as 
to  die  amount,  or  the  unexceptionable  nature,  of  the  duties  levied 
upon  it.  Their  amount  approaches  very  nearly  to  four  millioas 
sterling  annually ;  they  are  collected  without  risk,  trouble  or  ex- 
pense, and  without  the  assistance  of '  that  legion  of  custom-house 
eflScers,*  which,  indeed,  if  as  numerous,  expert  and  ravenous,  as  the 
douaniers  of  Buonaparte,  could  not,  with  all  their  diligence  und 
all  their  rapacity,  prevent  the  smuggling  of  an  article  of  -such  easy 
conveyance,  in  the  remote  parts  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
were  the  trade  to  China  thrown*  open.  We  know  instances  of 
whole  cargoes  of  tea  and  India  goods  having  been  smuggled  through 
Ate  long  and  intricate  navigation  of  St.  George's  channel,  and  suc- 
cessfully landed  at  Liverpool ;  how  much  more  easy  then  would  it 
be  to  tranship  at  sea,  and  carry  off  on  shore,  the  portable  boxes  of 
tea  and  bales  of  muslin ;  which  is  not  the  case,  as  some  of  the 
petitioners  pretend,  with  regard  to  the  ponderous  puncheons  of  mm 
and  hogsheads  of  sugar. 

A  recurrence  to  the  effects  of  the  act  of  17S4,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Commutation  Act,  may  be  of  use  on  the  present  oc* 
ctsion.  .  In  consequence  of  this  act  the  annual  average  sales  of  tea 
at  the  India  House  rose,  in  one  year,  from  six  to  eighteen  millions 
of  pounds,,  and  have  now  advanced  to  twenty-five  millions.  The 
duties  were  then  but  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  that  act  re- 
duced to  4*12  lOs.  causing  a  defalcation  in  the  revenue  .of  c£600,000, 
in  order  to  suppress  smuggling,  and,  whicl.  was  perhaps  more  im- 
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portant,to  prevent  the  country  from  being  poisoned  with  a  compi 
BitioDofaah,  bawthomandjessumine  leaves,  mixed  up  witliglieep^ 
dung,  'niiaexecrubleiuixmre,  chiefly  carried  on  in  Jersey  aiM 
Guernsey,  was  purchased  with  i^o  much  more  avidity  on  account  q| 
its  being  sold  as  smuggled  ten,  just  as  French  gloves  made  in  Eng 
laud,  and  Indian  shawls  manulactured  of  flock  silk  in  Spittlefieltfi 
are  Btill  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  ladies.  Tlie  duties  have  been  raise 
since  that  time,  to  nearly  100  per  cent. ;  and  if  smu^ling  was  o 
igt  in  to  the  same  extent,  the  revenue  would  suffer  a.  defalcatioi 
not  much  short  of  three  millions  annually.  The  temptations  w 
be  too  powerful,  the  means  too  easy,  to  be  resisted,  were  all  ship 
permitted  to  carry  teas.  Highly  as  we  respect  '  the  wealthy  i 
honourable  British  merchant,'  we  cannot  agree  wiih  some  of  t| 
petitioners,  that  character  alone  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  i] 
cit  trade.  Cheating  the  revenue  is  not  generally  considered  aam 
very  heinous  offence.  We  might  indeed  refer  to  the  East  ln<S 
Company's  own  records  to  prove  to  what  lengths  tamptations  < 
large  profit  will  sometimes  lead  the  '  honourable  British  merchat 
from  the  straight  line  of  his  duty. 

In  stating  our  opinion,  that  the  Cliina  trade  should  remain  f 
clusivcly  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  we  think,  t 
the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  right  to  compel  them  to  extend  the| 
capital  30  far  as  to  occupy  that  part  of  the  trade  of  Canton  late 
enjoyed  by  the  Americans,  instead  of  drawing  a  balance  in  spe^ 
from  the  Chinese,  otherwise  we  see  not  on  what  grounds  they  g]_ 
object  to  the  surplus  teas  being  purchased  by  individuals  at  Batii 
via  or  any  of  the  eastern  islands  to  which  the  Chinese  junks  will 
most  assuredly  carry  ihem ;  nor  can  they  consistently  refuse  the  pri- 
vil^e  of  supplying  India,  Africa,  South  America,  and  the  VVesl 
India  islands  with  China  goods  in  general.     Suob  a  trade   would 
not  interfere  with  the  British  market,  in  which  a  preference  will 
always  be  iijsured  for  the  Ciimpany's  goods,  because  they  are  of 
the  best  quality,  and  furnished  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  Their 
trade  to  China  is  well  conducted.    They  have  here  no  cumbrous  and 
expensive  establishments.     Their  servants  have  no  large  salaries,  no 
snug  retirements,  no  palaces  to  build,  no  contracts  to  give  away. 
Tbey  divide  among  them  a  small  per  centage  on  the  sale  amoui 
of  the  outward  and  home\t  ard  cargoes ;  and  it  is  therefore  their  i| 
lerest  that  both  sboidd  be  as  great  iii  quantity,  and  as  good  in  qu| 
lity  as  possible.     Fortunate  would  it  be  for  the  Company  if  sw 
•'system  could  be  adopted  in  India,  where,  asmerchants,  they  miH 
by  their  own  account,  soon  become  bankrupts,  were  it  not  for  if 
Inge  profits  of  the  China  trade.     Whether  iudividual>  could  c 
aa  tiiis  trade  with  prafil  to  themselves  or  advantage  to  the  publit 
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we  doubt  ertremely«  With  what  do  they  propose  to  pay  the  Chi- 
nese in  return  for  teas,  silks  and  nankins  ?  Not  with  woollens  or  me- 
tals from  home,  because  these  cannot  be  disposed  of  among  the 
Chinese  but  at  a  great  loss  ;  the  Hong  merchants  must  still  con- 
tinue to  take  them  from '  individuals,  as  they  take  them  from  the 
Company.  Will  they  pay  them  with  cotton  from  Bombay  and  opi- 
um from  Calcutta  F  The  former  they  will  find  already  monopolized 
by  the  resident  merchants,  and  the  latter  is  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
Qiinese.  How  then,  as  some  of  the  merchants  pretend,  the  trade 
to  India  is  not  worth  having,  unless  that  to  China  be  thrown  open, 
we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  But,  as  far  as  India  is 
concerned,  to  which  the  Company  neither  trade  so  cheaply  nor  so 
lai]gely,  as  the  subjects  of  the  British  empire  both  there  and  at  home 
have  a  right  to  expect,  we  would  throw  open  the  trade,  by  which'all 
parties,  even  the  Company  itself,  must  ultimately  be  benefited.  The 
observations  of  Lord  Melville,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject,  are  to  us  at  least  decisive  on  this  point. 

*  As  far  as  relates  to  the  trade  with  India,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries, included  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  charter,  the  court 
does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  proposition,  that 
any  detriment  will  arise  to  the  public  interest,  either  in  this  country  or 
in  India,  or  ultimately  even  to  the  Company  themselves,  from  the  in- 
troduction of  private  adventurers.  If  the  Company  caarry  on  their  trade 
Inore  expensively,  and  with  less  activity  and  industry  than  private  in- 
dividuals, it  is  unjust  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
British  India,  that  the  exclusive  monopoly  should  be  continued ;  and 
in  luch  a  state  of  things  the  trade  is  more  likely  to.be  advantageous  to 
the  country,  and  beneficial  to  the  individuals,  in  their  hands,  than  in 
those  of  the  Company ;  but  if  the  latter  shall  conduct  it  with  skill  and 
CDterprize,  and  with  due  and  unremitting  attention  to  economy,  the 
extent  of  their  capital,  and  the  superior  facilities  which  they  must  con- 
tinue to  possess  of  providing  their  investment  in  India  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  will  undoubtedly  afford  them  the  means  of  successful  rivalship 
with  all  other  competitors.'* 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  point  in  our  journey  where  the  plain 
and  straight-forward  highway  of  commerce  branches  out  into  die 
intricate  paths  of  dominion — where  the  merchant,  in  fact,  consigns 
lis  over  to  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to 
dwell  long  on  the  merits  of  the .  Company  in  that  capacity ;  it  it 
the  less  necessary,  on  the  present  occasion,  from  its  opponents 
paving  disclaimed  any  wish  to  interfere  with  its  territorial  rights  or 
political  privileges ; — in  other  words,  they  give  themselves  no  con- 
cern about  the  sixty  millions  of  dieir  fellow  subjects  in  India,  be- 


rtaa. 
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yond  the  free  liberty  of  trading  with  them.  His  Majest/s  miiHS- 
terSy  however,  will  find  it  not  quite  so  easy  to  shake  them  off  thus. 
They  maiiifested,  indeed,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  discussion, 
a  disposition  to  go  nmch  beyond  any  of  the  petitioners  against  the 
renewal  of  the  charter ;  and,  among  other  important  changes, '  to 
effect  an  alteration  in  the  military  system  in  India,  for  tha  removal 
of  those  Jealousies  and  divisions  which  have  unfortunately  been 
too  prevalent  between  the  different  branches  of  the  military  ser- 
vice in  that  quarter ;' — and  *  for  the  correction  of  the  anomalous 
system  of  divided  responsibility  which  prevails  at  present  in  this 
country,  in  every  thing  that  rejates  to  the  military  defence  of  In- 
dia,'* The  shortest  and  most  effectual  way  of  doing  this  was 
stated  to  be  '  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  army  to  the  crown.'  But 
the  temperate  arguments  of  the  two  Chairsf  induced  ministers  to 
relinquish  this  part  of  their  plan,  and  to  propose  *  other  measures 
for  promoting  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  army  in  India.' — 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  altered  tone  of  the  Directors 
may  induce  ministers  to  go  beyond  what  they  had  intended. 

Mr.  Dundas  had  announced  to  the  Chairs,  so  early  as  December, 
1808,  the  earnest  desire  of  His  Majesty's  government  *  to  suggest 
to  parliament  such  a  system  only  as  should  be  conformable  to  the 

}>rinciple$  on  which  tlie  Regulations  of  1784  and  1793  were 
bunded.'  The  subsequent  proposition  for  taking  the  army  out  of 
tbfe  bands  of  the  Company  was  looked  on,  by  many,  as  ^  signal  de- 
parture from,  and  as  a  step  that  would  lead,  by  no  slow  degreeSi 
to  the  entire  subversion  of,  that  system — probably  to  the  annihila* 
tion  of  the  Company  as  to  its  sovereign  character.  It  was  accord* 
ingly  observed,  on  the  part  of  the  Chairs, '  that  if  they  were  to  be 
no  longer  masters  of  a  single  regiment,  no  longer  capable  of  enter- 
taining any  soldiers,  nor  of  giving  one  subaltern's  commission  ;  if 
the  immense  body  of  men  who  have  so  long  looked  up  to  them 
were  to  be  transferred  from  them,  the  people  must  consider  their 
power  as  fallen,  and  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.'J  T^'^e  think  so 
too.  The  sovereigns  of  sixty  millions  of  subjects,  and  seventeen 
millions  of  territorial  revenue,  should  not  be  thus  stripped  of  tlieir 
troops  and  left  even  without  a  body  guard.  It  seems  but  fair  to  con- 
tinue to  them  the  command  of  an  army  raised  out  of  the  population 
of  those  territories  m  hich  they  have  the  merit  of  having  acquired,  im- 
proved, and  protected,  if  it  bo  intended  to  leave  them  in  posses- 
sion of  those  territories.  We  do  not  say  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  ought  not  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 

*  I^Uer  from  thi:  lliglit  Honourable  E.  Uuntlas,  dat^d  2dth  December,  1808. 
+  Li'ttcrof  the  i:ilh  Januar;^*,  1809,  Vrivied  Papers,  page     . 

♦  lA'ticr  to  Mr.  Dundas,  13th  .January,  1809. 
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to  which,  as  a  matter .  of  right,  they  unquestionably  belong,  ^and 
ao  ample  indemnification  made  to  the   East  India   Company ; 

.  but,  deprive  them  of  either,  and  the  system  of  1793  no  longer 
exists;  the  avowed  principle  of  which  was,  that  the  Indian  patron- 
age, civil  and  military,  should  be  kept  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  servants  of  the  crown — at  any  rate,  in  whatever  hands  the  go- 
vernment  of  India  muy  be  finally  settled,  the  civil  and  miUtary 
power  should  be  united. 

.  Xhe  arguments  of  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  in  remind- 
ing the  president  of  the  India  Board  of  the  determination  of  an  adhe- 
rence to,  while  he  was  actually  departing  from,  the  old  system,  are 

^  sufficiently  ingenious  and  forcible,  but  by  no  means  conclusive.  We 
think  too  that  they  overrate  the  merits  of  their  own  ofiicer?,  in  sup- 
posing that  they  alone  possess  ^  that  happy  mixture  of  bravery  and 
generosity,  of  firmness  and  kindness,  exercised  towards  the  sepoys  by 
tneir  European  officers.'  But  be  it  so ;  admit  that  the  sepoys  require 
to  be  commanded  by  officers  who  have  been  trained  up  among  them, 
v^o  know  and  respect  their  prejudices,  wlio  are  acquainted  with 
their  character  and  customs,  and  who  speak  their  language  ^--rwe 
are  not  to  suppose  that  those  officers  will  at  once  part  with  their 
qualifications  by  the  mere  transfer  of  their  services  from  the  Comr 
peny  to  the  King.  In  transferring  the  army,  the  officers,  who  are 
die  most  essential  part  of  it,  were  necessarily  intended  to  be  included ; 
iiid  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  constitution  of  that  army  is  best 
adapted  for  the  service  of  India,  there  could  be  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  ministers  to  alter  it.  No  one  will  refuse  the  merit  that  is  due 
to  the  Company's  officers,  who  have  always  deserved  well  of  their 

"  pountry  when  opposed  to  the  enemy ;  but  the  directors  themselves 
avow  the  policy, — we  might  add,  the  necessity,-— of  keeping  at  all 
times  a  certain  proportion  of  king's  troops  in  India.  So  long  as 
dlifl  shall  be  the  case, — while  two  armies,  so  differently  constituted, 
•re  serving  the  same  country  on  the  same  spot,  while  the  officers  of 
one  of  these  armies  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  ^  emoluments  and  ad- 
vantages' from  which  those  of  the  other  are  excluded  ;  whilst  these^i 
igain,  ^  young,  and  of  no  Indian  experience,  having  obtained  their 
comnsissions  by  purchase,  take  rank  of  men  oi  long  and  tried  ser- 
vice'-—we  fear  there  is  no  great  probability  of  any  teraiination  of 
•  those  jealousies  and  divisions'  which  have  too  much  prevailed  be- 
tween'the  officers  of  His  Majesty's  army  and  those  employed  by 
ibe  Company.  Whatever  disadvantages  might  result  from  the 
consolidation  of  the  Indian  army  with  the  King's  troops,  it  would 
fUt  least  have  the  good  effect  of  allaying  all  jealousies  on  the  score 
9(  difference  of  rank  and  emolument. 

At  the  same  tim^  we  are  aware  thqt,  the  experiment  could  not 

be 
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be  made  without  some  risk  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  insobordiBatioii 
among  the  sepoys.  These  people,  so  remarkably  the  creatures  of 
habit,  and  the  slaves  of  prejudice,  might  easily  be  tampered  widi. 
A  few  mischievous  spirits  would  find  but  little  difficulty  in  misre- 
presenting the  measure,  in  raising  doubts  and  alarms  in  their  minds, 
and  in  exciting  them  to  a  general  mutiny.  A  sepoy  army  is  indis- 
pensable :  wi&out  it  the  government  of  India  could  not  possibly 
be  administered,  nor  the  country  held  for  a  month ;  it  is  the  main 
instirument  by  which  it  has  been  acquired  and  must  be  retained. 
The  foundation  of  our  power  in  India  is  laid  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  out  of  whpm  the  army  is  taken.  All  the  inferior  bffioea 
of  the  revenue,  qf  police,  and  of  detail,  in  every  branch  of  the 
government  are,, and  must  be,  filled  by  natives.  '  We  fought  battles 
and  governed  provinces  as  the  native  powers  did ;  and  our  new  sub- 
jects, undisgusted  with  the  sight  of  a  foreign  conquering  army,  sup- 
posed the  government  to  continue  substantially  the  same,  and  the  prin- 
cipal change  to  be  in  the  individuals  who  exercised  it.'  This  was 
the  system  adopted  by  Lord  Clive,  whose  valour  opened  the  way 
to  the  conquest  of  India,  but  whose  wise  policy  consolidated  ou£ 
power  there  by  '  entwining  his  laurels  round  the  opinions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  natives.' 

Too  great  caution  cannot  be  observed  in  the  measures  taken 
for  reducing  the  expenditure  of  the  military  establishment;  and 
on  no  account  would  it  be  wise,  at  the  present  moment,  to  deprive 
the  officers  and  subalterns  of  those  little  allowances  which,  firom 
long  usage,  they  have  been  taught  to  consider  as  their  due.  Th^ 
reduction  of  the  native  army  should  be  very  gradual,  even  that  of 
the  staff;  and  no  reduction  ought  to  be  made  as  to  numbers,  it  being 
of  the  first  importance  to  keep  the  sepoys  together  as  much  as  pos^ 
sible.  War  with  them  is  an  hereditary  profession ;  it  is  their  only 
means  of  subsistence :  *  disband  them,  and  they  will  immediately 
seek  service  under  another  master,  and  turn  their  arms  and  their 
military  experience  against  us.  A  warlike  attitude  must  be  pre- 
served in  the  midst  of  peace.  No  trust  can  be  placed  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  native  powers ;  the  treaties  which  tJiey  make  with  us 
are  made  only  to  be  broken  whenever  it  may  ^suit  their  purpose. 
Their  hostility  is,  therefore,  always  sudden — too  sudden  to  allow  of 
looking  for  succours  from  home.  As  we  govern  in  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  we  should  never  risk  a  defeat ;  the  success  of  our  arms 
carries  with  it  a  charm  which  the  loss  of  a  battle  might  dit- 
^Ive. 

It  would  be  a  most  happy  circumstance,  if  ^  the  anomalous 

ystem  of  divided  responsibility'  could  be  ^  corrected,'  and  one 

sole  commander-in-chief,  appointed  by  the  King,  be  charged  with 

the 
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the  undivided  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  military  de- 
fmce  of  India.  In  the  same  person  should  unquestionably  be 
united  the  powers  of  the  governbr-general  and  commander-iot- 
chief.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  directors  that  because  the  King 
appoints  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  own  troops  in  Indiay 
and  diey  appoint  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Company's  troops, 
'  the  lawj  as  it  now  stands,  is  wisely  conceived,  since  it  does  not 
halve  the  respon9ibility,  but  double  it:' — we  should  rather  say 
with  Lord  Melville  that  it  is  *  an  anomalous  systenl  of  divided 
responsibility'  between  His  Majesty's  ministers  and  the  Court  of 
Directors,  from  which  nothing  but  discord  and  confusion  could 
well  be  expected.  The  civil  and  military  authority,  as  we  before 
observed,  should  be  'inseparably  united,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor  General,  and  himself  alone  made  responsible. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  any  rate,  that  on  whomsoever  the  responsi*^ 
bility  for  the  safety  and  defence  of  India  shall  rest,  he  will  be  re- 
lieved firom  the  operation  of  that  clause  in  the  act  of  1793  which 
declares  it  '  to  be  unlawful  for  the  governor-general,  8cc.  either  to 
declare  war  or  commence  hostilities,  or  enter  into  any  treaty,  for. 
makii^  war  against  any  of  the  country  princes  or  states  in  India 
without  the  express  command  and  authority  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors or  Secret  Committee,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India.'  If  Clive  and  Hastings 
haid  waited  for  orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  Comwallis 
and  Wellesley  from  the  Board  of  Controul,  India  had  loi^jitqce 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest  or  concern  to  Great  Britain. 
Fatal  might  the  consequences  have  been,  if  Lord  Wellesley  had 
waited  for  instructions  from  home  to  attack  Tippoo  Sultaun 
when  he  was  stirring  up  all  India  for  our  expulsion :  he  assumed 
die  discretionary  power  with  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  future 
governors-general  will  be  intrusted,  and  the  consequence  was 
dnly  in  spite  of  an  act  of  parliament  and  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  announced,  nearly 
at  the  same  moment  that  the  intelligence  of  the  war  was  received, 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  tyrant. 

The  natives  of  India  are  not  insensibly  of  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  the  Company's  government,  and  of  individuals  in  its  ser- 
vice^ towards  improving  their  condition.  Their  exertions,  indeed, 
for  effecting  this  humane  purpose  have  been  made  without  the  sem- 
blance of  applying  force  or  inspiring  fear.  By  gentle  and  persua- 
sive means  they  have  succeeded,  in  a  great  degree,  in  putting  a  stop 
to  those  horrible  customs  of  destroying  female  infants,  and  burning 
widows  with  their  deceased  husbands.  Every  day  the  good  effects 
are  more  and  more  visible  which  a  just  and  beneficent  government 

produces 
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produces  among  a  people  M'ho,  for  ages^  have  groaned  under  the 
yoke  of  a  cruel  and  unfeeling  despotism.  The  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  revenue,  whether  founded  on  strict  principles  of  right 
we  stop  not  here  to  inquire^  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect  in  pre^ 
venting  the  former  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  zemindars.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  more  perfect  system  of  judicature,  though  it  may 
not  iiave  succeeded  in  striking  at  once  at  the  root  of  peijury  and 
fraud  among  a  people  with  whom  morality  constitutes  no  pdrt  of 
their  religion,  has,  nevertheless,  considerably  mitigated  their  bane^ 
ful  effects.  Much  more,  however,  remains  to  be  done,  and  the 
honour  and  character  of  the  British  name  are  deeply  concerned 
that  much  mor^  should  be  done.  After  so  many  ages  of  never^ 
ceasing  wars,  which  have  scourged  the  finest  and  most  fertile  re-' 
gion  of  the  globe,  the  suffering  natives  have  a  right  to  expect  Trornf 
our  consolidated  power  in  India  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessangs 
of  peace. 

The  force  of  example  is  not  unimpressive  on  the  Hindoo. 
Wherever  we  have  establishments,  there  it  is  found  that  the  lands 
are  better  cultivated,  the  police  better  regulated,  the  natives  better 
fed^  clothed,  and  lodged.  While  famine  is  committing  its  direful 
and  frequent  ravages  among  the  roving  tribes  of  Mahrattas^  no 
scarcity  of  food  is  known  in  the  districts  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  Company's  government.  The  property  of  the 
peasant  placed  under  securif)^  is  gradually  augmented :  not  satbfied 
with  supplying  the  mere  wants  of  life — '  a  bowl  of  rice  and  « 
colon  rag' — he  provides  for  its  comforts;  such  are  the  effect* 
actually  produced  by  the  influence  of  a  just  and  humane  govern* 
raent. 

It  is,  however,  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  so  few  and  feebte 
endeavours  have  been  made  to  accomplish  the  moral  and  religious' 
improvement  of  the  Hindoos.  Mild,  tractable,  and  patient,  as  they 
certainly  are  by  nature,  by  circumstance  and  education,  they  every 
day  commit  the  most  atrocious  crimen  without  compunction  or  re- 
morse. The  only  restraint  which  religion  imposes  on  the  actions  of 
the  Hindoo  consists  in  the  observance  of  numerous  idle  and  everv- 
day  customs,  pervadmg  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  inter- 
fering with  all  his  actions,  public  or  private.  It  is  a  snccessioii* 
of  trifling  and  useless  duties,  which  deter  him  not  from  the  com- 
mission of  any  crime.  It  neitlier  demands  from  him  faith  nor 
good  works.  He  will  steal  whenever  he  can  do  so  without  detec- 
tion ;  he  will  perjure  himself  fof  his  profit  or  advantage ;  murder 
is  with  him  an  expiable  offence;  suicide  is  no  sin,  and  may  be  a. 
meritorious  act.  Sir  William  Jones  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
have  many  times  had  occasion^  in  their  judicial  capacities,  feelingly 

and 
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and  eloquently  to  lament  the  moral  depravity  of  this  extraordinary 
race  of  human  beings.  Better  principles  we  think  might  be  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  The  institution  of 
public  schools,  conducted  on  their  own  mechanical  plan,  in  which 
tfae  English  language  should  exclusively  be  used,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  infuse  into  their  minds,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  English 
feelings.  In  all  our  conquests  ^ve  have  hitherto  reversed  the  Ro- 
mail  policy  of  forcing  its  language  on  barbarous  nations  as^the  first 
step  towards  civilization  ;  we  have  allowed  them  to  employ  their 
own,  even  in  all  public  acts,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  making 
them  more  indifferent  in  acquiring  ours ;  and  we  thus  fortify  the 
barrier  which  separates  the  victors  from  the  vanquished,  makii^ 
tbe  chains  of  the  latter  more  evident  and  more  galling.  If  exam- 
ines were  wanting  of  the  impolicy  of  not  adopting  one  common 
language  between  the  governors  and  the  governed,  we  should  say, 
look  to  Wales,  to  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

It  is  equally  to  be  lamented,  that  no  provision  whatever  should 
yet  have  been  made  for  a  church  establishment  in  India.  What 
possible  veneration  can  the  Hindoo  entertain  for  the  Christian  re- 
ligioo,  when  so  much  indifference  is  manifested  for  its  concerns  by 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians  ?  The  only  appearance  of  re- 
IjgioD  presented  to  them  is  in  the  proceedings  of  a  few  zealous 
aussionaries,  who,  dbregarded  and  disrespected  by  their  own  couil-> 
tryinen^  cannot  be  expected  to  acquire  the  esteem  or  attract  the 
T^purd  of  the  natives.  Some  good  these  worthy  and  indefati- 
gable men  may  ultimately  effect  by  their  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  various  langui^es  of  the  East.  As  insulated  beings, 
unconnected  witli  government,  they  cause  little  or  no  alarm  to  the 
guardians  of  the  Hindoo  religion ;  but  the  legislature,  we  t&ink, 
will  do  well  to  pause  before  it  complies  with  the  wishes  of  some 
Weltmeaning  and  pious  persons  wiio  petition  for  the  introduction 
of  a  clause  into  the  new  act  in  favour  of  missions  to  the  East. 
Desirable  as  it  would  be  to  disseminate,  by  all  possible  means,  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  throughout  India,  we  do  not  think  that  this  event 
would  be  accelerated  by  act-of-parliament  missionaries.  But 
a  respectable  church  establishment,  with  a  suffragan  bishop  at  the 
head  of  it,  might  silently  and  gradually  effect  a  favourable  change 
in  the  national  religion  and  morality ;  the  clergy,  at  the  same  time, 
being  intrusted  with  the  care  and  supcrintendance  of  the  public- 
schools.  It  was  not  tlie  solitary  preaching  of  a  Christian  bishop 
or  a  cloistered  monk  that  converted  the  Roman  emperor  and  his 
oourt  from  paganism  to  Christianity ;  it  was  the  solemnity  and  har'- 
OMMiy.  of  fMiblic  worship,  exhibited  in  Christian  churches,  which 
caught  their  attentioUi  and  contributed  to  turn  them  from  the  cold 
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and  lifeless  devotion  of  a  piece  of  marble  to  the  '  worship  of 
the  true  God/ 

After  all)  there  are  persons,  well  informed  in  Indian  affairs,  who 
think  that  nothing  short  of  a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Indian  government  at  home  can  advance,  to  any  considerable 
degree,  the  mutual  prosperity  of  the  two  countries.  They  ima- 
gine that,  instead  of  a  Board  of  Controul,  itdelf  frequently  con- 
trouled  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and,  with  the  exception  of  . 
the  president,  composed  of  unconcerned  and  inefficient  members, 
a  Secretary  of  State  for  India  would  be  a  more  consistent  and  r«^ 
sponsible  character — that  the  twenty-four  directors  of  the  Etet 
India  Company  (of  whom  eighteen  are  not  of  much  use)migfat 
be  reduced,. like  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  six  and  a  president; 
men  of  talent  and  respectability,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
trade  and  the  Company's  concerns,  but  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  trade. themselves : — but  these  are  matters  not  quite  to  our  pre^ 
sent  purpose,  and  we  therefore  abstain. 

In  a  word-r-2/*,.as  it  seems  to  be  intended,  the  army,,  the  territo* 
rial  revenue,  and  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  India,  are  to  remain 
with  the  Company,  let  the  Company  abandon  the  trade  of  India, 
which,  by  their  own  confession,  '  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  gain,'  or,  let  them  follow  the  trade  or  not,  as  they  may  judge 
expedient,  [n  return,  let  them  have  die  exclusive  direct  trade  tm 
China,  which  is  an  ^  object'  of  so  much  '  gain*  as  to  allow  an  am^ 
pie  dividend  to  the  proprietors.  By  this  arrangement  all  jea- 
lousies and  conflicting  interests  between  the  Company  and  indivi- 
dual merchants  would  be  done  away :  the  latter  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied,  the  Company's  revenues  would  be  augmented,  the 
patronage  of  die  directors  and  proprietors  remain  untouched,  and, 
conformably  with  the  intention  of  the  act  of  1793,  kept  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown.  The  large  class  of 
ships,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  would  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  China  trade,  and  the  shipping  interest  to  divide  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Our  view  of  this  iuiportant  question  has  necessarily  been  very 
general  and  very  imperfect.  The  hints  we  have  thrown  out  are 
die  unbiassed^opinions  which  have  arisen  in  our  minds  from  the  p^ 
rusal  of  the  printed  papers,  and  the  several  petitions  to  parliament 
against  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter.  All  the  concern 
we  take  in  the  question  amounts  to  this — an  ardent  wish  diat  the 
new  arrangements  may  be  such  as  to  call  forth  die  inexhaustible 
resources  of  one  of  die  fairest  and  most  ferule  portions  of  the 
globe,  and  to  secure  a  mutual  benefit  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  and  their  fellow  subjects  in  Hindostan. 

Akt. 
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8vo.  pp.  264.     Pans. 

A  S  the  little  treatise  before  us  is  on  a  subject  M'hich  has  lately 
■^^  been  proposed  by  the  National  Institute^  it  was  probably 
written  with  a  view  to  academical  competition.    The  name  of  the 
author  is,  however,  concealed,  and  neither  prefaqe  nor  advertise^ 
ment  of  any  sort  is  given  to  assist  our  conjectures.     We  must 
therefore'  conclude  that  the  prize,  if  sought,  was  not  won ;  and  as 
*  we  shall,  with  difficulty,  believe  that  any  essay  was  presented  on 
die  occasion  more  deserving  of  the  honour  proposed,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  seek  in  the  work  itself  for  some  cause  of  failure  dit^ 
ferent  from  a  defect  of  literary  merit.     With  the  utmosit  deference 
for  diose  independent  characters,  the  judges,  we  cannot  avoid  sug-^ 
gestir^  that  what  is  sought  lies  at  no  great  depth.     It  is  true  that 
the  work  bears  evident  signs  of  a  deep  and  refined  judgment,  a 
reasoning  and  well-directed  mind,  and  a  cultivated  taste;  but  these 
eminent  qualities  only  seem  to  render  more  conspicuous  the  unpar- 
donable negligence  of  the  author  in  omitting  to  follow  up  his  re- 
trospect of  the  century  which  is  passed,  by  a  comparative  antici- 
pation of  die  glories  of  that  which  is  now  commenced.     Of  ^11 
the  essays  transmitted  to  the  Institute  Upon  the  present  occasion,  . 
tins  (we  have'  no  doubt)  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  author 
is  not  absolutely  blinded  (before  he  arrives  at  tlie  conclusion  of 
his  performance)  by  the  dazzling  splendours  of  the   Napoleon 
*  On  this  side  the  channel  we  are  not  obliged  to  view  this 
of  rejection  with  exactly  the  same  measure  of  indignation, 
•nd  may  be  allowed  to  join  in  the  humble  wish  for  our  posterity 
widi  which  the  author  sums  up  his  reflections  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  those  who  htive  gone  before  us.     *  S'il  etait  permis 
de  former  un  vceu  pour  un  avenir,  dont  une  faible  partie  seule- 
ment  nous  appartieut,  nous  souhaiterions  que  le  si^clc  qui  commence, 
ce  aikde  que  nous  avons  vu  naitre,  et  qui  nous  verra  tous  mourir, 
apport&t  a  nos  fils  et  d  leurs  enfans,  non  plus  de  gloire  et  d'6clat, 
nuoa  plus  de  vertus  et  moins  de  malheur.' 

So  fiir  as  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  future  generations  can  be 
promoted  by  setting  before  them  the  erxample  of  past  errors  and 
die  cause  of  past  miseries,  this  work  is  calculated  to  give  efficacy 
to  the  wish  of  its  author ;  and  with  this  view  of  its  contents  we 
shall  make  no  apology  for  transfusing  as  large  a  portion  as  we  are 
aUe  of  their  spirit  into  the  following  pages. 

The  causes,  more  or  less  remote,  of  that  tremendous  convulsion 
of  empires  which  we  have  witnessed,  the  progress  and  conse- 
quences of  which  we  are  still  contemplating  with  alternate  fear 
ioA  hope,  are  well  worthy  to  awaken  the  curiosity  and  direct 
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the  investigations  of  thinking  men.  To  France,  as  the  theatre 
of  its  first  and  most  terrible  explosion,  the  eyes  of  all  have,  ac- 
cordingly, been  turned  with  a  spirit  of  anxious  inquiry  proper* 
tioned  to  tlie  apparent  magnitude  and  practical  importance  of  ibe 
object ;  and  the  previous  state  of  that  nation  presents  to  the  iar 
quirer  a  picture  ill  calculated  to  satisfy  his  understanding  or  tennjr 
nate  his  research.  '  Li  France,  the  eighteenth  century  had  bees 
unfruitful  of  events — among  her  men  in  authority,  no  character 
had  arisen  like  those  by  which  the  destiny  of  nations  is  fixed*  Th» 
years  had  rolled  away  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  trails 
quillity ;  and  the  progress  of  human  opinions,  and  the  productiona 
of  the  human  intellect,  were  its  most  distinguishing  characteristics/ 
On  this  '  sign  of  the  times,'  however,  have  most  men  been  con- 
tent  to  fix  as  the  source  from  which  all  the  disorders  and  all  iht 
miseries  of  these  latter  days  have  flowed  in  a  most  abundant 
current ;  and,  considering  what  has  been  the  sum  of  those  mise- 
ries  and  disorders,  it*  is  not  surprising  that  many  (especially  among 
the  greater  and  more  immediate  sufferers)  have  selected  this  imh 
fortunate  era,  as  the  scape-goat  of  ages,  to  bear  the  im|iatBd 
evils  of  all  posterity.  '  These  men  appear  to  imagine  that,  but  fcr 
the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  all  tilings  would  now  be  19 
the  state  in  which  the  seventeenth  century  left  them ;  coonne  si  m 
si^cle  pouvait  transmettre  d  son  successeur  lli^ritage  de  Yesptit 
humain,  tel  qu'il  I'a  regu  de  son  devancier.'  But,  continues  our  aur 
thor,  the  case  is  far  otherwise. 

^  Les  opinions  ont  \ine  marche  necessairc.  De  la  reunion  des  honunet 
en  nation,  de  leur  communication  habituelle,  nait  une  certaine  progre»- 
sion  de  sentimens,  d'idecs^  de  raisonnemens,  que  rien  ne  peut  suspendre^ 
C'esi  ce  qu  on  nomme  la  marche  de  la  civilisation  ;  elle  am^ne,  tatit^ 
des  epoques  paisibles  et  vertueuses,  tantot  criminelles  et  agit^es ;  quel- 
quefois  la  gloire,  d'autres  fois  Topprobre ;  et  suivant  que  la  Providence 
nous  a  jetcs  dans  un  temps  ou  dans  un  autre,  nous  recueillons  le  bon« 
heuroule  malheur  attache  a  Tepoque  oil  nous  vivons.  Nos  goAts, 
nos  opinions,  nos  impressions  habituelles  en  dependent  en  grande  par^ 
tie.  Nulle  chose  ne  peut  soustraire  la  soci6t^  h.  cette  variation  pro* 
gressive.  Dans  cette  histoire  des  opinions  humaines,  toutes  lea  cirCOiH 
stances  sont  enchainces  de  maniere  qu'il  est  impossible  de  dire  laqualle 
pouvait  ne  pas  r6sulter  n6cessairement  de  la  pr^cedente.  Ainsi  lonquViS 
a  une  fois  commenc6  h  bldmer  Tetat  ou  sq  trouvaient  les  esprits  dci 
hommes  h  un  certain  moment,  le  blame,  remontant  de  proche  ea  pro* 
che  de  Tefifet  k  la  cause,  ne  peut  jamais  s'arreter.* — p.  4. 

But  these  reflections,  while  they  tend  to  reconcile  mankioct 
under  all  circumstances  of  national  distress  and  humiliation^  to  the 
will  of  that  superintending  Power  by  which  the  course  of  the  wotU 
is  regulated,  need  not  be  considered  as  affording  any  encourage* 
meut  to  the  dangerous  and  idle  doctrine  of  uncontrollable  neceir 
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sity.  They  cast,  ludeed,  a  deserved  ridicule  on  the  chimera  of  aD 
organized  conspiracy  of  kings  and  philosophers  for  the  overthrow 
of  religion  and  civil  order ;  bat  ihey  leave  us  at  full  liberty  to  in- 
vestigate the  share  which  each  individual  may  have  had  in  linking 
together  that  indissoluble  concatenation  of  cause  and  eiFect  of 
nvhich  none  could  discover  the  end  or  anticipate  the  ulterior  connec- 
tions. One  generation  is  now  almost  passed  away  since  the  burst- 
ing of  the  tempest ;  and  the  succeeding  race  may  take  a  more  phi- 
losophical survey  of  events  than  was  permitted  to  the  contending 
passions  and  interests  of  their  predecessors. 

*  Le  si^cle  leur  paraitrait  comme  un  vaste  drama,  dont  le  denouement 
6tait  inevitable,  de  m^me  que  le  commencenieiit  et  la  marche  etaient 
n^cessaires.  lis  suivraient  le  cours  des  opinions  pendant  cette  epoque, 
chercheraient  le  point  de  depart,  marqueraient  les  divers  degr65  qui  ont 
^t6  parcourus,  et  le  terme  qui  a  t»t6  alteint.  La  litt^rature  ne  serait,  It 
leurs  yeux,  ni  une  conjuration  entreprise  en  commun  par  tous  les  ^cri- 
viains  pour  renverser  Tordre  etabli,  ni  un  noble  concert  pour  le  bonheur 
^  I'esp^e  humaine;  ils  la  considcreniient  comme  I'expression  de  la 
toci6t£,  ainsi  que  Tont  definie  d  excellens  esprits.  Appliquant  cette 
id£e  au  dix-huiti^me  si^cle,  ils  la  developperaient  dans  tous  ses  details. 
lis  essayeraient  de  faire  voir,  que  les  lettres,  au  lieu  de  disposer,  conjme 
quelques-uns  le  disent,  des  opinions  et  des  moeurs  d'un  peuple,  en  son^ 
blen  plut6t  le  resultat ;  qu'elles  en  dependent  immediatement ;  et  qu'on 
ne  pent  changer  le  forme  ou  I'esprit  d'un  gouverneraent,  les  habitudes 
de  la  society,  en  un  mot,  les  relations  des  hommes  entr  eux,  sans  que, 
■pcu  apr^s,  la  litt^rature  eprouve  un  changement  correspondant.  lis 
-montreraient  comme  se  forment  les  opinions  du  public,  comment  les 
^rivains  les  adoptent  et  les  developpent,  et  comment  la  direction  dans 
laquelle  marchent  ces  ^crivains  leur  est  donnee  parle  siccle.  C'est  un 
courant  sur  lequel  ils  naviguent :  leurs  mouveinens  en  accel^rent  la 
rapidity,  mais  ils  lui  doivent  la  premiere  impulsion.' — pp.  7>  8. 

We  shaU  not  now  stop  to  examine  the  general  but  masterly 
sketch  which  our  author  has  exhibited  of  the  state  of  French  litera- 
tore  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  era  which  he  has  cho- 
sen to  celebrate.  The  golden  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had 
loi^  expired ;  and  the  same  fate  that  attended  the  reputation  of 
the  monarch  seemed  to  await  the  arts  and  sciences  which  had  beeu 
fostered  by  its  influence.  Bayle,  who,  as  one  of  the  earliest  scep- 
tical philosophers  of  France,  comes  in  for  his  full  share  in  the 
Itna^inary  conspiracy,  is  happily  characterized  as  ^  le  plus  hardi  et 
le  plus  froid  douteur  de  tous.'  Others,  it  is  remarked,  make  use 
of  doubt  as  an  instrument  for  destrovino:  that  which  exists  and  sub- 
ititutmg  their  own  opinion  in  its  room.  But  the  doubt  by  which 
Bayle  is  distinguished,  appears  not  like  the  means  but  the  end. 
He  does  not  seek  or  desire  to  terminate  his  suspense ;  but  seems  to 
ind  bis  chief  delight  in  that  state  of  mind  which,  to  most  men,  is 

T  2  a  state 
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a  state  of  positive  torment.     T)iis  species  of  philosophy  is  not  S9 

dangerous  in  itself  as  in  its  consequences. 

'  Ce  ne  sont  pns  ifcs  ouvniges  comme  ceux  de  Bayle,  qui  fparenl  le 
vulgaire  ;  c'est  peut-f Ire  plus  tard  qu'ils  sont  dcvenus  fuiiestes;  celte 
fruditiun  immense  qui  les  compose,  en  a  fait  un  vaste  arsenal,  oCi  I'in- 
credulii^  e&t  venue  facileraent  empninter  les  armes  ;  on  y  Irouva  ausM 
le  triste  eNemple  de  cclle  rullerit;  coiitinueUe  qui  s'en  va  flelrisssnt 
.tuutes  les  i>|i]nions,  tous  les  niouvemens  cleves  de  l'4me,  qui  considere 
romme  desordre  on  eomme  folie,  lout  cc  qui  ne  se  lupporle  pas  a  son 


About  the  close  of  the  preceding  agp,  the  tlioatre  seems  to  have 
been, cleared,  as  if  purposely,  for  the  more  important  operations 
of  that  which  we  are  now  contemplating.  ' '  A>iUiorily  iind  lost  its 
respect  and  some  of  its  power ;  religion  had  ceased  to  be  an  uni- 
versal check,  and  doubt  had  begun  to  overturn  old  persuasions  ; 
the  habit  of  thiuking  was  growing  fasliiouuble,  and  private  judg- 
ment of  easier  carriage ;  every  body  bad  learned  to  attach  more 
importance  to  his  own  person  and  opinion,  and  to  care  less  about 
received  impressions.'  At  this  crisis  arose  '  un  bomme  destine  i 
recucillir  la  plus  grande  part  de  In  gloire  de  ce  sii'cle,  i  en  porter 
toute  I'empreintc,  A  en  6tre,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le  repr^cntant,  au 
point  qu'il  sen  est  peu  fallu  qu'il  ne  liii  ait  impost;  son  nom.'  TTie 
character  of  Voltaire's  genius  seems  to  be  conceived  with  admira- 
ble precision.  It  presents  to  us  '  llie  singular  plienomenon  of  a  Oiai 
to  whom  tlie  fucutty  of  reflection  is  almost  altogether  denied,  but 
who  is,  at  the  same  time,  gifte<i  in  tlie  highest  degree  with  the  live- 
liest powers  of  sensation  and  expression.  Tliis  is  the  source  both  <^ 
his  beauties  and  of  his  failings.  It  has  multiplied  his  contradic- 
tions and  his  aberrations  from  truth  and  reason ;  but,  ou  (be  other 
hand, 

'  Cet  abandon  entier  k  son  impression,  cette  impeluosiife  de  lenti* 
■ment,  cuite  irritability  si  (itlicale  et  si  vive,  B-produit  ce  paihclhiqufl, 
cet  entrainemcnt  irri'siMible,  cette  verve  d'^loqucnce  ou  de  plaisanieric, 
cette  grace continuellu  qui  dtcoule  d'une  facility  iians.bornes;  et  qusnd 
Iftraison  et  la,  vciitfi  vicnnent  a  ttre  ri'vPtues  de  ccs  brillaiis  dehnn, 
alurs  i-llesacquitrent  le  cbarnie  le  plus  sviiiiisant;  il  scniblu  qu'elle* 
noissent  suns  elTorts  tuutcs  brilUnCes  d'unc  lumit^re  directe  et  nulurelle, 
et  leur  Jnterprt'le  laisse  loin  derripre  hii  tous  ceux  qui  les  rccherchent 
pcniblenieiii  pur  le  jugtincnl,  la  compnraison,  ct  I'eNpMence.' — p. 47. 

The  contempt  of  opinion  and  defiance  of  authority  wliicli  mark 
-his  principal  writings  ure  observed  not  to  have  proceeded  fiom  the 
native  (-haracter  of  his  mind.  His  earlier  works  breathe  the  air  of 
a  supple  courtier  rather  than  of  a  proud  and  independent  philoso- 
pher. The  progress  of  his  mind  may  be  traced  more  particulttrljT 
in  his  fugitive  poetry,  '  chcfs-d'ceuvre  de  grace  el  de  badinage,'  ii» 
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which  we  discover  by  what  imperceptible  gradations  the  intoxica- 
tion of  successful  vanity  betrayed  his  better  judgment,  till  he  be- 
came fixed  in  the  habit  of  treating  all  things  with  the  same  light 
and  dangerous  irreverence.  In  this  evil  propensity  he  kept  hardly 
more  than  even  measure  with  the  times.  If  the  world  was  cor- 
rupted by  ^his  writings,  those  writings  owed  their  existence  to  the 
world's  applause ;  and  the  very  errors  which  were  so  injurious  to 
public  opuiion,  that  same  public  opinion  fostered  and  encouraged. 
When  such  was  the  temper  of  the  age,  in  vain  was  the  irreligious* 
heretic  proscribed,  imprisoned,  exiled,  excommunicated.  No 
measures  could  so  effectually  have  spread  the  conflagration  which 
they  were  designed  to  (extinguish.  It  is  needless  to  trace  these 
paipfiil  recollections  farther ;  -  but  if  this  opinion  of  Voltaire's 
duuraeter  and  conduct  required  confirmation,  it  might  be  found  in 
4ome  of  the  later  writings  of  Voltaire  himself,  who,  though  he 
lived  to  witness  but  the  preludes  of  that  universal  destruction 
which  he  is  imagined  to  have  meditated,  evinced  at  intervals  a  de- 
sire to  contribute  his  ineffectual  aid  to  resist  the  disorders  which  he 
saw  rapidly  gathering  force,  and  activity  around  him.  In  this  view 
be  is  happily  compared  to  his  own  Babouc,  who,  when  charged  to 
examine  mto  the  customs  and  institutions  of  Persepolis,  lays  open 
its  vices,  laughs  at  its  follies,  and  attacks  every  thing  with  all  the  li- 
cence of  unrestrained  satire ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  think 
that  bb  sentence  may  perhaps  involve  the  destruction  of  that  great 
city  and  its  inhabitants,  he  finds  in  all  things  advantages  which  he 
had  not  before  perceived,  and  refuses  to  lend  himself  to  the  ruin 
which  he  contemplates.  '  Malheureusement,'  adds  our  author, 
*  quand  une  nation  en  est  arrivee  k  philosopher  comme  Babouc, 
elle  ne  sait  pas,  comme  lui,  s'arreter  et  balancer  son  jugement ;  ce 
n'est  que  par  une  deplorable  experience  qu'elle  s'apergoit,  mais 
trop  tard,  qu'il  n'aurait  pas  fallu  d6truire  Persepolis.' 
.  Our  author  has  not  displayed  less  critical  taste  in  estimating  the 
genius  of  Voltaire  with  reference  to  the  several  departments  of  li- 
terature in  which  it  shone  most  conspicuous,  than  sagacity  and 
tonodoe^  of  reflection  in  the  survey  of  his  general  character. 

As  a'ltragic  poet  he  is  distinguished  by  the  various  manners  (to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  painters)  which  he  adopted  at  diffei^nt 
periods  of  his  life.  In  his  earlier  years  he  displayed  that  obedience 
to  established  forms  and  received  opinions  which  has  before  been 
remarked  hi  him ;  and  his  first  manner  was  deeply  imbued  with 
bis  admiration  of  the  former  masters  of  the  stage,  particularly  of 
Racine.  Of  this  imitated  style  the  CEdipe  and  Mariamne  are 
cited  as  specimens.  But  success  did  not  attend  his,  early  efforts ; 
and  Zaire  gave  to  the  world  the  first  favourable  impression  of  his 
dramatic  genius. 

T  3  .  <  Ce 
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*  Ce  n'est  point  la  perfection  des  vers  de  Racine,  et  leur  ra61odieiis0 
douceur;  ce  n'est  pas  ce  soin,  ce  scrupule  dans  la  contexture  de  Tin- 
trigue,  ces  gradations  infinies  du  sentiment ;  ce  n'est  pas  non  plus  la 
haute  imagination  et  la  simplicite  de  Coriieille  ;  et  pourtanC  il  est  en 
Voltaire  quelque  chose  qui  ne  se  trouve  pas  dans  les  autres,  et  qu'on  y 
pourrait  regretter.  II  a  une  certaine  chaleur  de  passion,  un  abandon 
cntier,  une  verve  de  sentiment  qui  entraine  et  qui  emeut,  une  gr4ce 
qui  charme  et  qui  subjugue.  On  voit  que  des  vers,  tels  que  les  siens, 
ont  dA  ^tre  produits  par  Thorn  me  de  Timagination  la  plus  ardente;  et 
si  quelque  chose  peut  donner  Tid^e  d'un  auteur  en  proie  k  tout  I'eni- 
trement  de  la  passion  et  de  la  po^sie,  c'cst  un  ouvrage  tel  que  Zaire,  II 
est  impossible,  m6me  en  Texaminant  avec  reflexion,  de  ne  pas  ^tre 
frappe  de  ce  caract^re  de  force,  de  faciiite,  et  de  grice,  qui  distingue 
la  muse  tragique  de  Voltaire/ — p.  57. 

Voltaire's  failure  in  the  department  of  epic  poetry  is  confessed 
with  a  candour  which  we  do  not  often  observe  among  national 
critics^  but  for  which  this  author  deserves,  in  numerous  instances, 
the  highest  praise.  We  feel  ourselves,  perhaps,  on  that  account, 
the  more  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  elegant  eulogium  which 
he  has  pronounced  on  the  *  Poesies  fugitives,'  with  some  very  im- 
portant exceptions  indeed,  but  those  exceptions  are  as  delicately 
admitted  as  the  praise  is  gracefully  administered.  We  shall  cite 
one  remark  only,  which  merits  the  peculiar  attention  of  some 
of  our  own  humorous  writers.  *  La  gatte,  comme  le  sublime^ 
demaiide  une  sorte  de  naivete  et  de  bonne  foi.  £lie  ne  ressemblif 
pas  au  persiffiage  et  a  la  raillerie.' 

'  Voltaire^  historien,'  does  not  meet  from  this  sensible  writer 
with  that  measure  of  applause  which  some  even  of  our  own  coun« 
trymen  seem  inclined  to  confer  upon  him.  Vivacity  of  impres* 
sion  and  absence  of  reflection  form  nearly  the  exact  converse  of 
the  qualities  most  essential  to  the  historical  character ;  and  a  wri- 
ter so  perversely  gifted  for  the  office  which  he  assumes  must  natu- 
rally, in  the  same  proportion  that  he  amuses,  fail  to  instruct. 
Charles  the  Twelfth  is  pronounced  to  be  the  most  fortunate,  as  it 
was  the  earliest,  of  his  historical  essays.  '  La  reflexion  avait  pea 
de  prise  sur  la  vie  du  roi  de  Su^de ;  elle  en  eiit  m^me  d^truit  I'id- 
t^r^t.  II  fallait  de  la  rapidite  dans  le  recit,  et  des  couIeuVs  dcla- 
tantes.  La  counaissance  profonde  et  la  juste  appreciation  des 
hommes  ^taient  peu  n^cessaires,  quand  il  s'agissait  d'un  prince  qui 
s^^tait  montr^  tout  en  dehors.  II  n'y  avait  pas  de  grandes  concep- 
tions i  juger,  de  motifs  secrets  d  d^meler;  Charles  XII.  6taittout 
entier  dans  les  faits.  II  n'y  avait  qu'i  peindre,  et  c'6tait  un  des 
talens  de  Voltaire.' 

The  name  of  Montesquieu  has  sometimes  been  associated,  as  a 
member  of  the  grand  literary  conspiracy,  with  that  of  Voltaire. 
It  is  in  this  work  more  sensibly  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the 

gravity 
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gravity  of  his  character  and  the  regularity  of  his  life,  that  cele- 
brated author  exhibits  in  his  writingi}  some  remarkable  features  of 
the  age  to  which  he  belonged.  His  boldness  of  inquiry,  his  lean- 
ing to  paradox,  ^  ces  jugemeus  sur  les  moeurs,  les  lois,  les  institu- 
tions, ce  libertinage  d'opinion,  qui  attestent  i-la-fois  la  vivacit6,  la 
puissance,  et  Tim  prudence  de  Tesprit,'  are  principally  observable  in 
his  earliest  writings ;  and,  in  this  respect,  his  character  affords  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  the  extraordinary  being  whom  we 
fauve  just  been  contemplating.  Of  his  powers  of  raillery  it  is  said 
that  they  possess  more  bitterness  than  those  of  Voltaire,  and  are 
capable  of  producing  a  much  greater  effect,  being  levelled,  not  at 
die  surface,  but  at  the  very  foiuidations  of  things.  Yet  the  danger 
of  the  Lettres  Persanes  is  contined  to  the  most  superficial  class 
i>f  readers :  amidst  all  the  errors  of  the  work,  the  traces  of  a  noble 
and  elevated  mind  are  constantly  discernible. 

The  high  and  important  situation  which  Montesquieu  sustained 
in  after  life,  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects  upon  his  charac- 
ter and  conduct.  He  was  gifted  with  a  mind  to  feel  all  the  respou- 
■ibility  both  of  his  native  and  of  his  acquired  dignities.  His  was 
not  that  dangerous  independence  which  men,  exclusively  attached,  to 
literary  pursuits,  make  it  their  boast  to  assume ;  ^  il  ne  vivait  pas 
loin  des  affaires,  et  n'habitait  pas  ce  nionde  th^orique  oik  les  6cri- 
•  vainsne  trouvent  rien  de  positif  qui  puisse  les  ramener  a  la  raisou 
et  au'vrai,  quahd  ils  viennent  k  s*en  ^carter.'  In  his  retirement  he 
did  not  associate  with  the  literary  ciicles  of  his  time,  but  ^  se  con- 
sacra  tout  entier  ^  6tudier,  en  philosophe,  les  lois  qu'il  connaissait 
dejd  comme  magistrat.'  Under  circumstances  such  as  tliese  he  pro- 
duced that  work  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  proudest 
monument  of  his  age  and  nation.  Its  character  is  beautifullynllus* 
trated  by  a  comparison  drawn  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Plu*- 
tarch's  parallels. 

VCe  n'est  pas  cette  haute  eloquence  de;  Bossuet  planant  au-dessus 
des  empires,  jetarit  un  regard  d'aigle  sur  leurs  revolutions  et  sur  leurs 
debris,  se  plapant  comnie  spectateur  au-dessus  de  la  nature  humaine 
pour  chercher  les  voies  de  la  Providence.  II  n'y  a  rien  Ik  qui  soit  utile 
on  applicable  au  bien  des  hommes  et  k  la  police  des  societ^s.  On  y 
appread  k  dedaigner,  par  une  sublime  exaltation,  les  plus  vastes  6v^ne- 
mens  de  ce  xnonde,  pour  ne  songer  qu'k  un  autre  avenir.  Mais  un 
autre  genre  d'honneur  e&t  d(i  k  celui  qui  ofFre  des  le9ons  praticables,, 
ct  qui  trouve  le  point  pr6cis  oii  les  principes  des  choses  se  rattachent  a 
la  fois  aux  details  positifs  de  la  politique,  et  k  la  connaissance  generate 
ct  ^levee  des  homines,  de  leurs  vertus,  de  leurs  viceg,  de  leurs  divers 
tendances.  C'est  Ik  le  caiactfere  du  livre  de  Montesquieu.  On  se 
plait  k  voir  une  kme  superieure,  aniraant  par  la  grandeur  de  ses  vues  la 
meditation  des  regies  textuelles  qui  nous  gouvernent.  Oh  6prouve 
Icmt  le  chahne  de  cette  chaleur,  qui  regne  dans  la  region  id^ale  de  la 
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philosophic,  et  en  mPrne  temps  uii  esprit  applicable  se  monlre  loujoi 
ii  travers  I'fclat  des  idees  g^nerales  ou  des  peintures  eloqueiites.' — p. 

That  love  of  virtue  which,  notwithstanding  his  love  of  paradox, 
is  so  conspicuous  in  his  earlier  works,  a  sentiment  possessing, 
when  connected  with  aii  ardent  spirit,  all  the  force  and  character 
of  a  passion, '  cette  passion  pour  la  justice,  cette  haine  ^clair^ 
despotisme,  C[ui  ne  se  r^pand  pas  en  values  declamations,  4]ui  < 
mHe  avec  is^ctt^  tout  ce  qui  pent  y  entiainer  les  peuples,  qui 
d^montre  toutes  les  infamies  et  toutes  lea  absurdit^j,  tantot  avec 
raiNOD  i]ui  juge,  tant6t  avec  le  sentiment  qui  s'indigne,'  is  accompa- 
nied iu  the  writings  of  Montesquieu  by  moderation  and  wisdom 
rarely  found  in  union  wilb  so  large  a  share  of  native  enthusiasm ; 
andy  if  he  has  occasionally  given  too  free  scope  to  sentiments 
which  were  misapplied  by  the  spirit  of  a  licentious  and  revolution- 
ary age,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  times  in  which  he  wrote 
were  apparently  those  of  the  profoundest  tranquillity,  when  the 
establishments,  to  the  subversion  of  which  the  authority  of  bis 
name  has  since  been  made  to  contribute,  were  not  only  yet  unsha- 
ken, but  appeared  to  be  built  on  foiindalions  the  moat  secure  and 
immovable.  He  could  have  little  imagined  that  in  holding  up  to 
admiration  the  laws  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  he  was  furnishing 
a  pretence  for  demolishing  the  constitutions  of  modern  Europe. 
The  French  revolution  presents,  as  it  were,  an  everlasting  barrier 
between  the  times  which  have  passed,  and  thoae  which  preceded  it. 
The  historical  lessons  with  which  we  are  fumished  on  this  side  the 
boundary,  place  us  on  a  vantage-ground  which  it  will  be  our  own 
faidt  if  we  do  not  improve  as  tur  as  we  are  capable;  but,  in  es- 
timating the  conduct  of  those  who  were  diflerentlv  circumstanced, 
common  candour  and  honesty  rlemaud  that  we  should  descend  from 
our  eminence  and  reduce  our  own  experience  to  the  level  of  their 
conditioa- 

'  Qui  entreprendrait  rhtstoire  de  la  vauile  en  France,  dicouvii- 
rait  bientot  une  grande  partie  des  causes  de  la  r^volntiou  que  la 
France  a  tprouvfe.'  Tliis  observation,  however  satirical  in  ap- 
pearance, is  admirably  just  and  profound.  Frederic  of  Prussia  is, 
by  the  sect  of  MyslLis  before  alluded  to,  always  set  up  as  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  revolutionary  conspiracy;  in  other  words,  his 
own  royal  vanity,  and  the  encouragement  which  it  induced  him  to 
bestow  on 'the  vanity  of  others,  may  be  considered  as  among  the 
principal  sources  of  all  the  mischief  that  can  fairly  be  attributed 
to  the  agency  of  misapplied  genius  and  talnit.  '  I.e  plus  illustrc 
des  souvferains,  recherchant  Tamiti^  d'un  po^te,  il  y  avait  la  d?  quoi 
exciter  I'orgueil  des  litterateurs.  They  beheld  in  imagiiialion  the 
revival  of  those  days  in  which  tlie  sages  of  Greece  were  invited  Xo 
the  courts  of  Lings  to  give  connsel,  and  to  the  assemblies  of  ^« 
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people  to  make  kws.  From  thsit  moment  nothing  could  arrest 
their  soaring  spirit;  their  dominion  became  universal;  morals, 
politics,  religion,  all  were  submitted  to  their  revision;  nor  was 
their  hope  frustrated;  the  glory  and  importance  of  the  French 
writers  went  on  continually  increasing ;  and  from  the  farthest  ^cor- 
ners of  the  north,  messengers  were  sent  to  do  them  homage  and  to 
entreat  the  honour  of  their  attendance/ 

Yet  let  us  be  just,  proceeds  our  critic,  nor  attribute  to  the  vanity 
of  authorship,  powerful  as  the  principle  has  proved,  a  lai^er  por- 
tion of  the  general  mischief  than  may  fairly  be  derived  from  it : — 
the  infamous  corruptions  of  tlie  court  and  oF  the  ministers,  the  in- 
dolent and  selfish  character  of  the  sovereign  (Lewis  XV.)  the  as- 
cendancy of  female  influence,  and  of  profligate  and  low  intrigue,  in 
all  the  affairs  of  state, — '  voili  cert^s  des  garans  bien  plus  terribles  ~ 
d'une  revolution  que  ne  I'^taient  des  philosophes  orgueilleux  et  im- 
prudens;  et  la  guerre  de  sept  ans  nous  a  approch6s  de  la  catas* 
trpphe  plus  que  I'Encyciopedie.' 

The  general  characters  of  the  work  which  has  just  been  named> 
and  of  the  principal  authors  who  contributed  their  labours  to  its 
completion,  follow  in  review;  and  it  is  observed,  (we  have  no 
doubt  with  perfect  justice,)  that  the  ill-directed  interference  of  the 
government,  (which,  however,  had  sufficient  cause  for  alarm,)  con- 
tributed in  a  great  degree  both  to  the  imperfections,  and  to  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  the  publication.  Writers  w^o  might  have 
given  a  contrary  bias  to  many  of  its  most  pernicious  aiticles,  were 
perhaps  deterred  by  the  fulminated  censures,  while  those,  whose  opi- 
nions might  have  been  softened  by  encouragement,  or  changed  by 
flattery,  were  provoked  to  decided  hostility,  and  employed,  as  a  w'ea- 
pmi  of  vengeance,  that  work,  of  which  the  original  design  was  not 
only  harmless,  but  in  the  highest  degree  meritorious.  Thus  the 
Encyclop^e  was  converted  from,  what  it  might,  and  ought  to 
have  beeOi  a  splendid  monument  of  the  state  of  art  and  science  at  the 
time  of  its  production,  to  a  mere  party  engine,  and  one  (it  must  be 
acknowledged)  of  iio  inconsiderable  power  and  efficacy. 

The  mention  of  the  '  Discours  pr61iminaire,'  a  considerable  work 
in  itselfy  and  of  very  various,  merit,— ^the  acknowledged  perform* 
ance  of  d'Alembert,  leads  to  a  highly  interesting  and  able  discus- 
.sion  respecting  the  modern  science  of  metaphysics,  as  built  on  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  ideas.  The  debasing  and  materializing 
tendency  of  'this  system  is  finely  opposed  to  the  more  noble  con- 
templation of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  exemplified  in  the  works  of  the 
older  metaphysicians, — of  Descartes,  Pascal,  Mallebranche,  and 
Leibnitz.  *'  The  philosophy  of  the  encyclop<3distes  took  possession 
Qf  Locke's  principles,  and  pushed  them  to  their  extremest  conse- 
quences ;* 
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quences;'  and  hence,  by  some  superficial  writers,  Locke  him* 
self  has  of  late  days  been  classed  among  the  Conspirators. 

Condillac  is  considered  as  the  chief  of  this  French  school  of  phi- 
losophy ;  and,  among  the  disciples  of  his  sect,  Bonnet  has  the  me- 
rit of  having  greatly  refined  and  improved  the  system,  and  pui^d  it 
of  many  of  its  grossest  errors.     '  His  whole  life,'  says  our  author, 

*  was  agitated  by  the  earnest  endeavour  to  reconcile  this  favourite 
theory  with  his  religious  belief;  and  nothing  has  more  effectually 
demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  attaining  the  end  which  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  by  the  road  which  he  has  chosen  to  follow/ 

The  few  remarks  which  we  find  on  the  literary  characters  of 
d'Alembert  and  Diderot  are  distinguished  for  their  good  sense  and 
general  utility.  Of  the  former,  after  making  all  just  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  mathematical  talent,  it  is  observed  that,  in  any  other 
age,  he  would  have  been  contented  with  the  reputation  which  that 
talent  might  obtain ;  but  vanity,  the  presiding  daemon  of  the  18th 
century,  was  his  ruin  ;  in  other  words,  ^  Ten  vie  de  se  montrer  uni- 
versel  fit  de  lui  un  litterateur  assez  froid.' 

Vanity  was  also  the  ruin  of  Diderot,  though  not  in  the  same 
way. 

*  II  fut  douS  d'une  dme  ardente  et  desordonnee,  Mais  c'fetait  un  felt 
sans  aliment,  et  le  talent  dent  il  a  donne  quelques  indices,  n'a  repd 
aucane  application  enti^re/ — *  Un  caract^re  tel  que  le  sien  a  tout  per- 
du en  adoptant  la  philosophie  h,  laquelle  il  s'attacha/ — '  Au  total,  Di- 
derot fut  uh  ecrivain  funeste  k  la  litterature  comme  k  la  morale.  II 
devint  le  modMe  de  ces  hommes  froids  et  vuides,  qui  apprirent  a  son 
c'cole  comme  on  pouvait  se  battre  les  Bancs  pour  se  donner  de  la  verv<i 
dans  les  mots,  sans  avoir  un  foyer  interieur  de  pensee  et  de  sentiment*' 
— p.  141. 

Helvetius  is  characterized  as  a  faithful  disciple  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  his  age ;  and  his  work  is  noticed  as  one  which  owed  all  its 
celebrity  to  the  foolish  persecution  which  it  excited.  He  collected 
his  opinions  at  random  from  the  conversation  of  all  around  him^ 
and  then  set  about  reducing  them  into  a  system ;  but  his  under- 
standing was  neither  comprehensive  nor  strong  enough  to  accom- 
plish the  taski — *  Singuliers   mat^riaux,'  well  may  we  exclaim^ 

*  pour  un  ouvrage  philosophique !' 

But  we  may  be  spared  the  labour  of  minutely  examining  the  in- 
dividuals, while  the  characteristics  of  the  genus  are  so  fully  deline- 
ated as  in  the  picture  before  our  eyes.  *  Ce  ne  sont,'  says  our 
author,  with  reference  to  the  portraiture  of  ancient  philosophy 
which  he  has  just  presented  to  our  contemplation  : — 

'  Ce  ne  sont  plus  des  hommes  s6rieux,  ^rudits,  nourris  de  r6flexiba 
et  d'etude,  cherchant  un  point  de  vue  general,  procedant  avec  methode, 
s'efforpant  de  former  un  cyst^me  dont  toutes  les  parties  soient  bien 

coordonnees. 
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coordonnfees.  Ce  sont  des  6crivains  vivant  au  milieu  d'une  society  frivole, 
animes  de  son  esprit,  organesde  ses  opinions,  excitant  etpartageantun 
entliousiasme  qui  s'appliquait  a  la  fois  aux  choses  les  plus  futiles  et 
aux  objets  les'  plus  s6rieux ;  jugeant  de.  tout  avec  facilite,  conforme- 
ment  h.  des  impressions  rapides  et  momentanees  ;  s'enqu^rant  peu  des 
questions  qui  avaient(3te  autrefois  debattues;  dedaigneux  du  passfe  etde 
Terudition ;  enclins  k  un  doute  leger,  qui  n'6tait  point  Tindecision  pbi- 
losophique,  mais  bien  plut6t  un  parti  pris  d  avance  de  ne  point  croire. 
Enfin,  le  nom  de  philosophe  ne  tut  jamais  accorde  k  meilleur  marche. 
Lorsqu'on  reproche  aux  auteurs  de  cette  epoque  d'avoir  soutenu  un 
syst^rae  et  des  principes  destructeurs,  on  les  calomnie  sous  un  rapport; 
sous  un  autre,  on  Icur  donne  un  eloge  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  merite.  On  peut 
cbmbattre,  avec  indignation,  Hobbes  ou  Spinosa.  lis  ont  un  but  di- 
rect, une  intention  marqu6e,  ils  se  prt^sentent  avec  des  armes  dans  la 
cam'^re,  ils  ofFrent  prise,  on  sait  k  qui  Ton  k  affaire.  Mais  la  philoso- 
phic du  dix-huiti^me  si^cle,  puisqu'on  a  adopte  ce  nom,  ne  pourra  ja- 
mais former  une  doctrine  textuelle  ;  on  ne  pourra  jamais  ^tre  repu  k 
.citer  un  ecrivain,  pour  prouver  que  cette  philosophic  avait  un  projct 
certain  et  des  principes  reconnus.  Tous  ces  litterateurs  n'avaient  aucun 
accord  entr'eux.  lis  avaient  meme  si  peu  I'idee  d'un  resultat  quclcon- 
que,  qu'k  les  prendre  chacun  en  particulier,  il  n'en  est  pas  un  qui  ne 
se  soit  contredit  sans  cesse.  Leur  vanite,  leur  amour  du  succes  les  em- 
pfechait  plus  encore  que  le  genre  de  leurs  Etudes,  de  former  une  secte. 
Nul  ne  se  sentait  ni  respect,  ni  deference  pour  un  autre;  nul  ne,se 
serait  avoue  a  lui-mcme  son  inferiorite.  Ce  zele  pour  la  v6ritc,  cet  en- 
tbousiasme  p(»ur  le  g6nie,  tous  ces  sentimens  desinteresses  qui  font  les 
•ectes  et  les.  partis,  n'etaient  plus  de  ce  tems-la.  Quelle  difference  en- 
^WJ  Voltaire  trafiquant  de  louangesavec  tous  les  ^crivainsde  son  siecle, 
etun  v^ncrabfe  philosophe  environne  de  disciples  avides  de  ses  paroles  et 
■dmirateurs  de  ses  vertus,  regnant  sur  eux  par  le  pouvoir  du  discours 
€t  de  Texemple !' — p.  153. 

We  must  pass  over  some  excellent  observations  on  the  historical 
and  antiquarinu  writers,  and  on  the  degree  and  manner  in  M'hich 
they  were  severally  infected  by  tlie  prevailing  tendency  of  the  age, 
10  order  to  devote  the  little  space  which  is  left  us  to  him  who 
was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  men  of 
genius  whom  the  eighteenth  century  produced.  If  any  one  of  them 
possessed  an  influence  peculiarly  his  own — if  any  one  followed  an 
impulse  originating  exclusively  in  himself,  that  honour  Is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  Rousseau. 

*  Tandis  que  les  autres  recevaient  toutes  les  influences  de  la  societe, 
participaient  aux  mceurs  et  aux  opinions  repandues  dans  le  public,  s*ef- 
ibrjraicnt  de  lui  plaire  en  se  conformant  k  son  esprit;  Rousseau  ressen- 
tit  tous  ces  effets  d'une  autre  mani^re,  Leur  action  s'exerjait  sur  lui, 
comme  un  poids  qui  I'oppressait  sans  Tentrainer.  Son  talent,  au  milieu 
detelles  circonstances,  en  contracta  quelque  chose  de  plus  individuel, 
fet  cons^quenunent  de  plus  profond  et  plus  persuasif.     Aussi  sa  gloire 

a-t-elle 
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a-t-elle  ^te  plus  grande  et  plus  flatteuse.    Les  autres  sont  parvenus  k 
plaire ;  Rousseau  a  excite  renthousiasme/ — p.  167. 

The  dangers  of  Rousseau's  philosophy  are  appreciated  with  e(|ual 
force  and  justice.  The  vanity  of  other  authors  was  all  from  with- 
out: that  by  which  Rousseau  was  actu^ted^  deriving  no  nourish* 
ment  from  abroad^  sought  its  aliment  in  his  own  soul,  where  it  per- 
petually corroded  his  happiness.  '  Tout  dans  la  soci6te  bleese  de 
telles  caract^res ,  ils  ne  savent  se  soumettre  k  rien,  pas  m^me  k  la 
force  des  choses.  La  n^cessit^  non  seulement  les  afflige,  mais  les 
hirmilie.'  Thus^  living  in  a  state  of  voluntary  banishment  from 
society^  and  almost  from  human  nature  itself,  it  happens  that^  even 
with  the  purest  professions,  and,  perhaps,  intentions,  he  has  done 
more  harm  to  the  world  than  almost  any  other  that  can  be  named, 
— ^  que,  tout  en  ressentant  avec  enthousiasme  I'amour  de  la  vertu 
et  de  la  justice,  tout  en  voulant  y  exciter  les  autres,  il  a  6brahl£  ce 

?ui  sert  de  base  k  la  vertu  et  k  la  justice,  le  sentiment  du  devoir, 
/'est  Id,  a  ce  qu'il  nous  parait,  le  vice  de  sa  philosophic.' 
The  sense  of  moral  obligation  was,  in  fact,  that  to  which  he 
was  individually  a  stranger ;  and  it  is  only  the  natural  consequence 
of  his  peculiar  situation  acting  on  his  peculiar  character,  that  his 
system  of  morality  is  as  little  practicable  as  would  be  a  system  of 
politics  invented  by  one  who  had  always  lived  in  a  state  of  s^vi^ 
independence.  Hie  one  wouW  have  no  idea,  from  experience,  of 
the  necessity  of  sacrificing  a  portion  of  his  natural  prerogatives  for 
the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  remainder  :  nor  could  the  other  wUr 
mit  the  expediency  of  confining  our  sentiments  and  affections  witfam 
certain  prescribed  limits,  beyond  which  they  not  only  tend  to  th« 
injury  and  oppression  of  others,  but  re-act  with  double  violence 
on  the  unhappy  being  who  has  irregularly  indulged  them. 

i 

*  II  voulut  fairc  marcher  J'homme  a  la  vertu,  non  par  respect  pour 
les  devoirs,  mais  par  un  clan  libre  et  passionne :  une  telle  route  est  nal 
sAre,  il  en  est  peu  qui  ne  sy  e^arent.'  *  C'est  une  chose  particHli^ 
aux  terns  civilists  que  ces  caractcres  nourris  d'iliusions,  qui,  en  s'isolant 
des  circonstances  rcelles,  vivent  dans  les  sentimens  les  plus  sublimes* 
Leur  t^te  est  exaltee,  ils  ressentent  avec  une  merveilleuse  vivacite  la 
passion  du  bien;  leur  imagination  ne  voit  rien  que  de  pur,  ne  conn^t 
riea  de  raauvais.  Mais  ils  ont  dedaigno  les  voies  tracees,  n'ont  point 
regardc  le  devoir  comme  sacre,  et  ils  marchent  d'erreurs  en  erreun 
sans  m6me  les  appercevoir.  Comme  en  eux-mcmes  ils*  cpmuvent  les 
mouvemens  les  plus  vertueux,  avec  une  force  extreme,  ils  ne  peuvent 
se  croife  coupables.  Les  sentimens  leur  paraissent  avoir  plus  de  r^ 
lite  que  les  actions.  Rousseau,  au  milieu  de  sa  vie  impure,  se  croyait 
le  plus  vertueux  des  hommes  ;  il  voulait  se  presenter  devant  le  tribunal 
de  Dieu  ses  livres  h  la  main,  et  pensait  qu  on  trouverait  dans  leui9 
pages  de  quoi  compcnser  toutes  ses  iUutes. 

'  Cett6 
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*  Cette  disposition  influe  sensiblement  sur  la  nature  du  talent.— 
L'homme  dont  la  vie  marche  d'accord  avec  ses  sentimens,  les  exprime 
simplement  et  sans  eiforts;  il  y  a  dans  ses  paroles,  tant  elev6es  qu*elles 
puissent  ^tre,  quelque  chose  d'assure  et  de  positif  qui  penetre  et  qui  en- 
traine.  Celui  dontia  vertu  n'  existe  que  dans  Timagination  s'echauffe 
davantage;  il  s'enivrede  ses  paroles,  et  sV  attache  dautant  plus  qu« 
c*est  son  seul  bien  ;  il  ne  manque  pas  de  verit6,  ce  sont  bien  des  senti- 
ment sinc^res  qu'il  exprime ;  c'est  bien  son  ame  qui  r6v61e  son  Amotion 
^  la  n6tre.  II  nous  persuade,  il  nous  remue  ;  cependant  nous  entre- 
voyons,  sans  nous  en  rendre  corapte,  quelque  contradiction.  Nous  * 
ne  nous  reposons  pas  avec  pleine  confiance  dans  ses  discours;  il  est 
vrai,  mais  il  n^estplus  simple.  Ce  dernier  caract^re  dugfenie,  qui  fait 
son  charme  ^temel,  lui  manque.  £t  Rousseau  se  trouve  par  Ih.  bien 
loin  de  Teloquence  de  Bossuet/ — p.  172,  &c. 

Tliese  ffeneral  observations  will  be  found  to  apply  to  each  of 
Rousseau's  principal  works.  Romance  acquired  an  entirely  new 
character,  in  his  hands.  In  his  H6Ioise  we  are  not  to  look  for 
the  portraiture  of  men  such  as  they  appear  in  our  eyes.  Mau 
seldom  reveals  to  others  the  secret  springs  and  motives  of  his  soul, 
unless  they  are  betrayed  by  a  sudden  and  involuntary  emotion. 
*  Some  sense  of  bashful ness,  some  fear  of  being  Uriisunderstood/ 
urges  him  to  keep  this  portion  of  himself  to  himself;  and  it  is  this 
very  hidden  part  of  the  soul  which  Rousseau  has  undertaken  to  re- 
present. *  Les  lettres  de  Julie  ne  renferment  pas  ce  qui  se  dit ; 
mais  on  y  trouve  ce  qu'on  a  senti  sans  }e  dire.'  The  defects  at- 
tendant on  this  mode  of  writing  are  numerous.  The  most  glaring 
of  them  is  the  tedious  uniformity  of  a  style  always  employed  in  de* 
lineating,  even  in  their  minutest  details,  what  the  author  calls  des 
impressions  exalt6es.  ^  Rien  ne  se  repose ;  jamais  des  paroles 
simples  ne  viennent  replacer  le  lecteur  dans  la  nature  habituelle.' 
Another  defect  of  the  work  is  its  foolish  pretension  to  the  character 
of  a  course  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the  pedantry  into  which  this 
pretension  betrays  the  author.  But  to  the  reader  of  just  moral 
taste  and  feeling,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  obvious  and  disgusting 
than  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  criticism. 

*  Remarquons  aussi  que  pour  donner  h,  la  femme  ce  langage  profond 
et  pas$ionn^,  cette  connaissance  des  impressions  qu'elle  ^prouve,  cette 
appreciation  de  leur  force,  cette  inquietude  sur  leur  resuitat,  il  a  fallu 
Jut  6ter  les  charmes  de  la  pudeur,  de  Tignorance  de  soi-m^me,  de 
I'abandon  iuvolontaire,  et  la  priver  par  Ik  de  la  nioitic  des  graces  de 
son  sexe.' 

Tlie  observations  on  Rousseau's  system  of  education  are  excel- 
lent. '  II  6tait  tout  simple  que  Rousseau,  s'occupant  de  l'6duca- 
tion,  vottl&t  Clever  I'enfant,  non  pour  la  soci^t^,  mais  contre  It 
soci^ti.'    No  part  of  his  system  is  more  obviously  hurtful,  and  yet 

none 
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none  has  been  more  generally  pursued  and  reduced  into  practice, 
than  the  principle  of  disguise  or  deception, — *  cette  m^thode'  (as  it 
is  here  happily  expressed^  *  de  jouer  la  coinfedie  avec  les  enfans/ — 
of  directing  their  inclinations  instead  of  enforcing  their  obedience, 
of  leading  them  to  virtue  by  paths  covered  with  flowers,  and  to  sci- 
ence by  the  road  of  amusement, — of  honeying  the  lips  of  the  cup 
instead  of  teaching  that  the  draught  is  indeed  bitter,  but  that  it  mu^ 
be  swallowed.  *  U  ne  faut  pas  avoir  pour  Teufant  plus  de  com-, 
plaisance  que  la  nature  n'a  pour  Thonime.'  Besides,  the  child  is 
not  so  easily  deceived  as  we  fancy ;  and  when  it  has  ouce  discovered 
tlie  fraud,  all  is  lost. 

Another  powerfid  consideration  against  this  and  all  similar  sys- 
tems of  education,  we  shall  give  in  the  author's  own  words.  After 
all  that  has  been  said  for  and  against  public  schools,  more  is  ad« 
vanced  in  their  favour  from  this  single  argument  of  necessity  than 
in  whole  volumes  of  reasoning. 


*  Une  autre  consideration  s'61^ve  contre  lous  ces  syst6mes  d'educa- 
tion;  lis  ne  sent  pas  appliquables  k  r^ducation  publique;  par  cond- 
qucnty  ils  sent  inutiles.  On  pourrait  soutenir,  avec  une  grande  proba- 
bility, que  r^ducation  publique  est  essentiellement  la  meilleure,  mais 
ii  est  clair  du  moins  qu'elle  est  n^cessaire  pour  le  plus  grand  nombre. 
Car  une  g^n^ration  enti^re  ne  peut  pas  ^tre  occupee  k  clever  la  sui- 
vante,  pour  qii'k  son  tour  celle-ci  se  charge  d'en  instruire  une  autre ; 
ce  serait  cultiver  sans  cesse  en  ne  recueillant  jamais.* — p.  179. 

It  is,  as  far  as  we  remember,  an  original  observation  which  our 
author  has  made  on  the  moral  tendency  of  the  Emile ;  that  it  is 
founded  entirely  on  thfe  principle  of  self-interest ; — *  d  une  fagon 
peut-fetre  encore  pkis  speciale  qu'  Helv^tius.'  '  One  might  expect 
this,'  he  add^,  ^  froni  one  who  was  always  defective  in  benevolence 
towards  his  fellow-creatures — but  it  is  rendered  singular  by  the 
contrast  which  it  affords  to  the  Cartesian  philosophy  on  which  bia 
^'  Confession  of  Faith"  is  grounded.'  With  regard,  however,  to 
the  religion  of  Rousseau,  it  partakes  of  tlie  same  character  as  his 
morality.  *  On  peut  ^tre  sans  cesse  agit6  par  ces  nobles  pens6es, 
sans  que  les  actions  s'en  ressenteut. — £n  examinant  Rousseau,  on 
voit  qu'il  y  a  de  I'analogie  entre  une  religion  sans  culte,  et  une  vertv 
^>uis  pratique.' 

The  political  works  of  Rousseau,  and  the  sound  practical  reflec- 
tions which  they  call  forth  from  this  sensible  writer,  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  slightly  treated,  and  we  have  not  now  leisure  to  inve^ 
tigate  them  with  the  attention  which  they  deserve.  Of  the  former, 
however,  the  tendency  is  pretty  generally  understood,  and  may  be 
/explained  by  a  reference  to  the  character  already  given  of  the  au- 
thor's mind. 

Oa 
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On  that,  most  extraordinary  of  all  his  productions,  that,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  title  of  his  Confessions,  we  meet  with  a  remark 
equally  just  and  ingenious.  It  is  assuredly  a  singular  phenomenon 
that  a  man  should  undertake  to  win  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
posterity,  by  exposing  a  character  full  of  ignoble  details  and  unpar- 
donable errors ;  and  it  is  yet  more  surprising  that  such  an  under- 
taking should  have  succeeded.  *  C'est  bien  Id  ce  qui  prouve  com- 
l)ien  est  puissante  sur  le  coeur  de  lliomme  la  peinture  d'une  im- 
pression Vive  et  r6elle ;  quelle  sympathie  elle  excite  en  lui,  et  comr 
ment  elle  6tablit,  entre  celui  qui  parle  et  celui  qui  ecoute,  des  rap- 

S)rts  si  intimes  que  Tun  eprouve  bient6t  ce  que  Tautre  a  6prouve/ 
ut  whatever  advantages  are  gained  oyer  the  imagination,  they  are 
soon  dissipated  by  reflection — it  is  not  long  before  we  discover  the 
selfish  principle  concealed  beneath  this  appearance  of  simplicity 
and  frankness.  ^  Enfin,  on  se  r6pent  de  s'^tre  ainsi  calomnie  en 
ne  se  croyant  pas  meilleur  qu'un  tel  homme ;  on  congoit  bien  toutes 
sea  fautes,  mais  on  ne  les  pardonne  plus ;  et  on  ne  confpnd  plus 
des  explications  avec  des  excuses.' 

From  moral  philosophy,  our  author  turns  to  the  study  of  nature  ; 
,  and  Buffon  receives  his  share  of  homage  as  fourth  in  the  tetrarchy 
to  which  the  realm  of  literature  was  in  his  time  subject, — as  the 
worthy  associate  of  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  and  Voltaire.  We 
regret  that  the  space  already  devoted  to  subjects  which  appeared  to 
us  of  more  general  interest,  as  reflecting  more  vividly  the  charac- 
ter of  the  age,  excludes  us  from  that  which  we  should  otherwise 
have  gladly  devoted  to  our  author's  criticisms  on  the  state  of  natur 
ral  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  historical  and  poetical  composition^ 
and  generally  of  the  belles  lettres  and  miscellaneous  literature  of 
the  period  which  he  undertakes  to  analyze.  The  reader  will  find 
every  page  of  the  work  abounding  with  observations  equally  dis-^ 
tinguishable  for  good  sense  and  good  taste  with  those  to  which  we 
have  more  particularly  directed  his  attention. 

We  have  levied  large  contributions  (and  indeed  we  promised  no 
less  at  the  commencement  of  our  article)  on  this  little,  but  ani- 
mated, sensible,  and  instructive  performance.  If  our  conduct  re^ 
quires  any  defence,  we  shall  be  content  to  rest  it  on  the  extreme 
rarity  of  the  combination  presented  to  our  view, — a  combination 
which,  when  it  does  occur,  leaves  little  more  to  be  wished  for  in 
the  productions  of  human  genius, — the  union  of  all  those  agreeable 
and  captivating  qualities  of  style  which  are  the  peculiar  province 
of  French  writers,  with  that  clear  and  unbiassed  judgment,  that 
profound  and  habitual  reflection,  which  we  are  apt  to  attribute  al* 
most  exclusively  to  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  our  own  countrymen. 
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Art.  Til,  Jn  Historical  Sketch  of  the  last   Years  of  the  Re^ 
of  Gustavus  Adolpkus  the  I^'th,    late  King  of  Sseden. 
1812. 
'T^HE  volume  before  us  may  be  regarded  rs  an  appeal   i 
-*■    bv  tlic  principal  actors  in  the  lale  Swedish  revolution  t 
judgment  of  Europe  and  of  posterity.     It  advances,  indeed,  no 
open  cluim  to  oflicial  importance ;  but  there  is  in  every  part  of  it  a 
sort  of  diplomatic  lone   which  appears  to  stamp  its  origin,  nor, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  press  id  Sweden,  is  it  likely 
that  iny  publication  on  such  a  subject  would  liave  appeared  except 
bj  authority.     As  the  formal  justiti cation,  tlierefore,  of  the  present 
government,  it  acquires  a  degree  of  interest  which  its  merits,  as  a 
composition,  or  llie  amount  of  information  contained  in  it,  would, 
of  themselves,  have  been  unable  to  confer.     Those,  in  truth,  who 
compare  the  present  unadorned  and  meagre  narrative  with  '  the 
<g[oriou3  task'  of  Milton  on  an  almost  similar  occasion,  vill  be  apt 
I  'to  lament  the  degeneracy  of  modem  eloquence,  or  to  wonder  at 
I -'die  apathy  of  modem  observers.     Revolutions  which,  in  fonner 
I  4xjs,  would  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  half  the  thinking  part 
r;of  Europe,  elicited  whole  reams  of  authorities,  and  whole  cohorts 
I  "of  civilians  and  divines,  are  now  consigned  almost  unheeded  to  llie 
r  common  receptacle  of  broken  treaties  and  ministerial  correspon* 
L  ilence ;  and  the  banishment  of  a  sovereign  prince,  the  cxclusiun 
of  his  guiltless  offspring  from  their  father's  crown,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  that  crown  and  of  three  millions  of  subjects  to  a  foreign 
soldier  of  fortune,  have  past  before  our  eyes  as  events  of  hardly 
Bufficient  importance  for  a  German  tragedy  or  a  school  boy's  theme. 
It  is,  doubtless,  a  natural  and  a  necessary  consequence  of  those 
trauscendant  horrors  which,  of  late.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
I  ^contemplate,   that  we  are  so  little  affected  by  these  occurreiices. 
'Nor  in  the  midst  of  our  own  alarms  and  piivations,  of  the  agonies 
of  expiring  enipires,  and  the  ciy  of  blood  and  desolation  which  is 
I  gone  up  from  the  face  of  the  universal  earth,  have  we  much  srm- 
'   ^athy  or  attentiou  to  spare  for  revolutions  which  have  had  no  sen- 
nble  influence  on  the  great  quarrel  of  mankind.     Some  there  are, 
indeed,  who.  whatever  they  may  think  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
unfortunate  Gustavus  has  been  treated,  will  derive  a  rertaiu  degree 
of  salisfactioQ  from  reflecting  on   the  triumph  of  tliose  principles 
of  mutual  responsibUity  and  niutuai  duty  which,  by  instmcting 
lovereigns,  have  an  undoubted  tendency  to  strengthen  their  legi- 
timate ainhority-    Those  doctrines  of  natural  freedom  and  rcsis- 
tuace  to  tyranny  which,  two  hundred  vears  ago,  were  regarded  as 
purely  speculative,  are  now  placed,  by  the  common  consent  and 
reasoD  of  mankind,  among  those  axioms  which  are  not  to  be  di»- 
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GUBsed  because  tliey  have  ceased  to  be  contradicted.  Formerly, 
it  was  necessary  to  prove  resistance  lawful  as  a  general  principle ; 
It  18  now  considered  as  sufficient  to  make  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  world  that  the  particular  instance  under  discussion  has 
been  necessary  or  expedient ;  and  it  is  to  prove  this  expedience 
hnd  necessity  in  the  case  of  Sweden,  that  the  present  work  is  offer- 
ed "to  the  pubUc. 

•  '^ITie  manner  in  which  this  is  attempted  is,  by  the  statement 
of  many  instances  of  bad  policy  and  weakness,  of  unconstitu-' 
tional  practices  very  few,  and  of  cruelty  and  oppression  none  at 
idl,  exhibited  by  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  nionarchs, '  ipore  re- 
markable, through  many  hundred  years,  for  udent,  eccentricity,  and 
Romantic  adventure,  than  any,  perhaps,  which  ancient  or  modem 
history  has  produced.  A  change  of  dynasty  has  taken  place  in 
Sweden  in  consequence  of  events  which,  in  England,  would  have 
been  sufficiently  remedied  by  a  change  of  ministry.  NcJr  is  this 
all ;  it  was  the  ministry  themselves  on  whom,  with  us,  the  blame 
of  the  obnoxious  measures  would  have  rested,  who,  instead  of  re- 
signing their  places,  obliged  their  sovereign  to  abdicate  his  own. 
Kg  change  took  place  in  any  of  the  departments  of  government, 
BO  favourite  was  disgraced,  no  obno2iious  individual  in  danger,  and 
die  dismissal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  at  any  period  of  the  French  Revohition, 
would  have  e^^cited  far  more  disturbance  and  alarm  in  Europe  than 
^n»  occasioned  by  the  imprisonment  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  his 
own  capital  and  his  own  palace.  Much  of  this  apparent  indiffe-^ 
rience'  may  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  calm  and  cautious  cha- 
racter of  the  Swedes,  little  liable  to  be  roused  to  acts  of  distur- 
bance by  feelings  either  of  discontent  or  loyalty.  ITiey  are,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Dalicarlians,  a  sober,  a  calculating, 
and,  in  jiome  respects,  a  scliish  people;  fortunate,  like  the  Scots 
and  Hollanders,  in  the  diffused  education  of  their  lower  classes,- 
and  distinguished,  for  the  same  reasons,  by  the  same  love  of  order 
and  obedience.  Yet  a  nation  like  this  is,  when  once  roused, 
of  all  others  die  mpst  dangerous  and  implacable ;  these  very 
Swedes  evinced  themselves,  a  few  months  after,  to  be  both  im'« 
pkeable  and  dangerous,  when  they  wreaked  on  the  unfortunate 
Fersen  the  same  species  of  national  fury  which  animated  the  Hol- 
landers against  De  Witt,  and  proved  themselves  as  hasty  to  re- 
venge the  supposed  murder  of  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg,  as 
they  were  slow  to  assert  the  liberty  of  their  rightful  sovereign. 
This  contrast  is  not  unobserved  by  the  writers  of  the  present 
narration,  and  it  is  used  by  them,  adroitly  enough,  to  prove  that 
Grustavus  had,  by  his  misconduct,  entirely  alienated  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects.  But  it  must  be  iudeed  a  strange  and  por*- 
tentous  tyranny  which  can  eradicate  so  entirely  from  the  mhids  of 
\OL.  VIII.  NO.XYi.  u  men 
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men  their  feelings  of  hereditary  respect,  and  their  accustomed 
habits  of  loyalty,  as  that  the  separation  of  a  sovereign  from  his 
people  can  be  made  without  a  pang.  Nero  himself  was  regretted 
by  the  rabble  and  the  soldiery ;  and  to  his  army  in  general,  Gusta- 
vus  had  been  a  kind  and  indulgent  master.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  either  his  character,  or  even  the  kiud  of  misconduct  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  was  by  uny  means  calculated  to  alienate  the 
^teem  of  men  so  frugal,  so  pious,  and  so  fund  of  military  renown, 
as  the  lower  order  of  Swedes.  And,  grauting  that  the  King  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  was  himself  unworthy  or  incompetent  to 
reign,  what  had  his  children  done,  whose  tender  age  rendered  them 
susceptible  of  any  impression  which  might  be  given  them,  and 
whose  education  was  in  the  hands  of  their  grandnncle  and  iheii' 
country  ? 

He  who  seeks  for  a  solution  of  these  difficulties  in  the  sup- 
posed intrigues  and  influence  of  France  and  Russia,  will  still  be 
at  a  loss  to  discover  why  the  Prince  of  Augiistenburg  was,  iu  the 
first  instance,  elected  as  successor  to  the  crown,  who  was  certainly 
not  a  creature  of  either,  or  why  two  great  foreign  powers  should 
be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  so  ample  a  field  for  intrigue  as  would  have 
been  offered  by  a  minority  in  Sfledeu.  For  ourselves,  indeed,  w« 
have  always  been  inclined  to  deprecate  that  superstitious  weakness 
which  affects  to  trace  the  power  and  malice  of  our  enemy  in  traus- 
sctions  over  which  he  cotild  have  little  conlroul,  or  in  results  often 
unfavourable  to  his  interests.  To  the  open  violence  of  France 
Sweden  is  inaccessible,  and  when  we  reflect  that  the  same  minis- 
try who  dethroned  Gustavus  have,  by  no  means,  shewn  them- 
selves the  passive  tools  of  Buonaparte,  we  must  recur,  appa- 
rently, to  other  springs  of  action  than  French  intrigue,  to  account 
for  what  has  taken  place.  Such  an  explanation,  however,  will 
not  be  found  in  the  present  cautious  and  partial  manifesto.  Ijl- 
tle  is  contained  in  its  pages  which  bus  nut  aheady  appeared,  if  we 
except  some  insinuations  which  are  not  proved,  against  the  personal 
courage  of  the  king,  and  some  unimportant  anecdotes  of  his  man- 
ner of  spelling  Napoleon,  and  his  belief  in  Jung's  intPTpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Contemporary  facts,  indeed,  are  always  collected 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  official  collections  are,  for  obvious  reasons, 
of  all  others,  the  least  satisfactory.  It  is  sufficiently  plain,  however, 
from  wliat  i^  saidi  or  rather  what  is  not  said,  in  the  present  state- 
ment, that  though  a  more  prudent  conduct  might,  doubtless,  have 
preserved  bis  crown,  yet  the  misfortunes  of  Gustavus  llie  IVlh 
must  have  originated  in  causes  anterior  to  and  independent  of 
(hose  acts  of  ini'jconducl  »hich  are  here  so  formally  adduced  to 
justify  his  deposition. 

Fr«m  tiie  dewtli  ..f  Cliarfo'^  the  XllUi  to  the  accession  of 
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tavus  tlie  llld,  the  constitution  of  Sweden  had  been,  in  fact,  if  not 
in  form,  an  oligarchy,   distinguished  by  tlie  appropriate  errors  of 
that  frugal  and  peaceable,  but  feeble  and  obnoxious,  system  of  go- 
vernment, a  system  whose  effect  it  is  to  promote  the  tranquillity  of 
its  subjects  without  engaging  their  affections ;  whose  sin  is  distrust, 
and   whose^  punishment   is  insecurity  ;  and  which,  of  all  others, 
presents  the  fairest  lield  for  the  intrigues  and  influence  of  ambi- 
tious neighbours.     To  this  influence,  indeed,  the  poverty  of  Swe- 
den ba9  at  all  times  rendered  her  peculiarly  liable.     The  national 
%vea]th  (in  its  whole  result  inconsiderable)  is  more  equally  divided 
there  than  in  the  other  continental  kingdoms;  there  are  no  great 
capitalists,  no  lords  of  overwhelming  estates ;  and  this  very  cir- 
cumstance, which  contributes,  in  a  material  degree,  to  the   in- 
ternal liappiness  of  the  country,   yet,  since  the  great  Swedish  fa- 
milies have  been  taught  to  imitate  tlie  vices  of  France,  or  the 
enormous  e^^penditure  of  the  Russian  grandees,  has,  from  their 
want  of  adequate  means,  inevitably  rendered  them  embarrassed 
and  corrupt.     There  have  never  been  wanting  in  Sweden  a  Rus- 
sian and  a  French  party  under  the  direction,  and  almost  avowedly 
in  the  pay,  of  one  or  other  of  the  rival  cabinets ;  but  at  no  period 
was  this  abuse  more  visible  or  more  detested  by  the  nation  than  at 
the  accession  of  Gustavus  the  llld.     The  revolution  which  fol- 
lowed was  called  for  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people  and  sol- 
diery, and,  but  for  two  errors,  it  might  have  been  as  beneflcial  to 
Sweden  as  its  accomplishment  was  easy  and  bloodless.     The  flrst 
and  most  striking  of  these  was  granting  the  supplies  for  the  life  of 
the  monarch  instead  of  from  year  to  year.     ^JThe  second  was  not 
making  ministers  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  sovereign.    The 
consequences  of  the  one  are  obvious ;  those  of  the   other  were, 
.first,  to   produce   an  unfortunate  and  meddling  activity  in  Uie 
monarch  which  deranged,  by  ofGcious  interference,  every  depart- 
ment in  turn  ;  and,  secondly,  to  make,  not  tlie  monarch  judge  of 
bis   minister's  conduct,  but  the  ministers  critics  on  that  of  their 
master.     It  bad  been  th^;  fault  of  the  former  constitution  to  de- 
prive the  king  of  his  tribunitian  veto,  and  of  that  controul  over 
all  public  measures  without  which  monarchy  is  but  a  name,  and 
which,   in  all  limited  monarchies,  is  the  best  and  most  popular 
check  to  the  aristocracy';  but  though  the  king  had  been  nothing  in 
the  old  constitution,  it  was  not  wise  to  make  him  every  thing  in 
the  new.     Gustavus  had  heard  how  Louis  the  XlVth 

Seul,  sans  ministres,  k  Texemple  des  Dieux, 
Faisait  tout  par  soi  m^me,  voyait  tout  par  ses  yeux. 

He  had  heard  the  praises  of  Peter  and  of  Frederic,  in  the  one  of 
Mrhom  such  exertions  had  been  necessary,  and  i^  the  other  had 
been  so  tempered  with  prudence  as  to  be  harmless,  and,  like  the 

u  2  well- 
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Well-meSining  projector,  Joseph  the  lid,  would  be  at  once  his  owa 
secretary,  his  own  treasurer,  his  own  chancellor,  aad  his  own  sii- 
perintcndant  of  the  dock-yards.  In  consequence,  he  himself  bore 
the  blame  of  whatever  went  amiss  ;'  but,  as  he  did  not  like  this  re- 
sponsibility, he  soon  got  rid,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  of  those 
diets  to  which  he  still  was  nominally  answerable.  These  assem- 
blies were  rarely  convened ;  were  called  together  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drawn  swords  and  lighted  matches,  and  were  exhorted  to 
confine  their  deliberations  to  subjects  proposed  by  the  crown. 
The  people  soon  saw  that  the  king  had  only  broken  the  power  of 
the  senate  to  seize  on  it  himself;  they  found,  to  their  cost,  that 
tiie  vaunted  activity  of  the  new  government  required  heavier  taxes 
and  greater  sacrifices  than  the  old ;  and  their  affection  for  the  mo- 
narcn's  person  died  a\^  ay  as  his  person  became  identified  with  his 
administrdtion.  ^'or  did  Gustavus,  though  passionately  fond  of 
popularity,  proceed  in  a  manner  which  was  likely  long  to  maintain 
him  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  He  was  always  acting  some 
Stage  part  or  other,  and  aiming  at  the  praise  bestowed  on  different 
illustrious  characters  with'jiit  considering  the  varieties  of  circum- 
stances and  situation.  lie  would  be  a  Charles  the  Xllth,  witboiil 
military  talent  or  rational  objects  of  warfare ;  a  Louis  the  XlVdi^ 
amid  a  frugal,  poor,  and  thoughtful  people ;  a  Peter  the  bt,  in  m 
country  where  not  foreign  refinements,  but  national  resources,  wevD 
wanting;  a  Christina,  and  still  maintain  his  kingdom.  He  ram- 
bled over  Europe,  an  unpopular  measure  always  in  a  sovereign, 
and  while  he  fancied  himself  imitating  the  Czar,  brought  home 
only  the  fopperies  of  France  and  Italy ;  Solomon's  apes  and  pea- 
cocks, omitting  the  .gold  and  silver  and  ivory  !  He  established  an 
opera  where  the  public  care  little  for  miisic,  and  which,  far  from 
ihaintaining  itself,  became  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  civil  list.  He 
had  an  institution  for  the  arts,  a  gallery,  a  porcelain  manufactory, 
praiseworthy  in  diemsclves,  no  doubt,  but  for  all  of  which  fresh 
severities  were  necessary  in  the  collection  of  taxes ;  and  the  galas 
of  Drotninghobn,  which  vainly  attempted  to  rival  Versailles  .or 
Czarscoyzelo,  served  only  to  increase  his  debts  and  disgust  his  sub- 
jects. He  engaged  in  a  needless  expedition  against  Russia,  and 
a  still  more  absurd  one  against  France,  and  fell,  at  last,  a  victim 
i6  that  dark  spirit  which  even  then  began  to  \valk  forth  for  the  de- 
solation of  Europe,  regretted  by  few  but  the  musicians  and  dancing 
girls,  to  whom  he  had,  indeed,  been  a  bountiful  patron. 

Tlie  minority  of  his  son  was,  like  most  other  minorities,  a  se- 
ries of  temporizing  policy,  which  was,  however,  of  considierable 
use  in  quieting  the  minds  of  men,  and  restoring,  •  iii  part,  the  na- 
tional finances  ;  and  though  the  regent  Duke  of  Sudermauia  was 
;^CGUsed  by  Russia  and  England  of  too  great  partiality  to  France^ 

bis 
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his  administration  was  well  adapted  to  conciliate  and  repair.  By 
a  fate  too  common  to  royal  children,  where  the  understanding  i$ 
stimulated  to  a  rapid  precocity,  which  never  receives  the  mellowing 
touches  of  experience,  the  young  king  displayed  at  an  early  age  the 
promise  of  talents  which  his  after  life  did  not  realize ;  and  in  his 
negociations  for  a  marriage  with  the  Russian  princess,  he  appeared 
as  a  boy  to  more  advantage  than  when  manly  feelings  were  more 
expected.  The  firmness  which  he  then  dis])laycd  was,  unfortu- 
nately, too  nearly  akin  to  the  obstinacy  of  his  subsequent  character, 
and,  in  the  disputes  which  followed  with  his  diet,  some  traits  were 
irbible  of  the  spirit  of  which  he  has  since  had  reason  to  repent. 
A  fondness  for  show,  a  ridiculous  attention  to  dress,  and  s^n  at- 

'  tempt  to  revive,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  tournaments  of  the 
middle  ages,  were  the  first  foibles  exhibited  in  bis  character. 
Gustavus  piqued  himself  on  being  the  restorer  of  chivalry ;  the 
jacfat  which  carried  him  between  Sweden  and  Finland  bore  the 
name  of  the  illustrious  Amadis ;  the  jousts  at  Drotningholm  were 
observed  with  a  solemnity  which  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
would  have  perhaps  admired ;  and  when  other  follies  had  suc- 
ceeded to  riding  in  the  lists,  that  the  memory  of  such  exploits 
m^ht  not  be  lost,  the  lacquered  hauberks  and  silken  hacquetons 
of  the  knight  of  the  amaranth  were   suspended  in  the  public 

.  armoury  opposite  to  the  massy  cuirasses  and  buff  coats  of  Gus- 
tavus Vasa  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  plain  blue  uniform  of 
Charles  the  Xllth,  and  the  Saxon,  Danish,  PoUsh,  Russian,  and 
Austrian  banners  acquired  by  those  great  men  in  far  different  bat*" 
ties  from  those  of  knight-errantry.  The  new  national  costume 
whidi  had  occupied  the  last  years  of  his  father's  life  was,  indeed, 
discontinued,  but  the  same  invasion  of  the  provinces  of  taylors 
and  bootmakers  was  evinced  and  justified  by  the  alledged  necessity 
of  counteracting  tlie  diffusion  of  French  fashions  and  the  republi- 
can confusion  of  ranks.  The  soldiers'  dresses  were  regulated  with 
the  nicest  care,  and  an  ordinance  was  issued  that  noblemen  should 
always  wear  blue  velvet  pantaloons.  Such  fopperies,  harmless  as 
they  were,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  expose  him  to  the  contempt 
of  his  people ;  nor  did  he  possess,  in  any  degree,  that  popular 
manner  and  insinuating  address  which  preserved^ to  his  father  the 
affection  of  even  those  who  had  ceased  to  respect  him.  Haughty, 
passionate,  and  piquing  himself  upon  the  inflexibility  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  had  taken,  in  many  respects,  Charles  the  XHth  for  his 
model;  but  it  was  in  his  failings  only  that  he  was  able  to  resemble 
tiim. 

It  has  been  the  never-failing  punishment  of  the  allies  of  France 
to  contract  some  leaven  of  her  debasing  principles,  her  selfish  and 
voluptuous  manners ;  and  the  praise  which  we  have  given  to  the 
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piety  of  the  lower  order  of  Swedes,  is  unfortunately  to  be  reversed 
m  speaking  of  their  nobility,  their  merchants,  and  their  army. 
The  outward  neglect  of  religion,  the  notoriety  of  prostituUon 
among  the  middling  and  higher  classes,  and  those  other  features 
of  depravity  delineated,  though  too  coarsely,  by  Acerbi,  left  the 
public,  feeling  but  ill  prepared  for  the  amendment  which  his  suc- 
cessor endeavoured  to  effect,  whose  pious  zeal  was  unfortunately 
too  little  modified  by  temper  and  knowledge  of  the  world  not  to 
give,  in  some  instances,  cause  of  discontent,  and  in  others  of  ri- 
dicule. The  minds  of  men  were,  in  truth,  exacerbated ;  every 
thing  displeased  them,  and  this  feeling  was  so  evident  to  fee  kitig 
himself,  tliat  we  may,  perhaps,  attribute  his  long  and  31  advised 
ramble  through  Geruiany  in  a  great  measure  to  the  coldness  .with 
which  he  knew  himself  to  be  regarded  at  home.  Certain  it  i&,  his 
letters  to  his  ministry  during  that  interval  of  absence,  by  no  means 
breathe  a  pareiital  or  contented  spirit,  while  the  minute  accuracy 
with  which  he  expected  the  journal  of  his  travels  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Gazette,  betrays  either  a  jealousy  of  disadvantageous  reports 
or  a  very  whimsical  vanity.  But  there  was  another  circunistunce 
which,  more  than  all  the  rest,  indisposed  the  Swedes  to  think  fa- 
vourably of  their  sovereign ;  nor  must  oftr  readers  be  revolted  if 
we  attribute  much  real  weight  to  the  clandestine  efforts  of  scan- 
dal, or  descend  to  retail  to  them  some  portion  of  the  gossip  of  so 
idle  a  town  as  Stockholm.  Whatever  may  be  the  credit  we  at- 
tach to  tales  so  improbable,  the  fact  of  their  open  circulation  in 
good  society  was,  in  itself,  a  circumstance  of  dangerous  moment. 
*  Though  some  may  make  light  of  libels,'  (observes  the  judicious 
Selden,) '  they  may  serve  to  shew  us  how  the  wind  sits.  We  leam 
how  the  wind  sits  by  flinging  a  straw  into  the  air,  which  we  could 
not  by  castiiig  up  a  stone.*  But  the  importance  of  libels  is  not 
to  be  estimated  onlv  as  a  siirn  of  the  times,  nor,  thonuh  iat  first 
perhaps  rather  symptoms  than  causes  of  unpopularity,  do  they  fail 
to  become,  of  themselves,  substantial  and  efficient  mischief.  Tlie 
rumours  which  are  at  first  only  believed  because  a  sovereign  is 
unpopular,  have,  nevertheless,  a  tendency  to  swell  the  general  dis- 
content ;  and  if  the  effect  of  the  opinion  now  alluded  to  did  not 
materially  contribute  to  produce  the  King  of  Sweden's  fall,  it  was 
fcertainly  one  main  cause  why  his  unoffending  son  was  involved  in  it. 
Few  men  were  more  disposed  to  dissipation  of  all  kinds  than 
Gustavus  the  Third;  but  his  constitution  was  naturally  far  from  vi- 
gorous, and  the  ihdulgencies  of  a  neglected  youth  had  undermined 
in  a  great  measure  whatever  share  of  force  he  originally  possessed. 
Jivi  opinion  prevailed  very  generally  in  Stockholm,  that  he  was  un- 
able to  give  an  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  ;  and  the  ilUwill  which 
the  people  bore  to  his  mother,  the  princess  Ulrica  of  Prussia,,  gave 
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nse  to  some  detestable  and  utterly  improbable  fancies,  as  to  the 
Hieaas  she  had  taken  of  procuring  the  kingdom  to  devolve  to  the 
House  of  Brandenburgh.  Nor  were  these  slanders  silenced  by  the 
birth  of  a  son,  the  present  Count  of  Gottorp :  a  scene  resembling 
the  novel' of  Marivaux  (Henri,  roi  d'Arragon)  was  generally  assert- 
ed to  have  been  arranged ;  and  Monck,  a  colonel  in  the  guards, 
and  a  great  favourite,  was  pointed  out  as  having,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  supplied  his  master's  place  M^ith  the  young  queen. 
A  resemblance  was  found  or  fancied  between  Gustavus  the 
Fourth  and  this  officer;  and  so  widely  had  the  opinion  spread, 
Aat  we  have  heard  from  a  person  of  very  high  rank,  and  very  near 
opportunities  of  judging,  that  had  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  chosen 
on  his  brother's  death,  to  assume  the  crown,  he  might  have  done  it 
with  little  opposition.  Under  more  fortunate  governments  such 
stories  soon  die  away,  but  in  Sweden  they  were  kept  alive,  first,  by 
the  disputes  at  the  diet  of  Nordkioping ;  next,  by  the  king's  long 
absence  from  his  country  ;  and  lastly,  by  those  events  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  present  work  to  set  in  the  strongest  light.  What- 
ever were  those  intrigues  which  it  is  here  hinted  Gustavus  carried 
on  in  Gennany,  and  which  afforded  a  plea  to  Buonaparte  for  the 
mtrocious  murder  of  the  Dukeof  Enghien, — (*  the  lamentable  death,' 
as  the'  present  writers  coolly  style  it,)  it  is  universally  acknowle(%ed 
diat  this  event  was,  if  not  die  original,  yet  the  obvious  cause  of  his 
hostility  against  France ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  more  generous  mo- 
tive for  hostility  than  those  feelings  of  indignation  at  successful 
crimes,  and  pity  for  suffering  royalty,  which  appear  to  have  ac- 
tuated his  conduct.  But  it  was  his  great  misfortune,  that  he  was 
imable  to  communicate  to  his  subjects  any  adeqMate  portion  of  that 
•jmpadiy,  which  the  circumstances  of  friendship  with  the  victim, 
and  vicinity  to  the  catastrophe,  had  naturally  exbited  in  a  young 
and  virtuous  mind.  The  situation  of  Sweden  too  was  not  consi- 
dered by  those  who  knew  her  best,  to  be  competent  to  any  exer- 
tions as  a,  principal  in  the  struggle ;  and  while  as  yet  none  of  the 
greater  powers  of  Europe  were  disposed  to  awaken,  it  was  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  king  to  dissemble  for  some  little  time  the  de- 
monstrations of  an  anger  which  appeared  so  impotent. 

Gustavus  was,  however,  by  no  means  willing  to  suppose  his  power 
80  inconsiderable,  and  was  still  less  inclined  to  restrain  an  enmity^ 
which,  from  some  interpretations  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  conceived 
to  be  enjoined  by  heaven.  And  such  are  the  effects  of  plain  deal- 
ing, even  in  the  intercourse  of  courts  and  cabinets, — that  there  is 
little  room  to  doubt,  his  open  denunciations  against  France,  his 
fending  back  the  order  of  the  black  eagle  to  Frussia,  as  soon  as 
it  had  been  contaminated  by  being  offered  to  Buonaparte,  and 
ihose  other  open  professions  of  resistance  which  his  eueuiies  so 
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highly  condemned,  were  the  means  of  keeping  alive  the  antigal-* 
lican  .spirit  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  of  rousing  (too  late^ 
unhappily  for  Europe  and  themselves,)  the  courts  of  Petersburgh 
and  Vienna  from  their  unnatural  apathy.  At  that  period,  indeed, 
whatever  was  his  unpopularity  at  home,  no  individual  stood  so 
high  in  tlie  general  opinion  of  Europe,  for  honesty,  indcpendeoce,- 
and  determined  courage  as  Gustavus  Adolphus;  and  there  were 
not  w^iiting  many  in  Germany,  who  predicted  that  he  would  imi- 
tate ^nd  excel  the  exploits  of  his  namesake,  in  vindicating  the  liber- 
tiiss  of  the  nortli.  against  an  ^nemy  far  more  oppressive  than  the  ani 

•    cient  House  of  Austria. 

The  Swedes,  however,  were  too  much  aware  of  the  poverty  of 
their  country,  and  the  smaltness  of  their  disposable  force  to  share 
in  .these  lofty  hopes ;  and  it  liappened  unfortunately  that  the  two 
powers  who  alone  were  able  and  inclined  to  render  them  active  as- 
sistance, were  both  of  them  suspected  and  unpopular.     Russia, 

.  from  natural  situatio.n,  from  notorious  ambition,  and  from  recent 
disputes,  in  which,  however,  Gustavus  himself  was  the  aggressor, 
was  the  object  of  jealousy  to  all  parties ;  and  so  low  had  England- 
sunk  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by  the  unfortunate  peace  of 
Amiens, — so  unluckily  chosen  was  her  pretext  for  resuming  the 
war,  and  so  perfectly  were  the  gasconades  of  her  enemy  believed 
as  to  the  projected  invasion  of  her  coast,  that  instead  of  holding 
her  former  eminence  as  the  supporter  of  the  rights  of  Europe,  she 
was  .considered  as  a  seltish  contender  for  commerce,  anxious  to 
raise  coalitions  on  the  continent,  only  to  remove  the  dmger  from 
her  own  ports,  and  her  own  metropolis.  The  iniquity  of  France, 
and  the  measure  of  European  suffering  were  hardly,  at  that  periods- 
complete, — the  abominable  system  of  oppression  and  violence/ 
whjch  has  since  made  Buonaparte  the  enemy  of  industry  over  the 
worklp  was  not  yet  manifested;  and  instead  of  the  universal  com- 
merce of  mankind  looking  up  to  the  success  of  Great  Britain  as  it* 
only  hope,  the  tiaders  of  Europe . were  disposed  to  regard  ber 
wealth  and  her  influence  on  the  sea  with  sentiments  of  envy  and  ill^ 
will.  It  was  not  in  1 806  easy  to  find  a  cluster  of  foreign  mer- 
chants>  where  some  one  or  more  in  company  had  not  complaints 
to  make,  ox  ill  humour  to  vent  against  the  supposed  monopoly  of 
England.  And  it  might  always  be  observed,  that  those  nations  w1h> 
bad  fewest  manufactures  of  their  own,  were  most  iudignant  at  baVY 
ing  their  wants  supplied  from  the  warehouses  of  Manchester  or 
Birmingham  :  those  with  whom  gold  and  silver  were,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  tilings,  of  least  frequent  occurrence,  wetemost  positive 
that  the  treasuries  of  Ei^land  were  filled  with  specie,  drawn  from 
the^i  by  ship-loads.  If  a  commodity  was  scarce,  the  English 
bought  it  up,— if  cheap,  and  plentiful,  their  merchants  were  ruined, 
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and  their  warehouses  glutted,  because  the  English  undersold 
them.  Did  a  lot  of  iron  remain  on  hand,  the  Swedish  proprietor 
cursed  the  machinery  of  Colebrook  Dale  and  Carron.  I'he  politi* 
cian  could  not  take  his  breakfast  without  sighing  over  the  sums 
paid  to  England  for  coffee  and  sugar.  The  citizen^  who  was  called 
on  to  defray  the  extravagant  expense  of  his  wife's  muslins  and  cot- 
tons, consoled  himself  that  the  mercantile  tyranny  of  London  must 
shortly  have  an  end.  The  remedy  to  all  these  evils  was  indeed  of 
a  nature  not  to  be  contemplated  with  equanimity ;  France  and  her 
successes  were  objects  of  hatred  and  alarm  little  inferior  to  a  bale 
6f  cotton  or  a  hogshead  of  sugar ;  nor  was  it  altogether  clear  that 
her  triumph  would  cure  the  evils  complained  of.  Still,  however, 
by  France  herself,  the  panacea  was  declared  infallible;  and  so 
easily  are  positive  assertions  credited,  that  it  was  hoped  that  by 
0ome  means  or  other,  the  ruin  of  England  would  enable  the  mer- 
chants of  the  world  to  grow  rich  by  the  sale  of  commodities  which 
they  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining ;  and  witliout  credit,  experience^ 
or  capital,  to  step  at  once  into  those  advantages  which  are  the  slow 
fruit  of  centuries  of  improvement.  The  avowed  object  of  Buona** 
parte,  the  acquisition  by  France  of  ships  and  colonies,  and  com- 
merce, was  regarded  by  the  popular  eye  with  satisfaction  rather 
than  with  jealousy,  and  far  from  viewing  the  coalition  which  then 
was  ripeping,  as  a  means  of  preserving  themselves  from  ruin,  there 
was  a  general  impression  among  the  people  of  Austria,  of  Russia, 
and  above  all  of  Sweden,  that  they  were  about  to  contend  for  Eng- 
hod,  and  for  English  objects  only. 

,  ,  One  region  of  Europe  indeed  there  was,  where  the  horrors  of 
French  influence  were  felt  in  all  their  force,  and  where  bitter 
experience  had  taught  the  people  to  turn  to  resistance  as  their 
Oiuy  hope,  and  to  look  around  with  the  eagerness  of  suffering 
to  any  quarter  whence  support  might  be  obtained.  The  smaller 
states  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  a  part  of  the  Netherlands,  were 
aetuatied  as  c/ne  man  by  hatred  against  France  :  and  such  is  that 
strange  perversity  which  we  ofteii  find  in  public  opinion,  that  in 
PruMsia,  whose  court  was  then  supposed  to  be  tamely  subservient 
to  Buonaparte's,  views,  the  cry  of  the  people  was  almost  unani- 
mous ibr  resistance.  In  every  cellar,  every  coffee-house,  every 
cottage,  Gustavus  was  the  favourite  hero,  and  an  united  army  of 
Swedes',  Russians,  and  English  under  his  command,  was  expected 
datly  to  regenerate  the  north  and  the  west.  'Such  a  plan  was,  ac- 
tually in  agitation,  and  if  it  had  been  carried  into  effect  at  the  time 
that  France  advanced  against  Vienna,  it 'might  have  been  Napoleon, 
ftnd  not  Gustavus,  who  would  now  have  wanted  a  throne.  Tlie 
Pnissian  cabinet  itself  had  been  secretly  induced  to  join  the  coali- 
tkm^ — a  P^  of  the  EngUsh  contingent,  and  the  whole  of  the  Rus- 
sian 
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sian  had  already  arrived  on  the  Elbe^  when  the  gcheme  miscarried 
in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  Sweden,  whose  army  never- mus- 
tered sufficiently  strong  to  do  any  real  good ;  the  hesitation  of 
'Prussia,  whose  characteristic  timidity  and  selfishness  were  doubt- 
less increased  by  want  of  confidence  in  her  allies ;  and  above  all,  by 
the  strange  and  culpable  misconduct  of  Gustavus,  who  would  yield 
nothing,  listen  to  nobody,  and  without  military  experience,  or  po- 
litical skill,  would  manage  every  tiling  himself. 

The  lamentable  affairs  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  and  (still  more 
disastrous)  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  succeeded,  and  all  idea  of  farther 
resistance  seemed  to  have  passed  away  from  the  world.  Gus- 
tavus,  however,  yet  persevered  in  maintaining  his  position  in  Lu- 
nenburgh,  and  preserved,  in  a  great  measure,  the  good  opinion 
of  Germany.  The  failure  of  the  coalition  was  imputed  to  other 
causes,  the  feebleness  of  England,  and  the  bad  faith  of  Prussia^ — 
while  the  sober  and  exemplary  conduct  of  the  Swedish  troops,  was 
the  theme  of  merited  eulogium,  wherever  they  had  appeared.  An- 
other storm  (it  was  soon  perceived)  was  gathering,  and  so  much 
had  the  eyes  of  mankind  been  now  opened  to  Buonaparte's  charac- 
ter, that  die  cry  of  the  populace  was  every  where  as  loud  for  war^ 
iis  on  former  occasions  it  had  been  for  peace.  Even  in  Austria, 
>(rhich  had  lately  suffiered  so  terribly,  the  lower  ranks  (generally  more 
patriotic  and  higher  minded  than  their  superiors)  were  eager  to 
wipe  off  the  stain  of  Ulm ;  and  in  Denmark  the  peasantrj^  and  the 
soldiers  were  burning  to  share  the  renown  of  their  Swedish  neigli* 
hours.  Here  too  was  another  opportunity,  if  Gustavus  had  uailed 
himself  with  Prussia,  of  making  his  enmity  to  France  usefbl  to 
the  common  cause.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he  was  wraugliag 
with  those  whom  he  ought  to  have  conciliated ;  and  when  he  did 
at  length,  for  the  second  time,  make  his  appearance  in  Pome- 
rania,  his  efforts  were  too  feeble  to  injure  any  but  himself  aod 
his  army.  What  they  might  have  been,  if  timely  maiie  and  pro- 
perly directed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  pains  which  Buonaparte 
took  to  secure,  if  not  his  alliance,  at  least  his  neutrality  and  for- 
bearance. No  one,  we  believe,  will  assign  any  degree  of  crecfit  to 
the  despot's  assurauces  of  esteem  for  Svi'eden,  and  of  personal  re- 
gard for  a  monarch  who  had  always  execrated  his  name  ;  and  when 
W'e  find,  that  not  only  the  most  tempting  territorial  offers  were 
made  to  buy  him  off  from  Prussia,  but  that  Napoleon  hinted  that 
in  a  treaty  with  Sweden  he  would  wave  his  title  of  emperor,  we 
can  easily  perceive  of  what  dangerous  importance  he  considered  a 
diversion  made  in  his  rear,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  thirsting  afler 
revenue  and  liberty.  For  the  failure  of  Gustavus,  however,  and 
the  subsequent  loss  of  Stralsund,  many  excuses  were  found  by  his 
adherents.     The  ruin  of  Prussia  had  been  more  rapid  and  total  than 
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any  politician  could  foresee  ;  England  had,  from  whatever  cause, 
remained  most  strangely  inactive  in  her  co-operation,  and  the  Swe- 
dish officers  themselves  sufficiently  evinced,  by  their  want  of  enter- 
prize  and  energy,  that  their  hearts  were  not  in  the  struggle,  and 
that  they  were  ill  inclhied  to  second  by  any  extraordhiary  daring,  an 
enthusiasm  which  they  considered  as  frantic.  The  scenes,  however, 
'which  took  place  in  Pomeraniu  were  of  very  serious  consequence 
to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  king.  By  his  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  by  his  injudicious  pertinacity  in  points  of  mere  etiquette, 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  army,  and  if  we  believe 
die  present  publication,  by  his  backwardness  in  the  hour  of  real 
service,  proved  that  whatever  share  of  political  firmness  he  posses- 
:8ed,  he  was  not  a  Charles  tlie  Twelfth  in  personal  daring.  'The 
war  in  Grermany  was,  however,  at  an  end ;  and  though  an  unsuc- 
cessful war  but  seldom  increases  a  monarch's  popularity,  yet  his 
expected  return  to  Stockholm  during  Christmas  1 807,  was  antici- 
pated by  the  inhabitants  with  a  revival  of  loyalty  and  aifection,  so 
niuch  of  both,  at  least,  as  is  generated  by  expected  fetes  and  illu- 
minations, which  Gustavus  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  extinguish  by 
hiding  himself  in  his  casde  of  Gripswold,  where  he  alike  disregarded 
the  increasing  discontents  of  his  people,  and  that  storm  which  he 
had  sufficient  sagacity  to  foresee  was  about  to  burst  on  Finland. 
The  alliance  with  England  had,  down  to  this  period,  been  produc- 
tive of  little  but  disappointment.  Even  Zealand,  which,  once  con« 
qiiered,  ought  by  every  rule  of  consistent  policy,  to  have  been  kept 
in  pledge  for  the  integrity  of  our  ally,  and  for  the  restoration  of 
Pomerania  as  well  as  Hanover,  and  which  might,  and  would  have 
been  defended,  had  die  English  generals  of  that  time  possessed  a 
proper  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  troops,  was  weakly 
abandoned;  and  the  interest  which  Gustavus  had  shown  in  the 
luccess  of  our  arms,  was  remembered  with  much  bitterness  and 
resentment  by  the  restored  court  of  Copenhagen. 

How  little  soever  England  had  hitherto  done  for  her  ally,  she  cer^ 
tainly  at  this  period  began  a  course  of  exertions  in  her  favour  which 
must  reflect  the  highest  honour,  not  only  on  her  good  faith,  but  her 
disinterested  liberality, — a  liberality  the  more  conspicuous,  as  her 
eflPorts  were  entirely  directed  to  the  preservation  of  a  power  which 
could  be  of  little  service  to  her,  and  whom,  while  she  enabled  her  to 
resist  aggression,  she  earnestly  exhorted  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  separate  peace.  Of  the  mismanagement  and  obstinacy 
which  rendered  all  these  efforts  fruitless,  of  the  king's  strange  con- 
duct to  Sir  John  Moore,  and  of  tliose  other  instancies  of  pertinacity 
iind  misconception  which  were  generally,  though,  pferhaps,  mistakenly 
attributed  to  insanity,  and  which  few  allies  but  England  would  have 
borne  so  patiently,  we  have  not  now  room  to  speak,  nor  is  any  thing 

very 
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very  material  Gommuiii(;ated  in  the  present  volume.     It  is  enough 
to  observe^  that  the  forces  of  Sweden  in  1 S08,  might,  with  Britbh 
assistance,  have  been  competent  to  defend  Finland,  (even  after  the 
treacherous  surrender  of  Sweaborg,)  had  not  the  king  changed  hit 
plan  so  often,  and  directed  his  attention  to  so  many  ol^ects  at  once. 
This  continued  vacillation  did  not  proceed  from  imbecillity ;  those 
^yho  knew  him  best  might  bear  witness  to  his  penetration,  his  acute- 
ness,  bis  industry,  and  his  knowledge  of  business :  but  it  was  rather 
the  fault  of  the  temper  than  of  the  head — it  was  a  jealousy  of  all 
advice  and  remonstrance,  an  impatience  to  have  his  orders  executed 
as  soon  AS  given,  and  a  want  of  consideration  for  the  necessities  and 
feelings  of  those  whom  he  employed,  which  made  hini  issue  com- 
mands, of  which,  if  lie  had  taken  time  for  reflection,  he  had  sufin 
cient  understanding  to  see  the  impossibility.     Such  a  character, 
under  a  monarchy  properly  limited,  and  where  the  controul,  and 
iiotthe  origin  of  measures  resides  with  the  sovereign,  might  bav9 
been  rendered  exceedingly  valnable ;  but  this  was  unhappily  not 
the  .case  in  Sweden.     The  year  1808  passed  away  in  a  series  of 
misfortunes  which  exhausted  the  patience,  and  shook  the  confidence 
of  all  descriptions  of  people,  who  beheld  Finland  lost,  and  Stock- 
holm itself  menaced  at  the  same  time  from  Norway  and  from  Bui* 
sia.     The  troops  of  the  latter  power  were  rapidly  advancing  to^ 
wards  Aland  and  Stockholm,  and  a  partition  of  the  whole  Sw^ 
dish  monarchy,  which  should  leave  the  river  Motala  a  bounduy^ 
between  tlie  conquerors,  was  now  confidently  spoken  of  as  an  evmt 
not  only  probable,  but  almost  certain;   while  flie  measures  wUch 
Gustavus  pursued  to  prepare  his  subjects  for  resistance,  were  of  t 
kind  which  certainly  had  an  immediate  tendency  to  extinguish  all 
remaining  attachment  to  his  person,  and  to  accelerate  those  events, 
for  which  the  minds  of  men  were  even  then  preparing.     A  con- 
scription on  the  French  system  was  for  the  first  time  proposed  in 
Sweden;  a  measure  odious  in  itself,  and  contrary  alike  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law.     The  ministers  remonstrated,  that  without 
the  sanction  of  the  diet,  such  a  step  was  perfectly  illegal ;  but  a  fii« 
tal  clause,  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  new  constitution,  to  raise 
men  and  money  at  discretion  in  case  of  great  necessity,  encouraged, 
the  king  to  proceed,  not  only  in  the  levy  of  30,0(X)  men  between 
19  and  25  years  of  age,  (an  enormous  drain  on  a  population  of  two 
millions  and  a  half,)  but  in  a  war  tax  nearly  amounting  to  twelve 
times  the  sum  which  had  been  granted  by  the  diet  last  assembled. 
For  these  measures  after  all,  or  something  like  them,  the  necessity 
was  so  urgent,  that,  had  a  diet  been  called ;  had  peace  been  demon- 
strated to  be  impracticable ;  or  lastly,  had  the  king  possessed  either 
personal  popularity,  or  an  undoubted  title  to  the  crown,  little  doubt 
can  be  entertained  but  the  Swedes  would  have  endured  their  bur- 
then. 
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Uien.  Unfortunately  all  these  motives  for  cheerful  obedience  were 
wanting, — liegotiaticni  had  been  never  tried,  and  peace  therefore 
wag  geuerally  suppoi^ed  attainable^  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  tlie 
king.  The  system  of  defence  was  obviously  bad,  and  both  soldiers 
and  peasantry  grudged  those  efforts  and  sufferings,  which  they  could 
hardly  hope  would  ternunate  in  the  preservation  of  their  country. 
The  trdii^i  however,  of  that  explosion  which  hurled  th^  king  from 
his  throne,  was  supplied  by  his  own  conduct  to  his  guards.  One 
of  their  battalions  had  misbehaved  in  Finland,  and  Qustavus  dis- 
graced the  whole  body,  wherever  stationed,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
army  list.  A  great  number  of  officers,  many  of  whom  the  king  was 
at  this  very  time  decorating  with  different  orders,  as  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  meritorious  services,  were  by  this  step  injured  and  af- 
fronted past  forgiveness;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  western 
ariny  and  the  new  trained  militia  were  allowed  to  remain  without 
pay^  without  clothing,  or  what  is  of  almost  equal  consequence  to 
the' soldier's  allegiance,  without  employment,  united  the  whole 
body  in  an  uniform  feeling  of  disaffection. 

Tlie  good  genius  of  Gustavus  still  made  an  effort  for  his  safety, 
in  suggesting  a  plan  to  his  ministers  which,  though  the  present 
writer  taxes  it  with  evident  impolicy,  if  not  treachery,  appears  to 
have  been  at  least  the  most  honest  method  of  compelling  the  king 
to  a  change  of  system.  It  was  proposed  that  all  the  officers  of  state 
rfiould  at  once  throw  up  their  situations,  that  they  should  protest  in 
form  against  the  measures  of  the  government,  and  call  on  the  kin^ 
to  assemble  a  diet  without  loss  of  time.  Had  this  step  been  taken 
sooner,  and  immediately  after  his  return,  from  Gerniany,  it  would 
probably  have  produced  the  desired  effect,  even  witli  liis  impracti- 
cable temper,  or  it  would  at  last  have  amply  justified  any  subse- 
quent measures  of  resistance,  which  his  obstinacy  should  have  ren- 
dered necessary.  But  the  moment  for  such  a  step  was  now  no 
more,  the  frontiers  were  actually  In  possession  of  hostile  armies, 
and  the  civil  war,  which  would  probably  have  followed,  must  have 
ended  iq  the  great  object  of  their  common  alarm,  th^  conquest  and 
partition  of  Sweden.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  many 
conferences  had  been  held  among  the  leading  nobility,  and  sorhe  of 
the  richer  merchants  of  Stockholm,  as  to  the  best  method  of  effect- 
ing a  revolution ;  but  amid  the  variety  of  plans  which  were  sug- 
gested, there  was  none  which  did  not  at  iirst  appear  too  violent ; 
and  it  was  apparent,  from  the  slowness  and  irresolution  of  their 
proceedings,  that  they  were  in  truth  unwilling  conspirators.  Jus- 
tice demands  this  avowal  at  our  hands ;  and  it  is  also  barely  doing 
them  justice  to  recollect  tliat  every  means  of  conciliation,  and  of 
private  entreaty  appears  to  have  been  first  attempted,  before 
the  idea  of  a  revolution  was  .entertained,  that  whatever  were  the 

rectitude 
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rectitude  of  the  king's  principles^  his  measures  were  such  as  left 
the  country  no  chance  for  escaping  the  chains  of  Russia,  and  that 
the  invaders  were  at  that  period  so  confident  of  success,  that  Alo- 
peus,  the  Russian  minister,  was  already  appointed  governor  of 
Stockholm.  The  different  plans  meantime  of  revohition  were  a 
matter  of  open  and  fearless  conversation  in  tlie  city,  and  various 
parties  fonn^d,  who  suggested  the  confiding  of  the  regeiy:y  to  the' 
queen  during  the  minority  of  tier  son,  or  the  election  of  Prince 
Charles  as  protector,  llie  first  was  known  to  be  approved  by. 
Russia,  but  it  involved  the  necessity  of  a  minQr  sovereign  in  times 
which  required  no  common  talents  and  experience ;  and  what  made 
still  more  impression  on  the  minds  of  men,  the  perpetuation  of  a 
royal  branch  which  they  considered  as  spurious.  The  second  had 
not  the  same  objections,  and  was  therefore  adopted,  but  while 
these  coffiee-house  discussions  were  proceeding,,  the  time  for  action 
slipt  away ;  and  after  various  disputes,  and  fears  and  difficulties,  a' 
letter  was  dispatched  to  the  confederates  in  the  western,  arn^,  tbdt 
all  plans  of  a  conspiracy  were  abandoned.  The  officers,  however, 
on  the  staff  of  that  army  were  most  of  them  of  the  number  of  those 
guards  who  had  been  lately  offended,  and  the  soldiers  themselveff' 
had  suffered  so  greatly  from  want  of  clothing  and  pay,  that  they- 
were  in  a  state .  completely  ripe  for  mutiny.  Under  the  command 
of  a  popular  lieutenant-colonel,  they  immediately  began  their  march 
for  Stockholm,  at  which  place,  when  the  first  tidings  of  their  risiag' 
were  brought,  the  conspirators  appear  to  have  abandoned  all  inten- 
tion of  persevering.  The  conduct  of  Gustavus  on  receiving  the 
news  was,  though  violent,  apparently  the  best  he  could  pursue;  he 
sent  to  seize  the  silver  in  the  bank,  pleading  that  he  might  as  well 
take  it  as  leave  it  for  the  rebels,  and  prepared  to  set  out  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  join  die  army  of  Scania,  where,  as  no  pains  bad 
been  taken  to  prepai'e  it  for  revolt,  there  is  little  doubt  his  autho- 
rity would  have  been  acknowledged.  His  ministers,  however,  for 
they  were  his  own  ministers,  who  were,  as  we  have  already  observ- 
ed, the  foremost  in  the  plot,  were  awakened  to  tlie  necessity  of  iin- 
mediate  decision :  and  that  very  measure  about  which  they  had  so 
long  hesitated  as  dangerous  or  impracticable,  was  now  begiui  and 
finished  in  tlie  course  of  half  an  hour,  without  a  drop  of  blood  being 
spilt,  or  any  person  but  the  king  and  a  very  few  military  officers 
being  subjected  to  even  a  temporary  confinement.  Nor  when  we 
compare  the  simple  deposition  ofGustavus  the  Third,  the  arrange- 
ments which  were  made  for  his  maintenance,  and  the  permission 
sought  andobtahird  for  his  unmolested  residence  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, with  the  far  different  measure  which  had  been  dealt  to  the  Em- 
peror Paul,  and  the  unhappy  and  virtuous  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
can  we  fail  to  draw  conclusions  highly  favourable,  if  not  to  the  con- 
spirators 
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spirators  themselves^  at  least  to  the  people  of  which  they  were  a 
party  and  to  that  national  spirit  and  feelings  with  which  they  were 
forced  to  comply. 

In  .the  uprightness  of  his  private  character,  and  the  obstinate 
errors  of  his  public  policy,  Gustavus  indeed  nearly  resembled  our 
own  James  the  Second;  and  thof^e  who  may  not  perhaps  allow 
that  an  ^ual  necessity  existed  for  altering  the  dynasty  of  Sweden, 
to  that  which  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  England  in  1 688, 
must  yet  acknowledge,  that  in  the  moderation,  the  wisdom,  the  po- 
sitive mercy  with  which  the  measure  was  carried  into  effect,  a  strong 
family  resemblance  may  be  traced  to  the  conduct  of  that  nation, 
whom  the  Swedes  most  resemble  in  language  and  in  personal  ap-> 
pearance. 

.  One  very  remarkable  feature  in  this  and  the  other  appeals 
to  the  public,  drawn  up  by  the  Swedish  revolutionary  government, 
is  their  perfect  silence  respecting  that  which  has  been  by  the 
rest  of  Europe  assigned  as  the  ostensible  reason  of  their  conduct^ 
and  which  had  it  been  true,  would  have  most  completely  justified 
the  appointment  of  a  regent; — we  mean  the  insanity  of  Gustavus. 
Was  this  in  delicacy  to  his  supposed  uncle  the  present  king,  the  par- 
taker in  the  same  blood  and  the  same  infirmities  r  Was  it  because^ 
bpwever  it  might  justify  a  regency,  it  could  not  vindicate  an  alte- 
imtioii  of  dynasty  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  a  mark  that  no  certain  or  sa- 
lis&ctory  evidence  could  be  given  to  prove  an  alienation  of  mind ; 
diat  in  fact  those  who  associated  with  the  king  were  most  convin- 
ced of  his  talents — talents,  not  competent  perhaps  for  times  like 
those  in  which  his  lot  had  fallen ;  but  sufficient,  had  they  been  ac- 
companied with  a  milder  temper,  and. a  jealousy  of  advice  less  per- 
tinacious, to  have  made  him  as  popular  and  as  happy  as  he  was 
undoubtedly  well  disposed  and  honourable.  As  it  is,  Gustavus  has 
curried  with  him  into  his  exile,  a  comforter,  and  a  supporjt  which 
few  unfortunate  monarchs  have  possessed  in  an  equal  degree,  the 
recollection  of  a  reign  past,  in  mistaken,  indeed,  but  sincere,  endea- 
vours to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  a  strong  and  deeply 
planted  spirit  of  religion,  which,  tinctured  as  it  may  have  been  by 
absurdity  or  fanaticbm,  is  not  the  less  powerful  or  praise-worthy  ; 
a  piety  of  that  ardent  and  genuine  tone,  which  supported  of  old  the 
martyr  at  the  stake,  and  the  soldier  in  \\ie  battle,  and  whicjb,  hoW" 
ever  oblpquy  or  misfortune  on  earth  pursue  the  steps  of  its  posses- 
sor, must  still  support  him  with  a  courage  superior  to  that  of 
earthly  growth,  inasmuch  as  its  hopes  are  always  near,  and  its  re« 
ward  perpetually  present. 

But  with  all  our  respect  for  Gustavus,  (a  respect  not  to  be  dimi- 
nished by  the  uncertainty  of  his  birth,  and  greatly  increased  by  his 
firmness  under  misfortune,)  we  prefer  assuredly  the  happiness  of  a 

brave 
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brave  nation,  to  the  interests  of  any  individual,  however  meritonous ; 
we  are  far  from  denying  that  the  circumstances  here  shortly  men- 
tioned were  a  sufficient  justification  to  those  who  are  now  at  the 
head  of  Sweden,  for  the  manner  in  which  their  jyower  was  obtain- 
ed ;  and  we  ardently  wish,  a  wish  in  which  the  exiled  Gustavus 
himself  would  perhaps  sincerely  join,  that  reipuhiica:  Gothica  bene 
vortat !  That  the  revolution  may  end  well  however,  mu^  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done ;  many  abuses  to  be  remedied,  and  some^  which 
from  die  rank  of  those  who  carried  it  into  effect,  are  perhaps  leiast 
likely  to  be  trenched  upon.  If  the  nobles,  whpse  plan  the  present 
structure  may  be  considered,  are  really  actuated  by  sufficient  pa- 
triotism to  abolisli  their  own  oppressive  rights,  and  submit  to  bear 
ail  equal  portion  of  the  burthens  of  their  country ;  if  the  new  dy* 
nasty  be  able,  as  is  its  obvious  interest,  to  support  itself  against  the 
aristocracy,  by  a  close  alliance  with  the  three  other  estates ;  and  if, 
now  that  diets  are  necessary  and  frequent,  the  deputies  of  the  pea* 
«ant8  rise  into  more  consideration,  and  are  selected  from  a  hi^ier 
rank  of  individuals  than  those  who  at  present  fill  the  office; — ^fMte- 
dom,  and  its  consequent  prosperity  may  again  set  Swedei)  at  the 
head  of  the  north.  But  if  the  people  find  that  the  fair  words  of  thcfir 
superiors  have  only  ended  in  a  return  to  the  old  hateful  oligarchy  ; 
that  the  new  monarchs  a  re  to  be  but  as  tools  in  the  hands  of  the 
senate;  and  that  tlie  promised  reformation  has  never  proceadied 
beyond  its  preparatory  revolution ;  the  evil  days  of  the  North  aHs 
even  now  hardly  begun ;  a  disputed  succession  and  a  civil  war,  or 
the  far  worse  evils  of  a  revolution  after  the  jacobin  school,  may 
find  a  soil  ready  prepare  for  their  reception,  till  barbarism  and 
tyranny  again  return  to  the  seats  whence  the  just  Gustavus  expd- ' 
led  them ;  and  that  subjection  to  Russia,  which  is  the  great  object 
of  their  present  alarm,  is  sought  for  by  their  posterity,  as  a  mora 
tolerable  misery  than  the  chains  which  their  own  hands  have  forged. 
Of  the  book  itself  which  has  suggested  tliese  reflections,  we  have 
already  expressed  our  opinion : — ^the  translation  is'  modest,  unaflec- 
ted,  and  apparently  faithful ;  but  there  are  a  good  many  errors  of 
the  press,  and  the  names  of  places  and  persons  are  often  latneRta-^. 
bly  miapelt;  the  province  of  Upland  is  called  jjplatid;  Major 
yjfvedsqti^  /Irvadsony  and  several  other  Swedish  officers  are  intro- 
duced under  aliases,  which  their  friends  in  England  can  hardly  re^ 
cognize  t  these  are  of  no  great  consequence,  but  might  be  easily 
avoided.  A  portrait  of  Gustavus  is  given,  taken  during  his  resi-- 
dence  at  Gripsholm,  and  the  Appendix  gives,  more  fully  tlian  wer 
have  yet  seen  elsewhere,  his  conversation  with  Marshal  Brune  and 
Sir  John  Moore. 
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Art.  IV.  Propositions  for  ameliorating  the  Condition  of  the 
Poori  and  for  improving^the  moral  HabitSyand  increasing  the 
Comforts  of  the  labouring  People^  by  Regulations  calculated 
to  reduce  the  parochial  Kates  of  the  Kingdomy  and  generally 
to  promote  the  Happiness  and  Security  of  the  Community  at 
iarge,  by  the  Diminution  of  immoral  and  penal  Offences^  and 

^  the  future  Prevention  of  Crimes,  i^c,  S^c,  By  P.  Colquhoun^ 
L  L.*D.     8vo.     Hatchard. 

I 

/TPHE  commencement  of  the  present  century  was  distinguished  in 
-■■  this  country  by  two  measures  of  prime  importance  ;  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  was  then  for  the  first  time  ascertained^  and 
•diis  was  followed  by  an  official  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  poor. 
lie  population  was  found  to  be  i  0,942,646.  The  number  of 
persons  receiving  parish- relief,  amounted  to  734,817;  those  who 
leceived  occasional  relief  from  the  poor  rates,  were  305,899; 
mnd  the  vagrants  who  obtained  assistance,  appeared  to  be  194,052  :* 
^  frightful  proportion  of  paupers.  The  first  result  taught  us  our  • 
otrengthy  the  second  discovered  our  weakness.  When  we  knew  that 
th^re  were  in  Great  Britain  alone,  more  than  2,700,000  meii  capa- 
:ble  of  defending  tlieir  country,  it  became  apparent  that  we  might 
defy  the  world  in  arms  ;  but  the  fact,  that  nearly  one  person  in  nine 
of  the  whole  population  was  dependant  upon  parochial  aid,  made 
it  but  too  evident,  that  there  was  something  rotten  in  our  internal 
policy. 

<  Fonnidal^le,  however,  as  this  official  and  authentic  statement 
must  necessarily  appear  to  every  reflecting  mind,  it  Jby  no  means 
fepresents  the  whole  evil.  The  proportion  of  persons  who  are 
unable  to  maintain  themselves,  and .  therefore  rely  upon  the  con- 
tributions of  the  community  for  support,  may,  perhaps,  be  as  great 
in  some  other  countries,  and  yet  in  those  countries  there  would  not 
be;the  same  degree  of  danger  to  the  state.  For  in  England,  the 
.ffreat-mass  of  the  manufacturing  populace,  whatever  be  their  wages, 
uve,  as  the  phrase  is,  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  make  no  provision  for 
the  morrow, — being  utterly  improvident,  because  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious, education  has  been  utterly  neglected.  The  number  of  pau- 
pers,, therefore,  which  elsewhere  is  stationary,  or  increases  only  in 
.proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  other  classes  of  society,  is  here  at 
all  times  liable  to  a  sudden  and  perilous  augmentation,  from  the 
effects  of  an  unfavourable  season,  in  a  climate  where  the  seasons 
are  peculiarly  precarious ;  from  the  fluctuations  of  politics  aflect- 
ing  a  people,  to  whom  foreign  commerce  has  become  of  too 
mach  importance ;  and  even  from  the   caprice   of  fashion,  in  a 

*  Here  is  an  unavoidable  ambiguity  in  the  statement,  which  may  best  be  explained 
ID  a  note.  Relief  had  thus  often  been  given,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  thatit  had  been 
l^ven  to  so  many  different  persons.  If  one  of  these  vagabonds  cheati  19  parishes  per 
annam,  10,000  of  them  would  appear  190,000  in  the  enumeratum. 
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country  where  thousands  of  families  are  dependent  for  dailj 
bread  upon  the  taste  for  silks  or  stuffs,  ribbands  and  buttons,  and 
buckles.  Formerly,  indeed,  these  things  seldom  produced  any  far- 
ther evil  than  that  of  a  few  riots  upon  market  days  in  times  of 
scarcity.  But  the  same  accident,  which  to  a  healthy  subject  would 
occasion  only  a  slight  and  temporary  inconvenience,  scarcely  felt 
at  the  moment,  and  drawing  no  ill  consequences  after  it,  will  pro- 
duce gangrene  or  cancer  in  a  system  that  is  morbidly  predisposed ; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  in  these  our  days,  a  morbid  change  has  been 
wrought  in  the  great  body  of  the  populace. 

How  this  state  of  things  has  been  produced ;  what  is  the  real 
condition  of  the  poor,  what  means  have  been  taken  for  ameliorating 
it,  and  w  hat  remains  to  be  done,  to  counteract  the  danger  with 
which  social  order  otherwise  is  threatened,  are  the  topics  suggested 
to  our  most  serious  consideration  by  the  publications  which  form 
the  subject  of  this  article. 

Every  one  has  his  reason  ready  for  the  increase  of  the  poor, 
from  the  youngest  tyro  in  the  art  of  talking,  to  the  most  cele- 
brated proficients  in  political  quackery.  Mr.  W  hi  thread,  and  the 
pamphleteers  and  essayists  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  shallow  school,  ascribe 
it  to  the  war.  Mr.  Brougham  imputes  it  more  specifically  to  the 
Orders  in  Council,  but  joins  in  the-sv\^eeping  cause,  and  agrees  in 
prescribing  peace.  .Sir  Francis  Burdett  charges  it  upon  the  bo- 
rough-mongers, and  would  purify  the  constitution  from  its  corrup- 
tions, with  his  pilula  salutaria  of  reform.  Some  of  his  partizans 
believe  it  a  desperate  case  of  king's  evil,  and  long  to  have  the  knife 
and  the  actual  cautery  called  in.  But  all  those  politicians  who 
make  any  pretensions  to  philosophy,  however  they  may  insist  upon 
these  alleged  causes  for  party  or  electioneering  purposes,  agree  in 
their  admiration  of,  what  they  are  pleased  to  call,  a  discovery  in 
political  science ;  Mr.  Mai  thus  having  made  it  appear  to  their 
.  satisfaction,  that  the  primary  source  of  the  evil,  the  catisa  causanSy 
lies  in  the  system  of  nature,  and  that  a  great  error  has  been  com- 
mitted in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  universe,  inasmuch  as 
men  multiply  too  fast,  and  therefore  the  land  is  overstocked. 

The  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  poor,  which  this  *  eminent  phi- 
losopher,' as  Mr.  Whitbread  denominates  him,  has  assigned,  and 
the  remedy  by  which  he  proposes  to  counteract  it,  are  both  sum- 
mary enough  in  themselves,  though  in  their  details  they  have  been 
expanded  into  what,  to  borrow  a  trans-atlantic  term,  may  truly 
be  called  a  lengthi/  work.  Mediocrity  in  literature  has  a  better 
chance  in  later  times,  than  it  seems  to  have  had  in  the  age  of 
Horace;  whatever  the  gods  may  think  of  it,  gentlemen  and  ladies 
now  give  it  a  willing  welcome,  and  it  meets  with  due  encourage- 
ment frpm  booksellers.  There  is  even  a  sort  of  insipidity  which 
seems  suited  to  a  weak  intellect.     But  Mr.  Malthus  had  other 

recon- 
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recommendations ;  his  philosophy  was  upon  a  level  with  the  feel- 
. .  ings  and  morality  of  his  admirers,  as  well  as  with  their  understand* 

.  ings^  and  by  a  happy  combination  of  qualities,  it  equally  suited  the 
timid,  who  dreaded  the  effects  of  speculative  reform  ;  the  bold  spi- 
rits>  who  fancied  that  the  world  might  have  been  much  better  con- 
stituted if  their  opinions  had  been  asked  concerning  it ;  and  the 
lady  metaphysicians,  who  discuss  the  fitness  of  things  at  their  con- 

■versazioni;  the  shallow,  the  selfish,  and  the  sensual. 

Worthless  as  Mr.  Malthus's  system  is,  it  stands  in  the  way  of  an 

inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  poor,   and  must  be  removed.     The 

'  complaint  that  the  land  is  overstocked,  is. indeed  as  old  in  thisi 

.  country  as  theRefor  mation.  '  Some,'  says  Harrison,  *  do  grudge  at 
the  great  increase  of  people  in  these  days,  thinking  a  necessary 

.  brood  of  cattle,  far  better  than  a  superfluous  augmentation  of  man- 
kind. But  I  can  liken  such  men  best  of  all  unto  the  Pope  and  the 
devil,  who  practise  the  hindrance  of  the  furniture  of  the  number  of 

,  the  elect  to  their  uttermost.  But  if  it  should  come  to  pass,  that 
any  foreign  invasion  should  be  made,  which  the  Lord  God  forbid 
^r  his  mercies  sake !  then  should  these  men  find,  that  a  wall  of 

-men  is  far  better  than  stacks  of  corn  and  bags  of  money,  and  cona- 

'  plain  of  the  want  when  it  is  too  late  to  seek  remedy.'     An  opinion 

•  of  this  kind  is  too  foolish,  as  well  as  too  wicked,  ever  to  become 
.permanently  prevalent;  the  temporary  reputation  which  Mr.  Mal- 
;  thus  obtained  by  renewing  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  age,  and  cannot 
:  be  excused,  though  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances 
.of  the.  times,  and  the  occasion  upon  which  his  system  was  brought 

•  forward. 

It  has  been  the  hope  and  consolation  of  good  men,  when  they 
contemplated  the  miseries  which  man  brings  upon  man,  to  think, 
that  many  of  the  evils,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  which  afflict 
society,  are  remediable,  and  will  gradually  disappear  as  the  human 

•race  advances  in  improvement.     But  the  French  revolution,  acting 

.  upon  political  enthusiasm,  produced  a  set  of  speculators   as   wild 

as  the  old  fifth-monarchy-men.     They  announced  the  advent  of 

,    a  political  millennium, — which  was  to  be  not  the  kingdom  of  the 

.saints, — saints  and  kingdoms  being  with  them  alike  out  of  fashion, 
— but  the  commonwealth  of  philosophers.     Ploughs  were  to  work 

>of  themselves,  butter  to  grow  upon  trees,  and  man  to  live  for 
ever  in  this  world, — a  very  necessary  improvement  this  upon  the 

•former  state  of  things ;  for  according  to  their  belief,  if  he  were  un- 

.pbilosophical  enough  to  die,  he  could  not  expect  to  live  in  any 
other.  These  notions  were  connected  with  the  deplorable  doc- 
trines of  brute  materialism,  blind  necessity  and  blank  attj'eism,  and 
with  a  system  of  ethics,  which,  attempting  an  impossible   union 

^  between  stoicism  and  sensuality,  succeeded  just  so  far, , as  to  de- 
prave, the  morals  and  harden  the  heart. 

X  2  Against 
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Against  the  Goliath  of  these  phi/osophists  Mr-  Malthus  slept 
Forth,  at  a  time,  when  the  mirage  in  which  ihe  champion  had 
made  his  appearance  was  pretty  well  dispersed,  and  had  left 
him  in  his  natui-al  dimensions,  an  ordinary  Pliilistine  of  about  five 
feet  six.  Mr.  Maltbus  attacked  him  with  an  argtimeiit  which  had 
been  long  before  clearly  and  distinctly  slated  by  Wallace  and 
Townshend,  and  which  in  fad  no  person  who  ever  speculated 
upon  an  improved  stale  of  society,  could  by  possibility  have  over- 
loolied.  The  sum  of  this  argument  is,  that,  supposing-^  country  to 
be  fully  peopled,  men  must  multiply  fasler  than  food  can  be  multi- 
plied for  ihem.  Mr.  Maltliiis  puts  this  proposition  in  a.  technical 
form,  showing  that  population  increases  in  a  geometrical  series, 
■but  food  only  in  an  arithmetical  one ;  this  is  held  up  as  a  discovery 
in  political  economy,  and  this  is  in  reality  the  tirst  of  his  fallacies, 
the  fundamental  sophism  of  his  book.  That  which  would  be  true 
if  the  whole  earth  were  fully  peopled  and  fully  cultivated,  he 
'  a-isumes  to  be  universally  true  at  the  present  time.  Admittii^ 
then  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Godwin's  scheme,  he  supposes  a  purs 
slate  of  philosophical  equality  to  be  established,  all  causes  of  vice 
and  misery  having  been  removed ; — but  in  one  generation,  he  con- 
tends, the  principle  of  population  would  disturb  this  stale  of  hap- 
piness, and  in  a  second,  destroy  it.  The  absurdity  of  suppo* 
sing  that  a  community,  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  hod 
attained  the  highest  slate  of  attainable  perfection,  should  jet  be 
without  the  virtue  of  continence,  is  overlooked  by  Mr.  Malthus; 
tie  reasons  as  if  lust  and  hunger  were  alike  passions  of  physical 
necessity,  and  the  one  equally  with  the  other,  independent  of  the 
reason  and  the  will :  and  this  is  the  pervading  principle  of  a  book 
written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  sent  into  the  world  for  the  edifiok- 
tion  of  all  dabblers  in  metaphysics,  mole  and  female !  Upon  tbn 
his  whole  argument  against  Mr.  Godwin  rests  !  And,  as  if  to  show  ■ 
how  happily  the^e  rival  writers  are  matched  against  each  other,  the 
latter  admitted  it  in  reply,  and  proposed  abortion  and  exposure  as 
the  remedies  which,  in  his  Utopia,  must  be  adopted  to  counteract 
the  pdwer  of  population  ! 

The  direct  abject  of  Mr.  Malthus's  essay  in  its  original  form. 
Was  to  confute  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Godwin  in  particular,  and  of 
ail  those  persons  in  general,  «ho  believed  that  any  material  improve- 
ment in  human  society  might  be  effected ;  and  this  object  was  tbuK 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  technical  sophism,  and  a  physical  as- 
sumption, as  false  in  philosophy  as  pernicious  in  morals,  llie  essay, 
4ioweier,  in  this  state,  was  consistent  with  itself.  But  the  author, 
being  a  man  of  decorous  life  and  habits,  began  to  su.«pect  that, 
to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  virtue  as  chastity,  was  neither 
compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  community  iu  which  he 
Jived,  nor  with  public  decency, — nor,  setting  tlicse  consideratioqe 
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asid^y  widi  fects  which  necessarily  fall  within  the  sphere  of  every 
nan's  knowledge.  Inhis  second  edition^  therefore^  he  recognizes. 
the  existence  of  this  virtue^  admitting,  in  express  terms,  that '  moral 
restraint/  or  in  other  words,  sexual  continence,  is  '  a  virtue  clearly 
dictated  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  expressly  enjoined  by  revealed 
rel^on  :*  and  with  an  inconsistency  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
parallel,  retaining  all  his  arguments  against  Mr.  Godwin  in  the  be- 
gtnnii^  of  the  book,  he  proposes  a  scheme  at  the  end  for  abolishing 
the  poor  rates  by  means  of  this  very  virtue,  upon  the  denial  oi 
which,  the  whole  of  his  preceding  argument  is  founded ! 
-  It  is  this  scheme,  with  its  accompanying  doctrine,  which  rendered 
ilnepessary  to  recur  to  Mr.  Malthus  on  this  occasion ;  for  if  the 
doctrines  were  true,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  seek  for  any  alleviation 
of  existing  misery : — the  certain  and  speedy  consequence  of  his 
remedy  will  soon  be  pointed  out.  We  are  overstocked  with  peo- 
ple, he  says,  and  not  only  are  so  at  present,  but  always  have  been, 
and  sdways  must  be  so.  ^  In  every  age,  and  in  every  state  in 
which  man  has  existed,  or  does  now  exist,  the  increase  of  population 
is  necessarily  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence.'  '  The  power 
of  population  is  so  superior  to  the  power  in  the  earth  to  produce 
sabsistence  for  man,   that  unless  arrested  by  preventive  checks, 

K (mature  death  must  in  some  shape  or  other  visit  the  human  race* 
e  vices  of  mankind  are  active  and  able  ministers  of  depopu- 
latiM.  They  are  the  precursors  in  the  great  army  of  destruc* 
tion,  and  often  finish  the  dreadful  work  themselves.  But  should 
diMy  fiEul  in  their  war  of  extermination,  sickly  seasons,  epide- 
mics, pestilence  and  plagues,  advance  in  terrific  array,  and  sweep 
off  their  thousands  and  ten  thousands.  Should  success  be  still  in- 
complete, gigantic  inevitable  famine  stalks  in  the  rear,  and  widi 
one  mighty  blow  levek  the  population  with  the  food  of  the  world.' 
The  checks  which  keep  the  population  down  to  die  level  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  ai'e  moral  restraint,  vice  and  misery,  and 
^  die  truth  is,  that  though  human  institutions  appear  to  be  the 
obvious  and  obtrusive  causes  of  much  mischief  to  mankind,  they 
are,  in  reality,  light  and  superficial  in  comparison  with  those 
deeper-rooted  causes  of  evil  which  result  from  the  laws  of  nature.' 
According,  therefore,  to  Mr.Whitbread's  ^  eminent  philosopher,' all 
Ae  existing  plagues  of  theworld,  war,  pestilence,  misery,  and  vice, 
in  all  its  forms,  are  necessary,  as  preventive  checks  to  counteract  the 
principle  of  population !  A  new  mode  of  proving  the  necessity  and 
tt^ity  of  evil,  with  the  comfortable  corollary  that  it  is  in  its  natune 
irremediable. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  demur 
tl  Mr.  Malthus's  theory,  remembering  that  it  is  written  in  die 
Book  of  Genesb, '  So  God  created  man  in  his  owa image,  in, the 
iniage  of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them : 

x3  And 
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And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it.'  Such,  persons 
might  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  till  the  earth  shall  have  been,  in 
obedience  to  this  command,  replenished  and  subdued,  if  in  any 
part  of  it  production  is  not  made  to  keep  pace  with  population,  the 
cause  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  errors  or  defects  of  human  policy, 
and  npt  to  any  inherent  evil  in  the  laws  of  nature.  But  the  Mal- 
thusians  obsei"ve,  in  reply  to  such  objections,  that  the  new  discovery 
isL  matter  of  science,  and  that  theTVIosaic  account  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  demonstration.  We  ourselves  re 
member  to  have  heard  one  of  these  reasoners  affirm,  in  answer  to 
an  assertion  that  this  theory  was  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Divine  Providence, — ^that  if  the  two  things  were  incom- 
patible the  consequence  could  not  be  avoided ;  the  argument  of 
the  geometrical  and  arithmetical  series  was  a  demonstration,  and 
Divine  Providence  must  go  to  the  wall.  But  there  is  a  moral  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum  which  the  man  of  enlightened  piety  feels  to 
be  demonstrative  wherever  it  applies :  he  knows  in  his  heart  that 
^yhatever  opinion  is  wholly  and  flagrantly  inconsistent  with  the 
goodness  of  creating  and  preserving  wisdom,  must  necessarily  be 
false ;  and  in  this  knowledge  he  cannot  be  deceived,  for  it  is  the 
voice  of  God  which  tells  hin^  so. 

.  In  reality,  what  is  true  in  Mr.  Malthus's  book  is  not  applicable, 
and  what  is  applicable  is  not  true.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  earth 
may  be  fully  peopled  to  its  utmost  power  of  production,  so  as  to 
admit  of  no  farther  increase ;  but  this  truth  is  as  worthless  as  a  JW5 
meruni  in  law,  and  admits  of  no  possible  application.  The  argu- 
ment that  if  the  world  were  thus  peopled,  it  could  not  continue 
so,  because  mankind,  though  in  the  highest  conceivable  state  of 
perfection,  would  be  incapable  of  restraining  the  sexual  passion, 
an  appetite  of  irresistible  physical  necessity,  might  be  applicable 
a  few  millenniums  hence,  if  it  were  true;  but  the  position  upon 
which  it.  rests  is  false. 

So  much  for  the  great  discovery-  in  political  science !  But  these 
absurdities  are  far  exceeded  by  the  application  which  Mr.  Malthus 
makes  of  moral  restraint,  after  he  has  luckily  recollected  that  such 
a  virtue  is  in  existence.  He  proposes,  by  means  of  this  virtue,  to 
put  a  salutary  stop  to  the  increase  of  the  poor,  and  abolish  the 
poor  rates.  The  plan,  to  which  he  says  he  can  see  no  material  oIh 
jection,  is  thu§  stated  in  his  own  words. 

*  I  should  propose  a  regulation  to  be  made,  declaring  that  no  child 
born  from  any  marriage,  taking  place  after  the  expiration  of  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  law,  and  no  illegitimate  child  born  two  years  from 
the  same  date,  should  ever  be  entitled  to  parish  assistance.  And  to 
give.a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  to  enforce  it  more 

....  strongly 
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strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  of  people,  the  clergyman  of 
each  parish  should,  previously  to  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage,  read 
a  short  address  to  the  parties,  stating  the  strong  obligation  on  every  man 
to  support  his  own  children  ;  the  impropriety  and  even  immorality  of 
idarrying  without  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able  to  do  this ;  the  evils 
which  had  resulted  to  the  poor  themselves  from  the  attempt  which  had 
been  made  to  assist,  by  public  institutions,  in  a  duty  which  ought  to  be 
exclusively  appropriated  to  parents;  and  the  absolute  necessity  which 
had  at  length  appeared  of  abandoning  all  such  institutions  on  account 
of  their  producing  effects  opposite  to  those  which  were  intended. 
After  the  public  notice  which  I  have  proposed  had  been  given,  and  the 
system  of  poor  laws  had  ceased  with  regard  to  the  rising  generation, 
if  any  man  chose  to  marry  without  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  support 
a  family,  he  should  have  the  most  perfect  liberty  so  to  do.  Though  to 
marry  in  this  case  is,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  an  immoral  act,  yet  it  is  not 
one  which  society  can  justly  take  upon  itself  to  prevent  or  punish  ;  be- 
cause the  punishment  provided  for  it  by  the  laws  of  nature  falls  directly 
and  most  severely  upon  the  individual  who  commits  the  act,  and, 
through  him,  only  more  remotely  and  feebly  on  the  society.  When  na- 
ture will  govern  and  punish  for  us,  it  is  a  very  miserable  ambition  to 
Vrish  to  snatch  the  rod  from  her  hands,  and  draw  upon  ourselves  the 
odium  of  executioners.  To  the  punishment  of  nature,  therefore,  he 
should  be  left — the  punishmeiit  of  severe  want.  He  has  erred  in  the 
face  of  a  most  clear  and  precise  warning,  and  can  have  no  just  reason 
to  complain  of  any  person  but  himself,  when  he  feels  the  consequence 
of  his  error.  All  parish  assistance  should  be  most  rigidly  denied  him  ; 
and  if  the  hand  of  private  charity  be  stretched  forth  in  his  relief,  the 
interests  of  humanity  imperiously  require  that  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered very  sparingly.  He  should  be  taught  to  know  that  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  had  doomed  him  andxhis  family  to 
starve  for  disobeying  their  repeated  admonitions;  that  he  had  no  claim 

•  of  right  on  society  for  tlie  smallest  portion  of  food  beyond  that  which 
his  labour  would  fairly  purchase.  With  regard  to  illegitimate  children, 
after  the  proper  notice  had  been  given,  they  should  on  no  account 
whatever  be  allowed  to  have  any  claim  to  parish  assistance.  If  the 
parents  desert  their  child  they  ought  to  be  made  answerable  for  the 
cVime.  The  infant  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  no  value  to  the  so- 
ciety, as  others  will  immediately  supply  its  place.  Its  principal  value 
is  on  account  of  its  being  the  object  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  pas- 
sions in  human  nature — parental  affection.  But  if  this  value  be  disre- 
garded by  those  who  are  alone  in  a.  capacity  to  feel  it,  the  society  can- 

•  not  be  called  upon  to  put  itself  in  their  place,  and  has  no  farther  busi- 
ness in  its  protection,  than  in  the  case  of  its  murder,  or  intentional  ill- 
treatment,  to  follow  the  general  rules  in  punishing  such  crimes  ;  which 
rules,  for  the  interests  of  morality,  it  is  bound  to  pursue,  whether  the 
object,  irl  this  particular  instance,  be  of  value  to  the  state  or  not.' 

Thus,  then,  this  eminent  philosopher,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  book,  argues  that  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  an  improved  state  of 
society,  because  men,  in  the  highest  imaginable  state  of  ^visdom 
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and  virtue^  would  continue  to  breed,  regardless  of  all  consequences, 
teDs  us,  at  the  end  of  this  very  book,  that  the  way  to  reduce  our 
poor  rates  is  to  persuade  the  lower  orders  to  continence  while  they 
are  in  their  present  state  of  deplorable  ignorance ;  to  discourage 
them,  as  much  as  possible,  from  marrying;  to  preach  wedding 
sermons  to  them,  if  they  will  marry,  upon  the  immorality  of 
breeding,  that  being  a  luxury  reserved  only  for  those  who  can  af- 
ford it;  and  if  they  will  persist  in  so  improper  and  immoral  a  prac^ 
tice,  after  so  solemn  and  well-timed  a  warning,  to  leave  them  to  th« 
punishment  of  severe  want,  and  rigidly  deny  all  parish  assistance. 
No  public  relief  is  to  be  given  to  the  starving  infant;  it  is  worth 
nothing  to  society,  for  its  place  will  be  presently  supplied,  and  so- 
ciety, therefore,  has  no  farther  business  dian  to  hang  the  mother  if 
she  should  shorten  the  sufferings  of  her  babe  rather  than  see  it  die 
of  want.  A  plan  for  the  abolition  of  the  poor-rates  as  practice* 
ble  as  it  is  humane !  The  rich  are  to  be  called  upon  for  no  sacri-» 
fices ;  nothing  more  is  required  of  them  than  tliat  they  should  har* 
den  their  hearts.  They  have  found  a  place  at  the  table  of  nature, 
and  why  should  they  be  disturbed  ajt  their  feast  ?  It  is  Mr.  M aU 
thus's  own  metaphor  ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  exag- 
gerating the  detestable  hard-heartedness  with  which  his  system  is 
recommended,  the  illustration  shall  be  presented  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

.  *  A  man/ he  says,  *  who  is  born  into  a  world  already  possessed,  if  he 
cannot  get  subsistence  from  his  parents,  on  whom  he  has  a  just  demand, 
and  if  the  society  does  not  want  his  labour,  has  no  claim  of  right  to 
the  smallest  portion  of  food,  and,  in  fact,  has  no  business  to  be  where 
he  is.  At  nature's  mighty  feast  there  is  no  cover  for  him.  She  telli 
him  to  be  gone,  and  will  quickly  execute  her  own  orders,  if  he  do  not 
work  upon  the  compassion  of  some  of  her  guests.  If  these  guests  get 
up  and  make  room  for  him,  other  intruders  immediately  appear  de- 
manding the  same  favour.  I^e  report  of  a  provision  for  all  that  come 
fills  the  hall  with  numerous  claimants.  The  order  and  harmony  of  the 
.  feast  is  disturbed  ;  the  plenty  that  before  reigned  is  changed  into  scar* 
city;  and  the  happiness  of  the  guests  is  destroyed  by  the  spectacle  of 
misery  and  dependence  in  every  part  of  the  hall,  and  by  the  clamour- 
ous importunity  of  those  who  are  justly  enraged  at  not  finding  the  pro- 
vision which  they  had  been  taught  to  expect.  The  guests  li?am  too 
late  their  error,  in  counteracting  those  strict  orders  to  all  intruder  is- 
sued by  the  great  mistress  of  the  feast,  who,  wishing  that  all  her  guests 
should  have  plenty,  and  knowing  that  she  could  not  provide  for  unli- 
mited numbers,  humanely  refused  to  admit  fresh  comers  when  her  table 
was  already  full.'       , 

A  writer  ought  to  possess  a  more  logical  mind  than  Mr.  Mal- 
thus  has  been  gifted  with,  before  he  ventures  to  reason  in  metaphors 
and  similitudes.   Dut  it  were  idle  to  dwell  upon  flaws  of  reasoning 
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itt  a  pksR^age^  iirh^r6,  at  the  first  perusal^  every  reader^  ^hose  heart 
nAd  anderstandiDg  j^re  in  their  natural  state,,  will  see  nothing  but 
naked  deformity.  There  is,  however,  no  accounting  for  tastes 
physical  or  metaphysical,  and  there  are  certain  intellects  which 
I^eitn  to  have  an  appetite,  like  the  Hottentots,  for  garbage.  The 
Itlte  Sir  William  Pulteney  is  said  to  have  been  so  smitten  with  Mr. 
Malthus*s  theory,  that  he  intended  to  bring  a  bill  into  parliament 
for  abolieihing  the  poor-rates  upon  the  plan  thus  recommended  and 
Pius  illustrated.  While  such  a  plan  remains  upon  paper  it  is  as 
barmless  in  the  written  letter  as  the  receipt  for  Sir  Humphry 
Davy's  new  fulminating  powder;  but  if  either  the  one  or  the  other 
l^e'made  the  subject  of  experiment,  woe  be  to  all  within  reacl| 
of  die  explosion!  The  numerous  claimants  at  Mr.  Malthus'a 
feast  of  nature,  who,  as  he  tells  us,  have  '  no  right  to  the  smallest 
portion  of  food,  and,  in  fact,  no  business  to  be  there,'  would  very 
ioon  begin  to  ask  the  luckier  guests  what  better  title  they  thenk- 
lielves  could  produce,  and  resort  to  the  right  of  the  strongest. 
^  You  have  had  your  turn  at  the  table  long  enough,  gentlemen,* 
they  would  say,  ^  and  if  those  who  have  no  places  are  to  starve,  we 
will  have  a  scramble  for  it  at  least.'  .  Let  any  man,  in  his  senses, 
ask  himself  whether  this  would  not  be  the  natural  and  inevitable 
Consequence ;  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  society  in  this  coun- 
try, such  a  plan  as  that  of  Mr.  Malthus  could,  by  any  possibility, 
be  carried  into  effect  without  producing  all  the  horrors  of  a  bellum 
servile ;  whether  the  legislators  who  should  pass  such  an  act  would 
iiot  be  pulled  in  pieces  by  an  infuriated  and  desperate  populace,' 
and  uriiether  such  legislators  would  not  deserve  their  fate !  Here 
Hien  we  dismiss  Mr.  Malthus — to  enjoy  the  applause  of  those 
(if  auch  there  be)  who  feel  no  contempt  for  his  theory,  and  no  ab- 
horrence of  its  proposed  practical  application. 

When  Berkeley,  in  the  Querist,  asked  *  Whether  the  number 
find  welfare  of  the  subjects  be  not  the  true  strength  of  the  crown  ? 
Whether  a  coui^try  inhabited  by  people  well  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged,  would  not  become  every  day  more  populous ;  and  whether 
a  numerous  stock  of  people,  in  such  circumstances,  would  not  / 
constitute  a  flourishing  nation  ?' — And  '  whether  to  provide  plen- 
tifully for  the  poor  be  not  feeding  the  root,  the  substance  whereof 
will  shoot  upwards  into  the  branches,  and  cause  the  top  to  flourish  f* 
he  did  not  propose  these  questions  as  points  which  he  conceived 
would  ever  be  disputed.  That  wise  and  excellent  man  believed, 
as  all  wise  men  had  done  before  him,  that  the  strength  of  kingdoms 
consisted  mainly  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  and  that  the, 
true  policy  of  governments  is  not  to  prevent  their  subjects  from 
multiplying,  but  to  provide  uses  and  employment  for  them  as  fast 
9fl  they  multiply.  If  in  any  country  they  increase  faster  than  means, 

not 
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not  merely  for  their  existence  but  for  their  well-being,  are  provi- 
ded, it  is  rational  to  infer  that  in  that  country  there  is  a  defect  of 
policy  ;  it  is  pious  to  infer  that  the  error  is  in  human  institutions, 
not  in  the  unerring  laws  of  nature; — in  man,  not  in  his  Maker, 

That  this  is  the  case  in  England  is  manifest  in  the  number  of 
the  poor  and  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates.*  Certain  it  is  that 
the  poor  have  rapidly  increased,  and  are  increasing ;  and  the  chief 
causes  of  this  increase  render  their  physical  and  moral  condition 
Ti'orse  at  present  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  time  since  the 
shock  of  the  Reformation  subsided. 

In  the  political,  as  in  the  natural  body,  it  sterns  as  if  those  irti-L 
portant  transitions  in  the  system,  which  are  necessary  to  its  deve- 
lopement,  could  not  be  performed  without  some  degree  of  suffer- 
ing or  of  danger.     Mendicity  followed  the  abolition  of  vassalage 
in  Europe.     Feudal  times  afford  tempting  themes  for  the  romancer 
and  the  poet.     The  high-minded  and  generous  lord ;    the  high- 
born and  gentle  lady ;  the  servants  who  were,  as  in  some  countries 
is  still  expressed  in  their  name  long  after  the  reality  has  ceased, 
children  of  the  house;  the  vassals  seeming  to  be  humble  membei*9 
of  the  same  family  rather  than  dependents ;  the  baronial  hall ;  Jp^f 
seasons  of  festival,  and  the  every-day  hospitality ;  these  are  mate^t 
rials  from  which  imagination  may  build  up  an  ideal  state  of  happi-' 
ntss  not  less  delightful  dian  fabled  Arcadia,  and  of  a  loftier  cha- 
racter.    From  a  state  of  perfect  vassalage,  whether  feudal  or  com- 
mercial, mendicity  and  want  are  of  course  excluded ;  hence  the 
advocates  of  the  slave  trade  drew  one  of  their  favourite  arguments; 
and  thus  it  is  to  be  explained  how  good  men,  like  Mr.  Tobm  and 
Bryan  Edwards,  should  have  written  in  defence  of  that  aboaftUUe 
traffic,  feeling  as  much  indignation  against  the  abolitionists  aft^ttyje^J 
abolitionists  against  all  who  protracted  the  consummation  so  dcfqilf 
voutly  to  be  wished  for,  to  which  they  were  pressing  on.     Thewf 
writers  knew  that,  in  their  hands,  power  over  their  slaves  was  but , 
the   means  of  beneficence.     But  Hodge  and  Muggins,  and  the 
black  code  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of  the  French  islands,  furnish 
the  same  proof  against  their  opinions  as  tjje  feudal  laws  of  every 
country  afford  of  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  feudal  system. 

By  abolishing  that  system  in  the  countries  which  he  has  sub- 
jected, and  by  necessitating  its  abolishment  in  others,  Buonaparte, 
incarnate  fiend  as  he  is,  insatiable  of  blood,  and  delighting  in  the 
infliction  of  nlisery,  is  made  to  produce  good  amid  the  evil  which 

♦  The  parish  rates  of  1803  were  5,318,000].  of  which  4,267,0001.  were  expended 
on  the  poor.  The  rack-rental  of  England  in  that  3ear  was  about  forty  millions;  it  it 
now  nearly  fifty-five,  and  the  poor-rates  will  probably  be  found  to  have  at  least  kept 
pace  with  this  increase  when  Ihc  returns  shall  be  made  next  year  pursuant  to  ah  act 
passed  in  the  last  session. 

will 
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will  consign  him  to  execration  in  this  world,  and  perdition  in  the 
next.  This  countiy  would  not  now  have  been  great  and  happy  if 
the  yoke  of  bondage  had  not  long  ago  been  broken  here  ;  but,  in 
the  transition  which  the  lower  classes  made  from  the  state  of  vil- 
lehis  to  that  of  free  labourers,  a  mass  of  immediate  evil  was  pro- 
duced of  which  the  unexagsjerated*  report  might  almost  startle 
our  belief.  The  Reformation  aggravated  the  evil,  not  only  by  de- 
priving the  poor  of  that  eleemosynary  support  which  the  monas- 
teries afforded  \\  hen  there  was  no  other  constant  source  of  relief, 
but  because  men  who  shared  the  plunder  of  the  church  in  the  vile 
way  in  which  it  was  lavished,  became  hard  landlords,  and  the  rents 
of  the  abbey  tenants  were  heavily  raised,  in  consequence  of  the 
same  act  which  destroyed  the  chief  market  for  their  produce. 
Never  was  there  a  good  work  so  wickedly  effected  as  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England.  It  is  at  once  our  chief  blessing  and  our  foulest 
reproach. 

These  circumstances  aggravated  the  evil ;  but  the  decrease  of 
villen^ge  was  its  cause.  '  Manufactures,'  says  Sir  Morton  Eden, 
^  by  creating  a  necessity  for  free  hands,  and,  consequently,  enabling 
men  to  make  use  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  property,  their  owu 
iodustry>  subjected  those  who  were  any  ways  incapacitated  from 
a^vailii^  themselves  of  that  fund,  to  the  miserable  alternative  of 
starving  independently ;'  and  he  stales  it  as  an  mevitable  conclusion 
ffom  his  inquiries,  that  manufactures  and  commerce  are  the  true 
parents  of  our  national  poor.  Had  the  price  of  labour,  when  it 
first  'became  a  marketable  commodity,  found  its  proper  standard, 

*  It  seems  probable  that  there  has  been  some  exaggeration.  Hume,  on  the  authori- 
ty of 'on  act  passed  1512,  says,  that  the  number  of  prisoHers  for  debt  in  the  different 
gyols  in  the  kingdom  exceeded  60,000 ;  but  Sir  F.  Morton  Eden,  with  good  reason,  dotibts 
iHiether  the  words  of  ihe  act  warrant  any  such  construction ;  they  are  as  he  gives 
fteiu^— *  Wherev(whereas)  the  workers  and  makers  of  caps  and  hats,  within  this  reaime 
of-  England,  have  daily  occupied  and  set  on  worke  in  making  of  caps  and  hats  of  the 
king's  natural  subjects,  that  is  to  say,  men,  women,  maidens,  and  children,  (borne 
within  this  reaime  of  England,)  to  the  great  reliefe  and  comforte  of  poor  prisoners 
within  this  reaime,  to  the  number  of  threescore  thousand  persons  and  above,  in  carding^ 
'spinning,' &c. — IlastelFs  Statutes,  I.  407.  Hume  was  a  careless  writer  in  matters  of 
net,  and  the  construction  which  he  has  given  to  this  passage  is  one  proof  of  his  care- 
*  lessness.  But  Sir  Morton  Eden  himself  seems  to  rely  too  implicitly  upon  Harrison's 
belief^  rather  than  assertion,  that  Henry  Vlllth,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  hung  up 
'threescore  and  twelve  thousand  grejit  thieves,  petty  thieves,  and  rogues  j*  for  Harri- 
son makes  this  Statement  upon  the  authority  of  Cardane,  and  tells  us  that  *  Cardane 
writeth  it  upon' the  report  of  the  Bishop  of  Lexovia.'  It  would  require  something 
Vetter  than  these  authorities,  far  fetched  and  little  worth,  to  establish  so  n)onstrous  a 
fact.  Justice  had  certainly  not  relaxed  when  Harrison  himself  wrote,  and  he  states 
the  annual  consumption  of  the  gallows  in  his  time  at  a  loose  avera<ie  of  from  three  to 
four  hundred,  evidently  with  no  disposition  to  under-estiniate  the  amount. 

Of  Sir  Morton  Edfn's  three  voluuies  upon  the  state  of  the  poor,  nearly  two  might 
well  have  been  spared;  but  it  is  a  work  ior  which  the  public  are  indebted  to  him,  and 
the  early  death  of  the  author  ;knay  be  regarded  as  a  national  loss.  Few  men  in  bis 
itation  have  applied  themselves  with  such  meritorious  industry  to  useful  pursuits. 

so 
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80  that  die  labourer  in  youth  and  health  might  have  been  enabled 
to  make  provision  for  sickness  and  age^  this  consequence  would  not 
have  followed^  but  we  must  not  blame  our  ancestors  for  not  dis*- 
covering  with  prospective  wisdom,  as  the  means  of  prevention, 
what  we  ourselves  after  so  long  and  heavy  an  experience  of  the  evit 
have  not  yet  adopted  as  the  cure.  It  was  mitigated  at  first  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  then  more  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes, 
than  now\  Harrison  speaks  of  emigrants  to  '  France,  Germany, 
Barbary,  India,  Muscovia  and  very  Calicut ;'  and  shortly  after- 
wards our  colonies  in  North  America  were  established.  And 
though,  when  labour  is  underpaid  and  the  labouring  classes  are  kept 

{)oor,  poverty  must  always  be  upon  the  increase,  the  increase  was 
ess  rapid  than  in  later  times,  because  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
country,  whose  progress  seems  scarcely  to  have  sustained  any  inter- 
ruption by  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  because  the  virtues  of  die 
feudal  system  survived  that  system  aw  hile,  and  because  the  mannefs 
of  the  peasantry  were  not  yet  corrupted. 

Harrison  states  the  number*  of  vagabonds  in  his  time,  upon  a 
rude  estimate,  at  above  10,(XX).  This  is,  perhaps,  short  of  the 
number — there  is  a  document  m  Sir\pe,  which  affinns  that*  there 
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*  The  passage  is  a  very  curious  one.  '  It  is  not  yet  iull  three  score  years  stnce  thii 
trade  began^  but  how  it  bath  prospered  hince  that  time  it  is  easy  to  judge^  for  thoy  an 
now  supposed  of  one  sex  and  another,  to  amount  unto  above  10,000  persons,  aa  I  bava 
heard  reported.  Moreover,  in  counterfeiting  the  Egyptian  rogues,  they  have  deviaedl 
a  language  among  themselves,  which  they  name  canting,  but  others  pedhirs  Fr^Mili ; 
a  speech  compact  thirty  years  since  of  English,  and  a  great  number  of  odd  wordaqi 
their  own  devising,  without  all  order  or  reasoii ;  and  yet  such  is  it  as  none  bat  tbeiS" 
selves  are  able  to  understand.  The  first  deviser  thereof  was  hanged  by  the  neck,  a 
just  reward,  no  doubt,  for  his  deserts,  and  a  common  end  to  all  of  that  profession*  A 
gentleman  also  of  late  (Thomas*  Harman)  hath  taken  great  pains  to  search  out  tbe  Wh 
cret  practices  of  this  ungracious  rabble.  And  among  other  things  he  setteth  down  au4 
describetb  three-and-twcnty  sorts  of  them,  whose  names  it  shall  not  be  amis«  to  ift» 
member,  whereby  each  one  may  take  occasion  to  read  and  know  also  by  his  iudostr^f 
what  wicked  people  they  are,  and  what  villainy  remaineth  in  them. 

77te  several  Dis-orders  and  Degrees  amongst  our  idle  Vagabonds. 

1.  Rufflers.  8.  Praters. 

2.  Uprightmen.  9*  Abrams. 

3.  Hookers  or  anglers.  10.  Freshwater  mfiriners«  or  whipjacks. 

4.  Kogcs.  11.  Dumuierers. 

5.  Wild  roges.  12.  Drunken  tinkers. 

6.  Priggers,  or  pransers.  13.  Swadders,  or  pedlers. 

7.  Palliards.  14.  Jarkemen,  or  patrecoes. 

Of  Women  Kind, 

1.  Dem*anders  for  glimmar,  or  fire.     6*  Doxes. 

2.  Baudie  Baskets.  7.  Dellcs. 

3.  Murtes.  8.  Kinching  raortes. 

4.  Auteni  mortes.  9.  Kinching  coves.' 

5.  Walking  mortes. 

*  Probably  the  '  Mr.  Hannan,  a  Warwickshire  gentleman,'  who  is  mentioufd  ia 
Stanley's  Kemedj. 

were 
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were  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  able  bodied  vagabonds  in  every 
county,  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine,  and  who  sometimes  met  in 
treops'to  the  number  of  sixty,  and  committed  spoil  on  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  adds,  that  if  all  the  felons  of  this  kind  were  reduced  to 
^od  subjection,  they  would  form  a  strong  army ;  and  that  the  nnta- 
.gistrates  were  awed  by  their  association  and  threats,  from  enforcing 
the  laws  against  them.  But  in  Scotland,  a  century  later,  the  evil 
was  ten  or  twenty  fold  greater — for,  during  that  century,  Scotland 
-had  been  stationary,  if  not  retrograde,  and  the  people  were  in  a 
more  savage  slate  than  even  the  worst  of  the  wild  Irish  at  the 
pf^sentday.     Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  gives  a  dreadful  picture: 

*  There  are,  at  this  day/ he  says,(l698),  *in  Scotland,  besides  a  great 
itwiiy  pdoi*  families,  very  meanly  provided  for  by  the  church-boxes, 
(with  others,  who  by  living  upon  bad  food  fall  into  various  diseases,)  two 
•hondred  thousand  people  begging  from  door  to  door.  And,  though  the 
number  of  these  be  perhaps  double  to  what  it  was  formerly,  by  reason 
of  this  present  great  distress,  yet  in  all  times  there  have  been  about  one 
hundred  thousand  of  those  vagabonds,  who  have  lived  without  any  re- 
fgard  or  subjection  either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  those  of  God 
fthd  nature;  fathers  incestuously  accompanying  with  their  own  daugh- 
Ifers,  the  son  with  the  mother,  and  the  brother  with  the  sister.  No 
^magistrate  could  ever  discover,  or  be  informed,  which  way  one  in  a 
'hondred  -of  these  wretches  died,  nor  that  ever  they  were  baptized • 
-'Biany  murders  have  been  discovered  among  them,  and  they  are  not 
only  a  most  unspeakable  oppression  to  poor  tenants  (if  they  give  not 
•braiuly  Or  some  kind  of  provision  to,  perhaps,  forty  such  villains  on  one 
daycare  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them)  but  they  rob  many  poor  people 
'H^o  live 'in  houses  distant  from  any  neighbourhood.  In  years  of  plenty 
•many  thousands  of  them  meet  together  in  the  mountains,  where  they 
•fiiftst  aad  riot  for  many  days :  and  at  country  weddings,  markets,  bu- 
ikds,  and  other  the  like  public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both 
mcD  and  women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting 
4(igether/ 

Fletcher  was  a  lover  of  liberty,  and  a  sincere  one  ;  yet  he  seri- 
oilsly  proposed,  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  the  re-establishment  of 
domestic  slavery,  drawing  arguments  from  the  example  of  his  favo- 
rite republics.  A  system  of  parochial  education  was  shortly 
afterwards  established  in  Scotland,  and  the  result,  was,  that  Scot- 
laud^  then  one  of  the  most  barbarous  countries  in  Christendom, 
became  the  most  orderly.  Provision  had  been  intended  for  secu- 
Ting  a  like  advantage  to  the  people  of  England  by  Edward  VI. 
whose  life,  short  as  it  was,  is  honourable  to  human  nature ;  and 
whose  accession  ought  to  have  been  made  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
English  Kalendar,  and  set  apart  for  pious  and  grateful  commemo- 
ration, as  long  as  the  blessings  which  we  have  derived  from  it 
'dbaU  oii4t|re»  Monstrifi4!m  ptiellus  Cardan  calls  him  for  his  at- 
tainments ; 
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tainments ;  and  a  Protestant,  without  superstition,  ttiay  be  allowed 
to  call  him  '  blessed  King  Edward/  for  his  virtues.  This  spotless 
prince  enumerates,  among  the  remedies  for  the  sorejs  of  the  com- 
monwealth, good  education  as  the  first  in  dignity  and  degree,  and 
declared  his  purpose  of  '  showing  his  device  therein/  *  This,'  he 
«aid,  *  shall  well  ease  and  remedy  the  deceitful  working  of  things, 
disobedience  of  the  lower  sort,  casting  of  seditious  bills,  and  will 
clearly  take  away  the  idleness  of  people.' 

Edward's  early  death  was  probably  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
England  ever  sustained :  Elizabeth  effected  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, rather  in  the  spirit  of  a  politician,  than  with  that  sincere  and 
conscientious,  and  enlightened  piety  which  directed  and  sanct^ed 
his  conduct.  The  provision  which  was  made  for  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  people  was  less  extensive  and  less  complete  than  he 
would  have  made  it ;  and  such  as  it  was,  the  greater  part  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  were  not  qualified  to  give  it  effect.  This  was  one  of 
the  evils  which  arose  from  the  Reformation  :  from  the  commence- 
ment of  that  great  revolution,  divinity  became  a  perilous  profession: 
those  studies  which  formerly  led  to  honourable  ease,  benefices  and 
dignities,  led  then  to  exile,  imprisonment,  and  .martyrdom;  and  thus 
while  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  doubtful,  the  supply  oJF  studenti 
was  materially  diminished.  The  robberies  (for  they  deserve  no 
better  name)  which  were  committed  upon  church  property,  tended 
to  the  same  efl^ect.  / 

*  It  would  pity  a  man's  heart,*  says  I^timer,  *  to  hear  that  I  hear  of 
the  state  of  Cambridge.  What  it  is  in  Oxford  I  cannot  tell.  There  be 
few  that  study  divinity,  but  so  many  as  of  necessity  must  furnish  thfe 
colleges,  for  their  livings  be  so  small  and  victuals  so  dear,  that  they 
tarry  not  there,  but  go  every  where  to  seek  livings,  and  so  tbtjy  go 
about.  It  will  come  to  pass  that  we  shall  have  nothing  but  a  little 
English  divinity,  that  will  bring  the  realm  into  a  very  barbarousness, 
and  utter  decay  of  learning.  It  is  not  that,  I  wiss,  that  will  keep  oot 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  There  be  none  now  but  great 
mens'  sons  in  colleges,  and  their  fathers  look  not  to  have  them  preach- 
ers— so  every  way  the  office  of  preaching  is  pinched  at.' 

There  are  few  books  which  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  society,  as  Latimer^s 
Sermons;  they  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  curious  and  amu- 
sing specimens  of  our  early  litei  ature. 

*  My  lords  and  masters,'  says  he,  *  I  say  that  all  such  proceedings, 
as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  do  intend  plainly  to  make  the  yeomanry  da» 
veri/,  and  the  clergy  shavery.  We  of  the  clergy  had  too  much,  but  this 
is  taken  away,  and  now  we  have  too  little.  But  for  my  own  part  1  have 
no  cause  to  complain,  for  I  thank  God  and  the  king  I  have  sufficient, 
and  God  is  my  judge  I  come  not  to  crave  of  any  man  any  thing;  but  1 
know  them  that  have  too  little*    Therelieth.  a  great  matter  by  thest 

appro- 
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ftpproprialions ;  great  reformation  is  to  be  had  in  them.  I  know  where 
there  is  a  great  market  town,  with  divers  hamlets  and  inhabitants,  where 
do  rise  yearly  of  their  labours  to  the  value  of  50  pound  :  and  the  vicar 
that  serveth  (being  so  great  a  cure)  hath  but  12  or  14  marks  by  year; 
90  that  of  this  pension  he  is  not  able  to  buy  him  books,  nor  give  hi» 
neighbours  drink  ;  and  all  the  great  gain  goeth  another  way/  '  What 
an  unreasonable  devil  is  this '/  exclaims  the  honest  old  bishop,  on  an- 
other occasion,  making  use  of  Satan  in  his*  favourite  way.    *  What  an 

unreasonable 

'■      «■       I        '■  -  >  8.,  ■■     .   .   ■  -  I.I         ■  ,  1^ 

*  The  reader  will  not,  perhaps,  be  displeased  to  see  a  specimen  of  Latimer's  peculiar 
▼ein.  It  occurs  in  his  Sermon  of  the  Plough,  preached  in  the  shroudes  at  St.  Paules 
church,  in  London,  the  xvii  day  of  January,  1548.  He  is  touching  upon  the  unfitness 
of  giving  secular  employment  to  the  bishops.  '  A  prelate  hath  a  charge  and  curs 
ctherwyse,  and  therefore  he  cannot  discharge  his  dutie,  and  be  a  lord  president  too. 
.For  aprcsidentship  requireth  a  whole  man,  and  a  byshop  cannot  be  two  men.  A  byshop 
hath  his  office,  a  flocke  to  teach,  to  look  unto ;  and  therefore  he  cannot  meddle  with 
another  office,  which  alone  requireth  a  whole  man.  Let  the  priest  preach,  and  the  no- 
ble man  handle  the  temporal  matters.  Moses  was  a  marvellous  man,  a  good  man ; 
Moses  was  a  wonderful  fellow,  and  did  his  dutie,  being  a  marryed  man :  we  lacke  such 
as  Moses  was.  Well,  I  would  all  men  would  look  to  their  dutie,  as  God  hath  called 
them,  and  then  we  should  have  a  flourishing  Christian  common  weale.  And  now  I 
would  aske  a  strange  question.  Who  is  the  most  diligentCsSt  bishop  and  prelate  in  all 
England,  that  passeth  all  the  rest  in  doing  his  office  ?  lean  tell,  for  I  know  him  who  it 
is ;  I  know  him  well.  But  now  I  think  I  see  you  listening  and  barkening  that  I 
shsuld  name  him.  There  is  one  that  passeth  all  the  other,  and  is  the  most  diligent  pre- 
late and  preacher  in  all  Englaiide.  And  will  ye  know  who  it  is?  I  will  tell  you.  It 
is  the  devil.  He  is. the  mo!^t  diligent  preacher  of  all  other;  he  is  never  out  of  his  dio« 
cese ;  he  is  never  from  his  cure ;  ye  shall  never  fynde  him  unoccupyed  ;  he  is  ever  in 
his  parish  ;  he  keepeth  rei^idcnce  at  all  times;  ye  shall  never  find  him  out  of  the  way; 
oall  for  him  when  you  will  he  is  ever  at  home,  the  diligentest  preacher  in  all  the  realme; 
he  is  ever  at  his  plough ;  no  lording  or  loytering  can  hynder  him  ;  he  is  ever  applying 
his  busyness ;  ye  sliall  never  fynd  him  idle  I  warrant  you.  And  his  office  is  to  hinder 
religion,  to  mayntaine  supersticion,  to  set  up  idolatry,  to  teach  all  kynde  of  popery. 
He  IS  ready  as  can  be  wished  for  to  set  forth  his  plough,  to  devise  as  many  ways  as 
can  be  to  deface  and  obscure  God's  glory.  Where  the  devill  is  resident  and  hath, his 
plough  going,  there  away  with  books  and  up  with  candles !  away  with  bibles  and  up 
whh.  beads  I  away  with  the  light  of  the  gospel  and  up  with  the  light  of  candles,  yea, 
at  noon  dayes.  Where  the  devill  is  resident  that  he  may  prevayle,  up  with  all  super- 
sticion and  idolatry,  sensing,  pa^/nting  of  images,  caudles,  palmes,  ashes,  holy  water, 
■nd  new  service  of  mens'  inventing,  as  though  nuui  could  invent  a  better  way  to  honour 
God  with,  than  God  himself  hath  appoynted.  Down  with  Chrisfs  cross,  up  with  pur- 
gatory pick-purse,  up  with  him,  the  popish  purgatory  I  mean.  Away  with  clothing  the 
Baked,  the  poor  and  impotent;  up  with  decking  of  images,  and  gay  garnishing  of  stocks 
and  stones.  Up  with  man's  traditions  and  his  lawes,  down  with  God's  traditions  and 
bifliBOSt  hol3'  word.  But  here  some  man  will  say  to  me,  '  what,  Sir,  are  ye  so  privy  of 
the  devilPs  counsell  that  ye  know  all  this  to  be  true  ?*  Truely,  I  know  him  too  well, 
and  have  obeyed  him  a  little  too  much  in  condescending  to  some  follyes.  And  I  know 
htm  as  other  men  do ;  yea,  that  he  is  ever  occupyed  and  ever  busy  in  following  his 
|)louglu  I  know  by  S.  Peter,  which  sayth  of  him,  Sicut  leorugiens  circuit  qu^rtfu  quern 
devoret,  he  goeth  about  like  a  roaring  lyon  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  I  would 
have  this  text  well  viewed  and  examined  every  word  of  it.  ■  Circuit,  he  goeth  about  ia 
every  comer  of  his  dyocese.  He  goeth  on  visitation  daily.  He  leaveth  no  place  of 
his  cure  unvisited.  He  walketh  round  about  from  place  to  place  and  ceaseth  not. 
&cutleo,  as  a  lyon;  that  is,  strongly,  boldly  and  proudly,  stately  and  fiercely,  with 
haute  lookes,  with  his  proude  countenances,  with  his  stately  braggingcs.  Rugicns, 
roaring ;  for  he  letteth  not  slip  any  occasion  to  speake  or  to  roare  out  when  he  seet^ 
hif  tyme.     Querent,  he  ^otth  about  seeking,  and  not  sleeping  as  our  bishops  doc,  bt^ 

he 
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unreasooable  devil  is  this !  He  provides  a  ,gi;eat  while  bfjfoife  b^uid  .for 
the  time  that  is  to  come  ;  he  hath  brought  up  now  of  J,a|;e  toe  aiott 
monstrous  kind  of  covetousness  that  ever  was  heard  of;  he  hath  iovenlr 
ed  a  fee-farming  of  benefices,  and  all  to  delay  the  office  of  preachings 
insomuch  that  when  any  man  hereafter  shall  have  a  benefice,  \^  mf^ 
go  where  he  will  for  any  house  he  shall  have  to  dwell  upon,  or  any 
glebe  land  to  keep  hospitality  withall ;  but  he  must  take  up  a  cham^ittr 
in  an  alehouse,  and  there  sit  and  play  at  the  tables  all  day.'  *  Thfi  .^r 
vil  hath  caused  also  there  this  monstrous  kind  of  covetousness,  patrons 
to  sell  their  benefices ;  yea  more,  he  gets  himself  to  the  University,  and 
causeth  great  men  and  esquires  to  send  their  sons  thither,  and  put  out 
poor  scholars,  that  should  be  divines;  for  their  parents  intend  not  that 
they  should  be  preachers,  but  that  they  may  have  a  shew  of  learning/ 

The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was,  that  the  parochial 
clergy^  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Reformation,  were  scandalously  ig^ 
norant,  and  their  lives  but  too  often  as  little  edifying  as  their  (doc- 
trines. '  Sad  the  times,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth'^ 
SJays  Fuller,*  '  when  by  her  Majesty's  injunctions^  the  clergy  were 
commanded  to  read  the  chapters  over  once  or  twice  by  tbemselvesy 
that  so  they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  read  them  distinctly  in 
the  congregation.'  Augustin  Bemhers^  the  editor  of  Latimet*s 
Sermons,  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of  their  condition. 

*  I  will  not,'  he  says,  *  speak  now  of  them  that  being  not  content 
with  lands  and  rents,  do  select  into  their  hands  spiritual  livings^  as  par- 
sonages and  such  like,  and  that  under  the  pretence  to  make  provision  for 
their  houses.  What  hurt  and  damage  this  realm  of  England  doth  sus- 
tain by  that  devilish  kind  of  provision  for  gentlemens'  houses,  knighti 
and  lords  houses,  they  can  tell  best  that  do  travel  in  the*countries,  and 
see  with  their  eyes  great  parishes  and  market  towns,  with  innuineraUe 
others,  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  God's  word ;  and  that  because  that 
these  greedy  men  have  spoiled  the  livings,  and  gotten  them  into  their 
hands,  and  instead  of  a  faithful  and  painful  teacher  they  have  a  Sir 
John,  who  hath  better  skill  at  playing  at  tables,  or  in  keeping  of  a  gar- 
den, .than  in  God's  word,  and  he  for  a  trifle  doth  serve  the  cure,  and  se 
help  to  bring  the  people  of  God  in  danger  of  their  souls.' 

be  seeketh  diligently,  he  searclieth  diligently  all  comers,  whereas  he  HUty  bate  bii 
])rey.  He  roveth  abroad  iu  every  place  of  his  dyocese,  he  standcth  not  still,  he  is  nejcr 
at  rest,  bat  ever  in  hand  with  his  ploagh  that  it  may  go  forward.  Bat  there  was  nerer 
such  a  preacher  in  England  as  he  is.  Who  is  abje  to  tell  his  diligaiit  preaching  ?  la 
the  meane  tyme  the  prelates  take  their  pleasures.  They  are  lords  and  no  labottrenv 
but  the  devill  is  diligent  at  his  plovgh.  He  is  no  unpreachin^  prelate.  He  b  no  lordly 
loyterer  from  his  cure,  but  a  busy  plough-man,  so  that  among  all  the  prelates  and  tn 
the  pack  of  them  that  have  cure,  the  devill  shall  go  for  my  money.  For  he  sdll  ap- 
plyeth  his  busyness.  Therefore  ye  unpreaching  prelates,  learne  of  the  devill  to  be  di- 
ligent in  doing  of  your  office.  Learne  of  thcdevilL  An  if  you  will  not  learne  of  God 
nor  good  men,  for  shame  learne  of  the  devill.  Ad  erubescentiam  vntram  dico.  I 
speake  it  for  your  shame.  If  yon  will  not  learne  of  God  nor  good  men  to  be  diligenc 
in  your  office,  learne  of  the  devilL 

*  Triple  Reconciler,  p.  82. 

Latimer 
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Latimer  himself  dwells  upon  this  theme. 

*  It  is  a  great  charge/  he  says,  '  a.  great  burthen  before  God  to  be  a 
patron;' for  every  patron,  when  he  doth  not  diligently  endeavour  him- 
self to  place  a  good  and  godly  man  in  his  benefice  which  is  in  his  hands, 
but  is  slothful,  and  careth  not  what  manner  of  man  he  taketh ;  or  else 
is  covetous  and  will  have  it  himself,  and  hire  a  Sir  John  Lack  Latin 
ivhich  shall  say  service,  so  that  the  people  shall  be  nothing  edified — no 
doubt  that  patron  shall  make  answer  before  God  for  not  doing  of  his 
duty/ 

This  evil*  continued  till  the  struggle  between  episcopacy  and 
presbytery  produced  the  same  effect,  as  the  Reformation  itself  had 
done,  of  deterring  men  from  a  profession  which  was  again  become 
precarious  and  perilous.     Baxter,  in  one  of  his  works,  where  he 

.  *  George  Wither,  who,  amidst  aU  his  prosing  and  prolixity,  often  delights  the  poe^ 
ana  instructs  the  historian,  has  a  passage  in  one  of  bis  satires  which  shows  bow  pievtt* 
lent  the  evil  was  in  his  time. 

We  rob  the  church 

Men  seek  not*to  impropriate  a  part 

Unto  themselves,  but  they  can  find  in  heart 

To  engross  up  all :  which  vile  presurfiption 

Hath  brought  churcb-Hvtngs  to  a  strange  consoaiptiDQ : 

And  it'  this  strong  disease  do  not  abate 

Twill  be  the  poorest  member  in  the  state. 

No  marvel,  then,  instead  of  learned  preachers. 
We  have  been  pestered  with  such  simple  teachers ; 
/  Such  poor,  mute,  tongue-tied  readers,  as  scarce  know 

Whether  that  God  made  Adam  first  or  no : 
'    Thence  it  proceeds,  and  there's  the  cause  that  place 
ATld  office  at  this  time  incurs  disgrace ; 
For  men  of  judgements  or  good  dispositions, 
Scorn  to  be  tied  to  any  base  conditions. 
Like  to  our  hungry  pedants,  who'll  engage 
Their  souls  for  any  curtailed  vicarage* 
I  say  there's  none  of  knowledge,  wit  or  merit. 
But  such  as  are  of  a  most  servile  spirit. 
That  will  so  wrong  the  church  as  to  presnme^ 
Some  poor  haif-demi-parsonage  to  assume. 
In  name  of  all ;  no,  they  had  rather  quite 
Be  put  beside  the  same  than  wrong  God's  right. 

Well  they  must  entertain  such  pedants  then. 

Fitter  to  feed  swine  than  the  souls  of  men  : 

But  patrons  think  sucli  best,  for  there's  no  fear 

They  will  speak  any  thing  they  loath  to  hear ; 

They  may  run  foolishly  to  their  damnation, 

Wltiiout  reproof  or  any  disturbatiou  ; 

To  let  them  see  their  vice  they  may  be  bold. 

And  yet  not  stand  in  doubt  to  be  controU'd. 

Those  in  their  houses  may  keep  private  schools, 

And  either  serve  for  jesters  or  for  fools : 

And  will  suppose  that  they  are  highly  graced. 

Be  they  but  at  their  patron's  table  placed  ;, 

And  then  if  they  be  call'd  but  priests  in  scoff. 

Straight  they  duck  down,  and  all  their  caps  come  off. 

VOL.  viii.  NO.  xyi.  Y  '^^^ 
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very  ably  explains  the  causes  of  the -increase  of.poperj  in  hb  days, 
observes  that  most  of  our  ministers  were  *  unable  to  deal  wiA  a 
cunning  Jesuit  or  priest/  which,  he  adds,  '  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  how  many  of  them  are  very  young  men,  put  in  of 
late  in  the  necessity  of  the  churches/  With  the  restoration  this  eidl 
ended ;  but  that  was  not  an  age  in  which  any  means  were  likelj  to 
be  taken  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  people.  The 
subsequent  danger  of  the  Protestant  establishment  under  James 
produced  nothing  but  good  to  die  church  as  well  as  to  the  state ;  ft 
occasioned  a  demand  among  tlie  clergy  for  learning  and  talent,  which 
was  abundantly  supplied :  being  forced  into  the  field  of  controversy, 
they  learnt  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  remained  masters  of  it. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  character  of  the  parochial  clergy 
has  continued  to  improve,  and  it  has  probably  never  been  so  respect- 
able in  any  age,  or  in  any  country,  as  it  is  in  England  at  this  d%y. 

But  the  want  of  a  general  system  of  parochial  education  has 
never  been  supplied.  The  funds  with  which  it  should  havie 
been  established  were  scandalously  dissipated  at  the  beginning, 
when  men  were  literally  bribed  to  support  the  new  establishment 
by  the  plunder  of  the  old.  A  warfare  of  opinions  and  a  state  of  re- 
ligious anarcliy  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  was  the  price  which 
we  paid  for  a  religious  revolution ;  the  evil  has  been  abundantly 
over-balanced,  but  its  effects  have  not  yet  ceased  :  the  attachment 
of  the  peasantry  to  their  roods  and  puppetries  was  broken,  but  no 
wiser  attachment  was  substituted  for  it.  The  Romanists  impressed 
their  imaginations ;  the  reformed  clei^  failed  to  impress  their  un- 
derstandings. They  plucked  up  the  tares,  but  they  were  not  equally 
diligent  iu  sowing  the  good  seed.  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  two  churches  which  strikingly  exemplifies  the  superior  po- 
licy of  the  one  and  the  truth  of  the  other.  In  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  people  are  passionately  attached  to  the  faith  of  their  ^ 
fathers,  while  the  higher  classes,  if  they  have  any  degree  of  know- 
ledge, are  either  unbelievers,  or  at  least  indiffereuts.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  a  great  spirit  of  religion  in  the  higher  ranks,  but  the 
body  of  the  people  care  little  for  the  national  church,  and  are  easily 
won  over  from  it. 

The  character  of  the  lower  orders  underwent  very  little  change  • 
from  the  Reformation  till  within  the  last  forty  years.  In  their 
religious  feelings  they  had  been  weaned  from  popery, — not  won 
from  it ; — the  breasts  at  which  they  had  sucked  in  superstition  were 
withdrawn ;  but  no  provision  had  been  made,  as  in  Scotland,  for 
reariug  them  upon  salubrious  food.  In  other  respects  they  re- 
mained much  the  same  as  they  had  been  two  centuries  ago ;  read- 
ing and  writing  were  but  little  more  common  among  them  ;  their 
habitations,  their  dress,  their  hours,  their  habits  of  life  were  unal- 
tered, 
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tered ;  the  only  difference  was,  what  the  cultivation  of  the  potatoe 
occasioned,  and  the  use  of  tea,  about  that  time  beginning  to  become 
general.  But  during  the  last  forty  years,  a  tremendous  change  has 
been  going  on ;  it  has  affected  all  classes,  few  for  the  better,  the 
lowest  and  most  numerous  much  for  the  worse. 

One  chief  cause  of  (his  great  moral  revolution,  for  such  it  rnay 
truly  be  caUed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  improvement  of  machinery, 
and  the  consequent  rapid  increase  of  manufactures.  The  manu* 
facturing  system  has  been  carried  among  us  to  an  extent  unheard  of 
in  any  former  age  or  country;  it  has  enabled  us  to  raise  a  revenue 
which  twenty  years  ago  we  ourselves  should  have  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  support,  and  it  has  added  even  more  to  the  activity  of  the 
country  than  to  its  ostensible  wealth ;  but  in  a  far  greater  degree, 
perhaps,  has  it  diminished  its  happiness  and  leBsened  its  security. 
Adam  Smith's  book  is  the  code,  or  confession  of  faith  of  this  system; 
a  tedious  and  hard-hearted  book,  greatly  over-valued  even  on  the 
score  of  ability,  for  fifty  pages  would  have  comprised  its  sum  and 
substance  as  well  as  two  Scotch  q^uartos. 

Cent  et  cent  fois  penser  vn  penser  mesmef 

as  Ronsard  says,  is  very  natural  for  a  lover,   but  not  very  excusa-^ 
We  for  him  if  he  writes  verses,  and  altogether  insufferable  in  an 
author  of  any  other  description.     That  book  considers  man  as  a 
manufacturing  animal,  a  definition  which  escaped  the  ancients :  it 
estimates  his  importance,    not  by  the  sum  of  goodness  and   of 
knowledge  which  he  possesses,  not  by  the  virtues  and  charities 
which   should  flow  towards  him  and  emanate  from  him,  not  by 
the  happiness  of  which  he  may  be  the  source  and  centre,  not  by . 
the  duties  to  which  he  is  called,  not  by  the  immortal  destinies  for  ** 
which  he  is  created ;  but  by  the  gain  which  oan  be  extracted  froni 
him,  or  of  which  he  can  be  made  the  instrument.     The  more  per- 
fect the  fabric  in  which  he  is  employed,  tlie  less  intellect  is  re; 
quired ;  eyes  and  fingers  are  all  that  are  needed.     Tliis  philoso-  . 
phy,  indeed,  deals  with  him  as  Diogenes  did  with  the  cock,   in 
derision  of  Plato's  definition.      Pluck  the  wings  of  his  intellect, 
strip  him  of  the  down  and  plumage  of  his  virtues,  and  behold  iu 
the  brute,  denuded,  pitiable  animal,  the  man  of  the  manufacturing 
systeiA ! 

Some  of  the  sciences  and  many  of  the  arts  require  large  cities  to 
foster  them  ;  they  thrive  there  like  exotics  in  a  town-conservatory ; 
but  the  virtues  and  the  comforts  of  inferior  life  wither  awav  in  such 
atmospheres,  like  flowers  transplanted .  from  the  field  to  pine  at  a 
street- window.  The  peasant,  however  much  his  religious  education 
lOay  bo  neglected,  cannot  grow  up  without  receiving  some  of  the 
natural  and  softening  impressions  of  religion.     Sunday  is  to  him,  a 
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^ay  of  rest,  not  ordifstpatioii:  the  sabbath  bells  come  to  liis 
a  sweet  and  tmnijuillizing  soui)d  ;  and  though  he  may  be  Jiiullenl 
to  the  services  of  ilie  church,  and  uninsiruLttd  in  lU  tenets,  still 
church  and  the  chuich-jaid  are  to  hnn  sacred  things:  there  b 
font  iu  which  he  was  baptized,  the  altar  at  wljich  his  pan 
became  man  and  wife,  the  place  \s  hei  e  ihcy  and  iheir  fathers  befc 
them  have  li&tened  to  the  word  of  God,  the  graves  M  here! o  tl 
have  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  where  he  19  one  day  to 
laid  beside   them.     Alas  for  bim,  who  cannot  comprehend  ht 
these  things  act  upon  the  human  heart!  Ilie  town  manufaeturefj 
removed  from  all  Uiese  gentle  and  genial  influences ;  he  baa  no  li " 
for  his  birth-place,  or  his  dwelling-place,  and  cares  nothing  for 
soil  iu  which  he  strikes  no  mot.     One  source  of  paui'ttism  is  tl 
destroyed  ;  for  in  the  multitude,  patriotism  grows  nut  of  local 
tacbments,    Omne  solum  forti  patria  may  be  said  by  the  exile  1 
the  cosmopolite  philosopher,  but  nata/e  solum  is  found  among 
periphrases  for  paliia,   and  the  same  feeling  will  be  found  in  tnt 
language  of  every  people  who  are  advanced  one  degree  beyond 
the  savage  state. 

The  manufacturing  poor  are  also  removed  from  other  causes 
which  are  instrumental  to  good  conduct  in  the  agricultural  classes. 
Tliey  have  necessarily  less  of  that  attachment  to  their  employers 
which  arises  from  long  connection,  and  the  remembrance  of  kind 
offices  received,  and  faithful  services  performed, — an  inhcrilance 
transmitted  frtjm  parent  to  son :  and  being  gathered  together  in  bei  ds 
from  distant  parts,  they  have  no  family  character  to  support  iu  the 
place  to  which  they  have  been  tmns  plan  ted.  Their  employments, 
too,  unlike  those  of  the  handicraft  and  the  agriculturist,  are  usuiJly 
so  conducted  as  to  be  efjually  pernicious  to  mind  and  body.  The 
consumption  of  life  iu  some  manufactories,  even  in  those  which 
might  at  first  be  thought  most  innocuous,  though  it  may  be  a 
consolation  to  those  pliilosophers  who  are  afraid  of  being  crowd- 
ed ai  the  table  of  nature,  would  make  good  men  shudder  if  the 
account  could  be  fully  laid  before  them. 

John  Hunter  predicted  Uiat  our  manufactories  would  engender 
new  varieties  of  pestilence.  New  atui  specific  diseases  ihey  have 
produced,  but  the  only  pestilence  which  has  yet  manifested  itself  is 
of  a  moral  nature.  Physical  diseases  are  not  more  surely  ge- 
nerated by  crowding  human  beings  together  iu  a  state  of  tilth  and 
wretchedness,  tlian  moral  ones  by  herding  them  together  in  a  slate 
tof  ignorance.  This  is  the  case  under  the  least  unfavourable  cir- 
«»imstances  which  can  be  imagined ;  but  it  is  doubly  so  under  the 
manufacturing  system,  where  children  are  trained  up  in  ihe  wa' 
wherein  that  system  destines  them  to  go,  as  soon  as  their  I' 
iiogers  can  twirl  a  thread,  or  feed  a  machine,     ^^''}lt'n  that  sy; 
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was  at  its  height,  the  slave-trade  itself  was  scarcely  more  syale- 
nmtically  remorselesd.  The  London  workhouses  supplied  children 
by  waggon-loads  to  those  manufactodes  which  would  take  them  off 
the  hands  of  the  parish  ;  a  new  sort  of  trade  was  invented^  a  set 
of  child-jobbers  travelled  the  country ,  procuring  children  from 
parents  whose  poverty  was  such  as  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice^  and 
undertaking  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  them  for  the  profits  of  their 
labour.  In  this  manner  were  many  of  our  great  manufactories  sup- 
plied !  The  machinery  never  stood  still.  One  set  of  these  poor  chil- 
dren worked  by  day,  another  by  night,  and  when  one  relay  was  re- 
lieved, they  turned  into  the  beds  which  had  been  vacated  by  the 
other,  warm  as  the  others  had  lefc  them ! — When  this  system  had  con- 
tinued long  enou</h  for  those  who  lived  diroughso  unnatural  achild^ 
hood  to  reach  the  age  of  maturity,  it  w  as  found  that  the  girls,  when 
they  married,  were  utterly  unable  to  perform  the  commonest  and 
most  indispensable  domestic  work :  and  the  remedy  which  was  de- 
vised, in  future,  wai  that  they  should  go  to  school  to  learu  these 
things  for  an  hour  in  the  day,  after  they  had  done  work ! 

Tiiese  evils  have  been  mitigated  :  the  hellish  practice^ of  night- 
work  (it  deserves  no  gentler  quahtication)  is  nearly,  if  not  totally 
dimised ;  but  enough  which  is  evil  rentains  to  produce  irreparable  in* 
jury  to  the  individuals  and  the  most  serious  mischief  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  existing  race  of  the  manufacturing  poor  have  been 
trained  up  certainly  widiout  moral,  and  it  may  be  said  without 
religious  instruction  aiso ;  for  if  a  pulpit  lesson  should  now  and 
then  by  accident  reach  their  ears,  tliere  is  little  chance  of  its  pene- 
trating farther,  utterly  unprepared  as  they  are  to  receive  it.  Among 
the  philosophers-errant  who  mislead  themselves  as  well  as  others 
in  confounding  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  there  are 
some  who,  after  wandering  about  tlie  debateable  ground  between 

?>od  and  evil,  recover  the  right  path,  and  find  grace  to  thank 
rovidence  for  their  escape.  1  he  bias  inclines  that  w  ay  in  the 
middle  and  higher  ranks ;  for  morals,  as  well  as  manners,  follow 
the  mode,  and  decorum,  at  least,  is  in  fashion.  But  the  class  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  have  more  to  resist,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  less  prepared  for  resistance.  He  who  has  ever  seen 
the  habitations  of  the  city-poor  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  courts 
and  alleys,  will  easily  believe  that  the  fire-side  of  the  pot-house 
holds  out  a  stronger  tem[>tution  than  even  the  physical  effect  of  th^ 
liquor.     Goldsmith  has  told  us  how  such  places 

*  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart;* 

But  they  do  more  than  this :  they  aflFord  a  stimulus  of  society  which 
he  cannoi  find  elsewhere ;  strong  humour  and  vulgar  wit  come 

Y  3  with 
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ivitb  double  fascination  to  those  wliose  intellectual  powers  are 
-stagnant  at  borne;  the  coarseness  of  boisterous  mirth  acts  upon 
ihem  with  double  excitement ;  and  if  they  give  themselves  up  to 
the  lowest  vices,  ought  we  to  wonder  at  this,  when  their  better  fa- 
culties have  never  been  brought  into  action?  Scarce  lower  than 
the  angels  m  the  capacity  of  his  nature,  man  is  yet,  when  left  to 
himself,  scarcely  above  the  brutes ;  and  if  he  be  depraved,  as  well 
as  ignorant,  he  is  then  chiefly  distinguished  from  them  by  the  fatal 
prerogative  of  possessing  a  wicked  will  and  greater  powers  oi 
mischief.  When  his  diviner  part  has  never  been,  called  forth,  the 
mere  animal  is  all  that  remains,  and  mere  animal  gratification  must 
be  the  natural  end  and' aim  of  his  blind  desires. 

Tliese  are  not  the  mere  imaginations  of  a  speculative  moralist. 
Xt  is  notorious  tliat  the  manners  of  the  people  in  manufacturing 
districts  are  peculiarly  dissolute.  Saint  Monday  is  the  only  saiut 
in  the  journeyman's  kalendar ;  and  there  are  many  places  where 
one  of  the  working-days  of  the  week  is  regularly  set  apart  for 
drunkenness,  like  a  sabbath  of  irreligion.  However  high  the  wages 
may  be,  profligacy  of  every  kind  keeps  pace  and  draws  after  it  its 
inevitable  punishment  of  debility,  disease,  poverty,  want,  and  early 
death.  For  the  main  cause  of  the  increase  of  pauperism  it  is 
needless  to  go  farther  than  the  increase  of  manufactures, — that 
very  increase  which  has  so  often  been  trivmphantly  appealed  to  in 
proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Even  in  quiet  times,  and 
when,  to  all  outward  appearances,  the  country  was  flourishing  be- 
yond all  example  in  former  ages,  the  evil  was  felt,  an  evil  in  it^lf 
of  suflicient  magnitude,  but  of  the  most  frightful  nature  when 
those  circumstances  are  considered  which  give  it  a  direct  political 
bearing.  ITiis  tendency  was  noticed  some  years  ago  in  Espriella's 
Letters,  a  book  in  which,  amid  lighter  matter,  gi-ave  subjects  arc 
sometimes  touched  with  a  deeper  spirit  of  thought  than  appears 
upon  the  surface.  ^ 

.  *  Two  causes,'  says  the  author  of  that  book,  *  and  only  two,  will 
rouse  a  peasantry  to  rebellion ;  intolerable  oppression,  or  religious  zeal 
either  for  the  right  faith  or  the  wrong:  no  other  motive  is  powerful 
enough.  A  manufacturing  poor  is  more  easily  instigated  to  revolt. 
They  have  no  local  attachments ;  the  persons  to  whom  they  look  up 
for  support  they  regard  more  with  envy  than  respect,  as  men  who  grow 
rfch  by  their  labour ;  they  know  enough  of  what  is  passing  in  the  po- 
litical world  to  think  themselves  politicians ;  they  feel  the  whole  bur- 
then of  taxation,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  peasant,  because  he 
raises  a  great  paft  of  his  own  food  ;  they  are  aware  of  their  own  num- 
bers ;  and  the  moral  feelings  which  in  the  peasant  are  only  blunted  are. 
in  these  men  debauched.  A  manufacturing  populace  is  always  ripe 
for  noting :  the  direction  which  this  fury  may  take  is  accidental.  In 
jyso  it  ran  sLgainstthe  Catholics;  in  1790  against  the  dissenters.  Go- 
vernments 
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vernments  who  found  theif  prosperity  upon  manufactures  sleep  upon 
gunpowder. 

*  Do  I  then  think/  continues  the  writer,  *  that  England  is  in  danger 
of  revolution  ? ,  If  the  manufacturing  system  continues  to  be  extended, 
increasing,  as  it  necessarily  does  increase,  the  number,  the  misery,  and 
the  depravity  of  the  poor,  I  believe  that  revolution  inevitably  must 
come,  and  in  its  most  fearful  shape.  That  system,  if  it  continues  to  in- 
crease, will  more  effectually  tend  to  ruin  England  tha^  all  the  might 
and  all  the  machinations  of  her  enemies  were  they  ten  limes  more  for- 
midable than  they  are.  It  communicates  just  knowledge  enough  to  the 
populace  to  make  them  dangerous,  and  it  poisons  their  morals.  The 
femper  of  the  mob  has  been  manifested  at  the  death  of  Despard,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  all  other  great 
town3  as  in  London.  It  will  be  well  for  England  when  her  cities  shall 
de<;rease,  and  her  villages  multiply  and  grow ;  when  there  shall  be 
fewer  streets  and  more  cottages.  The  tendency  of  the  present  System 
as  to  convert  the  peasantry  into  poor ;  her  policy  should  be  to  reverse 
this,  and  to  convert  the  poor  into  peasantry  ;  to  increase  them  and  to 
lighten  them  ;  for  their  numbers  are  the  strength,  and  their  know- 
ledge is  the  security  of  states.' 

Whether  this  writer  be  Spaniard  or  Ei^limman,  the  Luddites 
and  the  temper  which  the  mob  in  Loudou,  as  well  as  in  Notting- 
ham manifested  upon  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval^  have  but  too 
filUy  approved  his  foresight.  How  that  temper  hasr  been  produced 
deserves  farther  investigation.  The  state  of  parties  and  the  press 
.will  go  far  toward  explkiuing  it.  That  there  is  any  organized  plan 
for  effecting  a  revolution  in  this  country  we  are  far  from  asserting 
or  believing,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  preparatory  work 
of  revolution  is  not  going  on.  TLTiere  is  no  commissariat  for  sup- 
plyii^  London,  and  yet  London  is  supplied  with  a  regularity  and 
abundance  whicii  no  commissariat,  however  perfect,  could  possibly 
accomplish.  If  one  political  writer  vilifies  every  measure  of  the 
existing  administration  ;  if  another  reviies  all  parties  in  their  turn 
with  equal  virulence ;  if  a  third  systematically  holds  up  the  Royal 
Family  to  derision  and  abhorrence  ;  and  a  fourth  labours  to  bring 
the  whole  system  of  government  into  contempt  and  hatred;  though 
the  first  should  merely  be  the  faithful  adherent  of  a  political  faction ; 
though  mere  malevolence  should  be  the  influencing  motive  of  the 
second ;  the  third  be  actuated  by  mere  humour,  or  by  neediness 
acting'upon  a  profligate  mind ;  and  the  fourth  be  led  astray  by  juve- 
nile presumption,  or  mistaken  zeal ;  though  these  persons  should 
be  utterly  unconnected,  or  even  hostile  to  each  other,  they  co-ope- 
rate as  effectually  together  to  one  direct  end  as  if  they  were  bound 
by  oaths  and  sacraments,  and  that  end  is  as  directly  the  overthrow 
of  their  country  as  if  all  four  \vere  the  salaried  instruments  of 
Prance. 

y  4  lU 
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He  who  finds  a  factious  newspaper  upon  his  breakfast  table,  and 
casting  his  eyes  over  its  columns  while  he  sips  his  coffee,  smiles  at 
its  blunders,  or  at  most  vents  a  malediction  more  in  wonder  than 
in  indignation  at  the  impudent  villainy  of  its  falsehoods,  has  but  a* 
faint  conception  of  its  effects  upon  the  great  body  of  its  readers. 
Journals  of  this  description  are  not  designed  for  those  whose  place 
in  society  indisposes  them  to  revolutionary  tenets,  or  whom  a  9ound 
understanding,  and  a  mind  well  stored,  have  fortified,  as  with  Mith- 
ridate,  against  such  poison.  But  there  are  thousands,  and  tens 
of  'thousands,  prepared  for  it  by  the  manufacturing  system  as  com- 
pletely as  soldiers  by  want  and  cold  are  prepared  for  camp  conta- 
gion. It  is  upon  men  whom  that  system  has  depraved  that  the 
diatribes  of  the  anarchists  operate  with  full  effect.  Those  per- 
sons, if  there  be  any  such,  who  would  keep  the  people  ignorant 
because  they  rely  upon  their  igiiorance  as  a  preservative,  are 
not  more  lamentably  erroneous  in  judgment  than  ignorant  them* 
selves  of  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Where  one 
who  can  read  is  to  be  found,  all  who  have  ears  can  hear.  The 
weekly  epistles  of  the  apostles  of  sedition  are  read  aloud  in  tap- 
rooms and  pot*houses  to  believing  auditors,  listening  greedily  when 
they  are  told  that-  their  rulers  fatten  upon  the  gains  ex>tracted  firoiv 
their  blood  and  sinews;  that  they  are  cheated,  oppreifsed,  and 
plundered ;  that  their  wives  and  children  are  wanting  bread,  b^ 
cause  a  corrupt  majority  in  parliament  persists  in  carrying  on  a 
^ar  which  there  was  no  cause  for  beginning,  and  to  \^hich  there 
can  be  no  end  in  view ;  that  there  is  neither  common  sense  nor 
common  honesty  in  the  government ;  tliat  the  liberty  of  the  press 
has  been  destroyed,  and  they  are,  in  fact,  living  uuder  military  law ; 
that  they  are  a  flogged  nation,  and  flogging  is  only  fit  for  beasts, 
and  beasts  they  are,  and  like  beasts  they  deserve  to  be  treated,  if 
they  submit  patiently  to  such  wrongs  and  insults.  These  are  the 
topics  which  are  received  in  the  pot-house,  and  discussed  over  the 
loom  and  the  lathe:  men  already  profligate  and  unprincipled, 
needy  because  they  are  dissolute,  and  discontented  because  thej 
are  needy,  swallow  these  things  when  they  are  getting  drunk,  and 
chew  the  cud  upon  them  when  sober.  The  lessons  are  repeated 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week.  If  madder  be  administered 
to  a  pig  only  for  a  few  days  )]is  bones  are  reddened  with  its  die;  and 
can  we  believe  that  the  bloody  colouring  of  such  *  pigs- meat'*  at 
this  will  not  find  its  way  into  the  system  of  those  who  take  it  for 
their  daily  food  ? 

•  *  Pig's  meat/  *  hog's  wash;*  and  *  food  for  the  swinish  multitude/  were  titJes  of  ms 
ditious  hrockure^  published  by  Daniei  Isaac  Katon  and  Spence,  the  earlier  and  honester 
but  less  dexterous  apostles  of  anarchy  in  thb  country.  Both  these  men  were  political 
fanatics.  Pure  profligacy,  rather  than  mistalieii  principltj  instigates  Mine  of  their  suc- 
cessors. 

They 
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They  who  are  labouring  to  seduce  the  people^  fail  not  to  allure 
them  (like  the  tempter  of  old)  with  promises  of  unattainable  good, 
perverting  to  vile  purposes  the  sacred  names  of  laws  and  hberty, 
and  constitution^  and  dealing  out  vague  generalities  and  inapplica- 
ble truisms,  while  their  main  appeal  is  to  the  vanity  aud  the  evil 
passions  of  an  uninstructed  multitude.  Marat  and  Hebert  were 
continually  talking  to  the  people  of  their  rights,  and  represent- 
ing themselves  as  the  enlightened  friends  of  humanity.  Our 
tappers  and  miners  tread  faithfully  in  their  steps  as  far  as  they 
have  hitherto  gone,  and  there  are  but  too  muny  circumstancep 
which  favour  the  machinations  of  such  mischievous  and  wicked 
men. 

i\mong  these  circumstances  the  manufacturing  system  again 
presents  itself  in  the  first  rank.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
carried  makes  a  large  part  of  our  population  dependent  for  em- 
ploy, which  is,  in  fact,  for  subsistence,  upon  other  countries ;  and 
when  the  tyranny  of  a  frantic  barbarian  in  Europe,  and  the  servility 
or  corruption  of  a  ruling  faction  in  America,  shut  us  out  from 
our  accustomed  market,  distress  and  riots  in  the  manufacturing  dis^ 
tricts  are  the  consequence.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
among  the  wiiolesaie  declaimers  against  foreign  commerce ;  or 
that,  because  we  perceive  the  fatal  consequences  which  result  from  , 
die  manufacturing  system,  carried  on  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  we 
would,  in  the  spirit  of  radical  reform,  destroy  it  root  and  branch. 
Doubtless  it  has  been  productive  of  great  and  essential  benefit. 
But  as  nations  may  be  too  warlike  for  their  own  happiness,  or 
even  their  own  security,  so  they  may  be  too  commercial.  What 
one  of  the  wisest  of  the  heathens  has  told  us,  is  applicable  in 
policy  as  well  as  in  ethics ; — Ta  II  «x  If'  ^jWrlv,  acrflev^,  S5Xa,  xookvToi, 
i}ikSrgta.  When  the  evil  is  discovered,  one  great  step  is  made 
towards  the  cure,  and  that  it  is  an  evil  to  have  whole  districts  de- 
pendent for  support  upon  the  pleasure  of  a  foreign  cabinet  is> 
now  proved  by  our  own  experience.  Want  will  make  even  those 
persons  turbulent  who  would  be  otherwise  every  way  disposed 
to  be  industrious  and  peaceable:  what  facilities,  then,  must  it 
afford  to  those  who,  by  every  imaginable  means,  are  labouring  to 
excite  mutinous  feelings,  and  set  the  people  against  the  government  i 
Malesuada  is  the  epithet  by  which  Virgil  characterises  hunger ; 
and  the  old  rebels  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  felt  themselves  be- 
yond all  doubt  fully  justified  in  their  insurrections  when  they  told 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  that  '  Poverty  was  their  captain,  the  which, 
with  his  cousin  Necessity,  had  brought  them  to  that  doing.' 

In  other  times  we  have  had  men  thrown  out  of  employ  by  the 
fluctuations  of  foreign  politics,  but  their  numbers  have  been  com- 
paratively trifling,  and  the  effect  partial ;  nor  Avere  there  in  those 

days 
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days  public  speakers  and  public  writers  ready  to  inflame  their  dis- 
contents and  array  them  against  their  rulers.  The  rapid  increase 
of  manufactures>  and  the"  wider  scale  upon  which  hostility  is  car- 
ried on  against  us,  have  caused  the  effect  now  to  be  felt  over  every 
part  of  the  country ;  and  a  cause  which  arises  out  of  our  real  im- 
provement and  the  high  civilization  to  which  we  have  attained,  has 
given  consistency  to  the  danger.  Bodies  of  men  associating  for 
unlawful  purposes  in  England,  are  at  no  loss  how  to  organize 
themselves ;  for  nowhere  in  the  world  has  the  principle  of  politi- 
carassociation  ever  been  so  well  and  so  generally  understood.  We 
have  not  only  the  Imperium  in  Imperio  of  the  quakers,  and  that 
of  the  Arminian  methodists,  (each  of  them  perfect  in  its  kind,) 
but  every  sectarian  community,  every  joint  company,  every  parish 
club  affords  a  model ;  and,  as  some  or  other  of  these  institutions 
exist  in  every  village  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  people  are  every 
where  familiarly  versed  in  such  practical  details  of  business  as 
are  applicable  upon  the  widest  scale.  Our  benefit  iSocieties,  (in 
their  origin  as  old  as  the  Saxon  gilds,)  which/  in  their  right  appli- 
cation, are  so  exc§llent,  and  which  have  so  properly  been  encou- 
raged by  the  legislature,  have  been  perverted  to  the  most  perilous 
purposes.  The  number  of  persons  who  belonged  to  these  socie 
ties  ten  years  ago,  when  the  poor-returns  were  made,  amounted' to 
704,350,  of  whom  nearfy  half*  at  least,  may  be  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  manufacturing  class.  When  the  Luddites  began  to  or-  . 
f;anize  themselves,  -the  funds  of  the  societies  to  which  they  be- 
onged  afforded  them  a  ready  supply,  and  when  farther  resources 
were  needful,  they  knew  how  to  raise  a  revenue  as  well  as  the  skil- 
fullest  financiers  of  Downing-street.  In  this  country,  journeymen 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing higher  pay  from  their  employers ;  each  trade  has  its  fund  for 
such  occasions,  raised  by  weekly  or  monthly  payments ;  the  diffe- 
rent trades  assist  each  other  in  their  combinations,  and  the  business 
is  managed  by  secret  committees.  \\\  this  manner,  the  shoema- 
kers, when  they  struck  zcork,  two  or  three  years  ago,  were  enabled 
to  support  a  loss  of  wages  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  a  million! 
Besides  this  resource,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Luddites, 
under  pretext  of  defraynig  the  expenses  of  a .  petition  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  levied  a  contribution  of  half-a-crown  a  man  upon 
their  fellow-workmen  throughout  an  extensive  part  of  the  country 
where  no  disturbances  were  apparent. 

•  This  is  inferred  from  the  proportion  which  the  manufacturing  bears  to  tlie  agrictiltu- 
fal  class.  Tiic  late  Population  lietunis  state  the  number  of  families  in  Great  Britain  at 
2,544,000  of  which  896,000  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  1,129,000  in  trade,  manutao 
tures  and  handicraft  occupations.  All  others,  that  is  to  say,  the  very  poor,  the  very 
yich,  dnd  the  profe^onal,  amount  to  519,000. 

Such 
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Such  then  are  the  means  wliich  the  disaffected  part  of  the  popu- 
lace have  in  their  hands.  If  at  any  former  time  the  mob  were 
inflamed  with  sedition^  they  were  a  headless  multitude,  bound 
together  only  by  tlie  momentary  union  of  blind  passion :  they  are 
now  an  organized  association',  with  their  sections,  their  secret  com- 
inittees,  and  their  treasury.  ITiese  are  fearful  facts,  even  if  temporary 
distress  werie  the  only  cause  of  the  existing  s|)irit  of  insubordina- 
tion. But  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account  of 
danger  a  circumstance  which  few  have  noticed,  and  of  the  import- 
ance of  which  fewer  still  are  aware,  that  jacobinism  having  almost 
totally  disappeared  from  the  educated  classes,  has  sunk  down  into 
the  mob ;  so  that  since  the  year  1 793,  our  internal  state  has  under- 
gone as  great  a  change  as  our  foreign  relations,  and  a  far  more  peril- 
ous one.  There  was  a  wild  cosmopolite  character  about  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  last  generation.  Old  men  of  warm  hearts  and  sanguine 
spirits  sung  their  Nunc  dimittis ;  and  young  men  of  ardent  mind  and 
generous  inexjperience  became  enthusiastic  disciples  of  a  political 
raith  which  ushered  itself  into  the  world  with  the  lying  annunciation 
of  Peace  on  earth.  Good  will  among  men.  Their  talk  was  not 
merely  of  the  rights  of  man,  but  of  the  hopes  and  destinies  of  the 
buinan  race,  of  rapid  improvement  and  indefinite  progression.  The 
populace  were  incapable  of  entering  into  such  views ^  they  beheld 
nothing  in  these  visionaries  but  their  direct  political  bearing; 
and  finding  them  hostile  to  the  war,  regarded  them  as  men  who 
preferred  France  to  England,  and  therefore  as  enemies  to  their 
country.  That  this  was  the  feeling  of  the  populace  twenty  years 
ago,  is  notorious  to  every  one  who  remembers  that  stirring  season ; 
idierever  any  riots  broke  out,  Church  and  King  was  the  cry  of  the 
inob,  and  their  fury  was  directed  against  those  whom  they  consi- 
dered as  the  enemies  of  both.  Time  passed  on;  the  character  of 
die  French  revolution  developed  itself:  that  which  had  been  fondly 
ivorshipped  at  its  uprise  as  *  the  day  star  of  liberty,' — the  star  in 
fee  East  guiding  us  to  political  redemption, — proved* to  be  a  bale- 
ful comet  shedding  pestilence  and  destruction  over  the  nations. 
Jacobinism  died  under  the  sword  of  military  despotism  in  France, 
the  fate  which  universally  must  terminate  its  success :  of  its  partizans 
in  England  some  sunk  into  contempt ;  some  were  cooled  by  years, 
others  sobered  by  experience :  their  dreams  were  dissipated; 
flieir  philosophy  grew  out  of  fashion  ;  their  irreligion  was  booted 
out  of  sight :  the  great  experiment  to  which  they  appealed  had 
failed;  and  such  is  the  deadening  efifect  of  disappointed  hope  upon 
Aose  who  have  no  strength  of  mind  to  reclaim  them  when  they  have 
gone  wrong,  or  support  them  when  they  are  right,  that  many  of 
those  persons  who  had  been  wm*mest  in  their  admiiation  of  the 
French  revolution,  looked  now  upon  the  struggle  of  the  Spaniards 
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with  otter  apathy,  proplif  cied  tlicir  failure,  depreciated  tbeir  ex- 
ertions, exulted  over  their  lua.«es,  and,  learning  to  hate  llie  people 
whom  coldness  of  heart,  and  error  of  intellect  had  made  them 
injure,  luboured  to  the  utmost  to  assist  in  accomplishing  lht;ir  own 
predictions. 

While  the  spirit  of  jacobinism  had  thus  evaporated  from  die 
of  the  vessel,  its  dregs  nere  setlhng  at  the  bottom.  New  de- 
>ogues  appeared  upon  the  stage,  children  of  Mammon,  and 
er  in  their  generation,  Thej  understood  the  temper  of  Uie  vulgar 
well  to  preach  to  them  of  tine  fabrics  ofsocietv,  the  diffusion  of 
eral  knowledge,  and  the  millennium  of  \tisdom  and  philosophy; 
they  understood  the  laivs  too  well  to  recommend  openly  the  de- 
:uction  of  ilioiiuichy,  and  the  abolishment  of  all  distinctions  of 
ik. — 'riiere  is  no  danger  in  advertisii^  jouraals,  the  professed  oh- 
:t  of  which  is  '  to  exhibit  lo  the  people  the  hideous  si/Hem  htf 
iic/i  theif  aie  at  otice  mjoled  and  coerced,  therehij  to  rouse  ihem 
in  united  cull  for  reformalion  tO"  genera/  to  be  nt'staketi,  and 
potent  to  be  resisted.'  Hadical  refurm  is  a  safer  text  thap  reso- 
itii-n — the  ^ame  sermon  will  »uit  either ;  the  same  end  b  effectu- 
illy  furthered  by  both.  The  folly  and  stupidity  of  ministers,  the 
^.icy  of  public,  men,  the  oppressiveness  of  government,  and 
asie  of  public  money,  are  thq  auarclusts'  constant  them^, 
mg  also  that  ^- 

'  Majesty  ^H 
eds  all  ihe  props  of  admiraiion  ^^| 
to  bear  it  up  on  high-—'  ^B 

I  t^ey  omit  no  opportunity  of  vilifying  the  royal  family.     Tn  this 

I. gamier  have  they  for  years  been  addressing  themselves  to  the  pas- 

s  of  the  vulgar;  Mattering  their  vanity,  by  telling  ihem   that 

idom  and  virtue  must  proceed  frotn   them,  and  that  the  way  ta 

tnedy  all  evils  is  to  have  all  elections  popular,  and  make  the  re- 

resentative  receive  instructions  from  his  constituents  ;  exciting  their 

Didignation  against  their  rulers,  and  provoking  their  selAshness  and 

ide  at  the  same  time,  by  persuading  ihem  that  ihey  are  plunder* 

I  by  giivcrnnienl,  and  cheated  by  tlie  public  servants.     Their 

auges  are  rung  upon  corruption,  peculation,  inijuiry,  and  jus- 

r  tice ;  and  reform,  radical  reform,  is  still  tlie  burthen  of  llie  song. 

It  has  been  confidently  asserted,  that  some  of  the  anarchist  wri- 
p  ins  are  in  the  pay  of  l-'rance.  We  do  not  believe  it;  and  whether 
I  it  be  so  or  not  is  altogether  tmimportant,  fur  what  occasion  has  the 
F'Cnemy  to  hire  agents  when  there  are  so  many  who  act  for  him  gra- 
■  Ifiitously  i  To  slander  public  and  private  characters  has  become  a 
'  ^  '  r  trade  in  England,  and  miscreants  of  one  description  take 
D  it  just  as  miscreants  of  auother  to  the  mure  dangerous,  but 
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tiot  more  nefarious,  practices  of  thieving  and  robbing ;  they  begin 
upon  players  and  they  end  upon  princes.  There  is  another 
Class  less  noxious  to  society,  and  in  themselves  less  detectable, 
but  enemies  in  like  manner  to  public  order.  '  A  forum  orator 
some  years  ago  published  a  tour,  in  uhich  he  described  the' 
gratification  which  he  felt  in  the  act  of  being  overturned  in 
a  stage  coach,  because  never  having  experienced  such  an  ac- 
cident before,  it  gave  him  a  new  sensation.  Gentlemen  whose 
lives  and  limbs  are  matters  of  such  trifling  concern  to  themselves, 
may  be  equally  well  disposed  to  try  what  sort  of  sensation  the  over* 
throw  of  a  government  would  produce.  It  is  no  new  thing  for 
wretches  to  set  tire  to  a  house,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
during  the  confusion;  ought  we  then  to  doubt  that  there  may 
be  those  who  would  commit  state-arson  for  motives  of  a  like 
nature?  But  whether  they  commence  their  career  thus  with- 
out principle,  pr  under  the  influence  of  erroneous  notions  and 
mistaken  zeal,  personal  feeling  brings  them  to  the  same  state  of 
mind :  they  get  within  reach  of  the  law  at  some  time  or  other,  and 
dieo  beginning  in  good  earnest  to  abhor  the  goverument  which  has 
corrected  them,  they  labour  in  their  vocation  with  hearty  virulence, 
hoping  one  day  to  change  places  with  the  attorney^general. 

•  Men  of  these  various  descriptions  have  been  writing  to  the  po-^ 
pulace  for  years  past:  they  are  not  without  employment  in  the 
daily  press;  but  the  weekly  press  is  almost  exclusively  their  own, 
and  this  is  of  far  more  importance,  for  it  is  the  weekly  paper  which 
£nds  its  way  to  the  pot-house  in  town,  and  ttie  ale-house  in  the 
country,  inflaming  the  turbulent  temper  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
disturbing  the  quiet  attachment  of  the  peasant  to  those  institutions 
under  which  he  and  his  fathers  have  dwelt  in  peace.  He  receives 
no  account  of  public  aflairs  (and  these  are  times  in  which  the  r&« 
motest  peasant  feels  an  anxiety  concerning  them  which  was  never 
imown  before)  but  what  conies  through  these  polluted  sources. 
The  murderers  of  Overbury  destroyed  him  by  seasoning  with  poi- 
sm  whatever  he  took,  his  food,  his  drink,  and  his  medicine :  so 
etery  thing  is  drugged  which  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 
anarchist  Journalists.  Victory  is  depreciated,  and  represented 
as  matter  of  regret,  because  it  tends  to  lengthen  a  war  which  the 
anarchists  and  the  despondents  have  pronounced  hopeless  ;  failure 
is  exaggerated  and  made  matter  of  consolation,  or  ill-conce^^d 
joy,  because  it  brings  us  nearer  to  an  abandonment  of  the  con* 
test.  With  whatever  enemy  we  may  be  engaged,  upon  what- 
ever cause,  in  whatever  quarrel,  it  is  England  which  is  wrong, 
it  is  England  which  ought  to  yield*  If  Buonaparte  be  spoken  ot^ 
his  crimes  are  palliated  or  concealed,  his  success  blazoned,  his  ta- 
lents magnified,  and  held  up  for  awe  and  admiration ;  his  policy 
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described  as  infallible ;  bis  me^s  inexhaustible ;  hb  power  not  to 
be  resisted.  Thus  do  these  men  labour  to  destroy  in  their  readers 
all  sympathy  with  their  country ;  all  joy  in  her  triumph ;  all  natural 
pride  in  her  glories ;  all  generous  exultation  in  her  name ;  all  inte- 
rest in  her  cause.  At  home  every  thing  is  represented  in  the  dark* 
est  colours ;  nothing  but  imbecillity,  venality,  profligacy,  profuf- 
sion,  waste  and  peculation  on  the  part  of  the  rulers ;  on  the  parted 
the  people  distress,  misery,  hunger :  the  populace  are  reminded  of 
their  numbers,  they  are  told  of  their  strength, 'and  they  are  re- 
proached for  their  patience,  ' 

*  Pack-bearing  patience,  that  base  property 
And  silly  gift  of  the  all-enduring  ass/ 

Every  topic  is  made  subservient  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  things 
ire  bad  and  must  be  changed ;  that  corruption  must  be  cut  up  by 
th«  roots ;  that  the  soil  must  be  cleared  by  the  plough  ana  the 
iarrow. 

When  com  has  become  damaged  it  is  said  to  evolvie  a  specific 
poison  for  the  human  system :  poison  of  this  kind  being  adminis- 
tered in  the  daily  bread  of  the  people  has  been  producing  slowly, 
but  surelv\  tiie  effect  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  is  now  become 
'  rank,  and  smells  to  heaven.'  But  though  the  eruption  did  not. 
show  itself  till  a  fit  opportunity  occurred  last  J^ear,  the  infection 
had  long  been  taken.  The  famous  text"""  in  Ezekiel,  which  is  the 
watch-word  of  the  Luddites,  was  current  among  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  north,  more  than  seven  years  before  thdy  made 
any  public  manifestation  of  a  seditious  spirit.  There  is  another 
circumstance  equally  serious  in  itself,  and  which  ought  to  operate 
as  a  warning  upon  those  persons  whom  it  concerns.  The  secret 
directors  of  these  people,  who  have  given  sufficient  proofs  of 
their  ability  for  mischief,  lose  no  opportunity  of  encouraging  their 
confederates,  by  producing  authorities  in  their  favour,  and  they 
are  at  no  loss  where  to  look  for  them.  Speeches  which  produce 
no  other  effect  in  parliament  than  that  of  exciting  indignatioi^  at 
the  eflfrontery  of  those  who  deliver  them,  or  wonder  at  their  infa- 
tuation, operate  very  differently  when  they  are  reported  in  a  con- 
densed §hape,  and  all  exposure  of  their  futility  and  falsehood  is 
withheld.  For  this,  no  doubt,  they  are  designed,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  regular  party  policy ;  but  the  Luddite  comr 
mittees  make  a  farther  use  of  them,  and  the  most  inflamma- 
tory harangues  of  this  description  are  printed  like  dying-speeches^ 

•  And  thou  profane  prince  of  Israel,  whose  day  is  come,  whose  iniquity  shall  haT« 
an  end,-*Thus,  with  the  Lord  God ;  remove  the  diadem  and  take  off  the  crown :  thb 
shall  not  be  the  same :  exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  ab^se  him  that  is  high. — I  will  OTer- 
tiiruir   overturn,  overturn  it. — xxi.  25,  %,  7. 
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and  sold  through  the  manufacturing  districts  at  a  halfpenny  or 
jpemiy  each.  The  effusions  of  the  hot  city  orators,  and  the  most 
iucendiary  paragraphs  of  the  anarchist  Journals  are  circulated  ia 
the  same  manner. 

*  Give  me  the  press/  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  ^  against  venal  lords, 
commons  or  princes-— against  despotism  of  any  kind,  or  in  any 
«hape — ^let  me  but  array  a  free  press,  and  the  liberties  of  England 
will  stand  unshaken/   And  what  if  the  .press  in  abuse  of  freedom, 
•and  to  the  eventual  destruction  of  freedom,  its  own  as  well  as  all 
other,  should  be  arrayed  against  king,  lords  and  commons,  and  go-* 
vemments  of  every  kind  ?  What  would  remain  unshaken  then?  The 
press,  like  all  other  powerful  engines,  is  mighty  for  mischief  as  well 
as.  for  good,  and  little  must  they  be  aware  of  the  force  of  this  ar- 
tillery who  imagine  that  any  government  can  suffer  itself  to  be  ba( 
tered  in  breach  by  it  with  intpunity.     Look  to  the  facts,  and  see 
what  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  has  already  produced.     Th& 
armed  associations  of  Nottingham  and  Yorkshire  adding  to  the  se- 
crecy and  combination  of  the  United  Irishmen,  the  coolness  and 
fegiuarity  of  the  English  character,  and  disgracing  that  character 
by  the  principles  which  they  hold,  the  end  at  which  they  aim,  and  ^ 
the  assassinations  which  they  have  committed ;  even  these  conspi- 
rators against  life,  property,  and  social  order  are  less  alarming  in 
their  acts  and  in  their  purposes,  than  are  ihe  symptoms  which  m^ 
"nifested  themselves  among  the  mob  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Perce- 
val.    Who  does  not  know  that  men  and  women  and  children  para- 
ded the  streets  of  a  populous  city  in  the  heart  of  England,  with 
flags  in  honour  of  that  event — in  honour  of  the  murder  of  one  who 
carried  into  public  life  the  gentleness  of  his  individual  character, 
and  in  his  private,  station  was  the  model  of  every  virtue  ?  Tlie  vic- 
tories' of  a  Nelson  or  a  Wellington  would  not  have  excited  more 
overflowing  joy  in  therii  when  their  natural  feelings  were  uncor- 
•  rupted,  than  was  displayed  upon  this  accursed  occasion.     Boniires 
WjBre  kindled  to  celebrate  a  deed  by  which  the  peaceable  part  of 
the  community  were  shocked  as  at  some  unwonted  visitation  of 
heaven,  and  for  which,  when  they  had  recovered  from  the  first 
stunning  sensation,  they  grieved  as  for  a  private  and  peculiar  cala- 
mity.    Ulie  same  un-english,  unchristian,  inhuman  spirit  displayed 
itself  in  Cornwall ;  and  in  Loudon  the  indication  of  the  temper  of 
the  populace  was  yet  worse. 

These  then  are  the  feelings  of  thfe  pot-house  politicians  who  have 
for  years  past  been  sucking  in  the  venom  and  virulence  of  the  de- 
magogue journalists  with  their  daily  potations.  When  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  heard  how  the  wretches  who  would  have  rescued. Belling- 
ham  huzzaed  his  name,  we  certainly  believe  that  no  man  regretted  it 
wore  than  himself.     At  tliat  hour,  and  in  those  rejoicings  their 
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temper  disclosed  itself  without  disguise,  the  temper  of  that  rabble 
M'ho  vociferate  for  purity  of  electiou,  throw  up  their  hats  for  huaai, 
and  lackey  the  heels  of  h^s  processions.  They  ratilied  the  murder  ; 
^  they  made  it  their  owu  act  and  deed,  aud  even  contracted  m  ita  de* 
gree  of  guilt  which  did  not  attach  to  the  perpetrator.     For  that 
unhappy  man,  though  never  was  the  forfeiture  of  life  more  impe- 
riously  required  for  the-  sake  of  society,   it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  something  like  compassion ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  thoae 
writers,  who  by  their  pestilent  perseverance  in  preaching  evil,  pre* 
pared  the  people  to  rejoice  in  his  deed,  and  who  have  been  wicked 
enough  to  hold  up  the  victim  as  a  warning,  instead  of  the  murdereri 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  said  that  there  are  three  ways  of  destroyiog 
Ae  liberty  of  the  press ;  '  one  is  by  oppressive  acts  of  parliament^ 
another  by  Ex  q[ficio  informations  and  the  unconstitutional  ba- 
nishment of  printers  to  distant  gaols,  and  the  third  by  raising  the 
price  of  cheap  publications.'     In  this  country,  heaven  be  prated, 
the  press  is  io  no  danger  from  either ;  but  there  is  a  fourth,  and  far 
m6re  effectual  way,  which  Mr.  Sheridan  overlooked, — by  giving 
full  play  to  its  licentiousness.     Among  the  truths  of  universal  9p^ 
plication  which  history  teacties  to  those  who  are  capable  of  recei^ 
ing  its  lessons,  there  is  none  more  certain  than  that  the  abuse  of 
liberty  is  always  followed  by  the  loss  of  liberty :  it  is  not  more  the 
rightful  punishment  than  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
crime.     Check  the  abuse  of  the  press  before  the  crisis  is  produced, 
and  its  inestimable  blessings  will  be  preserved ;  but  if  the  anarchists 
be  suffered  to  carry  on  their  sapping  and  mining,  and  to  keep  their 
batteries  in  full  play,  the  liberty  of  the  press  would  not  indeed  be 
destroyed  by  their  triumph,  but  it  would  be  perilously  endangered 
after  iheir  destruction.     The  immediate  horrors  of  the  Jacquerie 
M'ould  be  our  portion ;  the  fatal  consequences  would  be  felt  by  our 
children,  and  our  childrens'  children.     As  for  those  persons  who, 
misunderstanding  this,  or  misrepresenting  it,  would  take  shelter  in 
^e  common-places  of  their  orators,  and  tell  us  that  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  like  the  reputation  of  a  woman,  not  to  be  touched 
without  injury ;  that  it  furnishes  always  its  own  remedy,  and  con- 
veys the  antidote  as  well  as  the  bane — such  reasonings,  if  they 
were  not  likely  to  proceed  sometimes  from  well  meaning  men, 
would  be  too  silly  to  deserve  refutation.     A  word  suffices  to  refute 
them.    What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  they  who  swallow 
the  bane  will  be  persuaded  to  take  the  antidote  ?  and  would  you 
suffer  books  of  obscenity  to  be  distributed  in  your  family,  because 
you  can  give  your  boys  and  girls  sermons  and  treatises  of  morality 
to  counteract  their  effect  ? 

The  incendiaries  have  succeeded  in  kindling  a  flame ;  it  is  in  the 
powtr  of  the  laws  to  prevent  them  from  extending  it,  and  adding 
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ftiel  to  the  conflagration.  There  are  other  causes  which  tend  to 
shake  the  fabric  of  oiir  prosperity,  over  which  government  indeed 
has  no  controul.  The  wide-spreading  defection  from  the  national 
church  is  one ;  ismother  is  to  be  found  iii  those  attempts  to  reform' 
the  £hglish  lawsy  which,  if  they  were  successful,  would  change  the 
very  principle  upon  which  those  admirable  laws  have  been  founded, 
and  which  even  now  loosen  their  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  peo-  ' 
■pie.  More  direct  mischief  is  produced  by  the  paltry  proceedings 
6{  those  save-all  politicians,  who  boast  of  their  economy  in  banisn- 
iUg  newspapers  from  the  public  offices,  and  who  calculate  to  the 
fraction  of  a  pen  what  quantity  of  quill-barrel  ought  to  be  all6wed 
/or  a  clerk's  daily  consumption.  This  pitiful  spirit  cburts  popu- 
larity by  addressing  itself  to  the  meanest  feelings  of  the  multitude^ 
and  the  anarchists  need  wish  for  no  better  assistance  than  that 
which  is  given  them  by  these  mole-eyed  and  unintentional  coa(^\i-* 
tors.  But  tlie  more  these  causes,  which  are  not  within  reach  of  the 
executive  government,  aggravate  the  existing  danger,  the  mote 
necessary  is  it  that  speedy  and  vigorous  measures  should  be  taken 
for  removing  such  as  are  under  its  controul. 
*  The  first  duty  of  government  is  to  stop  the  contagion ;  tlie  liext, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  causes  which  have  pre-disposed  so 
l^rge  a  part  of  the  populace  for  receiving  it.  We  shall  do  little  if 
^e  do  not  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  datigei*  by  wise  ahd 
extensive  measures  of  prospective  policy.  The  Huarchists  may  be 
silenced,  and  the  associations  of  their  disciples  broken  up;  but 
while  the  poor  continue  what  they  are,  continuing  also,,  as  they 
Must,  to  gain  in  number  upon  the  more  prosperous  classes,  the  ma^ 
terials  for  explosion  will  always  be  under  our  feeU 

The  first  and  most  urgent  business  is  to  provide  relief  (or 
diose  upon  whom  the  pressure  of  the  times  bears  hatdest;  Charity 
is  no  where  so  abundantly  and  munificently  displayed  as  in  England, 
not  even  in  those  countries  where  alms-giving  is  considered  as  a 
commutation  for  sin ;  but  mere  charity  is  not  what  is  needed  in 
tfab  emergency.  The  various  plans  which  haVe  been  devised,  and 
the  local  and  partial  experiments  which  have  been  made  for  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  poor,  as  reported  by  the  sttciety  em- 
bodied for  that  purpose,  are  highly  honourable  to  the  members  of 
that  society,  and  to  the  land  in  which  they  exist.  The  society 
which  has  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
for  the  immediate  purpose  of  affording  assistance  to  the  distressed 
counties,  is  doing  much;  and  there  is  cause  to  hope  that  the  bene- 
fit which  must  result  from  its  encouragement  of  the  fisheries  will 
continue  after  the  emergency  is  past.  The  food  which  is  thus 
brought  into  the  market  is  so  much  clear  gain;  it  is  nutricious;  it  is 
tke  cheapest  which  can  possibly  be  procured;  it  is  drawn  from  a 
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source  of  supply  which  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  mode  of  procuring 
it  adds  to  our  best  defence,  by  keeping  up  a  nursery  for  our  fleets. 
There  is  another  way  by  which  employment  might  be  provided 
for  many  of  those  whom  want  of  work  renders  not  only  burthen- 
some,  but  dangerous  to  society,  and  from  which  permanent  good 
would  ensue  to  the  commuriity.  These  ends  might  be  attained,  if 
our  great  landholders  could  be  persuaded,  instead  of  adding  estate 
tp  estate,  till  they  count  whole  districts,  and  almost  whole  coun- 
ties within  their  domains,  to  apply  the  capital,  that  is  thus  directed, 
to  the  better  purpose  of  doubling  the  value  of  the  lands  which 
tfiey  already  possess,  by  bringing  them  into  the  highest  state  of  cul- 
tivation of  wnich  they  are  capable.  How  many  are  the  marshes 
which  might  thus  be  drained,  the  moors  which  might  be  reclaimed, 
the  wild  and  lonely  heaths  which  would  be  rendered  productive, 
and  where  villages  would  grow  round  the  first  rude  huts  of  the  la- 
Ijourers!  Great  mdeed  is  the  present  relief  which  might  thus  be 
afforded  to  those  who  need  it,  the  permanent  advantage  to  the 
country,  and  ultimately  to  the  principal  landholders  themselves :  but 
that  they  should  thus  see  their  true  interest,  and  act  upon  it,  is  ra* 
ther  to  be  wished  than  expected.  Of  all  the  maxims  of  proverbial 
wisdom  which  experience  has  bequeathed  to  mankind,  there  is  none 
which  is  so  seldom  practically  applied,  and  few  which  are  so 
widely  applicable,  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  old  Ascraean's 
exclamation. 

It  may  seem,  perhaps,  paradoxical  at  first  to  assert  that  a  season 
of  pressure  like  the  present,  is  a  fit  season  for  undertaking  national 
works ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  public  must 
in  some  form  or  other,  support  those  who  are  deprived  of  their  usual 
employments ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  administer  this  relief  in  the 
for^i  of  wages,  than  of  poor-rates.  The  mouths  cannot  be  idle^ 
^nd  as  the  great  object  is  to  prevent  the  hands  from  being  so,  a 
time  when  there  are  many  hands  out  of  employ  is,  of  all  others,  the 
time  for  such  labours.  One  way  or  other,  be  it  remembered,  the 
men  must  be  maintained :  it  is  therefore  more  wholesome  for  the 
commuriity  to  have  the  advantage  of  their  labour,  and  for  them-' 
Helves  to  feel  that  they  earn  tlieir  own  maintenance,  than  that  they 
should  be  fed  gratuitously,  and  that  we  should  have  a  race  io  Eng- 
Jand  half  Luddite,  half  Lazzaroni.  No  time,  therefore,  can  be  So 
proper  for  national  works,  for  making  new  naval  stations  and  im- 
proving tlie  old,  for  cutting  rgads,  draining  fens,  and  recovering 
tracts  of  country  by  embankments  from  the  sea.  Better  is  it  to 
engage  in  works  of  ostentatious  convenience, — better  would  it  be 
tV>r  the  state  to  build  pymmlds  in  honour  of  our  Nelsons  and  Wel- 
lingtons^ 
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lingtonsj,  than  that  men  who  have  hands,  and  are  MFilliug  to  iwork^  . 
should  hunger,  for  want  of  employment. 

Things  of  this  kind  (and  many  such  might  be  devised)  are  palliar  | 
tives,  which  in  this  case  are  all  that  are  required ;  this  part  of  the 
evil  being,  but  for  a  season.     The  radical  evil  can  only  be  cured  by 
a  course  of.  alteratives.     Discussions  and  speculations  upon  first, 
principles  of  government  and  abstract  rights,  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  some  New  Atlantis  or  Utopia,  have  an  effect  upon 
men  analogous  to  that  which  novel-reading  produces  upon  gjrls :  as 
long  as  the  inebriation  lasts,  it  unfits  them  to  bear  their  parts  in  the 
realities  pf  life,  which  appear  '  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable'  to  their 
heated  and  high-f^d  fancies.     They  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
society  in  which  they  are  placed,  aud  because  they  cannot  remodel 
its  institutions  according  to  their  own  notions  of  perfection,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  quantum  of  evil  in  die  world,  they  in- 
crease it  by  their  factious  or  querulous  discontent.     The  good  which 
may  be  done  in  this  country  is  immeasurably  great,  the  dispo- 
sition to  it  in  our  rulers  cannot  be  doubted ;  the  means  are  in  our 
own  hands ;  the  invention  of  printing  did  not  come  more  oppor- 
tunely for  the  Restoration  of  letters,  and  the  blessed  work  of  refor- 
mation, tlian  Dr.  Bell's  discovery  to  vaccinate  the  next  generation 
against  the  pestilence  which  has  infected  this.     The  greatest  boon 
which  could  be  conferred  upon  Britain  (and  this  is  of  such  para- 
mount importance  that  we  cannot  enforce  it  too  earnestly,  or  re- 
peat it  too  often)  is  a  system  of  national  education,  established  by 
the  legislature  in  every  parish,  as  an  outwork  and  bulwark  of  the 
national  church ;  so  that  instruction   should  be  given  to  all  who 
cannot  pay  for  it :  that  as  none  can  die  for  want  of  food  in  England, 
(the  poor  rates  nothavingbeenconnnuted  for  wedding  sermons  against 
procreation,)  so  none  should  be  suffered  to  perish  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge.    Reverting  to  immediate  relief,  as  well  as  permanent  good, 
why  should  not  government  Extend  its  military  and  naval  seminaries, 
80  that  every  body  who  needed  an  asylum  should  know  where  to  find 
one  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  workhouses  should  empty 
themselves  into  our  fleets  and  armies,  than  that  they  should  pack 
off  children  by  waggon-loads,  to  grow  up  in  the  stench  and  moral 
contagion  of  cotton  mills  while  the  trade  flourishes,  and  to  be 
thrown  out  of  employ,  and  turned  upon  the  public  when  it  meets 
""with  any  sudden  revulsion  ?  Seminaries  of  this  kind  may  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  cost  little  more  than  well-regulated  workhousefi.   Boy9 
become  useful  at  sea  at  a  very  early  age.     There  is  no  danger  of 
overstocking  ourselves  with  seamen  ;  in  peace  the  merchant  service 
will  require  all  that  the  navy  can  dismiss,  and  in  war  we  know  what 
is  suffered  from  tlie  difficulty  of  procuring  hands.     Train  up  chil- 
dren for  the  land  and  sea  service,  instruct  them  too  in  their  moral 
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tnd  religious  duties,  encourage  tliem  by  honorary  rewarda,  penaion 
&em  oft  ftfter  they  have  served  os  many  years  as  their  country  oueht 
to  require  :  they  will  love  Uie  service;  and  Ae  arts  of  our  enemies 
will  he  as  unavailinjT  as  their  armx.  For  the  surplus  of  an  aroiy, 
^'hcn  war  shall  be  at  an  end,  there  is  indeed  no  such  immediate 
employment  as  would  be  ult'ered  for  our  seamen;  but  the  sam6 
means  which  would,  above  idl  others,  tend  to  promote  the  power 
and  security  of  Great  Britain,  would  provide  an  outlet  for  tjiis  re- 
dundance also. 

r  National  education  is  the  first  thing  necessary.  Lay  but  this 
foundation,  and  the  superstructure  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
wliicli  may  be  erected  will  rest  upon  a  locL  ;  the  rains  may  descend, 
and  ihe  floods  come,  and  llie  winds  blow  and  beat  upon  it,  and  it 
will  not  fall.  Lay  but  this  foundiition,  poverty  will  be  diminished, 
'  and  want  will  disappear  in  proportion  as  iho  lower  classes  are  in- 
structed in  their  duties,  for  then  only  will  tliey  understand  their  tnie 
interests :  they  will  become  provident,  and  the  wages  of  labour  mav 
be  greatly  advanced  to  the  unetpiivocal  benefit  of  all  persons ;  thu» 
will  the  poor  rates  be  diminished,  and  thus  nidy  may  they  be  ulti- 
ninloly  aboli-ihed.  Tims  also  should  we  render  ourselvijs  leas  de- 
pendent upon  the  foreign  consunicr ;  the  labourer  being  better 
taught  and  better  paid,  would  acquire  a  taste  fur  tlte  new  comforlf 
which  tvould  then  be  placed  within  his  reach,  and  by  r; '  ' 
class  of  the  community  a  step  in  civilisation,  we  create  a  n 
niunerous  class  of  customers  at  home. 

Is  it  not  easy  then  to  conceive  ourselves  in  that  slate  \rticii 
wishes  of  Henry  IV.  aud  of  our  own  king  should  be  fulfilW— 
every  family  should  have  ils  wlmlesoine  and  abuudnnt'li 
every  child  be  able  to  read  ils  bilile  ?  To  th;it  ^tule  wei*' 
cing";  and  if  the  nnarchisls  aud  their  inliituated  Coadjut 
succeed  in  exploding  the  mine  which  'they  are'  prepanii* 
feet,  at  that  stLtte  we  may  arrive.  Neiihtr  Mr.  Maltb 
of  war,  famine,  pestilence  and  vice,  inir  liis  coinfort'ai 
Bermoiis,  would  be  required  to  render  it  permanent.  I 
ably  we  should  incj-ease  and  mulliply.  'lliere  would  be 
Kshmen  hi  ihe  world,  more  of  llie  countrymen  of  (he 
the  Nclson=,  the  W "olfes  and  the  \Vel!ln':tmi-.,  the  Dnike; 
Dampiers,  und  the  CooKps,  the  H.uvev'.\nid  ihe  Ilniilers, 
cons  and  the  Newlons  aud  the  IXiws,  llie  Ho.ikers  aud  (he 
the  Shiikespeare<-  and  the  Millnus';  more  of  that  ttei-h  aud  Hood 
which  has  carried  our  n:imi'  tci  e\prv  purl  of  the  habilabTe  globe; 
re  of  that  intellect  which  lias  dived  into  tlie  depths  of  nature; 
more  of  that  spirit  which  lias  comjiasscd  earth  and  litaven ! 

•■ ;    Tlte  JatHutring  clas.ses  have  a  uatirrnl  tendency  |o  increase  faster 
tbao  the  higher  rank*.     Celibacy  i«  tuneh  less  fr«qnent  nmong 
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tliein;  tliev  are  more  prolific,  and  cNcept  unioiig  Uie  misemltlv 
poor  ill  cities,  a  larger  prpportioiiof  th<;irt;iilk!ien  ]s*rtaro(l.  This 
natural  and.  necessary  iijcrense  of  the  vvorkiiiif^pait  of  the  conjitiu- 
iiitjia  ill  itsefl'ects  jiist  wtial.we  lyuke  it.  ll  liiuduty  of  providing 
for  this  increase,  aijij  of  jiislrugUiii^  ibe  |)eb|)i(^  be  iiegiected,  ii  19 
danger,  aiid  ultimate  destruction  ;  bnt  if  these  iliilics  Lt  jwrloimed, 
pnpiilatiiiii  then,  liecomcs  secuiilj,  power,  glory  and  dominioii. 
All  that  is  required  to  render  it  so  is,  that  we  slioidd  j^it  iw  tlie  ant 
and  the  bee,  consider  ttieir  >vay3  and  be  wise :  that  we  xhoitld  letirii 
from  wise  antiquity,  on  this  point  indeed  truly  deserving  to  be  Btiled 
■o  ;  tiiat  we  should  do  our  part  in  obedience  to  llie  first  great  com* 
mandment,  which  bids  (is  '  Ueplenish  the  earth  and  subdii&ii,' 

Let  the  reader  cast  a  thought  over  the  map,  and  see  what  elbow- 
room  there  is  for  England.  We  have  Canada  with  all  its  teiritorv, 
we  have  Surinam,  the  Cape  Colony,  Austral-Asia,  cuimlries  wliiclj 
are  collectively  more  than  fifty-fold  tlie  area  of  tlie  British  isles, 
and  which  a  thousand  yeans  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  would 
scarcely  suflice  to  people.  It  is  time  that  Britain  should  become 
the  hive  of  nations,  and  cast  her  swaniis ;  and  here  are  lands  to 
receive  tliem.  "What  is  required  of  government  is  to  encourage 
emigration  by  founding  settlements,  and  facilitating  ihe  means  of 
IraitspDrt.  Imagine  these  countries,  as  they  would  be  a  few  ceii- 
turiea  henre,  aim  iiiunt  be,  if  some  strange  mispolicy  rlix'§  not  aveit 
this  proper  and  natural  course  of  things;  the  |>eople  enjoying  that 
happiness  and  ttiose  domestic  oiorals,  which  seem  to  proceed  from 
no  other  root  than  the  laws  and  institutions  witli  wliich  Providence 
has  favoured  us  above  all  others:  imagine  these  wide  regions  in  the 
yet  uncultivated  parts  of  ihe  earth  ilourbhing  like  our  own,  and 
possessed  by  people  enjoying  our  iustitutioiis  and  spe-jking  our  lai>- 
guBge.  Whether  they  shonUI  be  held  in  coluuiul  dependence,  or 
become  separate  states,  or  when  they  may  have  ceased  to  depend 
upon  the  parent  country,  connected  with  her  by  the  uiii<m  of  reve- 
rential attachment  on  one  side,  and  common  interests  on  both,  is  of 
little  import  upon  this  wide  view  of  things.  In  America  at  this 
day,  hostile  ^\mcrica,  unhappily  alienated  from  her  dependence 
7\  U|»on  Gugland  by  our  misconduct  and  ihe  artifices  of  our  commoo 
enemy,  and  now  the  wanton  aggreuor  in  a  war  undertaL;eu  in  ot>- 
lequiousne^  to  that  enemy  ;  still  in  A  merica,  whatever  is  civilized, 
whatever  is  intellectual)  whatever  is  ennobling,  whatever  is  good  or  ^ 
great,  is,  and  must  ever  be,  of  Englisli  origin.  ,,  jneo 

'  lie  fruitful,  and  nudtiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdng^'^g .  ^nd 
This  was  the  first  great  commandment  given  for  collective  «'t),ig  special 

,„,,ie„  ,™„d  in  Dr.  J.rmlJ'.  ir««.rt«,i™.  on  Man.  a  l^l-^Kally  ?    And 
upuktioB  ii  dlNUBWd  wilh  reel  origiuBiilV,  and  ithcrc  liM  ph  UOW 
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and  what  country  has  ever  been  so  richly  empowered  to  act  in  obe» 
dience  to  it  as  England  at  this  day  ?  The  seas  are  ours,  and  to  every 
part  of  the  uninhabited  or  uncivilized  world  our  laws,  our  language^ 
our  institutions,  and  our  Bible  may  be  communicated.  Fear  not 
if  these  se^ds  be  sown,  but  that  God  will  give  the  increase !  Earth- 
quakes may  shake  this  island  from  its  foundation,  or  volcanic  eru{H 
tions  lay  it  waste,  or  it  may  sink  into  the  abyss  and  leave  only  rocks 
and  shoals  to  mark  its  place ;  (this  earth  bears  upon  it  the  monu- 
ments of  wider  physical  ruins ;) — but  earth  itself  must  be  destroyed 
before  that  from  which  Britain  derives  her  pre-eminence  can  perish, 
if  she  do  but  enlarge  herself,  and  send  forth  her  blessings  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  globe. 


Art.  V.  j4n  Appeal  to  the  Gospel,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Jus- 
tice  of  the  Charge,  alleged  bvi  Methodists  and  other  Objectors^ 
that  the  Gospel  is  not  preached  by  the  National  Clergy :  in  a 
Series  of  Discourses  delivered  before  the  University  oj  Oxford 
in  the  Year  1812,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  J.. 
Hampton,  M.A.  Canon  of  Salisbury.  &y  Richard  Mant, 
M.  A.  Vicar  of  Great  Coggeshall,  Essex,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College.     Fourth  Edition.     London.     Murray.     1813. 

npHE  subject  of  these  discourses  is  an  *  inquiry  into  the  justice 
^  of  the  charge,  that  the  great  body  of  the  national  clerev  do 
not  preach  the  Gospel.'  p.  Q.  They  comprise,  therefore,  w  the 
most  arduous  questions  in  theology ;  questions  interesting,  not  to 
the  members  of  some  particular  church,  or  the  disciples  of  some 
ptirticular  teacher  alone,  but  to  all  reasonable  beings. 

With  this  impression  on  our  minds  we  may,  nevertheless,  be  al* 

lowed  to  doubt  whether  even  an  university  pulpit  affords  the  most 

suitable  opportunity  of  entering  upon  these  subjects     If  properly 

treated,  they  must  involve,  and  as  Mr.  Mant 'bafi  tr^ted  iMflii 

they  have  involved,  some  of  those  abstruse  qiies'tions  wtiich  canaot 

be  profoundly  sifted  wiihout  the  employment  of  closei'Teasoniag 

and  nicer  definitions  than  the  attention  of  the  best  infopme!d  eon- 

gregation  can  convey  to  the  mind.     Without  these  disiiuifiitioili 

the  inquiry  is  incomplete ;  with- them' it  becomes  unsuitable'  to  the* 

'   occasion.     We  do  not  urge  this  as  a  censure  upon  Mr.  Mamt ;  the 

^"'^me  objection  might  apply  to  most  other  subjects,  %hich  his  ff^ 

more  i*,  appointment  admitted  ;  but  it  accounts,  we  f^nceive,  for  his 

'"^^  ^^  '  lightly  over  points  of  great  importance  to  tbekilatlersiinder 

llie  Jab(h,^  but  not  very  manageable  in  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit ;' 

than  the  Xr^^oT  his  having  thrown  a  more  oratorical  |pirb  over  At 

we  usually  find  such  subjects  ipvested  with.  .    ^  .    , 
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In  the  survey  which  we  propose  to  take  of  these  questions,  we 
shall  lay  particular  stress  on  those  branches  of  them  which  appear 
Wanting  to  the  completeness  of  Mr.  Mant's  inquiry ;  for  \i'hile  these 
are  left  out  of  the  consideration,  no  opponent  will  allow  the  diffi^ 
cutties  to  be  set  at  rest  which  have  perplexed  the  church  ever  since 
th6  heresy  of  Pelagius. 

The  most  striking  defect  which  we  have  to  regret  in  the  lectures 
before  us  is  the  neglect  of  systematic  arrangement.  After  an  in- 
troductory discourse,  which  contains  some  very  judicious  remarks 
on  the  proper  method  of  explaining  scripture,  the  author  proceeds,, 
at  once,  to  consider  the  doctrines  of  justification,  predestination, 
and  grace,  thus  reversing  the  natural  order  in  which  the  subjects 
depend  one  upon  the  other,  and  omitting  entirely  what  ought  rather 
to  precede  them  all, — the  consideration  of  original  sin. 

Now  in  every  regular  discussion  of  the  subjects  between 
Oalvinists  and '  Arminians,  the  degree  of  corruption  entailed 
upon  bur  natural  will  by  the  fall  of  Adam  must  take  the  lead. 
Those  who  hold  that  corruption  to  be  so  entire  as  to  render  the 
human  will,  unless  regenerated  and  renewed  by  grace,  altogetfaeir 
averse  from  spiritual  things,  and  morally  incapable  of  any  obe* 
^dience  to  the  divine  commands,  must  necessarily  be  brought  to  a 
dilemma,  which  carries  them  to  all  the  consequences  on  which' they 
found  their  objections  against  Calvin's  decrees.  This  has  not  a]h 
ways  been  kept  in  view  by  modem  divines,  and  it  even  seema 
doubtful,  from  the  terms  of  his  third  article,  whether  it  occurred 
•to  Arminius  himself.  Many  who  strenuously  oppose  the  tenets  of 
personal  election  and  irresistible  grace,  do  not  hesitate  to  agree 
mth  their  adversaries  as  to  the  natural  aversion  from  holiness  in 
the  unrenewed  mind  ,*  but  they  differ  from  them  in  the  assertion, 
tbat  crace  to  counteract  the  evil  tendency  is  fully  bestowed,  not 
nereTy  on  the  elect,  but  on  every  man.  Be  it  sfo':  but  this  grace, 
confessedly,  is  often  abused.  *  It  does  not  force  tlie  man  to  act 
against  his  inclination,  but  may  be  resisted  and  rendered  iheifectual 
by  the  perverse  will  of  the  impenitent  sinner.'  It  follows,  that 
w&ere  it  produces  not  the  fruits  of  holiness,  man's  will  rejects  and 
quenches  it ;  where  it  is  received  it  becomes  eflfectual  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  same  will.  Whence,  then,  is  this  co-ope- 
rative will  to  be  derived  ?  It  cannot  be  from  nature,  because  it 
ia  a  good  will,  and  goodness  is  excluded  from  the  natural  will  by 
the  hypothesis ;  and  if  it  is  of  grace,  it  must  be  of  special  grace 
co-operating  with  the  common  grace  bestowed  upon  all  men 
.equally.  Here,  then,  we  have  all  that  the  Calvinist  demands ;  and 
the  diflicult  question  may  be  retorted  upon  us.  Why  is  this  special 
grace  bestowed  upon  any,  if  it  is  not  bestowed  universally  ?  And 
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how  is  man  to  be  judged,  if  his  will  is  thus  predisposed 
from  which  he  lias  u'l  iiaiurul  inuHuatioii  tu  escape  ? 

It  is  of  great  impAlance  to  observe  this  indissoluble  counectii 
between  tlit^  total  corruption  of.  the  human  will  and  the  doctri 
of  personal  ekction,  wlitii  tbe  opinions  supported  by  our  chi 
are  made  a  quesltoi)  of  controversy.     The  ninth  arlicl<;  as: 
that  '  original*  sin  is  the  fault  or  corruplion  of  tlie  nature  of 
man,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  rightc 
and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,'     Tliese  terms 
strong  moral  difKculty,  but  not  a  moral  incapacity ;  tliey  athrm 
man  is  yery  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  not  that  he 
no  seeds  of  ri<;hteDnsness  reniaining  ;  that  -the  brightness  of  his 
ginal  glury  is  obscured,  but  not  that  it  in  e.x tinguished     Tlie  d^e* 
of  natural  corruption  is,  in  fact,   tbe   basis  on   which  the  wbolf 
superstnictine  must  rest,  whether  it  be  erected  by  Calvin  or' 
opponents.     Ilie  insertion  and  studious  retention  of  these  liinit 
expressions  on  this  subject  shevis  lliat  tlie  framers  of  our  artic 
were  well  aware  of  its  inipoilance;  and  as  long  as  the  cliur<rh  ia 
possession  of  this  vantage-ground,  it  is  an  error,  if  not  a  calumny, 
assert  tl(ut  her  articles  are  Calvinistic  while  her  clergy  is  Amiinian. 

Qur  uex\  inquiry  must  be,  pii  what  foundation  it  is  asserted,  that 
man  in  mpiajly  unable,  by  the  nieaps  either  of  his  own  natural 
po\^'ers  or  of  common  grace,  to  wjll  any  ^lipg  th^t  can  render  \t'u^ 
un  object  of  favojir  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  broad  distinction 
drawn  by  O^l^ii'iMs  is  this;  the  natural  will,  they  say,  can  enable 
a  man  lo  perform  the  various  moral  duties  of  life,  and  to  abstiuu 
from  sinful  action; ;  it  is  capable  of  '  natural  affection  towar^ 
relatives,  and  humane  compassionate  feelings  towards  our  fellqw* 
creatures ;'  but  it  can  incline  to  none  of  these  things  on  iliat  pr^ 
cipte  of  obedience  to  God  which  alone  can  render  them  accep- 
table to  him.  '  Of  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  and  arcording  to  his  will,  fallen  man  is  absolutely  incapable 
except  by  the  special  grace  of  God.' 

Now  tlii»  distinction,  if  it  is  just,  must  be  founded  either  on 
reason  or  on  Scnpture.  But  it  is  uot  founded  on  reason.  Tile 
same  i)alura[  understanding  which  points  out  to  us  the  different 
degrees  of  regard  due  to  other  men,  according  to  tlie  relation  we 
bear  towards  tbeni,  and  shews  us  our  social  duties  and  our  per- 
sonal obliguii'ins,  renders  it  evident  that  -when  diese  duties  appear 
tu  be  enjoined  as  positive  commands  by  him  who  ia  supreme  in 

ohsprvfd,  jmilj  cronEli,    (hat  (he  Lutin  twprftslon    ij  itior^PI. 
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nature,  they  must'  be  performed  in  allegiance  to  him  and  in  obedi-» 
^ce  to  his  injunctions.     Such  is  the  actual  corxlusion  of  reason. 

But  the  Gospel,  it  is  alleged,  directing  to  the  right  performance 
•of  our  duty  from  a  right  principle,  by  a  right  rule,  and  to  a  right 
end,  '  gives  the  moral  duties  a  new  nature,  and  turns  them  into 
evai^elical  obedience/  No ;  it  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
action,  but  simply  of  the  object  for  which  it  is  performed.  When 
Socrates  dissuaded  the  youth  of  Athens  from  immoralities,  as  behig 
umrorthy  of  die  purity  of  the  soul,  and  when  a  Christian  preacher 
reproves  vice  as  being  contrary  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  will  it 
be  affirmed  that  the  different  motive  employed  to  sanction  the  saitie 
precept  changes  the  nature  of  the  action  in  one  \vho  conforms  to 
It  ?  Or  will  it  be  argued,  that  man,  by  common  grace,  can  forbear 
from  sin  on  s^ch  motives  as  an  ancient  philosopher  might  propose, 
but  not  on  the  higher  motive  enforced  by  the  Christian,  without  the 
iiirtber  assistance  pf  special  grace?  Surely  it  is  not  reason  which 
Jeads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  stronger  the  motive,  the  greater 
ia  die  difficulty,  and  higher  in  proportion  the  degree  of  grace  re*^ 
^quired  to  secure  our  obedience.  "        < 

The  doctrihe  of  Scripture,  to  which  we  must  now  tilfn,  is  Yi6Vcr 
*  coliu^ry  to  the  conclusions  of  our  reason,  though  often  above 
them.  There  we  are  told,  not  that  by  our  natural  povyers  we  cafti 
discharge  our  relative  duties,  so  as  to  be  useful  in  society  but  riot 
so  91s  to  satisfy  the  Almighty;  but  that  we  can  ^  do,'  viz  ^accomplish 
,  and  bring  to  execution,  ^  no  good  thing'  of  ourselves;  that  it  \% 
God  who  maketh  us  perfect  in  every  good  woik,  to  do  his  MriU, 
working  in  as  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight.*  St.J^anl 
accuses  the  heathen  world,  not  because  they  were  moral  on  wrong^ 

Erinciples,  for  '  a  man  will  be  judged  according  td  that  M[hich!  he 
atb,'  but  because  they  were  immoral  against  their  principles,  and 
did  not  act  up  to  ^  the  law  written  in  their  hearts/  being  positively 
^  filled  with  all  unrighteousness.'  llie  distinction  that  is  drawn 
between  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  is  plainly 
between  tlie  virtues  and  the  vices  collectively,  not  between  the 
effects  of  common  and  those  of  extraordinary  grace,  /llie  con- 
verts were  no  where  told  that  they  were  displeasing  to  God,  as  far 
as  they  did  ^  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,'  but  that 
diey  must  now  perform  the  same  moral  duties  on  a  higher  motive, 
as  servants,  and,  after  all,  '  unprofitable  servants,'  because  '  they 
believed  in  Christ,*  because  '  Christ  loved  them,'  and  because  all 
is  to  be  referred  *  to  the  glory  of  God.'  The  tenor  of  Scripture, 
in  short,  is  not  that  Cornelius  ^  feared  God  with  all  his  house,  and 
gave  much  alms  to  die  people,  and  prayed  to  God  alway'  by  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  grace  from  that  by  which,  after  his  conversion,  h? 
f  worked  out  his  salvation,'  but  that  the  same  grace  co-operates 
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with  the  reason  and  natural  powers  of  all,  whether  heathen  or 
Christian,  who  do  not  reject  the  gift,  different,  indeed,  in  degree, 
but  not  in  nature. 

That  the  human  will  is  not  so  entirely  corrupt,  but  that  it  has 
still  a  principle  or  power  left  (we  do  not  say  '  to  turn  or  prepare 
itself  for  good  works,'  but)  to  co-operate  with  divine  grace  to- 
wards spiritual  things  in  a  manner  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
moral  inability  ascribed  to  it  by  Calvinists,  may  be  satisfactorily 
gathered  from  Scripture,  notwithstanding  the  strong  expressions 
;whjch  only  a  Pelagian  can  resist,  declaring  its  inherent  pravity  and 
inclination  to  evil.  The  much  disputed  passage  of  St.  Paul  can- 
'Dot  be  received  in  any  other  sense  without  a  total  disregard  of  the 
context,''*'  where  he  says,  *  To  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how-to 
vrform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not.  For  the  good  that  I  would 
do  not,  butf  the  evil  which  I  would  not  that  I  do.  For  I  delight 
in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man.'  With  the  inward  nnui, 
then,  i.  e.  with  reason,  and  the  will  resulting  from  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  reason,  grace  co-operates,  without  which,  it  could  pro- 
duce no  effectual  result,  fruitlessly  '  warring  against  the  law  of  sill 
which  is  in  the  members.' 

In  our  view  of  the  matter  the  same  doctrine  is  clearly  laid 
down  by  the  example  of  the  prodigal  son,  who  is  represented, 
*  when  he  came  to  himself,'  that  is,  when  his  reason  led  him  to  rie- 
'  fleet  on  the  situation  to  which  he  had  been  reduced  by  guilt  and 
folly,  as  exclaiming,  '  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father,  and 
will  say  unto  him.  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before 
thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.'  The  assis- 
tance which  these  first  motions  of  the  will,  arising  from  the  sin- 
cere use  of  the.  understanding,  instantly  and  continually  receive, 
and  by  which,  alone,  they  become  effectual,  is  beautifully  described 
in  the  following  verse : — *  And  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off, 
iiis  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  bis 
neck,  and  kissed  him.' 

No  other  conclusion  can  well  be  drawn  from  the  parable  of  the 
sower ;  and  it  receives  a  strong  corroboration  from  numerous  de- 
tached passages  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  upon  singly. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  unintelligible  in  the  co-operation  which  is 
here  intended.  The  Calvinist,  indeed,  would  deny  all  moral  exer- 
tion unless  the  natural  will  were  previously  renewed  by  grace. 
But  those  cannot  be  addressed  by  argument  who  think  it  a  reply 
to  assume  the  very  point  in  question.     Let  them,  then,  appeal  to 


*  See  Hammond  in  loco,  who  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  an  interested  witoess. 
He  plainly  points  out  the  difference  t)etween  this  passage  and  that  in  the  e{Hstle  to  the 
Galatiaxis,  ch.  5«  which  is  commonly  coimdered  as  paraUeh 

authority 
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Authority^  and  attempt,  by  their  view  of  the  subject,  to  reconcile 
those  passages  of  Scripture  which,  taken  separately,  on  either  side, 
would  lead  to  opposite  conclusions.  On  the  supposition  that 
man,  by  sii^cerely  meditating  on  the  motives  set  before  him  by  the 
Gospel,  m^  willingly  incline  to  a  corresponding  course  of  con- 
duct, and  that^this  conviction  of  his  understanding  is  accompanied 
and  assisted  by^e  Holy  Spirit,  in  proportion  to  its  sincerity  and 
ardour,  the  different  tone  of  these  passages  may  be  easily  referred 
to  the  prominent  impression  on  the  writer's  mind  at  the  moment, 
either  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  man's  so  exerting  his  own  facul-^ 
ties  as  to  draw  upon  them  the  divine  assistance,  or  (the  more  exact' 
supposition  perhaps)  of  his  so  far  distrusting  them  as  to  preserve 
the  consciousness  of  his  entire  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit  for; 
their  perseverance  and  effect.  But  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
the  discrepancy,  either  under  the  Pelagian  idea  of  man's  unassisted 
powers  becoming  effectual,  or  under  the  opposite  notion  of  grace . 
superseding  all  his  natural  will  and  inclination. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  ^th  cannot  be  consistently  maintained  by  any  who  deny 
the  total    and   entire    corruption  of   human   nature.      Holding: 
that  doctrine,  as  it  will  presently  appear  we  do,  to  be  the  great 
essential  of  Christianity,  to  be  the  motto  of  that  banner  under 
which  all  who  subscribe  to  it  may  justly  range  themselves,  and; 
reckon  all  other  differences  as  comparatively  trivial,  we  would  in« . 
atantly  renounce  any  interpretation  of  Scripture  with  which  that 
doctrine  was  irreconcileable.     But  is  there  no  medium  between  the  i 
complete  bondage  of  the  will  on  one  side  and  self-righteousness : 
on  tne  other  ?    Does  it  follow  by  a  necessary  connection,  that  man 
must  claim  his  acquittal  as  a  right  from  his  Almighty  Judge  ber 
cause  he  is  free  to  chuse  when  good  and  evil  are  placed'before  him  i 
Ab  well  might  it  be  said  that  a  drowning  man  was  his  own  pre- 
ierver  because  he  had  strength  to  turn  his  head  towards  the  shore, 
or  to  cry  out  for  assistance,  as  that  the  human  race,  weak  and  in« 
firm  of  purpose  as  they  are,  cannot  stand  in  need  of  an  atonement 
whilst  it  is  allowed  tliat  a  single  good  principle  remainsr  within 
tfiem. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  Mr.  Mant's  doctrine  qf  justification, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  error,  or  at  least  into  obscu* 
rity,  by  not  adhering  to  his  own  definition.  That  justification  sig- 
nifies ^  the  admission  of  Christians  into  favour  and  covenant  with 
God,  and  not  immediately  their  ultimate  forgiveness  and  admission 
into  everlasting  happiness,'  (p.  66,)  we  cordially  agree ;  but'wheri 
he  proceeds,  in  the  following  page,  to  state,  that  he  uses  th^  words 
'.  justified'  and  *  saved'  indiscriminately,  he  unawares  falls  into  a  cpn- 
tndiction  of  the  position  with  which  he  set  out.   If  justification  dpfs 

not 
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not  ii^fy  ultinUte  forgiveness,  bow  can.  it  be  synonymous  n-iilM 
salvation  ?  Aod  when  we  are  in  possexsiun  of  t^vo  audi  legiiiumtM 
and  Rignificant  terms  as  justification  and  salvation,  uliat  can  wm 
gain  by  confounding  them,  except  perplexity?  llie  fact  is,  than 
we  are  juatiticd  by  faith,  not  including  saiictificatibii,  and  that  w<|a 
are  saved  by  faitti,  followed  by  saiictiticution.  Passages,  no  duub^J 
occur  in  Scripture  where  ihe  words  admit  of  mutual  substitution,  »■ 
when  it  is  declared  of  a  gentile  received  into  the  Gospel  covmb 
nant,  '  this  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house ;'  but  where  thdj 
object  is  to  lay  down  doctrine,  and  an  accurate  attention  to  term^ 
is  required,  they  are  carefully  separated.  Let  a  single  instance  J 
suffice.  Tlie  apostle  says  to  the  Corinthians,  '  I  declare  unto  youl 
the  Gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you,  which  also  ye  received,  auu 
in  which  ye  stand.'  This  we  take  to  signify  that  tite  Coiinihiansi] 
l>y  tlieir  conversion  and  baptism,  were  placed  in  a  state  of  justitiJV 
cation ;  he  then  adds,  '  by  which  also  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  keep  iQS 
memory  what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless  ye  have  believed  in  vainj^a 
i.  c.  this  justification  wilt  lead  to  everlasting  happiness,  if  it  bel 
followed  by  its  natural  fruit — sane tifi cation.  Surely  this  is  iliu 
exact  doctrine  which  it  is  safe  to  embrace  and  inie\ceptionable  tdj 
enforce ;  that  by  ihe  free  gift  of  God  we  are  justified  thron^n 
faith ;  that  this  faith  leads  to  a  holy  life  ;  and  that  those  who  ^XtM 
thus  justified  and  tlius  sanctified  will  finally  attain  salvatiyii.  M 

Mr.  Mant  is  greatly  and    rea-sonably  apprehensive  of  the  eno^ 
tieous  deduction  which  the  Solitidiun  has  drawn  from  St.  Paul^d 
doctrine  of  justification.     But  it  should  be  remembered  that  dauLV 
ger  does  not  lie  on  that  side  exclusively.    The  passages,  indeed, 
which  he  quotes  from  Komaine  and  Hawker,  lead  at  once,  if  logi- 
cally followed,  to  the  vilest  Antinomianism.     But  is  tliis  the  only 
error  among  nominal  Christians  i  Does  Mr.  Mant,  in  the  course  of 
those  tninisterial  duties  which  he  so  faithfully  discharges,  meet  with 
none  who  practically  depreciate  die  merits  of  their  Saviour,  and 
deny  the  necessity  of  his  atonement,  by  trusting  to  themselves,  and  ^ 
to  what  they  vaguely  call  their  sincere  endeavours?     From  th^l 
apostolical  times  to  the  present,  those  who  have  earnestly  impressed! 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  fullh  upon  their  hearers,  have  been,  J 
accused  of  depreciating  personal  holiness,  and  they  have  uniformly 
replied  by  ep]>ea!iug  to  their  practice.     St.  Paul  himself  foresaw 
the  error  and  guarded  against  it ;  but  his  caution  was  not  always 
Euflicient,  and  the  evil  with  which  tlie  early  church  was  either 
threatened  or  actually  infected,  by  an  erroneous  view  of  that  apos- 
tle's doctrine,  gave  a  principal  occasion  lo  the  positive  injunctions 
of  St.  James.     When  tlie  corruptions  of  popery  had  utterly  un- 
dermined this  apostolical  tenet,  the  few  who,  from  lime  to  time, 
appealed  from  ecclesiastical  to  evangelical  authority,  were  assailed 
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with  the  same  accusation.  And  the  answer  has  been  tiiiiform 
from  the  early  Christians,  from  the  Lollards  in  this  coiintrj',  the ' 
VaiiHois,  the  Hussites,  and  first  reformers  abroad.  We  hold,  it 
is  trup,  that  faith  alone  justities,  bnt  not  that  it  is  alone  sufficient  to 
salvatioA;  and  it  is  i-emarkable,  that  the  persons  who  have  been  { 
aubjected  to  this  reproof  have,  at  the  «ame  tiiiie,  been  noted  for  I 
denying  themselves  many  of- those  amusements  and  gratifications' 
of  life  which  tlieir  opponents  innocently  indulge  in  ;  a  fact  which  \ 
we  must  at  least  consider  us  successfully  rebutting  the  charge  of 
^ntinomianisin,  since  it  shews  not  only  no  indift'erence,  but,  what 
is  generally  deemed  an  ■  over  zealous  anxiety,  with  respect  to  the 
conformity  of  their  lives  to  tlie  purity  of  their  profession. 

In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  sermons,  Mr.  Maut  has  proved,  , 
with  unnnswerable  force,  that  Calvinlstic  predestination,  personal' 
election,  and  final  perseverance,  whatever  foundation  they  mav  de-, 
rive  from  metaphysical  arguments,  are  as  contrary  to  the  tenor 
and  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  div 
attributes  and  the  condition  of  the  Gospel  covenant.  He  states, 
it,  with  great  justice,  as  a  '  vital  objection  to  the  doctrines  of  Cal-; 
vin,  that  they  are  grounded  upon  an  imperfect  and  partial  view  o(< 
revelation,  and  rest  upon  a  dubious,  at  least,  if  not  a  decidedly 
talse,  interpretation  of  detached  passages,  instead  of  being  esta- 
blished on  a  comprehensive  survey  of  holy  writ.'  p.  177.  In 
truth,  had  CnlvinlsCs  afipealed  to  Scripture  alone,  their  opinions 
would  never  have  prevailed  so  extensively.  But  as  the  (|uestions 
on  which  they  come  to  so  peremptory  a  decision  involve  subjects 
with  which  human  reason  has  been  always  perplexed,  such  as  the 
existence  of  evil,  and  the  effects  of  absolute  foreknowledge  upon 
the  liberty  of  man,  tliey  have  taken  advantage  of  these  difficulties, 
and  propped  up  tlieir  solution  of  them  by  detached  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  we  shall  briefly  consider  in  the  sequel.  The  book 
in  which  the  metaphysical  reasonings  in  favour  of  the  predestina- 
rian  tenets,  produced  in  such  abundance  during  the  century  succeed-, 
ing  the  Reformation,  have  been  digested  and  brought  within  rea- 
■oiiable  compass,  is  Edwards's  Treatise  on  Fiee  Will,  and  tins 
commonly  referred  to  by  modem  Calvinists  as  containing  bo  Ji  their"] 
sentiments  and  the  confirmation  of  them.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to' 
'shew  how  little  this  treatise  is  able  to  sustain  the  weiglit  thus  laid 
upon  it,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  like  to  be  convinced,  that 
if  they  cannot  find  the  Ciilvinistic  tenets  in  Scripture  they  are  not 
bound  to  believe  them  as  inseparably  connected  with  thf  divine 
attributes ;  and  we  underUhe  this  with  more  readiness,  because  Mr. 
Mant's  arguments,  being  derived  from  Scripture  only,  will  be  con- 
sidered by  his  adver^uries  as  leavinj;  their  principal  positions  un- 
touched. 

There 
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There  are  two  pcintB  of  such  main  ioaportance  in  this  qi]iestioii' 
that  if  either  of  them  could  be  incontrovertibly  settled^  the  dispute 
MTOuld  be  pearly  at  an  end.    The  first  of  these,  which  Calvinists 
believe  to  be  decidedly  in  their  favour,  is  the  effect  of  the  divine 
fgeKience,  which  both  sides  allow  to  be  absolute  and  infallible 
upon,  the  actions  of  those  who  are  th^  subjects  of  it.     It  will  be 
universally  allowed  that  the  Creator  must  have  foreseen  all  the  alter- 
natives which  the  concatenation  of  events  would  propose  to  the 
choice  of  mankind ;  he  must  also  have  foreseen,  unable  as  we  are* 
tp  comprehend  so  immense  a  survey,  the  different  characters  which 
difference  of  circumstances  and  a  different  use  of  opportunities 
would  form..    He  must  have  foreseen,  not  only  that  Adam  would 
yield  to  temptation,,  pot  only,  in  general,  that  offences  would  arise, 
but  each  peculiar  disposition  which  circumstances  would  concur  ta 
produce ;  that  pride,  for  instance,  together  with  the  ambition  of  pos- 
sessing a  body  of  useful  slaves,  would  be  stronger  than  fear  of  the 
divine  vengeance  in  the  mind  of  Pharaoh ;  that  die  idolatrous  exam- 
ples surrounding  the  Jews  would  lead  them  to  apostacy  and  subse- 
quent captivity;  that  the  hopes  and  fears  of  future  retribution  so 
strongly  set  before  the  mind  of  Judas,  would  be  insufficient  to 
efiace  in  him  the  love  of.'  this  present  world,'     He  foresaw,  there- 
fore, that  the  volitions*  of  mankind  would  not  interfere  with  the" 
oourse  of  government  prescribed  by  his  providence ;  and  the  per- 
sons whose  characters  are  thus  foreseen,  when  they  appear  on  the 
atage^  bear  their  part  in  the  event  with  which  they  are  connected, 
and  act  as  it  was  foreknown  they  would  act,  being  swayed  by  the 
greatest  apparent  good,  or  the  strongest  prevailing  motive  at  the 
time. 

In  this  there  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  no  contingency:  that  is,  un- 
doubtedly various  characters  will  be  formed ;  undoubtedly  such  and 
such  motives  will  be  placed  before  them  in  the  course  of  events, 
and  will  have  an  effect  according  to  the  character  to  which  they 
are  proposed.  But  again,  there  is  no  necessity  :  that  is,  no  such 
necessity  as  obliges  them  to  act  otherwise  than  as  they  are  impelled 
by  the  prevailing  idea  of  good,  which,  in  each  individual  in^nce, 
the  mind  balances  and  decides  upon,  by  its  own  liffhts  and  ener* 
gies,  and  is  in  no  assignable  case  so  far  influencea  as  to  become 
any  other  than  a  voluntary  agent.     '^This,  however,  being  die  im*  * 


*  It  may  be  useful  here  to  define  that  we  mean  by  iiree  will  *  a  power  ghren  and  up* 
held  by  God  of  self-deterroiqing  or  morally  specifying  its  own  acts,  without  any  neces* 
iritating  predeterminer,  divine  or  human.'  ^b  dettnition  is  taken  from  Baxter's  Catlio- 
lic  Theology,  p.  1 — S9,  a  book  very  useful  in  its  object,  as  well  as  its  matter,  in  which 
the  author  shews,  by  adopting  the  Platonic  mode  of  dialogue,  how  much  must  be  con- 
ceded on  both  sides,  and  how  nearly  verbal  at  last  the  difi'erences  become,  which  coO' 
iroversy  widens  into  a  cause  of  serious  disunion. 
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portant  point  upon  v\hich  the  issue  of  the  contest  principally  de^ 
pands^  it  is  the  one  most  disputed  by  the  Calvinists.  Firsts  it  is 
argued,  that  whether  God  foresees,  as  we  allow,  that  the  event  will 
undoubtedly  happen,  or  whether,  as  Calvin  says,  he  decrees  the 
event,  and  brings  it  to  pass,  makes  no  difference  in  the  case.  In- 
fallible foreknowledge,  says  Edwards,  may  not  be  the  thing  that 
causes  the  necessity,  but  yet  may  prove  the  necessity  of  the  event 
foreknown.  Of  this  argument  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it. 
depends  on  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the  word  necessity.  The  in- 
quiry, is,  whether  the  divine  foreknowledge  influences  men's  actions-, 
as  a  cause  steadily  tending  to  produce  a  particular  eflect.  This 
cannot  be  proved  by  the  admission  of  infallible  foreknowledge. 
That  which  infallible  foreknowledge  does  prove,  is  the  certainty ^ 
n9t  the  necessity j  of  the  event  foreknown;  but  Edwards,  by  a 
dexterous  use  of  the  word  necessity,  (of  which  we  shall,  bye-and- 
bye,  see  another  example,)  contrives  to  substitute  it  for  certainty,  so 
as^  in  fact,  to  assume  the  very  matter  which  he  professes  to  argue ; 
naipely,  whether  the  certainty  of  God's  foreknowledge  imposes 
a  necessity  on  the  human  will. .  That  such  certainty  is  not  neces- 
sity is  affirmed  by  Arminians,  and  with  them  by  some  of  the  ablest 
metaphysicians  who  have  ever  descended  into  the  field  of  ratioci/- 
iiation,  and^  as  it  appears^  is  hitherto  only  contradicted  by  an  eva- 
sion. 

Edwards^  however,  having  broken  his  spear,  has  still  a  weapon 
remaining,  and  proceeds  to  crush  those  who  dare  to  pursue  the 
contest  farther,  by  a  formidable  syllogism.  '  If  it  be,'  he  says,  ^  as 
Dr.  Whitby  urges,  that  God's  foreknowledge  is  not  the  cause,  l;ut 
the  effect  of  Uie  existence  of  the  event  foreknown,  this  is  so  far 
from  shewing  that  this  foreknowledge  does  not  infer  the  necesfitj 
of  the  existence  of  that  event,  that  it  rather  shews  the  contt*ary 
more  plainly.  Because  it  shews  the  existence  of  the  event  to  be 
so  settled  and  firm,  that  it  is  as  if  it  had  already  been,  inasmuch  as 
in  effect  it  actually  exists  already,  its  future  existence  has  already 
had  actual  influence  andeflicacy  and  has  produced  an  effect^  viz. 
prescience.' 

This  specimen  will  afford  to  those  who  have  not  entered  into  thei 
metaphysics  of  the  subject,  some  idea  of  the  sophistry  which  is 
employed  to  maintain  the  Calvinistic  notions,  and  in  which  it  is 
not  surprising  that  many  minds,  unused  to  the  perplexities  of  a< 
Vith  so  intricate,  should  be  entangled.  Tlie  argiunent  runs  thus ; 
diat  which  has  produced  an  effect  must  necessarily  be ;  human  ac* 
tions  have  produced  an  effect,  viz.  divine  prescience,  therefore  hu- 
man actions  are  necessary.  Surely  this  is  to  substitute  for  reason- 
ing the  logical  quibbles  of  the  schoolmen.  Taking  advantage  bf 
the  acknowledged  connection  between  cause  and  effect,  it  atteqipts 
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to  establish  the  same  necessary  connection  between  prc^dcience  and 
the  subjects  of  that  prescience.  But  in  arguing  upon  cause  and 
effect,  as  necessarily  connected,  it  is  of  course  supposed  that  the 
efficient  cause  precedes  the  effect ;  whereas,  the  neressity  which  it 
is  here  intended  to  establish,  must  be  founded  on- one  of  the  two 
following  concessions,  and  falls  to  the  ground  if  neither  of  them 
is  premised  ; — either  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  effect  may  pre- 
cede its  cause,  or  that  the  volitions  of  mankind,  being  predicated 
as  the  cause,  precede  the  divine  foreknowledge,  their  pretended 
effect.  If  neither  of  these  is  granted,  or  can  be  seriously  proposed, 
then  there  is  no  such  cause  or  effect,  predicable  in  die  case,  as 
produces  necessity.  Yet  this  is  the  argument  which  is  levelled 
against  the  grand  assertion  of  the  Armiiiians,  that  *  God's  pres-* 
cience  has  no  influence  at  all  on  our  -actions ;'  and  on  such  sub- 
tleties does  Ed  ward?  ground  his  affirmation,  *  that  there  is  no 
geometrical  theorem  or  proposition  whatsoever  more  capable  of 
strict  demonstration  than  that  God's  certain  prescience  of  the  vo- 
litions of  moral  assents  is  inconsistent  with  the  Arminian  notions 
of  liberty.'  Something  more  cogent  will  be  required,  we  appre- 
hend, before  we  dissent  from  the  conclusion  once  made  by  Au- 
gustine. *  Nullo  modo  cogimur,  aut  retenta  praescientia  Dei  tol- 
l^re  voluntatis  arbitrium,  autretento  voluntatis  arbitrio,  Deum,  qaod 
nefas  est,  negare  prsescium  futurorum :  sed  utrumque  amplectimur, 
utrumque  fideliter  et  veraciter  coniitemur ;  iUud,  ut  bene  credamos, 
hoc,  ut  bene  vivamus.' 

The  other  argument  we  alluded  to  is  confidently  urged  by  Amii- 
nians.  They  iiisi«t  that  liberty  of  will  is  indispensable  to  moral 
agency  and  responsibility ;  and,  in  the  words  of  our  author,  that 
;  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  '  converts  the  gracious  offers  of  mercy  and 
spiritual  assistance,  the  exhortations  to  repentance  and  amendment, 
the  unqualified  promises  of  pardon  to  the  penitent  sinner,  with 
which  the  Scriptures  every  where  abound,  into  i\ve  most  bitter, 
most  cruel,  and  sarcastic  ironv  towards  God's  deluded  and  abair- 
doned  creatures.'  p.  250.  Edwards  is  well  aware  of  the  difficuk 
knot  which  he  has  here  to  untie,  and  employs  a  considerable  portion, 
of  his  treatise  in  arguing  that  the  general  apprehensions  of  roan- 
kind  are  mistaken  in  this  point,  and  that  liberty  is  not  only  unne- 
cessary to  constitute  merit  or  demerit,  but  that  commands  to  obe- 
dience are  reasonably  consistent  with  inability  to  obey.  To  what 
siiifts  he  is  drivtfi  may  be  collected  from  his  condescending  to  in- 
quire, in  the  outset,  whether  the  acts  of  God  are  not  necessarily 
holy  ?  And  whetlier  they  are  on  that  account  the  less  praiseworthy  ? 
This  furnishes  us  with  another  instance  of  an  evasive  use  of  the  • 
terra  necessity.  It  is  strange  that  a  metaphysical  writer  should  re-' 
quire  to  be  reminded  that  the  necessity  of  God's  holiness  arises 
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from  his  perfection,  that  the  necessity  attributed  to  man  is  that  of 
imperfection ;  that  the  impossibility  of  the  Ahnighty  doing  any 
thing  that  is  evil  is  deduced  from  his  independence ;  but  that  when 
we  )speak  of  man  as  a  necessary  agent,  the  very  thing  intended  i^ 
bis  being  subject  to  the  controul  of  a  nature  with  which  he  is  en- : 
dued,  or  of  an  impulse  by  which  he  is  actuated,  by  a  superior '' 
power.     The  necessary  holiness  of  God  is  as  entirely  sui  generis 
as  his  existence,  and  as  totally  inapplicable  to  tlie  virtue  of  any, 
created,  and  therefore  dependent,  bemg. 

.  LiCaving  this  fallacy,  we  will  briefly  consider  the  stress  of  the  whole 
answer  to  the  objection  now  under  deliberation,  which  lies  in  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  natural  and  moral  inability  This  pretended 
distinction,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  wholly  without  a  difference. 
The  same  process  of  reasoning  that  exonerates  natural  inability 
from  command  or  blame,  applies  to  moral.  In  either  case  there  is 
die  same  apparent  injustice ;  that  of  requiring  from  a  man  what  he 
neither  possesses  by  nature,  nor  has  forfeited  by  his  own  fault,  nor 
has  the  means  of  obtaining.  To  appeal,  widi  Edwards,  to  our 
judgment  of  moral  or  immoral  habits,  is  a  manifest  evasion.  Ha- 
bit ig[  not  born  with  a  man,  but  is  the  result  of  the  good  or  bad 
use  of  what  is  bom  with  him,  and  what  is  bestowed  upon  him. 
It  does  not  require  metaphysics  to  prove  that  there  may  be  a  moral 
inability  in  the  will  to  comply  with  the  command,  the  motive  ta 
resist  liaving  beconfie  far  more  forcible  than  the  motive  to  obey ; 
or  that  long  habit  of  yielding  to  motives,  at  first  not  only  resistible 
but  feeble,  may  render  them  at  last  so  powerful  that  the  will  shall 
be  certainly  determined  by  them ;  but  the  question  really  is,  though 
dexterously  shunned  by  Edwards,  whether  the  motive  which  lead* 
to  the  '  first  and  determining  act'  which  begins  the  /habit,  is  sa 
strongly  set  before  any  man  by  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events^ 
that  it  shall  be  morally  impossible  for  him  to  resist  it,  and  whethei 
it  would  be  consistent  with  our  idea  of  justice  to  place  so  strong  % 
first  motive  ou  the  one  side,  and  a  command  to  resist  it  on  the 
other.  The  truth  is,  that  for  a  supralapsarian  Calvinist  to  attempt 
to  de^fend  his  tenets  by  the  notions  of  justice  which  reasoq  has  es- 
tablished among  mankiiul,  is  the  vainest  of  all  endeavours.  .H^ 
"bas  only  to  sit  silent,  or  to  answer,  that  God's  ways  are  not  as  our 
ways.  If  there  is  such  a  moral  itlability,  and  it  is  yet  made  the  sub- 
ject of  command,  it  must  be  judicial,  it  must  be  the  condemnation 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  having  come  upon  all  men  by  the  sin  of 
Adam,  considered  as  our  foederal  head.  If  eitlier  this  mitigated 
doctrine,  or  the  supralapsarian  tenets  which  we  have  been  calling  in 
question,  can  be  proved  to  be  the  clear  language  of  Scripture,  in 
eontradiction  to  the  forcible  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Mant,  wc 
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shall  be  the  fust  to  bow  to  that  authority.     But  in  the  mean  time 
vi'e  adhere  to  that  faith  which  is  consistent  with  our  reason. 

It  is  no  answer  here,  to  say  that  we  cannot  account  for  the  per- 
mission of  evil  at  all  in  the  world,,  or  to  ask,  *  how  God  can  be 
omnipotent,  if  sin  be  not  the  result  of  his  will  ?'  *  The  holiness 
of  God's  nature  will  stand  with  tlie  being  of  sin  by  man's  causing, 
but  not  with  God's  causing  it.'  If  we  take  the  assurance  of 
Scripture,  and  view  this  life  as  preparatory  to  a  superior  state  for 
which  vvG  are  destined,  and  if  that  preparation  is  to  consist  in  a 
,  trial  of  character  and  discipline  of  virtue,  vice  becomes  the  touch- 
stone by  which  virtue  is  proved,  and  the  guilt  of  some  is  indis-^ 
j  pensable  to  the  trial  of  the  whole.  In  the  very  notion  of  a  state 
!  of  probation  evil  must  be  included.  Banish  all  moral  evil,  all 
^temptation  to  vice  and  wickedness  from  the  world,  the  world 
j  would  certainly  be  hifinitely  happier,  but  it  would  no  longer  be  a 
situation  of  moral  trial.  Or  if,  while  evil  still  existed,  man  had 
been  irresistibly  detel'mined  to  choose  the  good,  a  case  supposed 
by  Baylc,  and  which  it  is  very  possible  to  conceive,  the  moral  cha- 
iracter  would  have  remained  undisciplined,  untried,  and  unimproved, . 
moral  liberty  being  essential  to  a  system  of  which  moral  trial  if 
the  object,  and  retributive  justice  the  consummation. 
-  Now  although  it  is  not  pretended  that  we  can  see  into  all  the 
reasons  by  which  the  Deity  was  sj^'ayed  to  create  man  as  a  being 
I'iable  to  error,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  many  considerations  that 
mfty  serve,  if  not  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  at  least  to  remove  any 
scruples  which  might  be  raised,  on  this  ground,  against  the  di- 
vine benevolence.  Without  denying,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
a  being  free  from  all  temptation,  and  unspotted  by  any  stain 
of  guilt,  might  be  created,  and  if  created,  M'ould  be  an.  object  of 
tlie  highest  love  and  admiration  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
conceded,  that  the  virtue  of  such  a  being  would  be  altogether  diffe- 
rent in  kind  from  the  virtue  of  one  who  has  successfully  resisted 
the  temptations  and  overcome  the  difficulties  to  which  a  good  man 
is  exposed  on  earth,  and  who  has  contributed,  if  we  may  so  say,  to 
the  formation  of  his  own  moral  character.  The  one  would  have 
received,  the  other  has  acquired.  The  one  would  have  succeeded 
by  inheritance  to  the  possession,  which  the  other  has  obtained  by 
perseverance  and  labour.  If,  indeed,  that  were  the  highest  cha- 
racter of  virtue,  which  consists  in  the  perpetual  contemplation  and 
love  of  supreme  excellence,  an  idea  which  was  erroneously  enter- 
tained by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  has  been  borrowed 
from  them  by  the  modern  Quietists,  there  might  be  less  occasion 
for  a  situation  of  so  greaft  difliculty  and  danger ;  though,  even  ac- 
cording to  that  mistaken  system,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  triumph  to 
abstract  the  mind  from  the  objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded^  and 
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fix  it  to  the  contemplation  of  ideal  and  unseen  perfection.  But 
aa  this  speculative  disposition  of  the  mind  towards  what  is  ab- 
stractedly good,  is  found/  by  experience,  to  be  consistent  with 
much  that  is  vicious  in  practice ;  and  as  real  practical  virtue,  such 
as  we  are  concerned  with  in  this  life,  does,  in  fact,  consist  in  an 
habitual  subjection  of  the  mind  to  the  conclusions  of  reason, 
where  revelation  has  not  been  made,  and  where  it  has,  to  the  corti*- 
mands  issued  by  the  creator  of  the  world,  it  is  evident  that  this 
habitual  subjection  of  the  will  must  be  acquired,  like  other  habits, 
by  repeated  acts,  and  to  its  formation  must  be  presupposed,  of 
course,  frequent  opportunities  of  executing  those  acts,  or  the  con»-' 
traTy.  The  existence  of  moral  evil,  and  the  liability  to  fall  into 
it,  are  rtecessary  therefore  to  that  developement  and  discipline  of 
human  character  which  is  the  purpose  of  Qur  temporary  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  life,  and  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the 
permission  of  sin  are  not  so  inexplicable  as  is  sometimes  pre-^ 
tended  by  Calvinists,  and  alleged  as  an  argument  for  our  abstain- 
ing entirely  from  any  attempt  to  weigh  the  divine  decrees  in  the  ba- 
lance of  human  reason. 

Long  as  the  importance  of  these  subjects  has  already  detained 
1M,  w^e  feel  tliat  any  discussion  of  them  would  be  incomplete 
which  failed  to  account  for  those  passages  of  Scripture  -which,  it 
is  said^  so  strongly  favour  the  doctrine  of  personal  election,  that 
'frequent  quotations  from  them,  in  a  sermon,  without  some  at^ 
tempt  to  explain  away  their  obvious  meaning,  would  subject  the 
preacher  to  the  charge  of  Calvinism.'  And  it  is  quite  certain,  that 
without  tliese  passages  as  a  support,  Calvinism  never  would  have  . 
found  its  way  into  the  church.  But  we  appeal  to  the  candid  au- 
thor of  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  volume,  if  five  chap* 
tew*  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  tend  to  establish  a  doctrine  which,  ge^ 
oerally  applied,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  Bible,  whether  we  have  not  fair  and  rational  cause  for  doubt^ 
ing  the  justice  of  applying  that  doctrine  universally  ?  To  us,  at 
least,  it  appears  most  evident,  that  the  object  of  the  apostle,  in  the 
much  disputed  chapter  to  the  Romans,  is  to  prove,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Jews  was  not  owing  to  any  merits  of  their  nation,  not 
even  of  their  patriarchs,  which  might  be  supposed  to  entail  upon 
them  a  claim  to  the  continuance  of  divine  favour  after  their  rejec- 

*  Romans 8,  9 — 11.  £phes.l,  2.  There  are  a  few  occasional  expressions,  as  the 
terms  in  which  Pharaoh  is  spoken  of,  those  '  ordahied  to  eternal  life/  ^for  we  cannot 
agree  with  Whitby  and  Mr.  Mant,  in  their  etplauation  of  the  word  rilmyfMHi)  or  the 
Ufodly  men  foretold  by  St.  Jude,  as  '  ordainad  of  old  to  this  condemnation/  which 
aeom  designed  to  preserve  a  constant  sense  of  the  divine  supcrintcndance.  So  it  is  rC'^ 
lated  in  Genesis,  (ch.  28,  v.  7,)  that  *  £r,  Judah's  first  bom,  was  wicked  in  the  sight  of 
Uie  Loid,  iBfl  the  lord  ilew-biin.' 
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tion  of  the  Gospel,  but  that  tlieir  election  could  only  be  resolved 
into  the  free  choice  and  purpose  of  God.  To  shew  this,  he  citei 
the  declaration  of  the  Alniiglity  to  Moses,  recorded  ia  Exodus, 
(cap.  S3,)  where  he  gave  him  this  assurance  of  his  having  separated 
to  himself  the  Jewish  nation,  that,  of  his  sovereigu  will,  '  he 
would  be  gracious  to  whom  he  would  he  gracious,  and  would  have 
mercy  on  whom  he  would  have  mercy.'  The  subiicquent  verses 
declare  of  tlie  Jews,  that  their  exaltation,  like  tlie  temporary 
power  of  Pharaoh,  was  not  of  debt  but  of  grace ;  that  God,  hav- 
ing it  in  his  couiiseU  to  deposit  his  oracles  with  some  nation,  liftd 
chusea  theirs,  whose  obstinacy  aud  apostacy  he  had  long  borne 
with,  that  be  might  make  llieir  nation,  according  to  his  prophetic 
intimations,  the  instrument  of  conveying  his  mercy  to  tlie  gen- 
tiles. It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  this  farther,  and  to  shew  how 
the  {leculiar  call  of  the  Jews  is  kept  perpetually  in  view  ;  but  we 
have  read  the  chapters  in  question,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Scott, 
and  our  conclusion  is,  tltat  St.  Paul's  language  may  certainly  be 
applied  to  the  doctniie  of  personal  election,  supposed  to  be  esta- 
blished on  other  grounds,  but  that  the  apostle  himself  ap))lies  it  to 
national  election ;  neither  can  we  approie  of  rcasonmg  which 
would  transfer  this  argument  to  God's  geueral  agency  touardi 
_  mankind. 

As  language  is  properly  addressed  to  the  Jews,  who  were  with- 
out dispute  an  elect,  a  chosen,  a  peculiar  people,  which  would  be 
inapplicable  to  any  other  nation ;  so  it  may  be  justly  affirmed  of 
those  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first  preached,  that  they  were  '  cho- 
sen before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  be  holy  and  without 
blanie,'  aud  that  they  were  '  predestinated  into  the  adoption  of 
childreu  by  Jesus  Christ  to  God,  according  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  his  will.'  Tlie  clioice  of  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  should  first 
be  committed  was  as  umch  a  call,  as  that  of  Abraham  ;  as  much  on 
election,  as  that  of  the  Jcvts.  With  regard  to  the  apostles,  our 
Saviour  himself  siijs,  '  You  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  cbo- 
seo  you.'  So  after  the  command  had  been  issued,  '  Go  and  teach 
all  nations :'  we  fiud  llut  tlie  joumies  of  ihe  apostles  were  still  un- 
der the  divine  direction.  '  Paul  aud  Silas,  if  Ipft  to  themselves, 
would  have  e^'ange1ized  Asia  propria  aud  Bitliyiiia,  but  were  pre* 
vented  by  special  intimations  of  the  Fluly  S^nrit.'  Now  though  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  directed  to  those  parts  where  they  would 
find  most  who  were  '  worthy,'  most  who  would  receive  the  word 
'  with  an  honest  and  faithful  heart;'  yet  \te  cannot  reasonably  be- 
lieve ihiit  in  those  districts fio in  which  they  Mere  at  first  precluded, 
all  would  have  rejected  the  tidings  of  grace  if  offered  to  their  ac- 
cf  ptance  ;  or  that  the  distinction  of  itvoral  char-ictcrs  should  have 
I  been  so  exactly  pre-st-rved,  as  that  there  wat  mucli  tu  uhuse  tstwcen 
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the  worst  man  who  was  converted  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  best  who 
was  exchided.  That  certain  individuals  should  have  advantages 
over  others,  is  necessary  in  the  constitution  of  things,  and  is  no 
more  an  impeachment  of  God's  justice  than  his  becoming,  exclu* 
lively,  the  lawgiver  of  die  Jews,  or  enlightening  one  portion  of  the 
globe  with  Christianity  in  preference  to  another.  Unless,  however, . 
we  suppose  that  at  the  very  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  all 
were  called  to  partake  of  it,  who  had  fit  qualities  for  its  reception, 
we  must  allow  that  those  to  whom  opportunity  was  given  to  be 
Among  the  early  converts,  were  called  to  peculiar  privileges,  and 
^  really  *  obtained  inheritance,  being  predestmated  according  to  the 
'  purpose  of  God.'  St.  Paul  asserts  this  of  himself :  no  one  vyill 
deny  it  of  him ;  or  of  any  of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  whom  Philip  was  expressly  sent  to  meet ;  or  of  Corne- 
lius; or  of  the  Philippians,  to  whom  St.  Paul  directed  his  course, 
when  specially  diverted  from  his  original  intention  of  visiting  Bi- 
thyoia.  But  all  these  cases  are  as  much  exceptions  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God  in  respect  to  the  other  individuals  in  the  world  at 
large;  as  his  dispensation  ^yith  regard  to  the  Jews  was  different. 
from  the  case  of  all  other  nations.  Such  exceptions  neither  place « 
other  nations,  nor  other  individuals,  under  the  anathema  of  Calvin, 
Quos  Deus  praeterit,  reprobat;  any  more  than  a  king  qan  be  s^id  to 
dishonour  those  of  his  subjects,  whom  he  does  not  advance  to  a 
station  near  Iiis  person,  or  employ  upon  any  special  mission.  The 
purpose  of  God  required  that  the  records  of  the  creation  should iTe 

{reserved  with  some  particular  nation,  till  the  fulness  of  time  when 
is  glory  should  be  more  generally  manifested.  He  selected  the 
Jews.  So  it  required  that  some  individuals,  and  families,  and  towns, 
tmd  districts  should  first  receive  the  Gospel,  and  then  become  his 
.  instruments  in  communicating  it  through  the  world.  These  '  he 
quickened,  when  they  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins :'  these  he 
selected  as  '  vessels  of  mercy'  from  the  general  corruption  of  the 
heathens.  But  unless  it  be  assumed  that  every  sentence  which 
finds  a  place  in  the  apostolical  writings  is  applicable,  without  li- 
mitation, to  all  future  Christians ;  it  caimot  be  argued  from  the 
case  of  the  Ephesians,  that  no  individual  will  be  saved,  who  is 
BOt '  predestinated  into  the  adoption  by  Jesus  Christ  according  to 
the  good  jJeasure  of  God's  will'  alone,  and  called  according  to 
Sfich  a  special  election,  and  converted  by  '  grace  attended  by  a 
moral  necessity.' 

If  it  has  appeared  from  these  considerations,  that  there  are  no 
invincible  obstacles  either  in  reason  or  Scripture,  against  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Manthas 
urged  on  the  other  side  from  the  tenor  of  Revelation,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  divine  attributes  become  irresistible.     We  shall  present 
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our  readers  ivith  a  specimen  of  the  forcible  style  and  skilful  illu»* 
tration  which  Mr.  Mant  has  employed  in  support  of  his  opinions. 

*  It  will  be  elucidating  by  a  beautiful  example  the  scriptural  notioin 
of  assurance  nnd  perfection,  to  which  the  Christian  is  daily  drawing 
more  near,  and  of  assurance  not  vouchsafed  unto  hina  until  the  close  of 
bis  mortal  life;  if  I  call  to  your  recollection  the  last  moments  of  a 
"  most  learntMi,  most  humble  and  holy  man,*'  a  man  of  saintlike  and  apo- 
stolical simplicity.  "  I  have  lived,"  said  he,  "  to  see  this  world  is  made 
np  of  perturbations,  and  I  have  been  long  preparing  to  leave  it,  and  ga- 
thering comfort  for  the  dreadful  hour  of  making  my  account  with  God, 
which  I  now  apprehend  to  be  near.  And  though  1  have  by  his  grace 
loved  him  in  my  youth,  and  feared  him  in  mine  age,  and  laboured  to 
have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to  him  and  to  all  men ;  yetj  if  thou,  Q 
Lord,  be  extreme  to  mark  what  I  have  done  amiss,  who  can  abide  it? 
And  therefore  where  1  have  failed,  Lord,  show  mercy  to  me:  for  I 
plead  not  my  righteousness,  but  the  forgiveness  of  my  unrighteousness, 
for  his  merits  who  died  to  purchase  a  pardon  for  penitent  sinners.  And 
since  I  owe  thee  a  death,  Lord,  let  it  not  be  terrible,  and  then  take 
^hi^ie  own  time :  I  submit  to  it !  I^t  not  mine,  O  Lord,  but  let  thy  will 
be  done  I  With  which  expression,"  adds  his  biographer,  "  he  fell  mto  a 
dangerous  slumber,  dangerous  as  to  his  recovery  ;  yet  recover  he  did, 
^but  it  was  only  to  speak  these  few  words :  God  hath  heard  my  daily  pe* 
titions;  for  I  am  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  he  is  at  peace  with  roe; 
from  which  Jblessed  assurance  I  feel  that  inward  joy,  which  this  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  from  me.  More  he  would  have  spoken;  bul 
his  spirits  failed  hinc^;  and  after  a  short  conflict  between,  nature  and 
death,  a  quiet  sigh  put  a  period  to  his  last  breath,  and  so  he  felt 
asleep." 

*  $uch  were  the  dying  sentiments  of  a  man,  whom  his  biographer 
characterizes  by  great  learning,  remarkable  meekness,  godly  simplicity, 
and  Christian  moderation  i^whom  his  contemporaries  esteemed  as  most 
capable  of  *  teaching  learning  by  instruction,  and  virtue  by  example;' 
whom  not  this  University  alone,  but  our  Church  and  Nation,  have  uni? 
fbrmly  esteemed,  as  one  of  their  brightest  luminaries;  and  to  whose 
perits  the  testimony  of  two  successive  monarchs  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  approbation  of  the  good,  the  wise,  and  the  great ;  who  have  con- 
curred in  adoj^ing  the  appellation,  that  his  sovereigns  had  bestowed, 
and  in  transmitting  his  honour  to  posterity  as  *  the  learned,  or  judici- 
ous»  or  reverend,  or  venerable  Hooker.' 

'  Virtually  disclaiming  the  modern  doctrine  of  assurance,  hy  decla- 
ring that  '^  the  strongest  in  faith  that  liveth  on  the  i^rth»  has  always 
need  to  labogr,  strive,  and  pray,  that  his  assurance  concerning  heavenly 
and  spiritual  things  may  grow,  increase,  and  be  augmented  :"  and  difk 
claiming  the  modern  doctrine  of  perfection  by  an  humble  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  own  unrighteousness,  he  bore  his  testimony  to  the  truthi, 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish,  even  before  the  opposite 
heresies  had  taken  root  amongst  us.  With  singular  gratification  I  close 
the  present  discourse  by  such  ati  attestation  to  the  soundness  of  the  te- 
nets, which  I  have  beeb  deducing  from  the  Oracles  of  God :  for  1  can- 
not 
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not  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  trifling  moment,  that  they  are  thus  inci- 
dentally supported  by  one,  whose  heart  was  the  living  picture  of  that 
Eporness  of  spirit,  to  which  is  promised  the  blessinj*  ot'  the  kingdom  of 
eaven  ;  and  whose  mind  was  of  a  capacity  to  trace  the  operations  of 
law,  emanating  from  the  bosom  of  the  Creator,  and  diffusing  harmony 
throughout  his  works/ — pp.  4^1—4^)4. 

'  It  is  no  uncomjnon  mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  persons  \vbose ; 
Qpiiiions  dissent  from  our  own,  on  certain  known  points,  believe 
and  teach  every  thing  except  what  we  ourselves  teach  and  believe. 
To  this  notion,  which  is  more  universal  than  either  its  justice  or 
charity  render  desirable,  Mr.  Maut,  unintentionally  no  doubt, 
gives  some  countenance;  by  an  occasional  want  of  selection  m ' 
the  audior  whom  he  confutes,  and  a  want  of  discrimination  in  his 
application  of  their  peculiar  tenets.     But  we  must  have  done. 

The  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Mant  winds  up  his  last  discourse, 
are,  however,  too  excellent  and  tbo  important  to  be  withheld  from 
our  readers. 

*  First,  considering  the  activity  of  our  enemies,  and  the  propen- 
sity, which  they  diligently  foster,  to  disparage  the  clerical  character, 
we  should  be  stimulated  more  than  ever,  to  '  take  heed  to  ourselves'  by 
a  diligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  our  profession,  and  b^  a  strict  at- 
tention to  our  personal  conduct.  Of  our  parishioners,  and  of  mankind 
in  general,  the  great  bulk  are  not  capable  of  deciding  on  controverted 
topics,  but  they  are  all  able  to  judge  of  external  conduct.  By  careful 
attention  to  their  interests,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  we  may  attach 
them  to  our  persons ;  and  thus,  by  natural  consequence,  to  our  mi- 
nistry: and  it  will  be  no  difficult  conclusion  for  them  to  draw,  that  in- 
asmuch as  we  labour  to  "  do  the  will  of  God,  we  know  of  the  doctrines 
whether  it  is  of  God." 

*  Secondly,  The  same  consideration  should  operate  on  us  as  an  addi* 
tional  caution,  to  "  take  heed  to  the  doctrine;"  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  in  its  original  purity  and  simplicity.  Truth  lies  between  the  se-.' 
Teral  extremes  of  Antinomian  licentiousness,  and  mere  morality;  of  ir- 
resistible grace,  and  unassisted  free-will.  This  is  the  path,  in  which  we 
should  endeavour  to  walk;  ever  remembering,  that  the  right  method  of 
confuting  erroneous  opinions  is  not  by  maintaining  the  opposite  errors, 
but  by  netting  forth,  aiid  contending  for,  the  truj  evangelical  faith. 
Conduct,  such  as  this,  is  best  adapted,  under  the  favour  of  a  bountiful 
Providence,  to  establish  our  friends,  and  to  defeat  our  enemies.  They, 
vho  accuse  us  with  an  honest  conscience  and  a  meek  and  Christian  spi- 
rit, may  thereby  be  induced  to  withdraw  their  opposition,  at  least  to 
be  temperate  in  urging  it ;  to  forbear  from  being  active  adversaries,  if 
they  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  become  cordial  friends.  Whilst,*  as  to 
others,  provided  we  atford  them  no  just  occasion  of  offence,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  divisions  and  heart-burnings,  which  they  promote,  will 
fall  upon  their  own  heads.  "  Wo  unto  him,"  sailh  our  Lord,  "  by  whom 
the  oflfenGe  cometh  !*'  God  forbid,  my  brethren,  that  it  should  conie  by 
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»!  Witiiin  these  hallowed  walls,  on  the  very  spot  where  we  are  now 
mhled,  the  Fathers  of  our  Refolded  Churcli  resJEted  the  power  and 
lalice  of  their  persecutors,  and  iiore  reaoUiie  testimony  to  "  the  truth, 
n  Jesus."  Within  the  precincts  of  oiiriUniversity,  they  sealed 
^_  it  testimony  by  their  blood.  Men  indeed  ihey  were,  not  exempt 
f  Som  the  weakness  and  imperfections  of  iheirnature:  but  they  were 
VVien,  second  to  none,  whom  Almighty  God  ever  sent  in  his  mercy  to 
I, tless  a  favoured  land,  either  in  naturul  ability;  or  in  acquired  learning; 
n  the  ClirJstian  graces  of  humility  and  meekness;  or  in  the  patience, 
kiwherewiih  they  investigated  the  truth  ;  or  in  the  fortitude,  with  which 

■  fiiey  defended  it,  through  disgrace  and  tribulation;  during  temptation 
[and  persecution;  amid  imprisonment,  in  the  flames,  and  tintci  death. 
E^ay  God  Almighty  give  us  grace  to  serve  him  faithfully,  as  they  did  ; 

■  'to  tread  steadfastly  in  their  footsteps ;  and  to  "  bear  up  the  pillars"  of 
X  that  Church,  of  which  ihey  laid  the  foundation.' 

In  this  prayer  we  are  persuaded  that  a  large  majority  of  those 
rWoiild  heartily  concur,  who  yet  may  uot  agree  with  Mr.  Mant  in 
■All  Ills  points  of  doctrbc.     Notwithstanding  the  eye  of  suspicion 

■  .with  which  they  are  commonly  viewed,  we  believe  them  to  be  cor- 
Kdially  attached  to  the  establishment ;  not  only  because  their  own  inte- 
L  rests  arc  inseparably  connected  and  interwoven  with  it,  but  because 
r>  Uiey  devoutly  consider  it  as  the  best  and  purest  part  of  that  true 
U^d  catliolic  Church,  nhich  it  is  their  duty  to  enlarge  and  tlieir 
Bpride  to  defend.  They  value,  and  most  justly  value  it,  as  having 
[j  preserved  thiii  kmgdom,  under  God,  by  the  persons  whom  it  iias 
[jnourisbed  and  instructed,  comparatively  free  from  the  religious  and 
Umoral  coiTuptions  which  deform  the  features  of  too  many  Euro- 
l;pean  nations:  they  venerate,  and  justly  venerate  it,  as  the  shtdc! 
E  twhich  has  turned  aside  the  shafts  of  tnlideiity,  and  repelled  llie  as* 

C-iults  of  avowed  opposition  :  nnd  we  rely  confidently  on   their  as- 
stance,  if  occasion  should  unhappily  call  fur  it,  in  defending 
I  uafeguard  of  our  national  security  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
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,  JIbt.  VT.  Trareh  in  SmUhern  Jfrica  i»  the  Years  180,1— I8OG. 
By  Henry  LichJenstein,  Di)clor  in  Medicine  ami  Philosophy, 
and  Ptofcasor  of  Natural  History  in  tiie  University  of  Berlin  ; 
Member  of  several  learned  Societies,  &c.  Sec.  Traiisluted  from 
the  original  German,  by  Anne  Pluniptrc.     London.    1812. 

TT  was  said  long  ago  by  Aristotle,  '  that  Africa  was  always  pro- 

•*■  ducing  something  new.'     We  may  still  say  the  same;  for  if  il 

I  yields  no  other  novelty,  it  is  at  least  abundantlv  productive  of  new 

'books.     A  barren  nook  of  the  southern  cxtremity^gf  this  huge cou- 

tinent 
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tincnt  has  furnished  eveii  our  liumble  collection  with  near  forty 
vulumes,  twelve  of  which  are  goodly  quartos ;  and  we  vetWj  believe 
that,  without  taking  into  account  a  number  of  Dutch  folios,  '  diiik 
as  all  ills  cfieese,'  we  could  enumerate  us  many  moie.  Yet  the  la- 
borious coimtrymao  of  the  indefatigable  Grieviiis,  in  addition  to  the 
ponderous  quarto  now  before  aa,  threatens  to  increase  the  heap  by 
three  more  voIuniCK  of  the  same  size  aud  on  the  same  subject, 
which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  mention  '  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  purchase  this  first  volume.'  (Pref, )  Nay  a  fifth,  '  being 
the  account  of  our  sea  voyage,'  is  advertised  in  a  note  (p.  3,)  with  a 
hope  that  it  will  he  '  useful  to  future  voyagers :' — useful,  we  sup- 
pose, to  instruct  them  how  to  eftect  a  Dutch  passage  from  the 
Texel  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  five  months,  which  other  na- 
v^ators  generally  make  in  two. 

The  present  volume  is  a  probationary  one,  and  Mr.  Lichtenstein 
has  therefore,  wisely  enough,  put  forth  his  whole  strtngdi  upon  it ; 
be  has  not  only  laid  under  heavy  contributions  Kolben  and  Vail- 
lant,  Sparrmau  and  Barrow,  the  last  of  whom  serves  as  his  general 
text-book,  hut  he  has  enlisted  into  his  service  the  journal  of  itie 
Governor- General  Jansens,  the  digested  observations  of  Mr.  Com- 
missary-General De  Mist,  j\lberti'B  account  of  the  KafFers,  re- 
ceutly  published  in  Holland,  and  the  information  gleaned  from  the 
missionary  Van  der  Kemp,  who  resided  some  time  among  these 
peo{>l«.  Ytt  with  ail  this  lioet  of  auxiliaries,  Mr.  Lichtenstein 
has  contrived  to  make  just  as  dull  and  uninteresting  a  volume  as 
we  have  yet  been  doomed  to  wade  tlu^ugh.  The  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Africa  is,  in  one  respect,  but  a  barren  subject  lor 
'a  member  of  several  learned  societies;'  it  exhibits  no  traces  of  a 
cultivated  race  of  men  ;  no  remains  of  ancient  monuments  ;  not  a 
vestige  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  In  wild  aud  uncultivated  na- 
ture it  is,  however,  abundantly  rich  ;  and  here  it  affords  endless 
opportunities,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  to  exerci^e  the 
talents  of  a  '  doctor  of  physic  and  pbilosophy,'  aud  to  employ  the 
zeal  of  a  '  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  Uniiersity  of  Berlin,' 
both  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  those  who  aredoomcd 
to  stay  at  home. 

Mr.  Ijichtensttiuj  we  tliii^k,  has  completely  fniled  to  effect 
ntlier  the  one  or  the  other*  If  it  were  not  for  a  bos  of  '  Halle's 
medicines,'  which  he  purchased  at  the  Cape,  and  a  glass  of '  pnlvh 
antispasmodiiiis'  which  he  gave  to  a  woman  in  hysterics,  with  an 
assurance  that  the  boors  are  mighty  fond  of  '  essentia  dulcis,'  by 
which,  we  suppose,  b  meant  either  treacle  or  sugarcandy,  we  could 
not  possibly  tiave  discovered  that  he  had  taken  out  a  medical  di- 
ploma. We  beg  pardon— he  has  made  at  least  one  discovery  in 
|>alhology,  which  must  be  exceedingly  consoling  to  dram-diinkors  ; 
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litis  isy  that  tlie  stoiie  iii  the  bladder^  which  is  a  common  coinplaint 
among  the  Dutch  boors,  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  *  the  want  of 
spirituous  liquors!'  We  are  the  more  desirous  of  bringing  forward 
this  important  discovery,  as  his  fair  translator,  in  admitting  the 
novelty,  seems  inclined  to  doubt  the  *  reasonableness  of  the  cause 
assigned/  (p.  88.)  Be  this  as  it  may,  /  the  physician  of  tKe  com- 
I  missary-general'  lells  us,  with  much  complacency,  how  he  drew 
after  him  the  Dutch  farmers,  *  as  if  he  were  able  to  perform  like 
miracles  with  those  recorded  by  the  Evangelists.' 

Of  his  philosophical  acquirements,  moral,  physical  or  experi- 
mental, the  book  atibrds  but  little  elucidation;  and  we  almost  re- 
gret, though  at  the  expense  of  a  sixth  quarto,  that  he  did  not,  as  he 
had  once  intended,  furnish  us  with  '  a  sketch  of  his  history/  diat 
the  *  reader*  might  be  acquainted  *  with  his  niodes  of  thinking/  A 
note,  however,  of  three  Hues  has  given  us  some  incidental  informa- 
tion on  this  point.  ^  Colonel  Gordon,  who  signed  the  capitulation 
for  the  surrender  of  the  Cape,  was  a  professed  adherent  of  the 
Orange  party.  A  few  days  after,  this  otheiwise  upright  man,  made 
a  public  confession  of  his  error  to  the  world  by  destroying  himself.' 
Here  is  more  ^  philosophy'  than  an  ordinary  readerinay  at  the  first 
glance  perceive.  Colonel  Gordon  was  governor  of  the  Cape,  m 
man  of  universal  lenevolence,  extensive  charity,  and  remarkable 
for  his  attention  and  hospitality  to  strangers.  The  capitulatioOy 
which,  as  governor,  he  was  called  upon  to  sign,  was  more  favour* 
able  to  the  vanquished  than  could  have  been  hoped  for  in  the  dis-« 
tracted  state  of  the  colony,  with  so  large  a  force  before  /it ;  it  se- 
cured to  the  inhabitants  their  laws,  their  religion,  their  property, 
and,  what  it  ought  not  to  have  done,  it  guaranteed  the  paper  cur- 
rency with  \vfaich  their  friends  the  French  had  inmidated  them. 
Yet,  because  Colonel  Gordon  was  a  faithful  subject  of  the  sove- 
reign to  whom  he  had  sworn  allegiance,  he  was  guilty  of  a  crime, 
it  seems,  which  could  be  expiated  only  by  self-destruction ! 

Though  Mr.  l^iclitenstein  assures  us,  we  know  not  why,  that 
*  he  never  liad  any  temptation'  to  swerve  from  his  *  undeviating  ad- 
herence to  truth,'  (p.  3,)  he  has  often  been  tempted  to  *  set  down* 
things  which  betray  rather  too  much  credulity  for  a  *  doctor  in  phi-» 
lojiophy.'  Thus  he  meets  with  a  Malay  slave  of  120  years  of  age, 
with  another  of  107,  and  a  third  above  100.  (p.  168.)  He  is  as- 
sured by  experienced  hunters,  and  he  believes  them,  that  in  the  fo- 
rests of  Sitsikamma  there  are  elephants  eighteen  feet  highy  \yhich 
run  in  troops  of  500 !  He  sees  a  vagabond  colonist  seven  feet 
high,  *  the  living  figure  of  a  Hercules,  the  terror  of  his  enemies, 
the  hope  and  su[>port  of  his  friends.'  This  favourite^  of  Mr.  Lich- 
tenstein,  who  had  been  outlawed^  by  the  Dutch,  was  one  of  the 
'  warmest  patriots,  and  opposers  of  the  Orange  principles,'  (p.  2 10,) 

and 
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-  and  he  hated  the  English  to  the  doctor *s  heart's  desire.  He  be- 
lieves .too,  that  the  English  spent  sixteen  millions  sterling  on  the 
Cape/ jet  left  it  in  a  ruinous  condition!  (p.  42)  and  he  was  present 
when  a  hunting  party  brought  home  the  flesh  of  *  seventeen  elands, 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds  a  piece/  (about  thirteen  thott^ 
^nc^  pounds,)  in  a  single  waggon!  (p.  97,)  &c. 

We  apprehend  that  Doctor  Lichtenstein  was  made  *  Prx)fessor 
of  Natural  History  in  ihe  University  of  Berlin,'  in  consequence  of 
a  box  of  insects  presented  to  that  learned  body ;  for  we  find  no- 
thing in  his  book  which  indicates  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
scifence.  He  sometimes,  indeed,  talks  of  birds  and  butterflies,  but 
whenever  he  ventures  upon  a  name,  he  is  almost  sure  to  blunc^er. 
The  common  sea-gull,  {larus  caniiSy)  which  he  saw  in  the  inland 
arm  of  Saldanha  bay,  he  misnames  the  diomedea  exulans,  the  great 
albatross,  at  least  five  times  the  size  of  the  sea-gull,  and  met  with 
only  on  the  wide  ocean,  (p.  45.)  He  makes  the  klipspringer,  the 
greisbek  and  the  duiker,  three  distinct  species  of  the  antelope,  to 
be  one. and  the  same  animal,  (p.  7^,)  and  Uie  little  antelope 
(pygrmea)  he  confounds  with  the  orehi.  He  saw  also,  what  no 
human  being  besides  ever  saw,  the  cervus  elephus  or  red-deer, 
close  to  Swellendam.  (p.  l65.)  Now  it  happens,  that,  as  neither 
of  jfche  Americas  furnishes  a  single  species  of  the  antelope  tribe, 
none  of  the  stag  kind  has  yet  been  discovered  in-  the  south  parts  * 
of  Africa,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  this  whole  continent 
ever  produced  a  single  species.  The  little  spotted  hog-deer  is 
a  native-  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  oriental  islands,  and  not  of 
the  Cape,  as  some  have  erroneously  supposed.  In  iio  department 
of  natural  histor}'  has  Mr.  Lichtenstein  brought  forward  a  new  ob- 
ject ;  nor  can  we  discover  any  of  that  *  important  information'  of 
which,  he  tells  us,  (Pref.  5,)  he  ^  obtained  in  his  first  journey  no  in- 
considerable stock/  Indeed,  had  Mr.  Lichtenstein  been  gifted  to 
the  extent  implied  by  his  many  titles,  he  was  so  overlaid  with  the 
^  train  of  followers,'  and  the  baggage  which  *  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  Mr.  Commissary-General  de  Mist'  was  supposed  to  demand,  as 
to  be  utterly  incapacitated  from  exploring  the  country.     This  ex- 

'  pedition  de  parade  consisted  of  de  Mist  and  his  son,  a  lieutenant, 
an  ensign,  and  a  corporal,  with  seven  dragoons,  a  serjeant,  twelve 
hottentots  and  four  slaves,  a  surgeon,  (besides  the  doctor,)  a  clerk, 
a  steward  of  the  household,  two  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  a 
French-horn-player,  and  a  courier ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  Mifis 
Augusta  de  Mist,  the  commissary's  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  nine- 
teen, in  whom  was  >  a  singular  union  of  feminine  softness  and  ten- 
derness of  heart ;'  she  was  accompanied  by  another  young  lady  of 
the  Cape,  and  two  female  servants.     It  was  not  very  discreet,  we 

think. 
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think,  in  the  commissary-general,  to  carry  this  paragon  of  '  femi- 
nine softness'  into  the  midst  of  a  horde  of  brawny  Ki^ffers,  who 
stalk  about  in  perfect  nudity : — but  bashfulness  and  modesty  are  no 
'  features  of  the  female  character,  in  the  '  new  morality'  of  the  Ger- 
man school.* 

Thus  encumbered,  we  could  pardon  the  want  of  ability  to  col- 
lect, and  even  of  capacity  to  communicate — but  the  insufferable 
vanity,  not  merely  shewing  itself  *  obliquely  through  all  the  efforts 
to  preserve  an  appearance  of  modesty  and  humility,'  (Pref.  1,)  but 
the  lumbering  German  vanity,  which,  with  the  most  undisturbed 
placidity,  describes  its  own  leaden  labours  as  ^  better  than  any 
preceding  ones,'  and  as  '  correcting  whatever  has  been  erroneously 
represented  by  other  writers,'  is  too  contemptible  for  indignation, 
and  too  stupid  for  ar.usement. 

We  never  were  more  at  a  loss,  than  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
convey,  in  any  reasonable  space,  an  intelligible  account  of  the  vo* 
lume  before  us,  *  since  (as  the  autlior  justly  observes)  no  travels 
into  the  interior  of  Africa  resemble  it  in  any  way/  (p.  7.)  It 
would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  trace  his  route  (without  any  map 
to  guide  us)  across  the  open  plains  of  Africa,  from  Brakkefontein, 
where  the  water  was  bad,  to  Hartebeest-krall,  where  it  was  no  bet- 
ter ;  from  an  Ausspannplatze  to  Neiuwe-jaarsdrift,  and  from  Her- 
mannuskraal  to  Modderfonteiu  in  Agterbruintjeshoogte :  nor  wpuld 
it  afford  our  readers  much  amusement  to  he^r,  that  Scfaalk- 
vandermerwe's  grandmother  was  an  orphan  from  the  Weeskam* 
mer,  sent  to  the  Cape  '  to  promote  population ;'  or  that  Zwellea* 
dam  is  derived  from  Swellengrebel,  and  ought  to  be  spelt  with  an 
S.  We  shall  therefore,  as  the  best  service  which  we  can  render 
them  on  the  present  occasion,  employ  a  few  pages  in  gleaning 
from  those  '  other  authors'  whom  Mr.  Lichtenstein  affects  to  de* 
spise,  a  concise  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  objects  likely  to 
engage  the  attention  of  an  intelligent  traveller  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Africa ;  taking  Mr.  Lichtenstein  along  with  us,  and  suf- 
fering him  to  tell  bis  own  story  whenever  be  has  any  thing  worth 
communicating.  At  the  same  time  we  must  premise  that  this  pro- 
bationary volume  carries  us  no  farther  than  Graaff  Reynet,  to 
which  place  the  grand  expedition  of  the  commissary-general  pro- 
ceeded through  the  most  frequented  districts  of  the  colony,  and 
consequently  the  least  likely  to  afford  any  thing  new. 

•  General  Jansens,  the  year  preceding,  travelled  among  the  hostile  KafTers,  attended 
•nly  by  hb  private  secretary  and  half  a  dozen  dragoons ;  and  his  observations  form  the 
best  portion  of  IMr.  Lichtenstein's  book.  Jansens  was  born  a  gentleman,  and  bred  a 
soldier.  Mr.  Coiuuiissary  Uitcnhage  (for  we  are  told  "Dt  Wisi,  Belg.  du«^,  is  his  X\X\t,) 
was  bred  an  attorney ;  at  the  French  revolution  he  became  a  -patrwU  deserted  his  sove- 
reign, and  had  precisely  ^r,  Dchteustcui's  '  modes  of  tliinking.' 
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1/  from  ihe  southera  extremity  of  Africa,  whicli  on  the  old 
charts  appears  to  terminate,  improperly,  in  an  angle,  we  pniceed 
ID  an  easterly  direction  about  500  n)ilc4,  and  norllierly  about  220 
miles,  we  shall  have  the  two  sides>  describing  the  irregular  paral- 
lelt^ram  which  constitutes  tlie  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  comprehends,  therefore,  a.  surface  of  about  110,000  square 
miles,  over  which  is  spread  a  population,  not  nmch  exceeding 
65,000  persons.  Of  these,  about  25,000  are  whites,  25,000slaves, 
and  13,000  Hottentots;  tlic  last  mentioned,  for  any  thing  yet 
Icuownto  the  contrary,  being  tlie  original  itiliabitants  of  this  part  of 
Africa.  Of  this  scant)*  population,  the  town  of  the  Cape  and  itu 
immediate  neighbourhood  contain  at  least  20,000,  of  whom  about 
3000  are  whites,  4000  lialf  casts  of  various  niiKtures,  anil  13,000 
alavcs. 

Two  chains  of  mountains  of  considerable  height,  lying  parallel  to 
each  other  in  a  direction  of  east  and  west,  divide  this  territory  into 
two  portions  of  very  di(ferent  character.  That  part  ^vllich  lies  be- 
tween tliG  tirst  chain  and  the  sea  coast,  and  e^itcads  fronv  the  Cape 
to  the  Great  Fish  river,  is  generally  rugged,  broken  into  hill  and 
dale,  and  intersected  by  numberless  nvulels  running  in  the  bottom 
of  deep  ravines ;  the  surface  generally  well  clothed  with  herbace- 
ous and  frutescent  plants ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  about  200  miles 
from  the  Cape,  tlie  glens  aud  chusins  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
mountains  are  tliickly  covered  willi  forests  of  large  trees,  whicli 
continue  with  more  or  leas  interruption  far  beyond  the  eastern 
boundary  of  tlie  colony.  Those  of  largest  dimensions  and  most 
common  use  are  two  species  of  yellow  wood,  (lams,)  atinkwood, 
(quercui,)  ironwood,  {syderuaylon)  hassagai  wood,  (curlesiajagi- 
ttea,)  aud  rood  els,  (cunonia  c(ipe>iAis.)  But  besides  these  are  a 
multitude  of  beautiful  trees,  not  yet  classed.  Ou  the  hills  and 
rugged  plains  are  the  most  shewy  productions  in  the  vegetable 
world,  the  large  and  elegant  tnhe  olprutens,  and  the  beautiful  and 
ever  varying  heaths,  (erka,)  of  the  latter  of  which  not  fewer,  \ve 
believe,  than  300  different  species  have  been  dlscoveied  and  de- 
scribed. Almost  as  numerous,  and  far  more  diversified,  are  llie 
families  of  geranium  aud  mifseiiibrifaiithemum,  of  gnaphalhtm, 
lerunthemum,  aoA  other  genera  albed  to  the  everlastings,  the  mul- 
titude and  brilliancy  of  whose  Howera  dazzle  while  they  delight  the 
eye.  In  this  tract  are  also  found  the  various  species  of  the  gaudy 
aloe,  but  particularly  lliat  {perfoliate)  from  which  the  drug  is  es- 
Iracted  :  these,  with  the  crassain,  the  eotifltdon,  and  the  sahola, 
tile  latter  of  svhich  yields  a  potash  used  in  making  soup,  the  dios- 
mii,  polifgala,  c/iffortia,  bru/iia  aud  muriea,  whose  bunches  of 
berries  are  coated  over  with  a  thin  pelhclc  of  wax — are  the  lead- 
ing genera  whith  cloilic  the  surface,  but  do  not  cover  it;  for  it  is 
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characteristic,  we  befieve,  of  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  that 
even  in  the  most  fertile  and  luxuriant  parts  of  it,  the  earth  is  onfy 
partially  covered;  there  being  no  such  thing,  in  fact,  as  \vhat  we  call 
fwr/*  or  green  sod.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  products  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom — but  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  more 
humble  tribe  of  liliaceous  plants  which,  for  their  exquisite  fragrance 
and  boundless  variety  of  shape  and  colour,  stand  unrivalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe.  The  amaryltis,  the  gladiolus^  the  ititty  the 
moraa  and  iris  are  the  most  conspicuous ;  but  the  lowly  oxiip," 
(oxalis,)  the  st^r-flower  (ht/poxis)  and  lachenaiiay  springing  out  of 
a  naked,  and  almost  impenetrable  surface  of  clay,  command  atten- 
tion by  their  lively  and  brilliant  hues,  exhibiting  sometimes  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  in  a  single  flower. 

Between  the  first  chain  of  mountains,  and  the  second,  is  a  vast 
extent  of  country  knowp  by  tbe  Hottentot  .name  of  Karroo, — an 
unboHnded  waste  of  dreadful  uniformity,  except  where  broken  by  a 
few  straggling  hills  of  schistus  or  slate,  rising,  like  little  volcanic 
cones,  out  vof  a  naked  surface  of  clay,  whose  tinge  is  that  of  a 
dull  ferruginous  brown.  .All  traces  of  animated  nature  are- olilite- 
rated  from  this  dreary  solitude ;  and  the  withered  remains  of 
the  few  succulent  plants,  sparingly  scattered  over  the  surface, 
crackle  under  the  feet,  and  seem,  from  the  faint  and  feeble  traces- 
of  vegetable*  life,  to  maintain  a  perpetual  struggle  for  existence^r 
li,  however,  some  partial  thunder-storm  should  burst  upon  this 
desert,  the  bulbs  begin  to  swell,,  and  the  leaves 'to  push  through 
the  moistened  clay  ;  the  melilotos  creeps  along  the  surface,  the  ice- 
plant  glistens  in  the  sun,  and  the  hemmithus  spreads  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  its  broad  leaves  alojig  the  ground,  as  if  to  throw  a  pro- 
tecting cover  over  the  little  moisture  the  earth  had  received,  and  to 
defend  it  from  the  sun.  Mr.  Lichtenstein  crossed  a  narrow  arm 
of  this  Karroo,  and  as  his  description  of  it  is  among  the  happiest  of 
his  efforts,  it  is  fair  to  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

*  As  soon  as,  in  the  cooler  season,  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  and  pene- 
trate the  hard  coat  of  earth,  these  (ibres  (of  roots)  imbibe  the  moisture, 
and,  pushing  aside  the  clay,  the  germ  of  the  plant,  under  their  protec- 
tion, begins  to  shoot.  As  by  successive  rains  the  soil  gets  more  and 
more  loosened,  the  plants  at  length  appear  above  it,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  void  waste  is  covered  with  a  delicate  green  clothing.  Not  long 
after,  thousands  and  thousands  of  flowers  enamel  the  whole  surface : 
the  mild  mid-day  sun  expands  the  radiated  crowns  of  the  mysembryan- 
them  urns  and  gortinia,  and  the  young  green  of  the  plants  is  almost  hid- 
den by  the  glowing  colours  of  their  full-blown  flowers,  while  the  whole 
air  is  filled  with  the  most  fragrant  odour.  This  odour  is  more  particu- 
larly delightful  when,  after  a  calm  day,  the  sun  declines,  and  the  warm 
breath  of  the  flowers  rests  quietly  on  the  plain.  At  this  time  the  whole 
dreary  deiert  is  transformed  into  one  continued  garden  of  flowers ;  the 
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colonist,  with  his  herds  and  his  flocks,  leaves  the  snowy  mountains,  and^ 
descending  4 nto  the  plain,  there  finds  a  plentiful  and  wholesome  supply 
of  food  for  the  animals,  while  troops  of  the  tall  ostrich  and  the  wander- 
ing antelope,  driven  also  from  the  heights,  share  the  repast,  and  enliven 
the  scene. 

*  But,  how  soon  is  the  country  again  deprived  of  all  its  glory  it 
scarcely  continues  more  than  a  month,  unless  late  rains,  which  must 
not  often  be  expected,  call  forth  the  plants  again  into  new  life.  As  the 
days  begin #to  lengthen,  the  revived  power  of  the  mid-day  sun  checks 
once  "more  the  lately-awakened  powers  of  vegetation.  The  flowen 
soon  fade  and  fall,  the  stems  and  leaves  dry  away,  and  the  hard  coat  of 
earth  locks  up  the  germs  till  the  time  arrives  for  the  return  of  the  rains  ; 
the  succulent  plants  alone  still  furnish  food  for  the  herds  and  flocks.  Sogn 
the  streams  begin  to  dry,  the  springs  scarcely  flow,  till  at  length  the 
complete  drought  compels  the  colonists  to  seek  again  their  more  ele- 
vated homes;  yet  even  then  they  quit  the  plain  with  reluctance,  and 
the  flocks,  accustomed  ^to  endure  thirst,  still  linger  behind,  feeding  on 
the  succulent  plants  which  afford  at  once  food  and  drink,  and  are  par- 
ticularly salutary  to  those  that  bear  the  wool.  Every  day,  however, 
the  Karroo  growls  more  and  more  solitary,  and  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
Ijer  it  is  wholly  deserted.  The  hardened  clay  bursts  into  a  thousand 
cffack$,  which  evince  to  the  traveller  the  vast  power  of  the  African 
sun.  Every  trace  of  verdure  is-vanished,  and  the  hard  red  soil  is  co- 
vered over  with  a  brown  dust,  f(5rmed  from  the  ashes  of  the  dried  and 
withered  plants.'— (p.  124.) 

About  the  meridian  of  the  Cape  point  the  two  chains  of  moun- 
tains above  mentioned  approach  each  other,  and  taking  a  northerly 
direction,  parallel  to  the  sea  coast,  for  about  180miles^  spread  them- 
selves out  and  melt  away  gradually  into  the  general  surface  of  the 
country,  which,  as  we  advance  to  the  northward,  becomes  more  aiicf 
more  sandy,  barren,  and  desolate.  The  mountains  are  generally 
of  sandstone,  resting  on  a  base  of  granite ;  the  inferior  hills  of 
compact  or  slaty  schistus,  abounding  with  argillaceous  iron-stone. 
Every  where  iron  ores  are  abundant.  In  some  places  they  are 
found  in  small  regular  cubes,  in  others  in  the  shape  of  etites  or 
eagle-stone,  in  nodules  of  various  sizes,  filled  with  an  impalpable 
ocreous  powder,  of  every  shade  of  red,  brown,  and  yellow,  serving 
the  farmers  as  paint.*  Silver  and  lead  ores  have  been  discovered 
to  the  eastward,  and  abundance  of  copper  ores  to  the. northward, 
whence  are  brought  fine  specimens  of  malachite,  and  the  much 
admired  stone  of  an  apple  green  colour,  called  prehnite.     Native 

•  Two  masses  of  what  has  been  supposed  native  iron  are  described  by  Barrow.  One 
•f  them  being  found  on  the  summit  of  the  Table  Momitain,  and  containnig  about  the 
tame  proportions  of  nickel  as  is  found  in  those  stones  which  are  supposed  to  fall  from  the 
clouds,  gave  rise  to  an  opinioo,  that  the  masses  in  question  might  have  proceeded  from 
tlie  same  source.  We  understand  that  both  have  been  sent  to  Holland  by  Governor 
Janteis,  but  specimens  of  them  are  in  England,  and  have  been  ezaiained. 
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nitre  is  very  comoion  m  powder  and  in  crystals,  and  traces  of  coal 
have  been  discovered  not  far  from  the  Table  mountain.  No  yoU 
canoes  have  yet  disturbed  this  soothem  comer  of  Africa,  but  hot 
springs  are  not  uncommon,  some  chalybeate,  some  hepatic,  and 
odiers  apparently  free  from  any  extraneous  impregnation.  Several 
violent  shocks  of  an  earthquake  have,  however,  recently  terrified 
the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town. 

We  find  nothing  very  remarkable  in  die  lower  classes  of  the  anir- 
mal  part  of  the  creation.  Hie  dryness  of  the  air,  the  want  of 
vrater,  and  the  general  sterility  of  the  surface,  are  unfavourable  to 
the  propagation  of  some  of  the  dL^usting  and  noxious  insects  which 
infest  most  warm  countries.  There  ai'e,  nowever,  many  venomous 
snakes  and  scorpions,  whose  bite  hais  sometimes  proved  mortal. 
Mr.  Lichtenstein  also  mentions  venomous  spiders  four  inches  in 
diameter;  and  he  corroborates  the  opinion  long  entertained,  of 
the  fascinating  power  of  snakes  over  the  smaller  animals.'  On  a 
warm  day,  af^r  a  shower  of  rain,  cameleons  and  other  species  of 
tlie  lizard  tribe,  land  tortoises  of  all  sizes,  and  large  beetles,  (^scaror 
bei,)  leave  their  haunts  in  swarms.  But  the  great  scourge  of  the 
countr}'  is  the  locust,  which  makes  its  occasional  visits  to  this  part 
of  Africa.  Mr.  Lichtenstein  speaks  of  '  the  immeasurable  trains 
of  wandering  caterpillars,'  meanu^  die  larvae  of  those  '  clouds  of 
locusts'  which  Vaillant  described  as  obscuring  the  light  of  the  sun. 
No  adequate  idea  can  possibly  be  formed  of  the  myriads  of  these 
animals,  and  their  destructive  powers ;  marching  forward  in  co-. 
lumns,  which  cover  many  hundred  square  miles,  they  devour  every 
leaf  and  every  blade  of  grass,  leaving  the  siuface  perfectly  naked, 
and  appearing  as  if  swept  with  a  broom. 

In  the  sandy  plains  of  Africa,  where  the  successive  rotting  and 
reproduction  of  heaths  and  rhinoceros-bushes,  (seriphium,)  with 
which  they  mostly  abound,  have  mixed  with  the  sand  a  portiom 
of  light  boggy  earth,  thousands  of  hillocks,  from  one  to  three  feet 
high,  arrest  the  attention,  and  impede  the  progress  of  the  traveller. 
These  cellular  masses,  constructed  by  the  termeSy  or  white-ants, 
answer  to  the  farmer  a  double  purpose ;  their  fragments  afford  a 
fuel  as  good  as  turf,  which  Mr.  Lichteustein  thinks  bums  the  bet« 
ter  for  having  some  portion  of  the  juices  of  the  animal  combined 
with  the  loam,  and  the  insects  and  their  larvse  are  collected  to  feed 
poultry,  upon  which  they  speedily  fatten.,  (p.  63.)  But  the  most 
curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  insect  is 
its  ephemeral  existence  in  its  perfect  state,  and  its  flight  into  the 
air.  Such  myriads  ascend  together  tliat  they  resemble  a  shower 
of  snow.  ITieir  fine  subtle  wings,  slightly  attached  to  the  body, 
unable  to  bear  the  least  breeze  of  wind,  or  even  their  own  exer- 
tion, float  about  in  the  air,  while  the  insect  tumbles  to  the  ground 
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and  creeps  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  earth,  to  avoid  being 
devoured   by  its  own  young,  in  the  ravenous  state  of  larvae. 
;   Ascending  in  the  scale  of  creation  to  the  feathered  tribe,  barren 
as  the  country  is,  and  apparently  ill  suited  for  supplying  them  with 
sustenance  and  shelter,  we  find  no  deficiency,  in  number  or  variety, 
from  the  largest  species  that  exists,  the  tall  ostrich,  to  the  minute 
Qerthia^  or  creeper.     The  condor  vulture  is  not  uncommon.     The 
percnopteros,  or  Egyptian   vulture,  most  abundant ;  and  all  that 
Pliny  has  related  of  this  bird,  as  to  its  sagacity  in  discovering  car- 
cases, seems  to  be  perfectly  correct.     ShouM  an  animal  die  in  th« 
very  midst  of  the  most  desert  karroo,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  there 
will  be  seen,  high  in  the  zenith,  a  number  of  minute  objects,  de- 
scending in  spiral  wheels,  and  increasing  in  size  at  every  revolution, 
till,  approaching  the  earth,  they  pounce  upon  the  prey,  which  they 
tear  in  pieces,  and  devour  with  such  greediness,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently unable  to  rise  from  the  ground.     Another  viJture,  the  s<?r- 
pentariusj  sometimes  called  the  secretary-bird,  (from  a  few  quill 
feathers  growing  out  of  the  head,)  is  worthy  of  notice.     It  is  the 
avowed  enemy  of  snakes,  which  it  never  fails  to  attack.     Various 
kinds  of  eagles,  kites,  and  crows,  of  bustards,  grous,  and  partridges, 
are  inhabitants  of  the  Cape.     Guinea  fowls  abound  there.     The 
Numidian,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Balearic  crane,  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  interior.     The  rose-coloured  flamingos,  drawn  up  and  stand- 
ing erect  on  the  shores  of  the  bays,  look  like  regiments  of  soldiers; 
their  wings  are  used  by  the  colonists  as  fans  to  flap  away  the  flies ; 
and  the  solitary  pelican  is  sometimes  shot  for  the  sake  of  the  down 
which  covers  its  sides.     As  an  object  of  interest,  the  little  cuckoo, 
(indicatory)  which   points  out  by  its  action  and  chirping  noise  the 
bees'  nest,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  tlie  traveller;  and  the 
elegant  little  honey  bird,  (certliia,)  with  its  brilliant  and  iridescent 
plumage,  perched  on  the  petals  of  the  vase-shaped  corolla  of  the 
protea  mellijera^  will  equally  command  his  attention. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  narrow  compass  of  eight  degrees  of 
latitude  from  tlie  Cape  point,  and  in  a  tract  of  country  of  singular 
sterility,  there  should  be  found  to  exist  the  very  largestt  as  well  as 
the  most  minute  objects  in  almost  every  class  of  the  animal  world. 
Thus,  as  among  the  birds  we  had  the  ostrich  and  the  creeper,  so, 
among  the  quadrupeds,  are  the  elephant  and  the  black  streaked 
mouse,  (pumilloy)  the  one  weighing  4000  pounds,  the  other 
about  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce ;  the  camelopardalis,  of  the  asto- 
nisbing  height  of  seventeen  feet,  and  the  little  elegant  zenik,  (viver* 
ra,)  of  three  inches.  Here  too  is  the  abode  of  the  gigantic  Kppo- 
potamus,  more  bulky  though  less  tall  than  the  elephant,  and  the  two- 
faorned  rhinoceros,  of  the  same  ponderous  sow-like  formation. 
Of  the  thirty  species  of  antelopes  which  have  been  described,  the 
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colony  of  the  Cape  alone  possesses  eighteen.  Here  too  are  fontid 
the  largest  that  exists,  the  eland,  {oreaSy)  six  feet  high,  and  the 
ismallest,  the  pigmy,  or  royal  antelope,  (pi/gmaa,y  little  more  than 
six  inches.  The  sprin^-bok,  or  leaping  antelope,  ipt/gorga,)  may 
be  met  with  in  incredible  multitudes,  a  single  herd  not  unfrequently 
^mounting  to  five  thousand,  and  even  more,  when  collecting  to  mi- 
grate from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  lliis  part  of  Africa 
too  abounds  with  the  most  powerful  and  most  ferocious  beasts  of 
prey,  as  the  lion,  tlie  leopard,  the  panther,  and  various  species  of 
tfie  tiger-cat;  but  it  is  not  infested  with  the  striped  tiger  of  India. 
The  wolf,  the  hyena,  and  three  or  four  species  of  jackalls  are  every 
where  to  be  found.  The  myrmecophdga,  or  ant-eater,  the  iron-hog 
pr  crested  porcupine,  the  viverra,  which  burrows  in  the  ground,  are 
equally  common,  as  are  also  the  r/!pw.s,  or  jerboa,  nearly  allied  to  the 
kangaroo,  and  several  species  of  hares.  In  the  woods  and  thickets 
are  buffaloes ;  and  the  plains  behind  the  snowy  mountains  abound 
with  that  beautiful  animal  the  zebra,  with  the  stronger  and"  more 
elegantly  shaped  quacha,  and  vvhole  herds  of  the  singular  gnoo^ 
tvhich  is  described  aS  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  ox,  the  horse, 
the  antelope  and  the  stag. 

I  Numerous  as  the  quadrupeds  already  known  and  described  are 
n  this  portion  of  Africa,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  others 
Still  remain  to  be  discovered.  In  the  short  distance  between  the 
Grange  River  and  Leetako,  in  the  Boshuana  country,  Truter  and 
Somerville  procured  four  new  species  of  animals.  1 .  The  jeckloa, 
8t  very  large  species  of  rhinoceros,  \vith  two  horns  of  nearly  equal 
length.  2.  The  pallah,  a  species  of  antelope,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  spring-bok  in  the  shape  of  its  body  and  horns,  but  larger, 

3.  The  takheitse,  or  wild  creature,  so  named  from  its  ferocity, 
though  apparently  partaking  of  the  cow  and  the  aiUelope.     And 

4.  the  kokoon,  a  large  species  of  gnoo,  from  which,  however,  it 
differs  essentially,  by  having  a  long  flowing  black  mane,  instead  of 
one  erect  and  trimmed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  common  gnoo ;  it 
is  represented  as  having  neither  the  speed  nor  the  fierceness  of  tlie 
latter.  Accurate  drawings  of  all  these  have  been  made -by  Mr. 
Daniell. 

From  so  many  animals  partaking,  some  of  a  double,  and  others 
a  treble  nature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  ancients  should  have 
supposed  that  newly  created  species  were  perpetually  springing  up 
in  Africa.  *  Africa  haec  maxime  speetat,  inopia  aquarum  ad  pan- 
cos  amnes  congregantibus  se  feris.  Ideo  multiformes  ibi  aniraa- 
lium  partus,  vari^  foeminis  cujusque  generis  mares  aut  vi  aut  volup- 
fate  miscentes.  Unde  etiam  vulgare  GraecisB  dictum,  semper  ali- 
^uid  novi  Africam  afferre.*  Thus,  according  to  Pliny's  theory,  the 
camelopardalis  was  the  offspring  of  the  panther  and  the  camel;  the 
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leopard,  of  the  panther  and  the  lion,  and  the  hartcbeest  {antelope 
hul)alis)  of  tlic  buifalo  nnd  the  antelope,  &c.  Later  ages  have 
detected  the  fallacy  of  this  theory;  we  now  know  that,  if  a  hybrid 
he  sometimes  produced,  there  the  power  of  propagation  ceases. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  Cape  are  numerous  troops  of  that  dis- 
gusting animal  the  dog-faced  baboon^  {simia  cynocephahis)  of 
whose  systematic  dexterity  in  robbing  orchards  Kolben  has  invented 
so  many  ridiculous  stories,  all  of  which  Mr.  Lichtenstein  believes 
to  be  true,  though  '  somewhat  exaggerated.'  However  humiliating 
to  the  human  species,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  man  forms  the  con-v 
necting  link  in  the  great  chain  of  creation  with  the  monkey  tribe ; 
and  it  is  in  this  part  of  Africa  where  we  shall  probably  find  that 
variety  of  the  species  which  comes  nearest  in  contact  with  the 
otu»ang-outang.  Frf>ni  this  creature  the  miserable  Bosjesman  is 
scarcely  otherwise  distinguished  than  by  his  want  of  a  hairy  cover- 
ing, and  by  possessing  the  organs  of  speech,  which,  hoM'ever,  he 
hardly  knows  how  to  use.  '  The  Bosjesman  race,'  says  Mr. 
Lichtenstein,  p.  56,  *  is  a  tribe  of  savage  Hottentots' — '  they 
are  not  Hottentots,'  says  Mr.  Lichtenstein,  in  page  1 16,  *  they  are, 
and  ever  have  been,  a  distinct  people,  having  their  own  peculiar 
language,  and  their  own  peculiar  customs,  if  the  terms  language 
and  customs  can  be  applied  to  a  people  upon  the  very  lowest  step 
in  the  order  of  civilization.'  We  know  perfectly  well  thai  they 
are  Hottentots,  and  as  Mr.  Lichtenstein  saw  only  an  old  woman 
and  two  men  of  this  tiibe,  and  all  these  within  sight  of  the  Table 
mountain,  and  has  evidently  not  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject, 
we  must  look  to  our  own  shelves  for  a  sketch  of  tliese  extraordi- 
nary beings. 

Neither  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  first  discovered,  nor  Vasco  de 
Gama,  who  first  doubled,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nor  any  other 
Portugueze  navigator  down  to  1509,  had  much  communication 
with  the  natives.  In  this  year  Francisco  d'Almeyda,  viceroy  of 
India,  returning  home  after  his  quari'el  with  Albuquerque,  landed 
at  Saldanha  Bay,  (now  Table  Bay,)  and,  in  a  scuffle  with  the  na- 
tives, was  killed,  \\ith  about  seventy  of  his  people.  To  avenge  his 
death,  a  Portugueze  captain,  three  years  afterwards,  is  said  to  have 
landed  %  piece  of  ordnance,  loaded  with  grape  xhot,  as  a  pretended 
present  to  the  Hottentots.  Two  ropes  were  attached  to  this  en- 
gine; the  Hottentots  poured  down  in  swarms;  men,  ^Vomen,  and 
children  flocked  ro^md  the  fatal  present  like  the  Trojans  round  the 
wooden  horse,  ^  funemque  manu  contingere  gaudent.'  The  brutal 
Portugueze  fired  off  the  piece,  an^  viewed,  with  savage  delight^ 
thfe  mangled  car<iases  of  the  deluded  people. 

The  Dutch  were  more  prudent  and  more  politic  in  their  ad- 
vances to  the  natives.     They  foun3  them  in  possessi^on  of  vast 
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.  herds  of  cattle,  and  discovered  their  in*esistible  propensity  for 
brandy  and  tobacco,  \vhich  they  took  care  to  gratify,  till  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes  had  been  stript  of  their  only  means  of  subsis- 
tence, and  reduced  to  the  hard  condition  of  guardii^  those  herds 
and  flocks  of  the  new  settlers  which,  but  a  little  before,  were  their 
own  property.    Those  tribes  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  we 

.  should  now  look  in  vain  for  a  vestige  of  the  Attaquas,  Hessaquas, 
Houtiniquas,  &c.  in  those  districts  of  the  colony  which  still  beal* 
their  names.  The  Namaquas  on  the  southern,  and  the  Damaras 
and  Eoranas  on  the  northern,  bank  of  the  Orange  River  are  the 
only  remaining  tribes  lingering  on  the  skirts  of  the  colony.  Whe- 
ther the  BoSjesmans  existed  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, or  in  consequence  of  it,  we  can  only  conjecture ;  but  that 
they  are  the  real  genuine  unmixed  Hottentots  admits  of  no  doubt. 
Hunger  and  cold,  and  every  species  of  privation  and  distress,  have 
cramped  their  growth,  and  dwindled  them  down  to  a  stature  tlie 
most  diminutive  probably  of  the  whole  human  race;  the  middle 
size  of  the  men  being  about  four  feet  six  inches,  and  of  the  other 
sex  four  feet ;  many  are  several  inches  below  this  standard.  They 
are  hideously  ugly  in  shape  and  feature ;  the  outline  of  the  face 
triangular  and  concave  ;  the  cheek  bones  high ;  the  chin  sharp  and 
prominent ;  the  nose  flat ;  the  lips  thick ;  the  eye  obliquely  placed 
m  the  head,  narrow,  sunk,  keen,  and  always  in  motion  ;  the  colour 
that  of  a  withered  tobacco  leaf,  concealed  by  a  coating  of  dirt  and 
grease,  excepting  in  places  where  it  may  happen  to  be  pealed  off ; 
their  legs,  thighs,  and  arms,  are  lean  and  withered,  divested  of  all 
appearance  of  muscle ;  the  joints  large,  and  the  belly  protuberant ; 
a  Bosjesman  is  a  true  ^  Pinch— a  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-look- 
ing wretch,  a  living  dead  man/ 

His  language  is  scarcely  human,  chiefly  monosyllabic,  and  al- 
most every  syllable  is  forced  out  with  a  remarkable  clacking  of 
th^  tongue  against  the  teeth  or  palate.  This  strange  noise,  which 
sounds  like  hot  or  totj  may  probably  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
name  conferred  on  them  by  the  Dutch,  by  the  frequent  remark  that 
every  thing  with  them'  was  hot-en-tot.  llie  clothing  of  the  mem 
consists  of  the  raw  skin  of  a  sheep,  or  goat,  or  antelope,  to  which 
the  women  add  a  belt  of  the  same  material ;  and  to  this  is  appended 
in  front  another  piece  of  skin  cut  into  narrow  thongs,  and  affording 
but  a  partial  covering  to  what  they  appear  but  little  careful  to  con- 
ceal. They  sometimes  wear  round  their  ankles  twisted  thongs  of 
skin;  bits  of  copper,  or  shells  or  glass  beads  round  the  neck,  or 
dangling  from  the  curling  tufts  of  their  greasy  hair — hair,  unlike 
that  of  any  other  human  being,  growing  ip  little  detached  pellets 
on  the  scalp. 
Every  BosjesmaxI  carries  a  small  bow  with  a  quiver  on  his  back 
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filled  with  poisoned  arrows ;  these,  when  he  sallies  forth  to  fight 
or  plunder,  are  stuck  in  a  fillet  of  skin  round  the  head ;  and  he 
hsis  generally  thrust  through  the  cartilage  of*  his  nose  a  piece  of 
wood  or  a  porcupine  quill.     If  he  is  successful  in  carrying  off  any 
part  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  colonists,  the  poor  ammals  are 
backed  and  tortured  and  deprived   of  life  with  savage   cruelty. 
.The  whole  horde  feasts  on  the  carcases,  surrounded  by  kites  and 
vultures  and  the  great  carrion  crow  ;  and  these  birds  are  not  un- 
frequently  the  means  of  discovering  their  retreats  to  the  farmers. 
Failing  in  i  their   attempts  to  plunder,  tliey  set  out  in  parties  to 
pursue  the  larger  kinds  of  game ;  some  drive  them  into  narrow  de- 
files, where  others  lie  in  wait  to  strike  them  with  their  poisoned  ar- 
rows; and  an  animal  once  hit  rarely  escapes  their  indefatigable  pur- 
suit.    Sometimes  these  animals  are  taken  by  digging  holes  in  the 
ground  and  covering  them  with  earth  and  grass.  -  When  all  endea- 
vours fail,  they  have  recourse  to  the  eggs  or  larvae  of  ants,  locusts, 
caterpillars,  and  other  insects,  with  various  kinds  of  bulbous  and 
tuberous  roots,  mostly  of  a  pungent  and  austere  taste.     When  the 
rains  have  ceased,  and  the  spring  set  in,  they  dance  round  a  ring 
for  several  successive  nights,  tear  their  skin  covering  in  pieces^ 
and  throw  the  fragments  in  the  air. 

The  house  of  a  Bosjesman  is  easily  carried  about  with  him. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  mat  of  rushes  or  long  grass,  bent  between 
two  sticks  into  a  semicircular  shape  over  a  hollow  in  the  ground, 
scooped  out  like  the  nest  of  the  ostrich,  in  which  he  coils  himself  • 
round  when  he  lies  down  to  sleep,  like  most  of  the  quadrupeds; 
frequently  his  only  abode  is  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  rocks  or 
caverns  of  the  mountains.  "• 

Linnaeus  has  characterized  the  Hottentots  as  monorchides. 
They  are  not  so  by  nature,  though  this  kind  of  mutilation  was  un- 

Suestionably  very  commonly  practised  tliroughout  the  whole  of 
le  Hottentot  nation.  Frequent  instances  were  seen  among  the 
Koranas  by  Truter  and  Somerville,  and  Kolbeit  describes  the  pro- 
cess as  an  eye  witness.  Tliis  man,  however,  is  rarely  entitled  to 
crecUt  in  any  thing  which  he  relates. 

No  plausible  conjecture  has  yet  been  offered  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  extraordinary  race  of  men,  whose  existence  is  confined  to  a 
narrow  comer  of  Africa.  Barrow  has  supposed  a  close  resem- 
blance in  the  shtipe  of  the  face,  and  particularly  in  the  eye,  to  the 
Chinese  or  Tartar  countenance.  Ihe  early  Portugueze  writers 
mention  a  colony  of  Chinese  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soffala,  and 
the  natives  of  the  interior  of  the  great  island  of  Madagascar  are 
described  in  their  stature,  colour,  and  countenance,  as  a  small  race 
of  Tartars  resembling  the  Hottentots.  Others  have  compared  thein; 
manners  and  persons  to  the  Pigmies  and  Troglodytes.     Kolben  as- 
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serts  that  they  have  a  tradition  (a  tradition  indeed  !)  of  having  beeu 
thrust  i^pon  the  Cape  promontory  out  of  a  narrow  passage;  and  that 
as  a  narrow  passage  may  either  signify  a  do\)r^way  or  a  wiudoWf  it 
could  be  no  other  than  the  window  of  Noah's  ark  out  of  which  they 
crept;  and  this  conjecture,  he-  thinks,  is  almost  reduced  to  a  cer- 
tainty by  the  circumstance  of  Noah's  sons  being  fond  of  dancings 
which  is  also  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  Hotteptots.  Kolben, 
like  Lichtenslein,  was  a  German  ^  doctor  in  physic  and  philosophy/ 
The  boors  of  the  Cape  go  a  little  higher  in  their  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Hottentots,  whose  descent  they  derive  immediately 
from  Cain,  whose  mark  they  say  the  women  still  carry  about  them ; 
and  this  they  assign  as  an  authority  for  ^  lifting  their  hands  against 
them.' 

Bordering  on  the  colony  to  the  eastward,  and  in  close  contact 
with"  the  Bosjesman  Hottentots,  is  a  race  of  men  as  little  resem- 
bling them  as  the  English  resemble  the  Esquimaux.  No  two  be- 
ings can  differ  more  widely  than  the  Hottentot  and  the  CaflFre. 
Thus^  in  that  endless  variety  in  which  nature  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted more  particularly  in  Africa,  we  discover  in  the  human  spe- 
cies the  same  extremes  of  beauty  and  ugliness,*  of  symmetry  and 
deformity,  of  high  and  low  stature,  which  we  have  noticed  to  exist 
in  other  parts  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation.  A  Caffre  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  *under  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height ;  the 
middle  size  is  close  upon  six  feet,  and  instances  of  men  approach- 
ing to  the  height  of  seven  feet  are  not  uncommon.  Tney  are  well 
made  and  remarkably  muscular  ;  the  joints  of  the  body  small  and 
well  turned;  they  are  erect  in  their  gait,  and  graceful  in  their 
motions ;  the  colour  of  some  approaches  nearly  to  black,  but 
is  generally  that  of  a  true  bronze;  and  so  hard  and  firm  are 
the  muscular  parts  of  tlie  body  that  the  lights  may  be  seen  to 
play  on  their  naked  limbs  just  as  we  catch  them  on  a  bronze 
statue.  The  head  and  features  nearly  resemble  those*- of  Euro- 
peans, with  tJie  exception  of  the  lips,  which  are  generally  a  little 
thickened,  and  the  nose  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  somewhat  flat- 
tened at  the  point,  llie  head  is  covered  with  short  curling  hair, 
but  not  woolly  like  that  of  the  African  negro.  '  The  skull  of 
the  Caffre,'  says  Mr.  Lichtenstein,  *  is  highly  arched  and  well 
formed,  his  eye  is  lively,  his  nose  not  flat  but  sufficiently  promi- 
nent, and  his  teeth  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness.  They  hold 
themselves  exceedingly  upright ;  their  step  is  quick  and  dignified  ; 
their  whole  exterior  denotes  strength  andispirit.'  (p.  251.) 

From  the  concurring  testimony  of  travellers  we  may  rather  con- 
sider die  CafFres  as  a  half-civilized  than  as  a  savage  race  of  men. 
1  hat  particular  tribe,  bordering  on  the  Cape  colony  to  the  east- 
ward, is  named  KooSsas,  and  the  country  which  they  inhabit  Am- 

makosina. 
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makosina%     ITiey  are'  governed  by  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Gaika^ 
^vho  is  invested  with  the  sole  and  absokite   power  over  the  lives 
and  property  of  about  20,(K)0  souls.     They  dwell  in  permanent 
vilhiges,  consisting   of  forty  or  fifty  huts  each,  placed  near  the 
banks  of  rivers  for  the  convenience  of  water  for  themselves  and 
cattle.     Tlieir  huts  are   hemispherical,  very  closely  wattled  and 
plastered,  wind  and  water  tight,  and,  on  the  whole,   not   uncom- 
fortable; that  of  the  king  ditters  only  in  having  the  tail  of  a  lion 
or  panther  stuck  on  the  top  of  it.     They  have  beds  of  skins,  and 
stuffed  cushions ;  vessels  of  earthen  ware  and  of  gourds ;  baskets 
l)eautifully  woven  of  rushes,  in  which  they  hold  their  milk ;  they 
are  clothed  in  skins  well  dressed,  soft  and  pliant,  and  neatly  sewed 
with  the  fibres  pf  animal  ligaments;  the  men  in  warm  weather  go 
perfectly  naked,  and  their  bodies  are  rubbed  over  with  grease  and 
red  dcre.     The  women,  at  all  times,  are  closely  covered  up  from 
the  neck  to  the  ankles ;  and  such  is  their  sense  of  female  decorum, 
that  they  will  not  even  suckle  their  children,  or  draw  up  their  mani- 
tle  to  ctoss  a  river,  in  the  presence  of  strangers.     They  cultivate 
a  species  of  millet,  {holcus  sorghum,)  buck-wheat,  and  a  bitter 
gourd  resembling  in  its  appearance  the  water  melon;  they  are  fond 
of  animal  food,  but  rarely  kill  their  cattle,  except  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  as  marriages  or  funerals,   or  being  visited  by  stran- 
gers.    Their  chief  food  is  thickened  milk.     A  cup  of  milk,  drunk 
by  the  bride  from  the  bridegroom's  cow,  is  the  seal  of  the  mar- 
riage contract.     They  are  frugal,  temperate,  and  cleanly  both  in 
their  huts  and  persons ;  extremely  hospitable ;,  good  humoured  to- 
wards friends  and  strangers,  but  implacable  to  their  foes.     In  their 
wars  they  are  brave  and  resolute ;  their  chief  weapon  is  the  hassa- 
gai,  or  a  long  spear  with  an  iron  lance-shaped  head;  and  their  de- 
fensive armour  an  oval  shield,  cut  from  the  hide  of  an  ox,  suffi*- 
ciently  large  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  body.     They  also  carry  a 
weapon  called  the  keri,  being  a  stick  of  heavy  wood  with  a  clubbed 
bead. 

The  Caffres  are  subject  to  few  diseases.  *  They  never,'  says 
Mr.  Lichtenstein,  *  have  colds  or  catarrhs,'  and  '  they  never  sneeze, 
yawn,  cough,  or  hawk.'  (p.  2a9)  They  practise  bleeding,  and 
BEve  certain  external  and  internal  remedies ;  but  they  rely  chiefly 
on  appeasing  the  angry  spirit  which  they  conceive  afflicts  them- 
with  disease..  Like  all  half-civilized  people  they  are  extremely  su- 
perstitious. When  rain  is  wanted,  they  have  recourse  to  certain 
old  women,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  witclies;  these 
ladies  practise  a  number  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  in  ordei;  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose ;  if  they  succeed,  their  reputation  is  esta- 
blished, but  if  they  fail  they  are  expelled  the  society,  and,  in  some 
cases,  suffer  death.     The  frequent  prayers  of  the  missionary  Van 
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.  dencc,  united  with  great  animation;  there  is  in  his  whole  appearance 
something  that  at  once  speaks  the  king,  although  there  was  nothing  in 
Ills  dress  to  distinguish  him,  except  some  rows  of  white  beads  which  he 
wore  round  his  neck.     It  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  say  that  among 

.    ^e  savages  all  over  the  globe  a  handsomer  man  could  scarcely  be  found. 

■  JNay,  one  might  go  farther,  and  say,  that  among  the  sovereigns  of  the 
.cultivated  nations,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  so  many  quali- 
ties united,  worthy  of  their  dignity.     His  fine,  tall,  well-proportioned 

\  form,  at  the  perfect  age  of  six-and-twenty,  his  open,  benevolent,  con- 
■  fiding  countenance,  the  simplicity  yet  dignity  of  his  deportment,  the 

■'  striking  readiness  of  his  judgment  and  of  his  answers,  his  frankness,  and 
the  rational  views  he  took  of  things ;  all  these  properties  combined  are 
not  often  to  be  found  among  those,  who,  according  to  our  commonly 
received  opinions,  have  had  infinitely  greater  advantages  in  the  forming 
their  persons  and  minds.'  (p.  320.) 

'  Of  the  Dutch  colonists  we  shall  say  little.  Those  in  Cape 
Town,  and  within  the  first  range  of  mbuntaiils,  are  mostly  in  good 
circunistances,  and  live  comfortably.  The  trariiontane  boors, 
scattered  over  a  surface  of  100,000  square  miles,  dwell  sometimes 
,  at  .the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  from  their  nearest  neighbour,  A 
regular  farm,  of  three  miles  in  diameter,  consisting  of  .5000  acres, 
pays'  an  annual  rent  of  about  four  pounds  ;  a  small  portion  only 
of  this  land  is  arable,  and  that  portion  rarely  feels  the  plough- 
share. A  Dutch  boor  thinks  not  of  bread.  Mutton  is  to  him 
^hat  ale  was  to  Boniface ;  he  eats  mutton,  he  drinks  mutton,  and 
0leeps  upon  mutton.  Their  stock  is  prodigious,  and  with  common 
care  might  be  increased  to  any  extent.  We  find  one  boor  in  pos- 
session of  80  horses,  690  head  of  cattle,  and  1470  sheep;  another 
with  300  horses  and  1 600  sheep.  In  one  district  22  families 
share  among  them  80,000  sheep,  and  a  proper  proportion  of 
cattle  and  horses,  (p.  92,)  in  another,  36  families  have  100,000 
sheep,  besides  horses,  cows,  and  draught  oxen.  (p.  99.)  '^The 
mroinen  appear  to  be  as  prolific  as  the  cattle.  *  Five  couple,* 
says  Mr.  Lichtenstein,  *  in  the  last  three  houses  we  visited,  had 
51  children  living,  besides  11  that  had  died;'  and  he  adds,  Mt 
b  moderate  to  reckon  ten  children  to  each  family.'  (p.  113.)  The 
immediate  descendants  of  one  man,  7 1  years  old,  amounted  to 
63.  At  a  wedding,  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  parties,  with  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  amounted  to  170  persons;  and  a  widow 
of  56  had  17  children,  whose  'descendants  exceeded  a  hundred 
souls.'  (p.  172.)  Yet  with  all  this,  the  colony,  after  a  possession  of 
SCO  years,  is  miserably  peopled. 

These  boors  have  been  represented  by  most  travellers  in  an  un- 
amiable  point  of  view.  Barrow  allows  them  the  savage  virtue  of 
hospitality,  but  describes  them  as  a  lazy,  revengeful,  cruel  people, 
mid  Geueral  Jansens  does  the  santie ;  but  the  fomi«r,  in  ascribing 
K  their 
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their  vices  to  their  intercourse  with  itinerant  German  schoolmasterft, 
generally  deserters  from  the  ranks,  has  called  down  the  wrath  of 
Mr.  Lichtenstein^  who  has  scarcely  proceeded  beyond  the  smoke  of 
Cape  Town  before  he  discovers  the  Dutch  boors  to  be  the  mildest 
and  nio*st  inoifensive  of  mankind,  remarkably  kind  to  their  slaves 
and  Hottentots,  (p.  51,)  without  a  fault  except  that  of  being  too 
religious,  (p.  140.)  Having  crossed  the  mountains,  however,  he 
forgets  his  former  remarks,  and  tinds  that  his  virtuous  boors  have  a 
few  trifling  faults  ;  for  instance-;-^  Seltishness,  lawlessness^  hardi- 
ness, intolerance,  and  a  thirst  of  revenge ;  the  harshness  with  which 
the^  treat  their  slaves  and  Hottentots^  and  the  bitterness  and  irre- 
cencileable  animosity  witli  which  they  carry  on  their  differences 
among  each  other,  are  the  reigning  vices  in  their  charac- 
ters.' (p.  377.)  Again,  we  find  them  exceedingly  industrious,  de- 
cent, and  cleanly — of  which  the  following  extract  may  serve  as  a 
specimen.  It  describes  but  part  of  a  Dutch  boor's  house,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  a  faithful  and  favourable  picture  of  most  of  them.  ,^ 

*  it  was  composed  of  the  room  at  which  we  entered  and  a  'side 
chamber..  The  first  was  kitchen  as  well  as  parlour,  but  it  was  no  more 
than  twenty  feet  long,  and  fourteen  broad,  and  in  the  chamber  was  a 
young  woman,  a  relation  of  our  hostess,  then  in  the  pains  of  child-birth* 
Our  whole  party,  therefore,  were  to  be  stowed  in  the  first  room,  for  the 
rain  grew  every  iiistant  more  and  more  violent,  nor  ceased  till  noon  on 
the  following  day.  Our  presence  was  somewhat  embarrassing  to  our 
busy  hostess,  who  undertook  the  cooking  herself,  in  which  she  was  as- 
sisted by  some  half-naked  female  slaves.  Two  fresh-slain  sheep  hung 
near  the  fire-place,  while  other  parts  of  the  room  were  filled  up  with, 
several  vessels,  a  large  chopping  block,  and  a  quantity  of  dry  fire-wood. 
The  whole  household  furniture  consisted  of  two  small  tables,  four  or 
five  chests,  and  half  a  dozen  field-stools.  In  one  corner  was  a  sitting 
hen,  in  another  a  duck  with  her  young  ones ;  then  there  were  some 
half  dozen  of  dogs,  who  every  now  and  then  began  barking  terribly  and 
ran  out,  returning  all  wet  and  dirty,  and  sprinkling  the  dirt  all  about/ 
&c.,(p.  227.) 

The  Moravian  establishment  at  Bavian's  Kloof  has  increased,  by 
Mr.  Lielitenstein's  account,  to  uearly  eleven  hundred  Hottentots. 
Two  hundred  houses  and  huts,  with  gardens  to  each,  built  in  regu-*. 
lar  streets,  with  a  very  neat  church  at  the  head,  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  European  village.  The  Moravian  pastors,  with 
their  wives,  live  together  in  one  large  house ;  they  have  one  com- 
mon garden,  well  stocked,  and  kept  in  the  highest  order.  One  of 
them  has  the  exclusive  care  of  this  garden,  anotl>?r  superintends 
the  smithery,  in  which  various  kinds  of  iron  work  are  carried  on, 
but  particularly  the  manufacture  of  knives,  in  which  several  of  the 
Hottentots  are  very  expert;  a  third  has  built,  and  superintends,  a 
water-mill,  which  grinds  not  only  the  whole  of  the  corn  for  the  esta- 
blishment^ 
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blishment,  but  also  for  many  of  the  neipihboiiring  colonists.  Their 
great  object  is  to  inspire  among  their  disciples  a  spirit  of  industry, 
with  a  feeling  for  the  comforts  which  property  can  confer,  and  the 
benefits  which  arise  out  of  civilized  society  ;  instilling  at  the  same 
time  into  their  minds  a  proper  sense  of  religion. 

*  In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  worth  of  these  excellent 
men,  their  manner  of  conducting  themselves  towards  the  Hottentots 
must  be  seen ;  the  mildness  yet  dignity  with  wiiich  they  instruct  them^ 
and  the  effect  which  has  already  been  produced  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  their  uncivilized  brethren,  is  truly  admirable.  No  other  pu- 
nishment is  known  but  being  prohibited  from  attending  divine  service,  or 
being  banished  the  society.  The  highest  reward  of  industry  and  good 
behaviour  is  to  be  baptized  and  received  into  the  society — to  the  most 
distinguished  among  these,  the  still  higher  honors  are  granted  of  being 
appointed  to  little  offices  in  the  church,  such  as  elders  or  deacons.  The 
latter  are  also,  from  their  diligence  and  industry,  in  the  best  circum- 
stances of  any  in  the  community,  and  have  houses,  built  by  themselves, 
not  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  the  colonists  on  the  borders.  The  men 
are  clothed,  like  the  peasants,  in  linen  jackets  and  leather  smallclothes, 
and  wear  hats ;  the  women  have  woollen  petticoats,  cotton  jackets  with 
long  sleeves,  and  caps.'  (p.  156.) 

We  must  now  give  the  contrast  to  this  pleasing  picture. 

*  About  a  mile  and  a  half  eastward  from  the  bay,  (of  Algoa,)  a  man, 
now  near  seventy  years  of  age,  by  name  Van  der  Kemp,  has  collected 
together  between  two  and  three  hundred  Hottentots,  to  whom  he 
preaches  the  Gospel.  If  ardour  in  religion,  amounting  almost  to  bi- 
gotry, if  self-denial,  and  a  renunciation  of  social  comforts,  even  of  all 
earthly  enjoyments,  supported  by  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm,  and  by 
very  extensive  learning — if  these  properties  can  render  a  missionary, 
worthy  of  respect  and  esteem,  then  is  Van  der  Kemp  most  truly  so. 
Even  the  history  of  his  early  life  must  create  a  high  degree  of  interest 
for  him.'  (p.  l!3o.) 

Mr.  Lichtenstein  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  his  youth  he  entered  tlie 
army,  but  nij^rrying  beneath  him,  he  quitted  the  service,  studied 
physic,  and  was  -appointed  army  physician;  that  in  crossing  the 
Maese  with  his  wife  and  children,  the  boat  upset,  and  every  soul' 
perished  except  himself;  that  from  this  moment  he  abandoned  the 
study  of  medicine  for  tliat  of  theology ;  that  he  studied  the  ancient 
and  oriental  languages;  that  he  published  some  works  in  Holland. 
which  did  not  succeed ;  that  he  came  over  to  England  in  1780, 
where  he  was  more  successful ;  was  ordained  at  Oxford  ;  vvent  to 
the  "Cape  in  1797,  with  a  view  of  converting  the  CafiVes  ;  \yas  dri- 
ven away  by  them,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  ;  collected  a  body 
of  Hottentots,  in  \yhich  he  was  assisted  by  an  Englishman  of  the 
name  of  Read,  and  met  with  encouragement  from  the  English  go- 
vernment.   These  people   were  daily  instructed  in  the  precepts 

of 
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of  the  Christian  religion.  '  They  could  sing  ^nd  pray,  and  be 
heartily  penitent  for  their  sins^  and  talk  of  the  Iamb  of  atonement, 
but  none  were  really  the  better  for  all  this  specious  appearance. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  giving  them  proper  occupations,  and,  ex- 
cepting in  the  hours  of  prayer,  they  might  be  as  indolent  as  they 
chose.  This  convenient  mode  of  getting  themselves  fed  attracted 
many  of  the  most  worthless  and  idle  among  these  people,  and 'all 
who  applied  were  indiscriminately  received  into  the  establishment, 
being  better  pleased  with  leading  an  indolent  life  in  Van  der  Kemp's 
school,  than  in  gaining  their  bread  by  labour.*  (p.  236.) 

*  It  is  scarcely  possible,'  (continues  Mr.  Lichtenstein,)  *  to  describe 
the  wretched  situation  in  which  this  establishment  appeared  to  us,  es- 
pecially after  having  seen  that  at  Bavian's  Kloof.  On  a  wide  plain, 
without  a  tree,  almost  without  water  fit  to  drink,  are  scattered  forty  or 
fifty  little  huts,  in  the  form  of  hemispheres,  but  so  low  that  a  man  can- 
not stand  upright  in  them.  In  the  midst  is  a  small  clay  hut  thatched 
with  straw,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  a  church,  and  close  by,  some 
smaller  huts,  of  the  same  materials,  for  the  missionaries.  All  are  so 
wretchedly  built,  and  are  kept  with  so  little  care  and  attention,  that 
they  have  a  perfectly  ruinous  appearance.  For  a  great  way  round  not 
a  bush  is  to  be  seen,  for  what  there  might  have  been  originally,  have 
long  ago  been  used  for  fire-wood  ;  the  ground  all  about  is  perfectly  na- 
ked and  hard,  trodden  down,  no  where  the  least  trace  of  human  indus- 
try; wherever  the  eye  is  cast  nothing  is  presented  but  lean,  ragged,  or 
naked  figures,  with  indolent  sleepy  countenances.  The  support  of  the 
missionary  institutions  in  England  and  Holland,  the  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  chace,  and  the  keeping  a  few  cattle,  the.  produce  of  which  is 
scarcely  worth  mentioning,  these  are  the  means  to  which  two  hundred 
and  M\^  men  have  to  look  for  their  support.'  (p.  238.) 

Indeed  the  old  missionary  appeared  to  be  quite  as  regardless  of 
his  own  temporary  concerns  as  those  of  his  flock.  His  hut  is  de- 
scribed as  totally  destitute  of  comfort,  and  quite  consistent  with 
the  negligence  of  earthly  cares  which  he  professes  to  teach.  On 
visiting  the  party  at  Algoa  Bay,  he  sat  in  an  open  waggon,  drawn 
by  four  meagre  oxen,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  without  a  hat, 
*  his  venerable  bald  head  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  threadbare  black  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches, 
without  shirt,  neckcloth,  or  stockings,  and  leather  sandals  bound 
upon  his  feet,  the  same  as  are  worn  by  the  Hottentots.'  It  seeins 
that  his  companion  Read,  as  a  proof  of  his  lowliness  and  humility, 
had  married  a  young  Hottentot ;  and  shortly  after  his  worthy  col- 
league finished  the  career  of  his  retrogression  from  civilized  to  sa- 
vage life  by  following  the  example,  and  taking  to  himself  a  Hotten« 
tot  girl  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  which  in  all  probability  hastened 
the  termination  of  his  earthly  career,  for  he  died  soon  afterwards. 

Miss  Plumtre  appears  to  have  executed  her  part  of  the  work 
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with  sufficient  accuracy ;  but  it  must  have  required  nothing  short  of 
German  patience  and  German  drudgery  to  enable  her  to  get 
through  it.  If  Mr.  Lichtensteiu  should  put  his  threats  in  execu- 
tion, we  doubt  whether  even  this  lady  will  be  desperate  enough  t« 
undertake  the  task  of  translating  all  that  he  may  thiuk  fit  to  write. 


Art.  VII.     JB.r  Tentaminihus  Melricis  Puerorum  in  Schola  Uf- 

fia    Edinensi  Proveciiorum    electa,    Anno  MDCCCXIL — 
Edinburgh,   1812.   12mo.  pp.  Il6. 

A  MONG  the  minor  excellencies  of  classical  taste,  in  which  our 
"*^  countrymen  are  indisputably  superior  to  scholars  on  the  con- 
tinent, we  are  inclined  to  give  the  pre-eminence  to  their  talent  in 
the  composition  of  Latiii  verse.  To  the  general  smoothness  of  Vida,' 
Sanazzarius,  and  Fracastorius,  and  to  their  Virgilian  harmony,  lias 
been  added  a  virtue,  perhaps  the  only  one,  in  which  they  were 
deficient.  Experience,  and  a  nicer  examination  of  metre,  have 
long  since  estabUshed,  even  among  boyish  aspirants,  that  exception 
to  a  rule  should  be  shunned  ;  and  that  license,  like  the  deity  of  the 
drama,  should  be  resorted  to  only  on  unavoidable  occasions.  The 
Italian  composers  in  Latin. verse  abound,  however,  with  these  bar- 
barisms, not  scrupling  to  admit  the  genitives  in  ii,  to  shorten  the 
final  o,  whenever  it  may  suit,  to  elide  one  diphthong  before  another  ; 
and  having  no  regard  for  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  at  the  close  of 
the  word  preceding  Sy  with  a  consonant. 

But  our  business  is  at  present  with  the  modems;  and  the  ana- 
logy we  wish  to  preserve  abroad  and  at  home,  is  between  versi- 
fiers now  living,  %?r  but  lal^lj  deceased.  We  do  not  then  hesitate 
to  affirm,  that  there  is  in  the  Latin  poetry,  written  and  published 
■amcHig  us,  an  easiness  of  thought  and  expression,  and  a  cadence 
and  metrical  exactness,  which  has  been  in  vain  attempted  on  the 
continent,  and  even  in  the  northern  division  of  these  realms.  In 
this  assertion  we  disclaim,  as  'we  despise,  all  nationality;  with 
cheerful  forgiveness  for  all  the  jeers  which  have  heretofore  been 
thrown  out  against  our  *  craft  and  mystery'  of  *  longs  and  shorts.* 
This  point  is  to  be  argued^  not  by  declamation,  but  by  proof.  A 
few  words  shall  be  dedicated  to  the  support  of  our  assumption,  as 
far  as  regards  all  modern  transmarine  efforts  in  this  department; 
and  we  shall  then  devote  our  animadversions  to  the  examination  of 
tills  attahnnent  north  of  the  Tweed. 

■The  cause  of  a  difference,  which  is  we  conceive  evident  to  every 
•diolar  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the  couti- 
nenty  does  not  lie  very  deep.  The  mode  of  education  must  in  all 
instances  influence  the  taste ;  and  when;  metre  is  made  a  branch  of 
metaphysics,  where  the  feelings  are  not  carried  along  by  the  rhythm, 
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the  Promethean  spark  has  surely  not  been  duly  kindled.  But,  lest 
we  should  seem  to  beg  the  question,  and  to  advance  what  may  yet 
be  disputed,  let  us  summon  two  great  names  to  the  judgment. 
Heyne  and  Schweighaeuser  have  employed  the  greatest  portion 
of  their  valuable  lives  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  We  have  se- 
lected them  from  the  crowd,  as  men  of  more  power  and  classical 
attainment  than  the  generality  of  their  contemporaries.  Yet  these 
grave  professors,  one  of  whom  has  edited  Homer,  Pindar,  Virgil, 
and  Tibullus,  have  proved  themselves  wholly  ignorant,  if  not  of 
the  rules,  ytt  of  the  application  of  metre.  Schweighaeuser  haa 
failed  indeed  in  the  former  point ;  but  he  has  modestly  declared 
his  inability  in  his  preface  to  Athenaeus:  while  the  editor  of  Ancient 
Poetry  has  more  than  once  exposed  his  want  of  taste  and  harmony. 
To  say  nothing  of  his  laboured  copy  of  verses,  in  which  he  sings, 

'  ^  nobile  epos  surgeret  unde  mihi.' 

be  reprints  with  a  ludicrous  degree  of  vanity,  the  following  traab^ 

Hie  mihi  sit  Varius  ;  juvet  huic  me  jungere  amicum  ; 

Inque  tui  Jahni  delituisse  sinu. 
Addideris  fidi  carum  Henni  pectus  :  amicis 

Redditus  ah  !  priscis  sic  mihi  visus  ero. 

We  wave  the  advantage  of  bringing  forw^ard  the  poetry  of  Dnr* 
Goodall  and  Warton,  or  any  other  instructors  or  professors,  in  com- 
parison with  the  omoioteleuta,  and  other  beauties,  above  cited.  For, 
among  us,  the  meed  of  Latin  versification  is  not  alone  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  high-priests  of  classical  literature;  nor  do  they  per- 
haps stand  more  prominent  than  the  physician  or  the  lawyer.  Sir 
G.  Baker,  Hardinge,  Tweddell,  with  s  host  of  names,  which  it 
were  tedious  to  insert,  have  wooed  the iLa tin  muse  probably  as  suc- 
cessfully as  their  instructors.  In  ou#  senate,  some  of  the  most 
skilful  debaters,  and  sound  politicians  have  drank  deep  from 
this  spring  :  among  whom  we  might  enumerate  Charles  Fox,  Mr. 
Canning,  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  present  Judge  Advo- 
cate, and  the  two  members  for  the  university  of  Cambridge;  and 
might  probably  extend  our  list  to  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  house 
of  commons,  without  discovering  in  the  pains  fonnerly  employed 
on  this,  a  deterioration  of  the  other  mental  faculties. 

The  utility  of  these  studies  may  be  matter  for  future  discussion : 
suffice  it  now  to  rejoice  that  they  never  perhaps  flourished  more  vi- 
gorously than  in  the  present  season ;  and  that  our  *  longs  and  shorts' 
have  hitherto  withstood  all  the  ungenial  blasts  from  the  North. 
They  have  alike  repelled  the  battering  of  foul  language,  and  the 
ambuscade  of  hypothesis.  The  article  under  review  is  a  proof 
how  inefficient  argument,  ridicule,  and  advice  have  hitherto  been ; 
amd  it  may  by  some  be  regarded  as  an  honourable  concession  to  oar 
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metrical  prejudices.  Biit  let  us  not  be  deceived,  and  slumber--* 
for  the  book  of  Teiitamina  is  evidently  a  foruidable  engine  of  an- 
noyance, which  assumes  a  friendly'  appearance  for  unholy  purposes. 
It  was  doubtless  launched  into  the  world  to  shew  the  silly  adniiierSi 
of  metre,  how  vain  and  frail  their  idol  is ;  and  by  an  accuniulatioa 
of  sins  against  syntitx,  prosody,  and  sense,  to  hold  up  to  us  the 
impotency  of  verse,  and  imagination. 

There  may  be  a  patent  method  of  instruction  in  philosophy,  cri- 
ticism, and  some  branches  of  the  belles  lettres,  but  it  is  absurd  to 
hold  the  rule  and  line  in  the  track  of  fancy.  If  the  object  is  to  sti- 
mulate, taste  must  be  directed,  and  not  controlled;  and  for  tlie 
direction  of  the  youthful  mind,  if  we  judge  by  its  progress,  we 
should  hold,  that  those  plans  are  best  which  are  adopted  in  our 
places  of  public  instruction.  Among  the  auxiliary  institutions 
which  have  aided  boyish  ambition  in  the  developement  of  its  imagi- 
nation, exclusively  of  oral  doctrine,  pecuniary  encouragement,  aiid 
prize-books,  the  periodical  publication  of  a  selection  of  the  best 
school  exercises  in  verse,  has  been  adopted  at  Eton  and  elsewliere. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  stimulus  has  not  been  mis- 
applied, and  that  th9  printed  deeds  of  the  father  have  not  unii^eque^tly 
urged  the  son  to  similar  efforts.  The  two  collections  of  the  Miisa 
Etonenses  would  indeed  prove  this  point,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is 
far  superior  to  its  predecessor,  notwithstanding  the  first  work  re- 
ceived the  corrections  of  some  of  the  contributors  after  they  had  en- 
tered into  life.  To  the  same  cause  we  m^iy  refer  Hardinge « 
later  compositions,  and  the  elegant  selections  from  tlie  classical 
portfolio  o^  the  Hon.  W.  Herbert. .  '  . 

Considering  the  ^  Tentavnna  seriously  in  this  view,  the  reader 
will  only  regret  the  improvident  zeal,  which,  mistaking  the  infancy 
of  an  art  for  its  perfection,  has  forwarded  an  abortive  production. 
When  satire  has  been  keen,  there  is  double  claim  to  energy  in  a 
Palinodia^  and  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Pilians's  haste  (for  to  him, 
as  rector  of  the  High  School,  we  owe  this  collection)  should  have 
so  far  outstripped  his  judgment,  as  to  throw  in  our  way  such  a  pro- 
vocative to  retaliation. 

'  The  Musa  Edincjises,  as  we  have  seen  them  quaintly  stiled,  have 
been  compared  with  the  Mused  Etonenses^  and  they  certainly  have 
one  resemblance — that  of  alliteration. — We  can  discover  no  other 
point  of  analogy. — At  first  we  bethought  ourselves  of  instituting  a 
comparison  between  it>  and  the  Selecta  e  Profafiisy  being  a  sober 
selection  of  approved  Latin  prose;  but  a  few  lines  of  the  Teritamirfa 
disappointed  our  endeavours,  for  while  we  compared  such  a  verse  as 

Hie  tabulatis,  et  domibus  pars  magna  videtur.       [Tent.  p.  I .] 
tvith ,     A  t  inter  homines,  gens  nulla  est  tam  fera,  quae  non  [SeL  S  Prof,  p.  J .] 

in  other  ini$tances  we  discovered,  that,  although  we  could  balance 
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the  prosodia  of  the  two  books  very  fairly,  Selecta  had  the  start  of 
syntax  over  Electa.  We  shall  therefore  compare  Scotch  Latin 
poetry  in  the  sequel,  with  itself,  and  citing  some  earlier  composi- 
tions with  those  of  the  Tentamina,  draw,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  a 
fair  inference  of  the  progress  mad^  in  this  line,  and  the  superiority 
ef  the  last  publication. 

Mr.  Pillans  is,  it  seems,  the  John  Knox  of  poetical  discipline 
in  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh.  We  are  informed  that  he  has  put 
in  practice  hypotheses,  which  to  our  weakness  had  appeared  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  results  of  which  are  very  fairly  ascertained  by  die 
Tentamina.  Were  this  a  mere  publication  of  boys  themselves,  or 
the  foolish  partiality  of  ignorant  and  over  fond  parents,  we  should 
not  have  considered  it  our  province  to  appreciate  its  merits  or  de- 
fects. We  should  have  abandoned  it  to  the  fate  of  similar  produc- 
tions. But  when  a  grave  gentleman  informs  us  of  the  youdi  of  Iiis 
pmctitioners,  (which  might  claim  our  cheerful  acquiescence  in  a  few 
errors,)  and  yet  tells  us  in  the  same  breath,  that  their  compositions 
were  corrected  by  their  tutors,  the  case  is  altered,  and  the  poetical 
qualifications  of  these  ^  seventh-form  boys'  is  fairly  and  naturally 
brought  before  our  tribunal.  Mr.  Pillans  modestly  says  in  hu 
preface, 

^  Non  igitur  ob  hoe  in  publicum  prodeunt,  ut  cum  exquisitioribos 
in  scholis  Anglicis  versibus  confectis  comparentur,  ubi  pueri  a  teneris 
unguibus  usque  ad  deciroum  septimum  annum  in  his  studiis  versantur; 
sed  partim,  ut  experiment!  in  discipline  publica  exitus  cum  civibus 
communicetur ;  partim  ut,  quantum  in  me  est,  delcatur  ista  macula, 
quae  penitus  jam  insedit  atque  inveteravit  in  Scotorum  nomine  :  quod 
ii,  qui  de  scientid  et  pbilosophia  optim^  meruerunt,  literis  humanio- 
ribus  minus  imbuti  sunt,  prceserfim  in  prosodid  quotidie  titubant. 

*  Nee  mihi  injucundum  erit,  hoc  extremo  et  inusitato  honoris  prae- 
mio  aflficere,  atque  ita  ad  majora  accendere,  pueros  ingenuos,  qui  ho- 
nestis  tantum  stimulis  exciti,  et  *  prseter  laudem,  nulUus  avari,'  se  huic 
studio  dediderunt,  et  nulla  parte  disciplinas  tralaticiie  neglectd,  haec 
insuper,  subsecivi  temporis  opera,  elabor^runt. 

'  Mihi  quoque  persuasum  est,  non  .sine  oblectatione  quddam  hocce 
opusculuro  lecturos  esse  illos,  quos  vim  et  naturam  animi  eo  tempore 
intueri  juvat,  quo  dotes  ejus  incrementa  sumere  inceperint ;  et  simul 
observare,  quam  sensim  in  eodem  exercitationis  genere  proficiant.' 

Agreeing,  as  we  do,  with  Mr.  Pillans,  on  the  point  of  Latiu 
verses,  that '  macula  jam  insedit  atque  inveteravit  in  Scotorum  no- 
mine— qui  literis  humanioribus  minus  imbuti  sunt,  et  quotidie  in 
prosodia  titubant,'  we  regret  that  his  present  endeavour  has  been 
more  calculated  to  perpetuate  false  quantities  among  his  countrymen 
than  to  expel  them.  To  those  who  are  accustomed  '  to  trip  daily,' 
the  present  of  a  rotten  staff  is  not  very  acceptable.  But  we  are 
satined  in  some  measure,  that  the  use  of  Latin  versification  is  ac- 
knowledged^ 
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knowledged,  and  the  study  of  it  justified.  ltd  advantages  indeed 
are  manifold ;  nor  are  they  confined  to  the  taste  which  is  inspired, 
the  unbounded  range  of  thought  which  is  superadded  to  the  other 
studies  of  youthful  intellect,  or  the  facility  of  composition  which 
iuch  a  talent  produces.  The  influence  of  this  gift  extends  farther ; 
it  not  only  gives  a  colour  to  our  imaginations,  but  a  propriety  of 
expression  in  our  daily  communications  with  each  other.  Custom 
has  now  made  quantity,  not  less  than  orthoepy,  a  necessary  predi- 
cate of  a  gentleman ;  and  though  courtesy  forbids  us  to  ridicule  the 
blunders  in  long  and  short  vowels,  while  he  converses  with  us,  yet 
politeness  shrinks  from  his  barbarisms.  The  antagonist  of  quantity 
M  as  rare  a  character  in  literary  society,  as  a  Squire  Western,  or  a 
Tonv  Lumpkin. 

Vi^e  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  controverting  a  few  errors 
concerning  the  conduct  of  English  public  schools,  as  applica- 
ble to  the  composition  of  Latin  verse,  which  have  lately  obtained 
circulation  to  their  disparagement ;  but  which  we  can  almost  avow 
ourselves  authorised  to  contradict,  in  as  much  as  concerns  the 
establishments  of  Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  and  Rugby.  By 
this  specification,  we  by  no  means  intend  to  exclude  other  institu- 
tions of  the  same  nature ;  we  have  no  doubt  but  we  might  far 
more  generally  exemplify  our  position :  but  we  speak  only  of  what 
tee  know;  and,  in  the  few  words  we  have  to  offer,  where  the  rule, 
as  a  general  one,  does  not  apply  to  all,  the  exception  will  be  un-« 
derstood  to  be  of  the  slightest  and  most  insignificant  nature.   ^ 

It  has  been  assumed  as  a  fact,  and  conceded  to  us  with  great  li- 
berality, that  our  youths  study  *  all  the  Latin  poets/  that  they  aim 
at  a  close  imitation  of  their  stile,  and  form  their  taiste  on  their  mo- 
del. This  is  not  true ;  and  if  it  were,  the  effect  of  such  crude 
reading,  would  doubtless  be  evident  in  the  writings  of  the  boy. 
Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Terence,  and  occasionally  Juvenal,  are  ge- 
nerally the  stock  books,  to  the  discomfiture  of  all  other  Roman 
bards,  from  Plautus  to  Sidonius  ApoUinaris.  Another  plan,  how- 
ever, is  evidently  acted  upon  at  Edinburgh  ;  for  in  the  Tentamina^ 
we  can  trace  sundry  imitations  of  authors  whom  we  have  not  men- 
tioned ;  for  instance,  that  inimitable  writer  Propria  quse  maribus 
is  decidedly  copied  in  tliese  two  lines, 

Alcides,  Theseus,  Telamon,  cum  Castore  Pollux, 
Atquealii  multi  vellera  flava  petunt.   p.  7. 

Again,  ' 

Obstupuit  Circe  illo  usque  manente  viro, 

is  plainly  a  beautiful  imitation  of  the  delicious  pentameter  of  Ca^ 
tullus, 

Utrumne  os  an  culum  olfacerem  ^milio. 

VOL.  Yiii.  NO.  XVI,  c  c  While 
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While  such  lines  ai 

'  Buccina  rauca  caiiit :  certatiraque  in  priclia  cuncti.' 
«>n9iBting  of  six  feet  and  a  half,  are  evidcut  imitations  of  the  v 
J'olitici.    Commodianus,  perhaps,  was  the  model ;  ihe  three  i 
Verses  of  whose  '  Iitslmctiones'  are  tlius  set  forth, 
Prsrauo  nostra  viam  errantt  <leinonslrati 
Respectumque  bonum,  cum  venerii  steculi  meta, 
jEtenium  tieii,  quod  discreduiit  inscia  corda.  (Mill.  Td.  Ed.  DasJ^ 
Again ;  it  has  been  stated  that  in  i»tr  schools  there  is  such  au 
'  overwhelming  necessity'  for  the  composition  of  verses,  aiich  a 
neglect  of  other  business  in  consequence  of  it,  that,  in  fact,  littla 
else  ia  studied:    that  the  boy  of  taltnt  alone  succeeds;  and  tliut 
the  idle  or  stupid  are,  in  the  school  phrase, '  given  their  exercises.' 
From  tliis  an  inference  has  been  drawn,  that  Latin  versification 
really  Jlends  to  carelessness  in  the  pupil,  and  a  base  connivance  in 
the  instructor :  and  a  remedy  is  proposed,  to  make  verses  a  volun- 
tary exercise,  and  to  leave,  in  short,  this  important  branch  of  edii- 
ipution  to  the  choice  of  the  intjtructed. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  one  copy  of  verses,  and  one  of  lyrics, 
which  (from  sundry  causes  that  eventually  occasion  omission  of 
these  exercises)  may  fairly  be  averaged  at  less  than  three  copies 
a,  fortnight,  are  alone  demanded  in  our  schools.  Tbe  necessar; 
number  of  hnes  is  fixed  very  low,  that,  amon^  those  of  no  poetical 
talent,  all  complaint  of '  overwhelming  necessity'  may  be  obviated. 
Ail,  indeed,  are  compelled  to  write  the  number  enjoined  them; 
biit  boys  of  imagination  and  emulation  vrill  essay  a  double,  treble, 
or  even  quadruple  jiroportion  of  lines. — The  quick  and  the  studi- 
ous arc  foremost  in  the  race,  and  have  their  rewards  assigned  to 
them;  beginners,  and  those  of  moderale  capacity,  are  stimulated 
by  the  precedence  of  ihcir  betters;  and  the  dullest  genius  is  at  lea$t 
employed  in  making  Latin,  and  learning,  even  itivilu  Minerva, 
vomelhing  of  prosody.  Probably  '  these  most  difhcult  exercises,* 
ai  they  are  called,  cost  no  one  student  six  hours  in  the  week.  We 
trust  we  have  shewn,  by  tlie  names  just  produced,  and  which  might 
be  increased  an  Imndrcdfold,  that  this  pursuit  does  not  dnv« 
from  the  mind  (as  has  been  insinuated)  all  other  study  or  compe- 
tition. 

In  what  regards  giving  exercises,  we  fear,  while  human  iinture 
and  its  sins  of  idl<?iTess  and  torpor  exist  in  our  schools,  the  learned 
will  occasionally  be  put  under  contribution  for  the  dull.  It  is  the 
duty,  no  doubt,  of  the  instructor  to  prevent  this ;  it  is  one  of  hii 
most  bonnden  literary  duties  ;  but  accusation  may  err,  and  detection 
be  difficult.  It  were  harsh  then  and  unkind,  to  attribute  to  '  base  con- 
nivance,' \(hat  may  moat  purely  arise  from  patience,  and  a  want  of 
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conviction :  and  when  a  deceit  of  this  nature  is  practised  on  the  mas- 
ter, we  are  convinced  that  bis  apparent  apathy  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten^ 
die  result  of  conscientious  scruple.  Besides>  these  cases  are  not 
the  occurrence  of  every  moment  j  and  where  a  due  degree  of  vigi» 
lance  is  exerted,  they  are  probably  not  ascribable  to  one  pupil  out  of 
tvrenty :  where  they  happen,  the  defaulter  does  not  generally  con-  ' 
fine  his  plagiarisms  to  verses,  but  extends  them  to  his  themes^  and 
even  to  his  translations. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  remedy ;  and  of  all  Utopian  schemes,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  the  most  objectionable.  It  is  one  which  in  modem  cant 
may  be  possibly  stiled  *  liberal,'  inasmuch  as  it  gives  children  a  power 
Cfveio  over  their  instructors.  It  opens  a  door  for  the  grossest  in- 
fringements of  discipline ;  indeed  it  discards  all  idea  of  that  school- 
virtue.  Where  an  exercise  is  not  compulsory,  it  will  shortly  become 
f^soi^e.  Mr.  Pillans's  trial,  hitherto,  is  uot  sufficient  to  contro- 
vert this  assertion.  Moreover,  if  the  master  consults  his  dignhy  and 
comfort,  he  places  in  the  hands  of  his  scholar  a  most  dangerous 
weapon.  Many  of  our  readers  doubtless  remember  the  plaiis  and 
ahifts  to  which  they  formerly  had  recourse  for  the  (Purpose  of  ^  spi* 
ting  their  master.'  By  the  system  that  is  recommended  to  us/  re- 
venge is  made  most  easy ;  and  the  master  inust  ultimately  either 
irisist  on  that  which  was  voluntary j  or  submit  to  tokens  of  discon* 
tent,  which  he  has  the  inclination,  but  not  the  power,  to  control. 
Besides,  in  regard  to  the  progress  which  these  unshackled  studies' 
adre  thus  supposed  to  make,  we  have  an  evident  piroof  in  the  Ten" 
tamina,  how  much  it  has  been  over-rated;  we  highly  approve  of 
the  most  liberal  treatment  to  the  young,  but  are  unwilling  to  ua« 
dermine  the  barriers  6f  salutary  discipline. 

It  is  time  to  advjert  to  the  merits  of  the  Tentamina.  We  shall 
cite  a  whole  poem,  as  a  criterion  by  which  the  rest,  as  wholes^ 
4iiay  be  fairly  appreciated. 

*  Venturis  seel  is  tu,  Libertatis  imago, 

Me  juvet  heroas  concelebrare  tuos  $ 
£t  nivibus  tectos  aeternis  undique  montes> 

£t  pulchros  fiuvios,  csruleosque  lactis. 
Sitque  colonorum  gen  tern  fas  dicere  fortem, 

Servitii  toties  qui  repulere  jugutn. 
Qui  casulas  humiles  babitantes  pace  quietd, 

Duram  vertendo  terram  habuere  cibum. 
At  nunc  atroci  atque  immiti  coride  tyraoous, 

— Qui  nunc  imperium  tendit  ubique  sUum; 
In  quern  Venturis  t'undentur  ab  ohinibus  (ton 

Dirs — non  justd  sub  ditione  tenet. 
Dux  quondam  dominatu  terram  Albertus  habeblit, 

Prsefecto  comiti  qui  sua  jura  dedit. 
Pertic4  at  in  longft  posuit  vilem  ille  gaierutoi 

c  c  2  Qui 
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Qui  veluti  dominus  respiciendus  erat. 
Transit  vir  quidam  Gulielmus  scepe,  galerum 

Hand  venerans;  arcu  clarus  et  arte  fuit. 
Dasnnat  eum  rector  mortis  veljindere  pomum 

In  nati  capite ;  is  mox  dua  tela  parat. 
Pervenit  adque  locum  vir  luce,  hordque  statutd, 

Recte  et  colli neans  fortiter  ille  ferit. 
Teluni  aliud  spectans  sed  zond  rector  in  arctd, 

**  Cur,"  ait,  "  in  zonis  altera  tela  tenes?" 
Cui  Tell  respondit :  "  Statuebam,  saeve  tyraane, 

**  Occiso  nato,  cor  penetrare  tuum." 
Iratus  rector  ponenditm  in  carcere  curat; 

EfTugit  at  subito,  pervenit  adque  suos. 
A  populo  rector  roox  oppugnatur,  et  ilium 

Devincunt ;  ipsvm  TeiljactUoque  necat*  p.  38, 

And  this,  having  been  corrected  by  tlie  master,  is  exhibited  as  a 
specimen  of  the  poetical  talents  of  a  boy  of  13!  In  the  following 
hne  we  suppose  the  sound  is  intended  to  answer  to  the  sense. 

Condit  hiatu  Tellus,  momentoque  fugaci.  p.  ?!• 
as  in  -  . 

Nullo  abituque  invento,  cuncta  repagula  rumpit.  p.  82. 

-  We  had  at  first  determined  to  collect  all  the  errors  against  syn- 
tax and  prosody  contained  in  this  little  volume  ;  but  we  found  the 
task  Herculean.  A  sample  therefore  must  suffice — but  we  would 
first  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  descriptive  and  gnomic 
lines.  The  following  will  be  found  a  beautiful  description  of  a 
storm,  of  the  insufficiency  of  verses  to  save  shepherds,  and  of  a 
returning  calm. 

Fert  validos  (the  storm)  secum  tauros,  tenerasque  capellas, 

Pastorem  servant  carmina  neve  bona. 
At  cum  praeteriit,  nee  possit  laedere  quenquam, 

Fugerunt  liquido  nubila  cuncta  polo. 

Of  jockies,  p.  2. 

Post  subit  a  tergo,  nunc  caeruleumque  relinquit 
Flavus ;  jamque  omnes  praemia  justa  ferunt. 

Of  the  power  of  music,  p.  5. 

Hoc  cecinit  mendax  vates  quod  depnlit  heros 
Victu  a  faedo  homines,  caedibus  atque  feris. 

Of  good  men,  p.  1 1. 

Divinam  ad  vitam  mihi  pervenisse  videntur, 
Non  sibi  qui  vivunt,  ast  homini  atque  Deo. 

Of  the  gratitude  of  a  protected  citizen,  p.  13. 

Si  vincit,  magno  aelernoque  triumphat  honore, 
Et  ^ectus,  grato  pectore,  civis  aroat. 

Of 
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Of  repentance,  p.  21. 

£t  grato  reputant  animo  sua  commoda  cuncta 

Anni  prseteriti,  tristiti4que  mala. 
Et  si  jam  lapso  voluernnt  tempore  abuti, 

Solertes  statuunt  et  magis  esse  boni. 
Conantur  totam  melius  disponere  vitam, 

Turpeque  delectat  corrigere  omne  scelus. 

After  this  aristologia  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  certain  gram- 
matical errors,  which  we  are  surprised  to  detect  walking  abroad 
among  the  ^  hunianioribus  literis  imbuti.' 

P.  15.  Telorum  dirAm.  This  is  licensed  only  in  masculines. 
So  p.  24,  consilium  for  coimliorum.-   . 

Dies  is  twice  made  of  the  feminine  gender  in  the  plural  number 
in  pp.  18,  24,  QVMJam  prateriere  dies  and  inccsT as  dies. 

P.  26.  Barrinus,  an  unauthorised  word,  used  only  by  Sidonius 
Apollinaris ;  jewfo,  p.  28,  still  worse.  P.  80,  colliculusis  of  the 
same  stamp.  P.  23,  Libertas  is  called  gratisslma  Divum  for  Di- 
varum.     P.  38,  collineans  should  properly  be  coUimans, 

tacli  virg4  vix  pocula  plena  bibissent, 

bibissent  is  the  wrong  tense,  and  makes  nonsense  of  the  passage^ 
P.  51,  magicum  nemuSj  for  a  faery  grove,  is  wholly  inadmissible. 
P.  62,  Saturnie,  the  voc.  c.  of  Saturnius.  P.  59,  Halcyonisdies 
does  not  mean  what  it  stands  for.  P.  5^^  occa,  no  such  word, 
and  unsupported  even  by  the  authority  of  Columella  brought  in  its 
favour.  P.  65,  sonarunt  for  sonuerunt.  In  the  same  page  assur* 
git  cum  Phaebus  ab  undis,  for  surgit^  is  incorrect.  P.  66,  surdi 
homines  fiutit  is  ridiculous.  P.  67,  oblimata  is  only  used  by  Sue- 
tonius ;  as  is  abrodo  (p.  68)  by  Pliny. 

^  Inter  tigna  Ducis  regnans  Viilcania  pestis, 

is  a  strange  expression  for  the  admiral's  ship  being  on  fire. 

JEva,  three  or  four  times  repeated,  notwithstanding  the  single 
example  from  Ovid,  is  a  word  pessima  notcc,  P.  101,  Eenegavil  is 
an  av«f  Xeyojutevov  of  the  Tentamina.  P.  108,  Tabida  terras  for 
*  a  corrupt  nation/  is  ludicrous  and  unwarrantable.  All  these  errors 
should  assuredly  have,  received  the  lim(R  labor  of  the  instructor  and 
editor. 

Again,  ac  is  made  to  stand  before  a  vowel  in  verse,  as  we  shall 
presently  see;  and  such  ablative  cases  are  admitted  as /7zewrfflce,/e//cc', 
atroce,  inerte. 

In  prosodia  the  errors  are  still  more  abundant.  To  mention  no- 
thing at  present  of  the  downright  false  quantities,  the  sliort  vowel 
before  5  and  a  consonant  is  constantly  occurring. 

P.  3,  Sicca  stetit ;  7,  semine  sparso;  8,  Cokhida  spectant ;  10, 

fiumina  stricta ;  and  twenty-six  other  instances,  we  collected,  merely 

bom  running  the  eye  over  the  pages.   Mr.  Pillans  did  not  learn  this 

c  c  3-  slovenliness 
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dovenlinesft  from  Dr.  Goodall,  to  wbom  be  has  dedicated  his  vo- 
lume: n6r  to  bis  example  does  he  owe  celebrat,  penetrat,  with  long 
penultiinas.  This  usage,  and  short  o^s,  as  sicco  comas,  dico  milii,  Ic- 
gendofruif  &c.  are  scarcely  allowable. 

Monosyllables,  again  are  elided  witfaont  end  before  vowels^  in  the 
most  barbarous  ^nd  unrhythmical  manner.  Poor  qui,  with  his 
family,  is  a  constant  sufferer,  as  e,  g.  in  p.  64. 

Interiit  pompeius,  cui  est  extracta  columtm. 

We  now  come  to  the  direct  false  quantities. — When  Dr.  Hun- 
ter printed  his  edition  of  Vii^,  the  sheets  were  hung  up  in  the  .Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  a  prsemium  was  offered  to  any  detector  of 
W)  error  in  tbe  press-work.  A  similar  diallenge  has  been  thrown 
out  on  the  present  occasion,  when  it  has  been  questioned  '  if  the 
jealousy  of  English  criticism  wiU  be  able  to  detect  half  a  dozen 
^Ise  quiantities  in  the  whole  collection.'     We  take  up  the  glove. 

1.  Herois  ausi  magnum;  quis  crederet  unquam. 

Apropos  of  heroes. — A  Dr.  Thornton  has  just  published  the  Buco- 
lics of  Virgil,  with  marks  above  the  words,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  prosody.     He  thus  scans  and  marks, 

.>  : .   I)elect9S  hWaSy  eru^t  ^tlatn  altera  bella, 

(und 

Permlxtos  Ji^^6as  <Bi  ipsS  videbittir  lUis, 

remarking  that  et,^  i»  here  long,  contrary  (q  rule.-r-[5u;AooZrirT 
S^l,  p.  95.] 

2.  iBsonides  auda?^  est  captns  amore  M<td€a^ 

3.  Carbone  ardente^  fusticulisque  datur. 

4.  Buccin^  rauc^  canit :  cirtUtimqi^e  in  praelia  cuncti* 

5.  Effician)  qviod  pot^rcad  fas  et  jura  tuendum. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  idea  ho\Y  Mr.  Pillans  scanned  this  line. 

6.  Percussus  subut  iterum,  dein  terni  dehiscit. 

In  such  short  copies  of  verses  a  csesura  cannot  be  warranted. 

7.  Afferat,  O  BrttoneSy  raemori  persolvite  grates. 

8.  Dumque  pa  |  rat  cae|nam  uxor|  circum  osjcula  na|til 
9«  Strata  jacent,  sterilique  cruor  prbfusus  arend. 

10.  Et  faina  frueris  nunc  darfi  sl^mperque  frueris. 
H.  and  12.  Ripas  refugit  tf^Ai/t^fl*. 

Two  false  quantities  in  one  line,  and  a  syllable  short.  There  is  no 
authority  for  reading  assiietas  in  lyrics. 

13.  SpIendorem,et  radiis  ut  micat  omnc(fytm» 
li.  Gaudia     .     sed  si mul  ^c  Apollo. 

15,  ■'  doctaeque  minantur 
Palladis  in  ccelum  domUs — et  penetralia  sacra. 

16.  Sedulo  agricolae  gaudent,  pucri  atque  pucUa. 

\7,Es 
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17.  Es  long  before  a  vowel — 18.  longi  (the  adverb)  made  a 
trochee — with  several  others  of  the  same^  nature. 

Yet  notwitlistanding  these  slips  in  nietre,  there  has  been  an  evi- 
dent alteration  for  the  better  in  Caledonian  Latin  poetry  within 
these  few  years.  It  is  our  duty  and  desire  to  give  praise  where 
praise  is  due. 

The  Scotch  poet  Graeme  was  sent  to  Lanark  school  in  1763; 
and  there,  says  his  biographer,  '  his  proficiency  in  classical  learn- 
ing was  so  remarkable,  that  it  excited  the  emulation  of  the  elder 
hoys,  of  forward  and  active,  but  of  superficial  talents.' 

*  His  Latin  versions  in  particular  were  the  admiration  aad  boast  of 
Mr.  Thomson,  who  had  the  penetration  to  discover,  in  the  sallies  of 
youthful  fancy,  marks  of  uncommon  genius.— -Though  the  discipline  of 
Lanark  School,  like  that  of  the  other  schools  in  Great  Britain,  did  npt 
require  him  to  perform  exercises  in  Latin  verse^  yet  he  attempted  this 
mode  of  composition,  as  soon  as  he  was  sufliciently  masttr  of  the  ancient 
prosody,  and  continued  from  time  to  time  to  write  Latin  verses^  which 
he  found  of  the  greatest  advantage,  in  giving  him  a  ready  command  of 
Latin  phraseology. 

*  He  soon  acquired  a  facility  in  the  composition  of  Latin  poetry, 
and  the  following  fragment  of  a  Sdpphic  ode,  describing  the  occupations 
and  pastimes  of  the  scholars  in  the  hours  allotted  for  play,  Descriptio 
Sehoke  Lanarcensis,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  correct  and  manly 
performance  for  a  boy  of  fifteen. 

'  Ptieri  agrestes  irridendum  pecus 
Pannis  obsiti,  circa  focum  premunt 
Kugas  narrantes,  cseteros  sed  fugaot  , 

Kixa^  minaccs, 
Seorsim  scamni^  inimici  sono 
S^dunt,  netate  catiores  quidam 
Lusumque  vitant,  caeteros  spernentes 

FroQte  obduct^. 
Ad  generosum  scribit  hie  amicum. 
Legit  ac  alter  ceiehrem  poetam, 
Kite  scalpello  resecat  sed  sordes 

Tertius  ungues. 
Quidam  quercetis  trabibus  dependunt, 
^ominaque  scalp unt  Daedale&  manu 
Quidam,  dum  alii  (puerilis  turma) 

Turhine  ludunt.' 

Now,  with  all  deference  to  Dr.  Anderson,  the  biographer,  w« 
diink  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  this  the  infancy  of  Scotch  Sapphic 
poetry,  while  we  are  fully  ready  to  allow  that  it  is  a  ^  very  correct 
performance.' 

When  the  ode  was  more  matured  in  the  North,  up  rose  one  Dr. 
Chapman,  LL.D.  who  wrote  for  the  Buchanan  prize.  As  his 
was  but  a  fugitive  piece,  our  minds  only  retain  a  morsel^  but  that 

« C4  in 
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is  a  precious  one,  in  which  the  poet  immortalizes  King  George, 
Lord  Melville,  and  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley. 

*  Oeorgip,  Melevillio,  Veleslo 

Mitibus,  atque 
Fortibus.'—    . 

To  him  succeed  the  Tentamina,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  shew  a  surprising  degree  of  improvement. 

*  Rege  Saturno  patre,  quisque  vixit 
Sorte  contentus,  sine  legis  usu, 
Et  fidem  et  rectum  populi  colebant 

Judice  uullo. 
Torserat  nondiim.  catapulta  tela, 
.   Nee  fuit  cassis,  clypeusve  fulg^ns, 
'l^ec  ferus  dure  faber  arte  saevum 

Duxerat  ensem. 
Nunc  at  immitis  ciet  atra  bella 
Qrbe  Mars  to  to,  resonantque  passin>| 
Ferreo  regno  Jovis,  ^xecrata 

Matribus  arma.  . 
.  Mille  circumdant  hominem  peric'la, 
Quern  juvat  cornu,  lituique  clangor^ 
Aique  flagranti  medios  per  hostes 
*  ..    .  Rumpere  pugn^.'    , 

We  must  now  bid  adieu  to  the  Electa  Tentamina^  or  ^Choicf 
Specimens,' — we  beg  pardon,  to  the  Musa  Edinenses — and  we 
cannot  do  it  better  than  in  the  words  of  Buchanan, 

Ite  igitMT  musa  sterilesy  aliumque  ministrun^  • 
Quaerite — nos  alio  fors,  animusque  vocat. 


Akt.VIII.  Journal  of  d  Residence  in  India,    By  Maria  Gn^- 
ham.     Constable,  Edinburgh.    4to.  pp.  212.     1812. 

'  nPHE  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India,*  by  a  young  lady  who, 
-^  probably,  went  thither,  like  most  young  ladies,  to  procure  a 
husband  instead  of  information,  is  a  literary  curiosity  which  we 
are  not  disposed  to  overlook.  Qur  fair  author  very  justly  ob- 
serves, '  that  almost  all  the  modern  publications  on  India  are  en- 
tirely occupied  with  its  political  and  military  history,  details  and 
suggestions  upon  its  trade  and  commercial  resources^  and  occa« 
sionally  with  discussions  upon  the  more  recondite  parts  of  its  lite* 
rary  or  mythological  antiquities.*  We  have  governor-generals'  let- 
ters of  many  hundred  sections  on  trade  and  finance;  we  have 
the  evidence  and  reports  of  committees,  on  affairs  civil,  military, 
Knd  comniercial^  of  as  many  thousand  pages ;  we  have  Mr.  Cole- 

brooke's 
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brooke's  reasonings,  and  Captain  Wilford's  reveries,  on  the  Vedas  and 
-Ptiranas,  on  sacred  Brahmins  and  sacred  islands,  in  every  volume 
of  the  Asiatic  transactions ;  aiid  ^ve  have  abundance  of  learned 
disquisitions  and  useless  conjectures  on  the  priority  of  the  Sanscrit 
Und  the  Pracrit  over  the  Pahlavi  languages ;  but  we  have  no  popular 
9nd' comprehensive  view  of  the  manners,  customs,  condition,  and 
re^l  st£|te  of  society  among  tlie  great  mass  of  the  people,  nor  in^ 
deed  of  'the  English  and  other  foreign  residents  in  the  country.  It 
Was  on  this  ground  that  Miss  Qraham  thought,  and  we  agree  with 
her,  that  there  might  still  be  room  for  a  work  which  should  bring 
forward '  much  of  what  strikes  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  an  obser- 
vant stranger ;'  which  should  ^  perform  the  same  humble  but  use- 
ful office,  as  to  India,  which  tolerably  well  written  books  of  travels 
bavedone,  as  to  most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world/  (Pref. 

With  these,  and  with  no  higher  pretensions.  Miss  Graham  offers 
}ier  pages  to  the  public.  That  they  were  '  really  and  truly'  writ- 
ten, nearly  as  they  now  appear,  *  for  the  amusement  of  an  intimate 
friend,'  we  are  ready  to  believe,  and  think  not  the  worse  of  them 
on  that  account.  Her  descriptions  of  the  various  natives  and  of 
the  country,  as  far  as  she  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them^ 
^e  correct,  and  the  numerous  and  well  executed  prints,  en- 
graved from  drawings  taken  by  herself,  carry  with  them  internal 
evidence  of  their  authenticity  and  accuracy :  and  if  her  account 
of  the  morsd  character  of  the  natives  be  rather  more  unfavourable 
than  thj^t  they  have  generally  obtained, — if  she  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  *  any  of  those  combinations  of  innocence, 
benevolence,  and  voluptuous  simplicity,  with  Mhich  the  imagina- 
tions of  some  ingenious  authors  have  peopled  the  cottages  of  the 
Hindoos,'  we  must,  with  her,  be  content  to  ascribe  the  diflFerencc 
to  her  observations  being  confined  immediately  to  the  coast, — we 
might  add,  to  the  very  worst  parts  of  the  coast. 

It  is  our  intention  to  accompany  Miss  Graham  to  the  three  pre- 
sidencies, and  to  let  her  tell  her  own  story  in  her  own  words,  as  far 
as  a  few  pages  will  admit  of  it ;  this  being,  in  our  opinion,  the  best 
mode  of  conveying  to  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  book,  and 
certahily  the  best  adapted  for  doing  that  justice  to  the  author  to 
which  she  is  entitled. 

On  landing  on  the  bunder,  or  pier  of  Bombay,  palankim,  or 
little  carriages  without  wl^eels,  with  hamauls  or  bearers,  chiefly 
from  the  Mahratta  country,  of  the  coombee,  or  agricultural  caste, 
were  ready  to  receive  the  passengers.  These  bearers,  *  for  the 
most  part,  wear  nothing  but  a  turban,  and  a  cloth  wrapped  round 
the  loins,  a  degree  of  nakedness  which  does  not  shock  one,  owing 
to  the  dark  colour  of  the  skin,  which,  as  it  is  unusual  to  European 
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I  ejes,  has  the  effect  of  dress.'     Parther  on,  ihe  eiiplanade  presei 
I, a  gay  aud  iiileresting  scene,  of  kuolies  employed  in  washing  at     _ 
\  pumeroLis  taiiki  or  \vells — of  groups  of  iiiisD  and   wotntii  busily 
V  ^fuiployed  in  beating  the  linen   on   the   broad  stones  of  their  mar- 
I  «ius — of  tlie  better  sort  of  Hindoo  ^v*olr)en  diuwing  and  carr}- 
Tjpg  water — whose  picturesque  dfCM,  coosiiitiug  only  of  llie  sAa- 
\,^ie,  a   ioug    piece   of  colourad  silk   or    cotton,    wrapped    rouud 
\  t^e  waist  in  foim  of  a  petticoat,  leaves  pajt  of  one   k'g  bare, 
\  foveriiig  the  otlier  to  the  ancle  uilb  its  long  and  graceful  fold^; 
y  while    the  other  end  crusses  the  breast  and  is  soinetimes  tlirowii 
I  over   the  head  as    a  veil— of    tlie    Mussulman  and  Paiset   wo- 
t  .men,  in  nearly  the  same  dress,  with  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  loose 
1  trowsers.    '  It  is  common  to  see  both  the  men  and  women  adorned 
I  with  massy  rings,  and  chains  of  gold  aud  silver  round  their  necks, 
[  irms,  waists,  and  legs,  and  the  tnes  and  lingers  decked  with  tin* 
E  filagree  rings,  while  tlie  ears  and  nose  are  hung  with  pearls  or 
'  precious  stones.'     Miss  Graham's  conjecture  is,  probably,  theriglil 
1   one,  that  the  insecurity  of  property,  when  the  people  were  daily 
[.exposed  to  the  ravages  of  barbarous  armies,  gave  rise  to  this  accn- 
tnulation  of  personal  ornaments,   which,  from  their  little  vreight, 
could  thus  be  easily  conveyed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  plunderers. 
Tiie  black  town  of  Bombay  is  built  in  tl:e  midst  of  a  cocoa-nut 
.  'Wood,  and  is  said  to  .contain  200,000  uihabllants,  of  which  ei^hl 
tboiisand  are  Parsces,  about   tlie  same   number  Mussulmans, 
three  or  four  thousand  Jews,  and  the  remainder  Portugiieze  and 
Jliudoos.    The  sticets,  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
with  l)ullock  hackrays,  or '  native  carriages,'  with  coaches  of  tliB 
jich  inhabitants,  drawn  by  horses  that  are  '  more  remarkable  for 
beauty  and   SMiftness  than  for  sirength,'  present  a  gay  and  bust- 
ling scene.     The  houses  of  the  rich  are  surrounded  by  virandas, 
,  paintedwithflowersandleaves,  uf  a  grcunor  red  colour;  while  the 
walls  of  those  of  the  Hindoos  are  covered  widi  mythological  repi«> 
Beutations.  'I  hey  are,  conunouly,  very  extensive,  ihree  or  four  gene- 
rations continuing  to  live  together  under  the  same  roof.  'Ite  lower 
classes  inhabit  huts  of  clay,  roofed  with  mattiug  made  from  the  leaves 
of  tlie  palmyra  :  each,  however,  luu  its  small  garden,  containing  a 
few  herbs,  a  plantain,  and  a  cocoa-nut  tree.     Ttie  various  uses  to 
which  the  cocoa-nut  tree  is  applied  by  the  native  Indians,  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food,  drink,  clothing,  cordage,  hoiise-carpeutryj  &c.  are  loo 
well  known  to  require  a  particular  description.     Rice  and  tlic  fruit 
'    of  this  tree  are  the  tiue  riches  of  the  great  mass  of  people  who 
»  inhabit  Hindostan:  dressed  with  the  messala,  or  curry  stuff,  tliey 
'    furnish  their  daily  meab.     '  Less  titan  an   English  half|)e»ny  pro- 
'  cures  enough  of  turmeric,  spice,  salt,  aud   -t/iec,  to  season  tlie 
whole  of  the  rice  eaten  in  a  day  by  a  laborer,  lu>  «ifc,  and  fivn 
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or  BIX  cliiidren ;  the  vegelables  and  acids  which  ha  requires  art 
found  in  every  hedge.' 

Miss  Graham  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  at  Torala,  about  three  niilu*  fruni  the 
town  of  Bombay :  Sir  James  had  '  the  bestlibrary  that  ever  doubled 
the  Cape,'  and  '  the  most  agreeable  residence'  in  the  whole  district ; 
subject  to  fewother  inconveniences  besides  the  stealing  of  poultry  and 
kids  by  the  half-starved  hyenas,  and  the  barking  at  midnight  of  iiiuu- 
mernble  jackalls.  The  garden  is  described  as  delightful — It  would 
be,  it  seems, '  a  little  paradise,'  were  it  not  for  the  snakes  which  in- 
fest it. — '  SnakeSj  from  the  enormous  rock-snake,  who  first  breaka 
the.  bones  of  his  prey,  by  coiling  round  it,  and  then  swallows  it 
whole,  to  the  smallest  of  the  venemous  tribe,  glide  about  in  eveij 
direction.  Here  the  cobra  capella,  whose  bite  is,  in  almost  every 
instance,  mortal,  lifts  his  graceful  folds  and  spreads  liis  large  many- 
coloured  crests;  here,  too,  lurks  the  small  bright  speckled  cobra 
manilla,  whose  fangs  convey  instant  death.' 

Miss  Graham  appears  to  have  made  good  use  of  uhat  are  al- 
tnost  useless  in  India, — her  legs.  She  walks  to  Mazagong,  '  % 
dirty  Portugueze  village,  putting  in  its  claim  to  Christianity  chiefly 
from  the  immense  number  of  pigs  kept  there  !'  still  she  tlunks  it 
interesting  to  sentimentalists  as  the  place  from  which  Sterne's 
Eliza  eloped :  it  has  two  Romish  churches  and  a  dock  for  small 
v^Bs^ta ;  it  ii  celtibrat^  for  producing  the  best  uiaugacs  in  India, 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  were  conveyed  to  Delhi  for  die 
use  of  the  royal  table.  She  visits  Sion  fort,  nine  miles  from  the 
fort  of  Bombay.  It  was  commanded  by  General  Macpherson, 
a  liigblander,  who  was  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  '  on  the  losing 
side ;'  and  so  strong  was  his  recollection  of  that  event,  that  no  en- 
treaties could  prevail  on  him  to  go  on  board  the  Culloden 
war,  when  in  Bombay  harbour — '  he  always  shook  his  head,  and 
said  he  had  had  enough  of  Culloden.' 

From  Sion  she  went  to  Mahaim ;  saw  several  ruinous  Portu- 
gueze churches,  Mussuhnan  tombs,  and  Hindoo  temples;  with 
large  tanks,  surrounded  by  trees,  where  people  bathe  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  *  all  ages  and  sexes  together ;  but  they  ^\■eul■  as  much 
cloUiing  in  the  water  as  out  of  it.'  Here,  too,  is  a  college  of  Ca- 
tholic priests,  \^'ho  learn  at  Goa  to  speak  barbarous  LJttin,  and 
whose  business  is  that  of  baptizing  the  children  of  Hindoo 
women,  to  each  of  whom  is  given  a  small  premium  ^  but  Christi- 
anity, it  seems,  ends  with  their  initiation. 

The  next  place  she  visited  was  Malabar  point,  formerly  a  spot 
of  singular  sanctity.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill  are  a  nmliitude  of 
ten)ples,  and  a  few  houses  of  Biahmins,  whose  inhabitants  seem 
to  gain  tbeir  livelihood  by  begging.     A  ruined  temple  exhibit!  the 
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remain^  of  a  fine  specimen  of  Hindoo  architecture,  every  stone 
of  it  being  curiously  carVed  with  groups  of  human  figures,  ani- 
mals, and  other  ornaments.  Multitudes  of  pilgrims  annually  visit 
this  holy  place;  many  for  the  sole  purpose  oi*  squeezing  themselves 
through  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  rock,  apparently*  not  wide  enough 
for  the  body  of  a  child,  as  a  sure  way  of  squeezing  out  their 
suis.  Not  far  from  the  ruins  is  a  beautiful  village,  entirely  in- 
habited by  Brahmins,  and  crowded  M'ith  temples  more  numerous 
than  the  houses,  llie  Brahmins  of  this  place  speak  and  write 
English.  '  The  young  men  are  mostly  parvoes  or  writers,  and  are 
employed  in  the  public  offices  and  mercl^ant's  counting  bouses, 
while  the  elders  devote  themselves  to  their  sacerdotal  duties,  and 
the  study  of  the  Vedas.'  Miss  Graham  seems  to  have  no  great  opi- 
nion either  of  the  learning  or  virtue  of  the  Brahmins.  *  1  saw,'  she 
says,  *  at  Momba  Devee's  temple  some  soi-disant  holy  men ;  they 
were  young,  and  remarkably  fat,  sprinkled  over  with  ashes,  and  their 
hair  was  matted  and  filthy.  I  believe  they  had  no  clothing.  My 
expectations  of  Hindoo  innocence  and  virtue  are  fast  giving  way, 
and  I  fear  that,  even  among  the  Parialis,  I  shall  not  find  any  thuig 
like  St.  Pierre's  Chaumi^re  Jhidienne.'  We  should  be  much  sur^- 
prized  if  she  had. 

She  next  visits  the  fort  of  Bombay,  ^  which  is  said  to  be  too 
large  to  be  defended,'  and  ^  no  part  of  it  is  bomb-proof;'  it  is 
dirty,  hot,  and  disagreeably  ;  and  some  of  it  in  ruins.  She  visits 
ulso  the  dock-yards,  and  the  ^  new  dock,  complete  and  exceUent 
of  its  kind.'  She  examines  the  harbour,  *  filled  with  vessels 
from  all  nations,  and  of  all  shapes,'  but  finds  those  of  the  Arabs 
the  largest  and  finest.  They  bring  hither  horses,  pearls,  cofiee, 
gums,  honey,  and  ghee,  or  clarified  butter,  in  leathern  jars ;  dried 
fruits,  ittur  of  roses,  tobacco,  ix)se  water,  Schiraz  wme,  books, 
worked  slippers,  and  silk  shawls.  Wheat,  rice,  cattle,  and  cotton, 
are  brought  from  Guzzerat ;  cocoa-nuts  for  oil,  and  coir  for  cordr 
age,  are  furnished  by  the  Laccadive  and  Maldive  islands ;  and  the 
forests  of  Malabar  supply  Bombay  with  timber,  drugs,  and  guma^ 
particularly  dammary  with  answers  all  the  purposes  of  pitch.  A 
variety  of  British  and  Chinese  manufactures  are  carried  away  by 
them  in  return. 

There  is  an  English  church  in  the  fort  of  Bombay,  but  It  is  neill-'Or 
well  served  nor  well  attended :  there  are  plenty  of  Portugueze  and 
Armenian  churches,  three  or  four  synagogues,  and  mosques  and  tem^ 
pies  innumerable ;  none  of  these  have  any  want  of  devotees.  la 
one  of  them  is  a  trimnrti,  or  three-formed  god, — a  colossal  bust 
with  three  heads  joined  together ;  in  the  centre  that  of  Brahma 
the  creator,  on  the  right  that  of  Siva  the  destroyer,  and  on  the  Icfi 
that  of  Vishnu  the  preserver.     '  Ofterings  of  rice,  fruit,  milk,  and 
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flowers,  are  daily  made  to  these  deities ;  and  they  are  constantly 
sprinkled  with  water.  The  priests  are  of  an  olive  complexion, 
being  very  little  exposed  to  the  sun ;  their  dress  consists  of  a  linen 
scarf  wrapped  round  the  loins,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  ancles, 
the  folds  of  which  fall  very  gracefully ;  their  heads  are  shaved,  ex- 
cepting the  crown,  where  a  small  lock  of  hair  is  left ;  and  over  the 
shoulder  hangs  the  Brahminical  thread  or  zenaar,* 

Miss  Graham  makes  an  acquaintance  with  a  Mahometan  Cazt/,' 
Sbahab  o'dlen  Mahary,  who  shews  her  all  the  mosques,  and  the 
schools  attached  to  each,  at  which  Arabic  is  taught  by  alphabets 
and  by  sentences  painted  on  wood,  the  eldet*  boys  teaching  the 
younger  ones.  He  allowed  her,  with  her  sister,  to  visit  a  greater 
curiosity,  which  was  his  harem ;  the  description  of  it  is  amusing. 

*  Til  the  lower  part  of  his  house  we  saw  a  number  of  Mussulmans 
sitting  cross-legged,  with  cushions  at  their  backs,  in  the  different  apart- 
ments, perfectly  idle,  and  rarely  even  speaking,  and  seeming  hardly  able 
to  exert  themselves  so  far  as  to  put  the  betel  into  their  mouths;  we  as- 
cended to  the  women's  apartment  by  a  ladder,  which  is  removed  when 
not  in  immediate  use,  to  prevent  the  ladies  from  escaping,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Cazy'g  wife's  mother,  a  fine  old  woman  dressed  in  white, 
and  without  any  ornaments,  as  becomes  a  widow.  Shahab  o'dien's 
mother  and  the  rest  of  his  fathers  widows  were  first  presented,  then 
Fatima  his  wife,  to  \Vhom  our  visit  was  paid,  and  afterwards  his  sisters^ 

.  some  of  them  fine  lively  young  women.    The  apartment  in  which  we 
were  received  was  about  twenty  feet  square  and  rather  low ;  round  it 

'  were  smaller  rooms,  most  of  them  crowded  with  small  beds  with  white 
muslin  curtains.  'These  were  not  particularly  clean,  and  the  whole 
suit  seemed  close  and  disagreeable.  Most  of  the  women  were  becom- 
'  ingly  dressed.  Fatiroa's  arms,  legs,  and  neck,  were  covered  with  rings 
and  chains;  her  fingers  and  toes  were  loaded  with  rings  ;  her  head  was. 
surrounded  with  a  fillet  of  pearls,  some  strings  of  which  crossed  it  se- 
veral ways  and  confined  the  hair  which  was  knotted  up  behind.  On 
her  forehead  hung  a  cluster  of  coloured  stones,  from  which  depended 
a  large  pearl,  and  round  her  face  small  strings  of  pearls  hung  at  equal 
distances.  Her  ear-rings  were  very  beautiful ;  but  I  do  not  like  the 
custom  of  boring  the  hem  of  the  ear,  and  studding  it  all  round  with 
Joys,  (jewels;)  nor  could  even  Fatima's  beautiful  face  reconcile  me  to 
the  nose-jewel.  Her  large  black  eyes,  the  cheshme  ahoo  of  the  eastern 
poets,  were  rendered  more  striking  by  the  black  streaks  with  which 
tbey  were  adorned  and  lengthened  out  at  the  comers ;  and  the  palms 
of  her  hands,  the  soles  of  her  feet,  and  her  nails,  were  stained  with 
hinna^  a  plant  the  juice  of  whose  seeds  is  of  a  red  colour. 
-  *  Fatima's  manner  is  gentle,  modest,  and  indolent ;  before  h^r  hus- 
band she  neither  lifts  her  eyes  nor  speaks,  and  hardly  moves  without 
permission  from  the  elder  ladies  of  the  harem.  Prepared  as  I  was  to 
expect  very  little  from  Mussulman  ladies,  I  could  not  help  being 
shocked  to  see  them  so  totally  void  of  cultivation  as  I  found  them. 
They  mutter  their  prayers,  and  some  of  them  read  the  Koran,  but  not 
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thousand  understands  it.  Slil!  fewer  can  read  llieir  own  lan- 
guage, or  write  at  all,  and  the  only  work  they  do  is  a  little  embroidery. 
They  thread  beads,  plait  coloured  threads,  sleep,  quarrel,  make  pastry, 
ftiid  chew  betel  in  the  same  daily  round  ;  and  it  is  only  at  a  death,  a 
birth,  or  a  innrriage,  that  the  monotony  of  their  lives  is  ever  intcr- 
lupted.'  pp.  17,  IS. 

Tlie  manners  of  our  couotryiDen  in  Bombay  are  not  drawn  in 
the  most  flattering  colours.  At  a  dinner  given  to  Miss  Graham  by 
the  governor  ahnost  all  the  settlers  were  invited  lo  meet  her. 
Iliere  were  at  least  three  men  for  every  woman  among  the  liflj 
that  sat  down  to  table  about  8  o'clock.  '  I  found,'  says  our  tra- 
veller, *  our  fair  companions,  like  the  ladies  of  all  the  country 
towns  I  know,  under-bred  and  over-dreEsed  ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two,  very  ignorant  and  very  grfmiire.'  The  gen- 
tlemen were  of  a  higher  caste  than  the  Indies,  and  the  mcrchaiiti 
far  more  rational  companions  than  the  civil  servants, '  who  are  so 
taken  up  with  their  own  imaginary  importance  that  they  disdain  to 
team  and  have  nothing  to  teach.'  The  military  were  £omewhat 
better,  but  few  even  of  these  were  passable;  all  their  dinner-pai- 
ties  are  described  as  most  dull  and  uncomfortable.  '  The  ladies 
are  handed  to  table,  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  precedency, 
by  a  gendeman  of  a  rank  corresponding  to  their  own/  The  dif- 
ferent couples,  thus  paired  off,  invuriably  sit  together,  amuse  them- 
selves with  remarks  on  the  company,  as  satirical  as  their  nit  will 
.ttllow,  '  and  woe  be  to  the  stranger!  wliose  ears  are  certain  of  be- 
Ug  regaled  with  the  catalogue  of  his  supposed  imperfections  and 
misfortunes,  and  who  has  the  chance  of  learning  more  of  his  own 
history  than  in  alt  probability  he  ever  knew  before.'  No  general 
conversation  is  carried  on  at  table;  and,  after  dinner,  the  ladies 
amuse  themselves  with  scandnl,  intngues,  jewels,  lace,  and  the 
'latest  fashions ;  and  in  making  and  breaking  matches  for  tlie  newly 
arrived  young  women.  Each  guest  brings  with  him  one,  two,  or 
three  Parsee  or  Mussulman  servants,  '  dark,  long  bearded,  and 
turbaaed  gentleuieu,'  who  stand  so  close  behind  the  chairs  of  their 
^  respective  masters,  as  to  make  no  trifling  addition  to  the  heat  of  the 
RpartmenI :  wei  e  it  not,  indeed,  for  the  swinging  punka  over  the 
tfible,  which  agitates  and  freshens  the  air,  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
■ibte  '  to  sit  out  the  melancholy  ceremony  of  an  Indian  dinner:' 
and,  to  conclude,  '  on  leaving  the  eating  room,  one  generally  sees 
or  hears,  in  some  place  near  the  door,  the  cleaning  uf  dishes  and 
the  squabbling  of  cooks.  If  they  are  within  sight,  one  perceives  a 
I  couple  of  dirty  Povtugueze  (black  men  who  eat  pork  and  wear 
'  breeches)  directing  the  opetutions  of  half  a  dozen  still  dirtier  Pa- 
^  rialis,  who  are  scraping  diahcs  iiud  plaKs  «iith  their  hauda,  i 
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Iken,  with  the  same  tin washen  paiiv»,  putting  aside  the  aext  da/j 
t^n  for  their  master's  table/     Such  is  a  Bombay  feast. 

The  only  female  servants  in  an  European  house  are  Portugueses^ 
who  act  as  ladies'  maids.  Hamauls  are  kept  for  palankitt-bearers^ 
and  others  of  the  same  class  to  make  the  beds,  sweep  the  rooms^ 
clean  the  furniture^  and  fetch  water;  hallaleors  or  chandelas,  the 
most  wretched  of  the  pariahs,  perform  the  meaner  offices ;  ma^ 
$alg€€s  cl€iau  the  lamps^  light  the  candles,  and  carry  torches  hj 
mffxt ;  koolzs  carry  out  parcels ;  and  derdjesy  or  taylors,  wlio  are 
geserally  Brahmins,  and  wear  muslin  gowns  and  red  turbans  bor- 
dered with  gold,  *  work  and  cut  out  beautifully,  making  as  muck 
use  of  their  toes  as  of  their  fingers  in  the  latter  operation.' 

*  It  reminds  one*  (says  Miss  Graham)  *  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments, to  go  through  the  Bazar  of  an  evening.  The  whole  front* 
of  the  shops  are  taken  down  and  converted  into  benches,  on  which  the 

foods  are  disposed,  and  each  shop  is  lighted  with  at  least  two  lainps. 
lere  you  see  grain  of  every  description  heaped  up  in  earthen  jars ;. 
there,  sweetmeats  of  all  sorts  and  shapes,  disposed  in  piles  on  benches, 
or  hung  in  festoons  about  the  tpp  and  sides  of  the  shop,  which  is  com- 
monly lined  with  chintz  or  dyed  cotton. «  Farther  on,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage ;  then  you  come  to  the  pamg^ 
or  betel  leaf,  nut  and  chunam,  ready  for  chewing,  or  the  separate  ma- 
terials; beyond  are  shops  for  peifumes,  linens,  oils,  toys,  brass,  and 
earthen  ware,  all  set  out  in  order,  and  the  owner  sitting  bolt  upright  in 
the  middle  of  his  sweetmeats  or  grain,  waiting  for  custom.  The  shop 
€if  the  schr4^Sf  or  bankers,  are  numerous  in  the  bazar*;  you  see  the 
master  sitting  in  the  middle  of  his  money  table,  surrounded  by  piles  of 
copper  and  silver  money,  with  scales  for  weighing  the  rupees  and  other 
coins  presented  for  change.  But  it  is  the  barber'^  shop  that  is  always. 
most  crowded,  being,  particularly  at  night,  the  great  resort  for  gossip 
aiid  news  ;  the  barbers  themselves  seem  to  enjoy  a  prescriptive  right  to 
be  lively,  witty,  and  good  story-tellers.  I  have  seen  some  excellent 
btiflbons  among  them ;  and  a  slap  given  to  a  bald  new-shaven  pate,  in 
the  proper  part  of  a  story,  has  set  half  the  bazar  in  a  roar.  The  bai^ 
bers  keep  every  body's  holiday,  Hindoos^  Jews,  Mussulmans,  Anne- 
nians,  Portugueze,  and  lilnglish,  and  reap  a  good  harvest  at  each  by 
theit  comic  way  of  begging/  (pp.  33,  34.) 

We  pass  over  Miss  Oraham's  account  of  the  Guehres  or  Parsees; 
though  ahe  may  have  obtained  soine  information  res|)ecting  them 
from  the  Dmtoor,  or  chief  priest  of  that  sect  at  Bombay ;  having 
much  better,  and  more  circumstantial  details  concerning  them  in' 
the  Zendavcsta  of  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  and  in  the  Tableau  His- 
torique  of  the  Chevalier  D'Ohsson.  For  .the  same  reason  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  several  curious  papers  by  Mr.  Colebrooke 
in  tbe  Asiatic  Transactions,  lather  than  detain  them  with  any  part 
vf  her  ^  brief  account  of  the  principal  gods  of  Hindostan,'  nor  shall 
we.  transcribe  any  thing  of  what  she  says  of  the.  JineSf  a  sect  ^  whose 
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antiquity  is  believed  by  some  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  B^rahmi* 
nical  faith/  and  to  wbosje.  religion  the  ^  Cave  of  Carli  is  dedica- 
ted/ because  there  is  much  better  and  moi*e  ample  information  to 
be  obtained  from  the  same  source.  She  visits  both  these  exoH 
vated  temples,  of  which  her  descriptions  and  drawings. convey  clear 
and  accurate  notions.  These  labours  of  antiquity  prove  the  just* 
ness  of  the  following  observation.  .  „. 

'  The  temple  of  Eiephanta,  and  other  equally  wbnderful  caverns  in 
the  neighbourhood,  must  have  been  the  works  of  a  people  far  advanced 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  possessed  of  wealth  and- power.;  but 
these  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  crafty  priesthood,  who  kept  science^ 
affluence  and  honour  for  their  own  fraternity,  and,  possessed  of  better 
ideas,  preached  a  miserable  and  degrading  superstition  to  tlie  multi- 
tude. It  would  be  curious  to  follow  out  the  advancement  and  fall  of 
the  arts  which  produced  such  monuments  ;  but  not  a  trace  of  their  his- 
tory remains,  and  we  are  left  to  seek  it  in  the  national  progress  of  » 
people  subtle  and  ingenious,  but  depressed  by  superstition,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  rising  individually,  by  any  virtues  or  any  talents^ 
to  a  higher  rank  in  society  than  that  occupied  by  their  forefatheW*— 
(p.  58.)  ^  .       ".^ 

The  Cave  of  Carli  is  on  the  road  to  Poonah,  the  Mahratta  capi-> 
taly.  which  was  also  visited  by  Miss  Graham..  The  intervening 
country  is  described  as  rich,  romantic  aud  beautiful,  the  fields  to* 
lerably  well  cultivated,  and  the  peasantry  apparently  comfortable; 
But  '  in  the  shops,  every  artisan  has  his  sword  and  spear  by  bim 
while  he  works,  and  the  cultivators  plough  with  their  arms  girded 
on.'  At  present,  however,  Miss  Graham  thinks  they  are  more  use- 
ful to  defend  them  against  wild  beasts,  than  against  any  human  ene- 
my, though  this  might  not  have  been  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 

Advancing  towards  Tulligong,  the  country  began  to  present  me- 
lancholy traces  of  the  ravages  of  war  and  famine.  Ruined  houses 
and  temples,  and  drained  tanks,  every  where  marked  the  march  of 
the  soldiers  of  Scindea  and  Holkar ;  but  the  dreadful  famine  of 
l%S05-6  completed  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tulligong. 

*  It  is  said  that,  in  this  town  alone,  eighty  thousand  persons  perish- 
ed; and  one  of  my  fellow  travellers  says,  tb^t  when  he  was*  herc'lasC 
year,  the  bones  strewed  the  fields  around.  The  inhabitants  of  many 
towns  and  villages  emigrated,  hoping  to  find  elsewhere  t^iat  sustenance 
which  failed  at  home ;  thousands  perished  on  the  road  side,  and  many* 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  rq^ve 
the  means  of  life  which  the  charity  of  the  British  afforded,  sunk  to  d^th 
ere  the  long  wished-for  morsel  reached  their  lips.  A  mother  with  nve 
children,  on  her  way  from  Hydrabad  to  Bombay,  had  reached  Salsette; 
there  she  was  too  weak  to  proceed,  and,  to  preserve  herself  and  four  of 
her  offspring,  she  sold  the  fifth  for  a  little  rice,  but  it  was  too  late;llhe 
and  her  infants  perished  the  next  morning,  and  instances  of  the  like 
Were  numerous.    Yet  such  was  the  patience  of  the  Hindoos,  that  they 
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•aw  the  waggons  of  rice  sent  by  the  English  at  Bombay  to  the  relief  of 
Poonah,  pass  through  their  villages  without  an  attempt  to  stop  them/ 
—(P'69.) 

At  Chimcore  Miss  Graham  sees  '  an  alive  god/  who  is  nothing 
less  than  Ganesa  himself,  ^  incarnate  in  the  persoa  of  a  boy  twelve 
jears  old.'  His  palace  was  very  dirty,  but  *  every  M'indow  was 
crowded  with  sleek  well- fed  Brahmins  who  doubtless  take  good 
care  of  the  Dec's  revenues.'  His  little  godship  received  her  tinder 
a  laranda,  where  he  was  squatted  upon  a  low  wooden  seat ;  and  he 
ivas  only  distinguished  from  other  children  '  by  an  anxious  wildness 
of  the'  eyes,  said  to  b^  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  opium  which 
be  b  daily  made  to  swallow.'  He  is  not  permitted  to  play  with  other 
boys,  nor  to  speak  any  language  but  Sanscrit.  In  one  place  were 
women  pouring  oil,  water  and  milk  over  the  figures  of  the  dead 
deos;  in  another,  children  decking  them  with  flowers;  here  were 
devotees  and  pilgrims  performing  their  ablutions,  and  there,  priests 
chaunting  portions  of  the  Vedas — these  degrading  works  of  su- 
perstitious folly  and  religious  imposture  put  our  fair  traveller  a 
little  out  of  humour  with  the  '  dignity  of  human  nature.' 
.  We  see  nothing  to  detain  us  in  the  description  of  Poonah  and 
the  palace  of  the  Peeshwa ;  and  the  history  of  Sevagee,  by  whom 
tfiis  city  was  raised  from  an  inconsiderable  village  to  the  capital 
df  the  Mahratta  empire,  is  much  better  told  by  Colonel  Wilkes  in 
bis  account  of  the  Mysore  kingdom. 

In  February  1810,  Miss  Graham  takes  a  voyage  by  sea  to  Pointe 
dc  Galle,  on  Ceylon,  for  tlie  benefit  of  her  heajlh.  About  twenty 
miles  from  this  place  is  the  village  of  Bellegani,  in  which  is  a  tem- 
ple containing  a  recumbant  figure  of  Bhud,  tvcenty-eight  feet  long, 
with  a  broad  face,  and  hair  curled  like  that  of  a  negro ;  the  walls 
are  covered  with  painted  figures  resembling  those  of  the  Jines. 
The  priests  are  clothed  in  yellow,  and  shave  their  heads  entirely. 
Near  this  place  is  the  figure  of  the  Cotta  Rajah,  twelve  feet  higb^ 
0Culptured  out  of  the  fragment  of  a  rock. 

We  meet  with  nothing  in  her  excursion  to  Columbo  that  calls 
for  notice.  She  travelled  in  a  handiey  or  gig,  and  stopped  at  the 
resi^ouseSf  or  stations  for  travellers,  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
3fo£2f/iar,  or  headman  of  the  village,  in  which  she  found  no  furniture 
but  tables  and  chairs.  These  rest-houses  are  decorated  with  fes- 
toons of  white  and  coloured  calicos  intermixed  with  branches  of 
trees  and  flowers.  They  are  the  work  of  women  and  children;  an 
exaction  of  the  government,  as  a  mark  of  respect  towards  those 
who  travel  in  its  employ.  Under  the  Dutch  government,  the  in- 
babitants  of  the  villages  were  required  to  furnish  provisions,  and 
kooHs  to  carry  the  palankins  and  baggage;  but  the  English  pay  ■ 
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Cnctualiy  and  liberally  for  every  thing  of  this  kind.  We  arc 
ppy  to  find  that  the  condition  of  the  people  is  greatly  improved 
since  this  magnificent  island  came  into  our  possession.  Several 
Chinese  agriculturists  have  been  introduced  upon  different  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  the  labours  of  this  industrious  people  have  been 
crowned  with  ample  success.  Schools  for  instructing  children 
in  English,  Dutch  and  Cingalese,  have  been  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island ;  the  inferior  offices  of  government  are 
Open  to  such  as  have  been  initiated  by  baptism  into  the  protestant 
ehttrch.  The  families  of  these  persons  are  observed  to  be  more 
industrious  than  others.  *  They  build  better  houses,  eat  better 
food,  and  wear  better  clothes  than  their  ancestors ;'  and  the  num- 
beir  ^ho  thus  feel  the  benefit  arising  from  knowledge  and  habits  of 
industry,  is  said  to  be  rapidly  increasing. 

From  Columbo  Miss  Graham  returns  to  Bombay ;  lands  at  Ca- 
Kcut,  but  finds  no  trace  of  its  former  grandeur  and  importance) 
visits  the  caves  of  Canary,  which,  like  that  of  Carli,  contain  inscrip- 
tious  in  an  unknown  character  ;  looks  in  vain  <for  Grecian  antiqui- 
ties at  Caliane ;  finds  the  provisions  for  the  journey  spoiled  by 
the  sun,  but  is  consoled  for  thjs  misfortune  by  listening  to  Mah- 
mtta  jokes,  which,  however,  she  fears  may  appear  dull '  to  the  wits 
of  our  Scotish  Athens.' 

^  In  July  she  reaches  Madras,  the  approach  to  which  is  described 
as  remarkably  striking.  The  low  beach  is  crowded  with  peo- 
ple of  all  colours,  whose  busy  motions  *  make  the  earth  itself  seem 
tiive:'  a  hundred  Dubashis  push  forward  for  employment,  to 
interpret,  to  buy,  to  change  money,  provide  servants,  tradesmen, 
palankins — in  short,  to  prevent  a  stranger  from  making  use  of 
any  of  his  own  faculties.  At  Madras  every  body  lives  in  gar- 
den houses,  which,  with  their  virandas  and  tats,  (a  mat  of  Koosa 
grass,  placed  against  the  doors  and  windows,  and  constantly  kepi 
wet,)  are  made  cool,  refreshing  and  agreeable.  The  road,  lead- 
ing from  Fort  George  to  St.  Thomas's  mount,  is  the  place 
of  public  resort.  It  is  smooth  and  level  as  a  bowling-green,  and 
planted  on  each  side  with  banian  and  yellow  tulip  trees.  On  this 
road  is  erected  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

*  It  is  the  fashion  for  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  Madras  to  re- 
pair, in  their  gayest  equipages,  to  the  mount  road,  and  after  driving 
furiously  along,  they  loiter  round  and  round  the  cenotaph  for  an  hour, 
partly  for  exercise,  and  partly  for  the  opportunity  of  flirting  and  dis- 
playing their  fine  clothes,  after  which  they  go  home,  to  meet  again 
every  day  in  the  year.  But  the  greatest  lounge  at  Madras  is  during 
the  visiting  hours,  from  nine  o'clock  till  eleven,  when  the  young  men 
go  from  house  to  house  to  retail  the  news,  ask  commissions  to  town  for 
^le  ladies,  bring  a  bauble  that  has  been  newly  set,  or  one  which  the 
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lady  has  obliquely  hinted,  at  a  shopping  party  the  day  before,  8h# 
YV'ouH  willingly  purchase^  but  that  her  husband  does  not  like  her  to 
Spend  so  much,  and  which  she  thus  obtains  from  some  3'oung  man,  one^ 
quarter  of  whose  monthly  salary  is  probably  sacrificed  to  his  gallantry.. 
When  all  the  visitors,  who  have  any  business,  are  gone  to  their  offices^ 
another  troop  of  idlers  appears,  still  more- frivolous  thap  the  formerj. 
and  remains  till  the  ffiJin,  at  two  o'clock,  when  the  real  dinner  is  eaten, 
and  wint*s  and  strong  beer  from  England  are  freely  drank.  The  ladies 
then  retire,  and  for  the  most  part  undress,  and  lye  down  with  a  novel* 
hi  their  hands,  over  which  they  generally  sleep :  about  five  o'clock  the 
ihaster  of  the  family  returns  from  his  office,  the  lady  dresses  "herself  for 
the  mount  road;  returns,  dresses,  dines,  and  goes  from  table  to  bed, 
unless  there  be  a  ball,  when  she  dresses  again  and  dances  all  t>ight ;  and 
this,  I  assure  you,  is  a  fair,  very  fair  account  of  the  usual  life  oCa  Ma- 
dras lady/— (p.  130.)  .  •     .  . 

•  There  is  an  excellent  and  well  regulated  naval  hospital  at  Ma- 
dras ;  a  male  orphan  asylum,  where  boys  are  brought  up  to  differ- 
ent trades,  and  another  for  female  orphans,  where  girls  are  in- 
structed in  all  kinds  of  needle  work,  and  put  in  a  way  of  gaining  1^ 
livelihood.  The  botanical  garden,  which  the  late  Dr.  Anderson 
kept  up  at  a  great  expense,  is  now  in  a  state  of  ruin ;  but  some  use- 
ful plants,  which  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  to  this  part 
of  the  coast,  have  survived  its  decay ;  among  others  the  nop^ 
(cactus)  which,  as  an  excellent  anti-scorbutic,  is  supplied  to  all 
the  king's  ships  on  the  station. 

In  September  Miss  Graham  arrives  in  the  Hoogley,  whoss 
dreary  and  desolate  entrance  is  rendered  more  gloomy  and  terrific 
by  the  numerous  sharks  and  crocodiles  in  the  water,  and  the  snakes 
and  tigers  that  bask  in  the  jungle  of  the  low  black  island  of 
Sangor,  where  all  the  vigilance  of  ihe  British  government  can 
scarcely  prevent  the  dreadful  scenes  of  human  sacrifices  to  Kali ; 
and  which  were  formerly  offered  up  annually  in  thousands. 

*  The  temple  is  ruined,  but  the  infatuated  votaries  of  Kali  plunge 
into  the  waves  that  separate  the  island  from  the  continent  in  tlie  spot 
where  the  blood-stained  fane  once  stood,  and,  crowned  with  flowers  and 
tobed  in  scarlet,  singing  hymns  to  the  goddess,  they  devote  themselves 
to  destruction ;  and  he  who  reaches  the  opposite  shore  without  being 
devoured  by  the  sacred  sharks,  becomes  a  Pariah,  and  regards  himself 
^s  a  being  detested  by  the  gods.  Possessed  by  this  frenzy  of  supersti- 
tion, mothers  have  thrown  their  infants  into  the  jaws  of  the  sea  mon* 
sters,  and  furnished  scenes  too  horrible  for  description;  but  the  yearly 
assembly  at  Sangor  is  now  attended  by  troops,  in  order  to  prevent 
these  horrid  practices.' — (p.  132.) 

In  advancing  beyond  this  dismal  scene,  the  gloom  is  gradually 
brightened  by  tlie  appearance  of  villages  and  pagodas,  peeping 
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through  the  treei.  '  The  river  was  covered  mth  boats  of  « 
■hape;  villas  adoro  its  banks;  tbe  scene  became  enchanting ; 
cultivated,  all  busy,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  approaching  a  gre 
capital.'  '  Tiie  general  appearance  of  grandeur  in  all  the  buili 
ings — the  groups  of  columns,  porticoes,  domes  and  fine  gatewaj 
mierspersed  with  trees,  and  the  broad  river  crowded  with  shippini 
made  the  whole  picture  magniticent,'  iThe  goveniment-hooj 
erected  by  Lord  Wellesley,  is  a  most  splendid  pile  of  buildiiU 
The  town-house,  the  court-house,  and  two- churches,  the  largest  C 
which  has  a  tine  portico,  the  hospital  and  jail,  Fort  William,  wi 
its  extensive  and  handsome  barracks,  the  foundery^,  and  the  neig 
bouring  dock-yards,  are  all  appropriate  to  thislargeand  wealthy  C 
pital  of  the  east,  peopled  by  inhabitants  from  every  comer  of  the 
globe.  '  Chinese  and  Frenchmen,  Persians  and  Germans,  Arabs 
aud  Spaniards,  Americans  and  Portugueze,  Jews  and  Dutchmen, 
are  seen  mixing  -with  the  Hindoos  and  English,  the  original  inha- 
bitants and  the  actual  possessors  of  the  country.' 

Miss  Graham  foulid  the  English  society  of  Calcutta,  as  might 
be  expected,  of  amore  varied  character,  and  enriched  with  a  greatef, 
portion  of  intellectual  refinement,  than  that  of  either  of  tha  other 
presidencies^  but  it  does  not  seem  that  the  conquerors  of  Hindo*^ 
tan  have  much  intercourse  with  any  of  their  motley  subjects. — : 
*  Every  Briton  appears  to  pride  himself  on  being  outrageouib  • , 
John  Bull.'  This  is  certainly  John  Bull's  weak  side ;  butwneii, 
an  unrestricted  intcrcourMe  shall  have  taken  place  between  Great' 
Britain  and  India ;  when  otliers,  besides  the  appendages  of  the  so- 
vereign directors,  shall  he  permitted  to  settle  iu  the  latter  country, 
national  prejudices  will  rapidly  give  way,  aud  self-iuterest,  if  no 
kindlier -principle,  will  bring  the  most  opposite  together.  That 
the  principal  Hindoos  are  disposed  to  be  social,  we  may  infer  froa 
the  following  invitation,  addressed  to  Miss  Graham, 

'  Maha  Rajah,  Rajhissen  Bahaudur  presents  his  respectful  com- 
plnncnts  to  Mrs.  Gram,  and  requests  the  honor  of  his  company  to 
a  Baulch  (being  Doorga  'Poojah)  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  October, 
atwiiie  o'clock  in  the* e veiling.' — And  to  thenaulch  Miss  Graham 
went,  nie  room  was  a  large  square  court  covered  in  with  red 
clotli,  to  which  was  fastened  a  profusion  of  u  bite  artificial  flowers. 
Some  hundreds  of  people  were  assembled  on  the  occasion.  The 
Rajah  led  them  to  the  most  commodious  seats,  presented  them 
with  bouquets  of  the  mogue  and  the  rose,  perfumed  them  with 
ittur,  with  a  golden  spoon  from  a  vase  of  the  same  metal,  sprinkled 
them  H  ilh  rose  water,  and  placed  boys  behind  each,  with  faus  of  red 
silk  aud  gold  fringe.  '  I  was  pleased,'  says  Miss  Graham,  '  w'th^^^ 
the  Utention  the  Rajah  paid  to  his  guests,  whetKej-  HiodooBj  Chrii^^^| 
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tians,  or  Mahometans ;  there  vi  as  not  one  to  whom  lie  dkt  not 
speak  kindly,  or  pay  some  compliment  on  their  entrance  ;  and  he 
walked  ruund  the  assembly  repeaiedly  to  aee  that  all  were  properly 
accommodated.'  Theentertaiiimentcunsisteduf  men  dancers,  whom 
by  their  dresses  our  fair  author  took  for  women,  till  undeceived  by 
the  '  assurance  of  their  gestures.'  Kext  were  some  Cashmerian 
singers,  with  pleasing  voices,  accompanied  tiy  an  old  man,  with  a 
long  white  beard,  auH  fair  skin,  un  a  sweet-toned  guittar,  'which 
he  tout-lied  with  skill  and  taste  to  some  at'  tlie  odes  of  Haliz,  and 
some  Hindostanee  songs.'  Next  followed  a  kind  of  pantomime, 
'  in  which  '  men  personated  elephants,  bears  aud  monkeys.'  Ilien 
some  women  dunced;  hut  Miss  Graham  was  rather  dittappointed 
with  their  performance,  after  hearing  so  much  of  the  nautch-girli 
of  India,  '  One  of  them,  while  dancing  in  a  circle,  twisted  a  piece 
of  striped  muslin  into  tlowers,  keeping  each  stripe  for  a  dimtent 
coloured  dower.'  The  lust  amusement  was  the  exhibition  of  «n 
espert  ventriloquist. 

Miss  Graham  appears  to  Lave  been  indefatigable  in  lier  endea- 
vours to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  She  goes  to  the  botanical  gar- 
den and  talks  learnedly  of  plants,  and  of  insects ;  she  visits  the  me- 
nagerie at  Barrackpore,  and  talks  of  curious  birds,  ferocieus  beare, 
and  royal  tigers ;  she  sees  Serampore  across  the  river,  speaks  of  its 
missionaries,  and  their  labourti,  aiid  explains  Mr.  MaiBtiman's  dia- 
sertation  on  the  Chinese  language,  which,  it  seems,  he  has  taught 
his  childi-en  to  '  speak  and  write  correctly'  at  a  very  early  age.  The 
poor  stupid  Chinese  employ  the  greater  part  of  their  lifii  in  learn- 
ing to  '  speak  aud  write  it  correctly.'  Nay,  such  Is  our  author's  ac- 
tivity, that  she  actually  mounts  one  of  the  governor-general 'a  ele- 
phants, and  sees  tlie  Barrackpore  '  hounds  throw  off  in  chace  of  a 
jafkali.' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  18 1 1  Miss  Graham  returns  to  Ma- 
dras, in  her  way  home^  and  with  the  same  laudable  spirit  of  ac- 
tjuiring  information,  visits  the  ancient  city  of  Mahaballipnoraai, 
known  to  seanien  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Pagodas,  because 
tradition  says  that,  in  addition  to  two  ruined  temples  still  ex- 
isting, a  large  city  and  five  niagniticent  pagodas  \\ere  there 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  Coins,  beads,  bracelets,  and  a  variety  of 
articleii  of  this  sort  have  been  dug  up  on  tlie  beach  ;  and  plates  of 
copper,  inscribed  with  grants  of  land  fur  the  support  of  the  tem- 
ples, bearing  date  above  a  thousnuH  years  ago,  '  refer  to  die  sculp- 
tm-ed  rocks  of  Mahvellipoor,  as  being  then  so  ancient  that  history 
gave  no  account  of  their  origin.'  We  must  do  Miss  Graham  the 
justice  to  say  that,  scanty  and  imperfect  as  her  description  is  of 
the  rocks  and  ruins  of  this  extraordinary  place,  it  is  far  superior  to 
c  p  3  aujr 
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stay  dung  that,  we  believe,  has  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject.  '^lo- 
deed  we  know  of  no  other  account  than  that  which  is  given  by  Mr. 
Duncan  in  tlie  first  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Transactions,  aud  that 
which  has  since  been  stolen  from  it  by  a  spurious  Dutchman  whos« 
work  we  noticed  in  the  thirteenth  number  of  our  Review. 

In  the  village  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  supported  by  four 
lender  and  curiously  wrought  pillars,  each  consisting  of  a  single  stone, 
tfie  shaft  being  about  twenty-five  feet.  These  support  a  small  dome 
covered  witb'Oarved  work.  Beyond  this  are  several  caverns  support* 
^  by  pillars  whos^  sides- are  sculptured  with  groups  of  figures. 
*  The  face  of  a  large  rock  is  carved  into  above  a  hundred  figures  of 
men  and  animals,  mostly  of  the  natural  size,  though  some  are  much 
larger,  and  some  rather  smaller,  representing  the  tapass  oiArjoorij  or 
the  sacred  austerities  practised  by  that  hero,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
Vishnu  a  celestial  weapon,  which  was  to  give  him  power  over  all 
his  enemies.'  Of  this  sculpture  there  is  an  etching  from  a  draw-* 
ing  by  Colonel  Mackenzie.  There  is  also  a  very  beautiful  print 
resembling  the  ^6er  (place  of  religious  retirement)  of  Aijooriy  being 
a  highly  finished  temple,  thirty  feet  high,  cut  out  of  one  single  mast 
of  stone.  On  the  top  of  the  cave  in  which  the  tapass  of  Arjooti  is 
sculptured,  is  a  stone  couch,  with  a  lion  for  a  pillow,  called  ^  the 
Rajah  Dhurma's  lion-throne.'  Innumerable  other  caves,  ruined 
temples,  tanks  and  stone  figures  of  men  and  animals  are  scattered 
round,  many  of  them  choked  up  and  overgrown  with  th^  rank 
jungle.  But  the  most  curious,  perhaps,  are  the  five  mtts  or  rar 
dums,  called  models  of  temples,  of  which  there  is  an  admirable 
print  from  a  drawing  by  Miss  Graham :  they  stand  in  a  grove  of 
palmyras,  and  are  each  of  one  singje  block  of  a  pale  coloured 
granite.  The  first  is  plain,  square  and  hollowed  out,  ten  feet  and 
thr^e  quarters  long,  and  seventeen  feet  high. 

The  second  is  also  square,  very  much  ornamented  with  figure9 
«nd  imitations  of  pinnacles  and  windows,  twenty-six  feet  two  inches 
long,  and  twenty-five  and  a  half  f^pet  high. 

The  third  is  the  largest,  and  has  virandas  round  three  of  its 
«ides ;  its  length  forty-seven  feet,  and  height  twenty-five  and  a 
half. 

The  fourth  is  of  three  stones,  ornamented  with  galleries  and 
figures,  and  covered  with  a  dome,  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and 
•thirty-six  feet  high. 

-  The  fifth  is  an  elegant  piece  of  workmanship,  in  the  form  of  a 
horse  shoe,  with  a  portico  at  the  flat  end,  and  a  double  row  of 
pilasters. 

Opposite  to  the  smallest  of  these  mtts  is  placed  the  figure  of  a 
huge  lion,  near  seveq  feet  long,  his  head  six  feet  and  a  half  from 
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Ae  sand  in  which  he  is  buried,  midleg  deep.  It  is  sufficiently  re- 
markable, as  Miss  Graham  observes^  that  in  a  country  where  lions 
were-  never  known  to  exist,  the  most  ancient  sculptures  should 
-abound  with  them,  and  that  the  name  should  be  familiar  in.  all  their 
l^ends  and  histories. 

*  The  view  of  these  objects,  together  with  the  loneliness  of  the  place, 
^tbe  depth  of  the  sands,  and  the  distant  roarings  of  the  oc^an,  dispose 
the  niind  to  meditate  concerning  the  short  duration  of  the  noonuments  of 
human  pride.  History  is  altogether,  and  fable  almost,  silent,  as  to 
the  authors  of  these  works  of  taste  and  magnificence  ;  they  are  forgot^ 
ten,  and  the  memory  of  the  arts  which  they  practised  has  perished 
■with  them.  The  monuments  they  have  left  now  adorn  a  desert,  which 
iiatnre,  as  if  in  scorn  of  man,  seems  to  pride  herself  in  decking  with 
"^y  colours,  and  fresh  smells  of  every  delightful  shrub  and  flower, 
whose  author  can  never  be  mistaken/ — *  There  is  a  tradition  that,  du- 
ring a  grievous  famine,  one  of  the  kings  of  India  residing  at  his  capital, 
the  ancient  and  famous  city  of  Mahaballipooram,  which  is  now  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea,  received  certain  artificers  from  the  northern  coun- 
tries, with  their  wives  and  families,  and  engaged  to  feed  them,  on  con- 
dition that  they  employed  their  talent  of  cutting  and  hewing  stone  to 
beautify  his  capital ;  and  they  accordingly  began  to  form  the  rocks 
into  temples  and  grottos,  and  to  build  pagodas,  goparums  (gateways^) 
and  munfapoms  (open  temples,)  but  the  famine  ceasing,  they  returned 
•to  their  own  country,  and  left  their  work  unfinished.* — (pp.  l64 — 167.) 

Instead  of  northerrf,  it  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  read 
western  countries.  Whoever  has  observed  with  attention  the  ex- 
traordinary excavations  and  sculptured  rocks  of  EUora,  for  the 
'feithful  representations  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  Daniel],  will  scarcely  hesitate  in  making  up  his  mind  to  a 
*ftill  conviction,  that  those  who  raised  the  pyramids  and  obelisks,  the 
temples  and  palaces,  and  who  sunk  the  catacombs  and  the  laby- 
rinths of  Egypt,  drew  their  ideas  from  the  same  source  as  those  tliat 
Tiewed  into  temples  die  granite  rocks  of  Mahaballipooram — that 
sculptured  the  caverns  of  Elephanta,  Carli  and  Canara,  and  ex- 
cavated the  mountain  of  EUora,  in  all  of  which  we  discover  the 
rude  outline  of  those  inimitable  specimens  of  art  which,  in  later 
times,  the  fine  taste  of  the  Greeks  brought  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection which  leaves  us  nothing  to  improve. 

Mite  Graham  will  readily  perceive,  by  the  attention  which  we  have 
given  to  her  labours,  that  we  think  not  slightly  of  them.  If  we 
have  a  regret,  it  is  that  she  has  published  her  book  in  a  form  which 
%ust  necessarily  exclude  it  from  general  readers — but  this  is  the 
vice  of  a  luxurious  age,  which  in  time  will  correct  itself. 

--  .  .  '  ■   ■    .  ■  » 
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Art.  IX.  Memoirs  of  the  lata  Reverend  Theopki/us  Lim 
^.M.  incladiug  a  hiiej  Jnalyms  of  his  Works:  together 
Anecdotes  and  Letters  of  erniuent  Persons,  his  friends  < 
Correspondents,  jilso  a  generul  Fiew  of  the  Progress  of'  Um 
tnrian  Doctrine  in  England  and  America.  By  Thomas  Bcr 
sham,  Minister  of  the  Chapel  in  Esses-street.     8vo.  pp.  54,4« 

T T  is  a  right  inherent  in  every  society  to  prescrihe  the  conditioi 
-^  on  which  its  members  shall  be  aJmilted  to  offices  of  tiuat;  ^L 
wlien  the  magistrate  endows  and  incorporates  the  religion  proM 
■ed  by  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  cuniniunity,  so  that  it  | 
comes  the  religion  of  the  state,  entitled  to  certain  honours  and  ei 
luments  annexed  to  the  discharge  of  certain  duties,  the  party  ( 
contracts  for  the  payment  may  lawfully  stipulate  as  to  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  correspondent  offices  to  be  performed.  This 
is  the  original  principle  of  articleii  of  Religion,  which,  under  va- 
rious modifications,  have,  in  almost  every  age,  and  under  every  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity,  been  tendered  to  the  acceptance  of  as- 
pirants to  the  office  of  public  teachers.  The  necessity  of  such  a 
conduct  is  so  universally  admitted,  that  even  those  who  dissent  from 
all  establishments,  and  clamour  against  ail  such  impositions  as  either 
fetters  or  snares  to  the  consciences  of  men,  virtually  adopt  it. — 
Against  tlie  doctrine  of  subscriptions  in  general  (here  ought,  in  con- 
listency,  to  be  no  ob)ection.  The  Bibie,  indeed,  is  an  inspired 
test,  and  to  that  all  are  wilting  to  conform  themselves.  Tte 
end  of  articles,  however,  being  the  preservation  of  religious  peace 
and  order,  let  it  be  considered  bow  far  u  mere  subscription  to  the 
Bible,  and  a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  doctrines  contained 
in  it,  would  answer  that  end.  According  to  (be  account  of  ibe  re- 
spective parties,  the  Arminitm  and  the  Calvinist,  the  Unitarian  and 
the  Methoditt,  the  Quaker  and  the  disciple  of  Swedenborgh,  all 
find  their  peculiar  dogmata  in  the  Bible,  and  all  conform  to  itt> 
doctrines.  Such  a  subscription,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  equivalent ' 
to  none — would  open  a  door  to  universal  confusion,  and,  perhaps, 
end  in  general  infidelity.  Ministers  of  opposite  principles  would 
succeed  each  other  in  the  same  church ;  the  people,  bewildered  and 
distracted  by  contradictions,  would  first  quarrel  and  separate  about 
particular  doctrines,  then  become  indifferent  to  a|i,  apd  lastly  be- 
lieve and  practise  nothing, 

It  is,  then,  not  against  ihe  doctrine  of  subscription  to  articles  of 
religion  in  general,  but  to  those  of  specific  churches,  or  to  some 
individual  articles  among  them  that  objections  are  to  be  made- 
Applying  this  to  the  nrlicles  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  must 
in  the  first  place  be  observed,  tliat  they  were  compiled  in  an 
era  of  religious  light  and  knowledge,  which  has  never  since  been 
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lurpas^ed,  Riiri  from  which  tee  have  certainly  declined;  that  amidst 
the  incurable  differences  of  human  opiuion,  they  have,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  two  centuries  and  an  half,  obtained  the  cordial 
■ppvobaljon  of  the  learned,  the  pioue  and  the  upright ;  that  not- 
M'ithstaudiiig  the  as^ient  required  to  such  a  multitude  of  proposi- 
tions, they  have  troubled  the  cotisctences  of  few,  and  excluded  few- 
er Btill ;  and  ihat  in  the  mean  time  they  have  not  only  preserved  their 
own  church  in  a  state  of  edifying  harmony  and  peace,  but  formed 
a  ralljint;  point  for  numbers,  who,  from  the  want  of  such  a  stand- 
ard, might  have  lost  themselves  in  doubt  and  error.  It  cannot  but 
be  allowed  then  thai  tliere  exists,  in  favour  of  our  arUcles,  a  strong 
antecedent  presumption. 

We  merely  throw  out  this,  as  an  answer,  and  a  sufScient  answer 
it  is,'  to  the  crude  caKimuies  of  men  who  affect  to  speak  of  them 
as  the  product  of  some  barbarous  age,  stuffed  with  tlie  meta- 
physical jiirgon  of  (he  old  schoolmen,  and  such  as  no  inquisitive 
and  well  informed  person,  in,  tliese  enlightened  days,  can  either  sub- 
scribe or  teach  without  a  certain  measure  of  hypocrisy  and  pre- 
varication. It  is  indeed  incontiovertibly  true,  that  every  man  has  a 
conscience  of  his  own,  by  which,  and  not  by  authority,  he  is  to  re- 
gulate his  couduct;  and  if,  after  diligent  and  impartial  inquiry,  he 
should  remain  persuaded  that  propositions  to  which  so  many  olhers 
have  assented,  are  nevertheless  faUe,  though  he  may  perchance  sus- 

}teot  the  soundness  of  his  own  understanding,  still  he  must  not  de- 
tberately  affirm  them  to  be  true. 

With  such  difficulties,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
the  subject  of  subscription  has  occasioned  a  copious  espenditure  of 
casuistry,  good  and  bad.  Yet  it  was  comparatively  late,  before  the 
Spirit  of  doubt  and  hesitation  arose.  With  the  old  Puritans,  on  the 
doctrinal  articles  at  least,  the  Church  of  England  was  scarcely  at 
)!>sue.  It  was  ihruugh  the  latitudinarian  divines  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  whose  scorn  and  horror  of  the  solemn  grimace, 
the  sanctimonious  iniquity,  of  the  former  period  had  led  them  to 
confoimd  their  speculative  principles  with  their  political  and  moral 
conduct,  (hat  the  change  was  first  produced,  lliis  uas  principally  - 
conspicuous  in  their  siile  of  preaching,  in  which  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  began  either  to  occupy  a  secondary  place  to 
mere  morality,  or  to  be  enplaiued  in  some  qualified  and  diluted 
sense  unknown  to  the  first  reformers.  With  ihe  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  these  men,  about  half  a  century  after,  the  old  dissenters 
themselves,  who  had  hitherto  upheld,  with  great  zeal  and  vigour, 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  began  to  symbolize ;  and  the  secret 
introduction  of  the  doctrines  of  Socinus  amoug  them,  soon  impart- 
ed a  boldness  and  precipitance,  unfettered  by  subscriptions,  wbtch 
ledtbem  far  to  outstrip  their  brethren  Of  the  eBtablishmeut  in  (he 
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race  of'  heterodoxy.  Still  a  good  understanding  appears  to  have 
"been  kept  up  between  the  parties^  till,  in  the  earlier  part  of  thte 
•last  century,  ati  open  and  avowed  union  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
*of  petitioning  the  legislatui^  to  be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of 
"Subscription. 

From  this  crisis,  which  excited  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  into 
'the  subject  more  bold  than  critical,  more  subtle  and  sophistical,  fo* 
the  most  part,  than  either  clear  or  deep,  the  clergy  of  the  establish- 
ment, with  reference  to  subscription,  may  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes  ;— 

The  first  consists  of  those  who  conscientiously,  and  ex  animo 
subscribe  the  articles  as  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  scripture,  and 
preach  accordingly,  ^d.  Of  those,  who,  without  the  same  cordial 
assent,  subscribe  them  as  articles  of  peace,  and  abstain  from  any 
public  attacks  upon  their  doctrines.  3d.  Of  those,  who,  secretly 
or  openly  disapproving  the  fundamental  doctrines  contained  in  the 
larticles,  do  notwithstanding  retain  their  preferments,  and  continue 
in  thiB  nse  of  the  established  formularies  of  worship.  4tli.  Of 
those  who,  with  the  same  sentiments,  have  the  virtue  and  seif-dertial 
to  dct  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and  renounce  at 
once  the  emoluments  of  the  communion  of  the  church.  5th.  Of 
Hi^se  who  forbear  to  inquire,  lest  they  should  be  led  to  doubt,  or 
"who  consider  the  act  of  substription  merely  as  the  means  of  being 
admitted  into  a  lucrative  and  honourable  profession.  *  Of  theslB 
descriptions  of  clergymen,  the  first,  we  hope  and  believe,  will  even 
jet  be  found  to  comprehend  the  most  numerous  and  respectable 
part  of  the  ,drder :  the  fourth  we  know  to  consist  of  few.  This,  too, 
we  must  in  charity  hope  and  believe  coiiceming  the  last. 

Theophilus  Lindsey,  the  •  subject  of  this  memoir,  or  rather  this 
panegyric,  appears  to  have  been  a  sincere  and  amiable  man,  of  a 
scrupulous  conscience,  assisted  or  betrayed,  by  an  understanding 
not  above  mediocrity.     His  early  education  was  among  pious  ai^ 
orthodox  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  auspice 
of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  the  excellent  lady  Elizabeth  Has- 
tings.    When  his'  academical  education  was  finished,  he  was  re- 
moved into  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  the  mem- 
'bers  of  whose  family  he  so  far  endeared  himself  by  the  mildness  of 
his  temper  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  that  the  distinctions  of 
'rank  appear  almost  to  have  been  annihilated,  and  he  was  enter- 
tained by  ohti  of  the  haughtiest  families  in  the  kingdom,  on  the 
footing  of  a  friend  rather  than  a  chaplain.     On  this,  and  a  few  of 
'the  subsequent  events  of  his  life,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.     The 
■  narrative  is  unexceptionable,  and  we  know  it  to  be  correct.     At  a 
^ii(Wiffwhat  later  period  he  wis  placed  in  the  vicarage  of  Catterick, 
'irVebeficlJ' of  considerable  value  in  the  Notth  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
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irtiere  he  continued  for  several  years  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
9  good  parish  priest,  affectionate  to  liis  people,  and  beloved  by 
them  in  return.  Here,  however,  his  anxious  and  entangled  con- 
science began  to  distress  him  ;  while  his  reasoning  faculties,  which 
appear  to  have  been  neither  acute  nor  discriminative,  failed  to  solva 
the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  beset,  and  left  him  bewildered  and 
miserable,  secretly  groaning  under  the  burthen  of  the  obligations! 
which  he  had  contracted,  and  condemning  himself  for  the  u^  of 
formularies  which  he  now  thought  unlawful. 
-  It  is  at  this  period  that  our  interest  in  the  work  commences. 
Had  Mr.  Lindsey  never  been  seized  by  these  unhappy  scruples,  he 
might  have  lived  and  died  a  good  and  useful  man,  and  been  forgot- 
.  ten ;  had  he  stifled  them  by  interest  and  policy,  he  would  liave 
passed  through  life  a  reputable  knave — and  in  neither  case  would  he 
have  furnished  materials  for  a  Memoir.  But  the  progress  of  his 
supposed  convictions — his  long  and  natural  reluctance  to  quit  an 
ppulent  situation — his  resolute  and  disinterested  conduct  at  last  in 
leaving  all,  even  for  a  mistaken  conscience,  entitle  him  to  no  mean 
pommendation,  while  they  render  the  analysis  of  his  mind,  as  exhi- 
bited by  his  biographer,  during  these  struggles,  edifying  and  im- 
portant. 

At  this  season  of  doubts  and  conflicts,  having  naturally  unbo*? 
somed  himself  to  some  Unitarian  dissenters  of  the  same  county, 
he  came  hi  contact  with  a  man  of  a  head  and  heart  very  differ 
jBnt  from  his  own :  this  was  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  then  a  dissent*^ 
ing  minister  at  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  whose  philosophical  attainr 
meuts  and  discoveries  are  known  to  all^  while  his  real  character,  as 
fL  man  and  a  Christian,  is  understood  by  few — few  at  least  who  are 
not  disposed  to  do  it  more  or  less  than  justice.  He  was  bred  a  ri- 
cid  Calvinist :  his  understanding  was  acute  and  vigorous,  his  ardour 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  unremitted,  his  intrepidity  unconquer- 
pble,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers  elate  and  haughty.  His 
morals  were  spotless,  his  manners  gentle  and  pleas3jig,  unless  he 
were  contradicted,  w  hen  he  would  retort  even  on  his  own  brethren 
with  asperity.  Open  and  unreserved,  his  conversation  overflowed 
with  curious  and  original  information,  which  he  communicated 
with  a  clearness  and  purity  of  diction  peculiar  to  himself :  for 
though  his  classical  education  had  been  bad,  though  he  seemed  un- 
iponscious  of  the  defect,  he  had  made  himself,  by  philosophical  in-- 
tuition  into  the  English  tongue,  a  great  master  of  its  nature  and 
graces.  In  his  theological  and  philosophical  pursuits  he  seemed  to 
be  compounded  of  two  different  men.  It  was  not  to  his  pe- 
netrating genius  only  that  mankind  are  indebted  for  his  vast  discove- 
ries in  chemistry,  but  to  a  spirit  of  investigation  exact  and  per- 
severing in  tbii4  department-^roceeding^  by  cautidus  induction 
^^c\i  allowed  much  slower  understandings  to  keep  pace  with  his 
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own,  and  guarding  against  error  in  his  conclusions  by  frraoent  re* 
petition  of  bis  experiments.  It  is  not  a  tittle  remarkaUey  aowcsver, 
that  in  his  theological  pursuits,  and  more  especially  in  those  ^ec- 
clesiastical history,  in  which  be  most  disgracefuilj  failed,  tbe  con- 
duct of  bis  understanding  was  precisely  reversed.  He  began  widi 
conclusions,  and  then  sought  for  premises  to  justify  them.  Having 
previously  made  up  his  mind  that  certain  doctrines  could  pot  have 
come  from  God,  he  proceeded  by  a  species  of  analysis  peculiar  to 
himself,  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  not  contained  in  Scriptere* 
To  this  end  the  analogies  of  language  were  set  aside,  grammar  tor- 
tured, and  rules  oi  lax  interpretation  applied  to  the  most  decisive 
and  convincing  texts,  by  which  any  thing  might  be  deduced  from 
any  thing.  Above  all,  mystery  was  to  be  discarded ;  and  the  phi* . 
losopher,  who  knew  and  acknowledged  that  the  most  common  ope^ 
rations  of  nature  quickly  ran  up  into  causes  and  principles,  which 
eluded  even  his  own  penetrating  research ;  when  he  assumed  the 
character  of  the  theologian,  and  undertook  to  invest^te  subjects 
which  are  in  no  degree  the  objects  of  sense,  would  not  endure  that 
the  Almighty  should  '  veil  himself  in  clouds,'  and  that '  darkness, 
should  be  the  habitation  of  his  seat.' 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  he  was  bred  a  rigid  Calvinist; 
but  he  had  scarcely  emerged  into  manhood  when  his  firee  and 
excursive  mind  broke  the  fetters  of  that  severe  and  servile  system* 
llius  far  all  was  well. — But  conceiving,  it  seems,  that  to  know 
more  of  religion  was  to  discover  less  and  less  in  revelation,  as  he 
proceeded  in  his  wild  and  arrogant  career,  almost  every  essential 
article  of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  the  trinity  of 
persons  in  the  godhead,  the  divinity  of  tbe  second  and  third  per- 
sons,  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  the  personality  of  the  evil  be^ 
in^y  the  inspiration  of  scripture  were  gradually  evaporated  by  hia 
critical  alembic ;  all  the  direct  and  pointed  language  of  the  New 
Testament  oti  these  awful  subjects  was  resolved  into  metaphor-— att 
the  irresistible,  though  oblique  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
language  of  the  sacred  writers,  were  rejected  as  deduced  from  the 
illogical  premises  furnished  by  weak  and  illiterate  men ;  and  in  this 
wild  waste  of  all  that  was  peculiar  in  revelation,  and  all  that  was 
venerable  in  Christian  antiquity,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
alone  appeared,  and  tliat  too  so  qualified  as  to  become  an  ex- 
tinction of  all  individual  essence,  if  not  a  new  creation.  At 
length,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  himself,  long  before  degraded  to  the 
mox^  rank  of  a  teacher  and  a  prophet,  became  a  *  fallible,'  nay,  a 
*  peccable'  man ! — In  this  portentous  progress,  he  appeared,  as 
was  said  of  another  great  and  prostituted  genius,  '  to  have  lost  his 
wits  when  he  lost  his  honesty.'  In  the  theolof^l  lucubrations  of 
Priestley,  it  were  in  vain  to  seek  fsa  the  acumea,  the  pen^sfrvtion^ 
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tlie  philosophic  enoyifi  of  his  better  hours  and  happier  pursuits. 
Secure  of  belief  and  admiration  from  a  train  of  feeble  and  devoted 
followers,  he  seems  to  have  wantoned  in  his  tyranny,  and  to  have 
tried  into  what  depths  of  error  and  absurdity  they  would  be  con- 
tented to  plunge  with  him.  Meanwhile,  his  party,  his  little 
Unitarian  party,  was  the  church,  a  Goshen  where  light  and  sun^ne 
.prevailed,  while  all  the  Christian  world  beside  was  enveloped  in 
Egyptian  darkness.  To  profound  learning,  which  detected  his  igr 
Doraace,  to  acuteness  which  unravelled  his  sophistries,  and  to  power* 
fill  and  impassioned  eloquence,  which  sometimes  attempted  to 
•rouse  him  to  a  sense  of  consequences — affected  compassion,  cool 
derision,  and  sometimes  gross  scurrility  were  the  replies.  To  con- 
fiite  him  was  easy,  to  convince  him  hopeless,  to  silence  him  impos- 
iible.  Such  was  the  man  to  whom,  among  some  inferior  illumi- 
nati,  the  distressed  and  modest  Liiidsey  applied  himself,  and  we 
«baJl  soon  see  how  he  used  his  power. 

^Here,  however,  in  contemplating  a  man  who  honestly  renounced 
•11  that  he  had  for  invincible  error,  we  cannot  but  express  our  con- 
currence in  Mr.  Belsham's  censure  of  Cowper's  uncharitable  and 
unaccountable  blame  of  those 

*  WhtO  quit  their  office  for  their  error's  sake, 
Blind  a4id  in  love  with  darkness.' 

If  Ji  man  can  oyo  longer  conscientiously  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office, 
is  he  under  an  opposite  obligation  to  discharge  them  by  pocritically  f 
Strange,  that  the  severity  of  the  poet's  indignation  did  not  fall  on 
those,  who  by  a  dispensation  which  never  issued  from  conscience, 
continued  to  hold  their  error  and  their  office  together ;  or  those  who 
tDJoyed  the  dignities,  and  even  undertook  to  administer  the  disci- 
pfiue  of  the  church,  while  they  undermined  its  foundations  and  ca* 
balled  with  its  enemies. 

.  The  first  specimen  of  Mr.  Lindsey's  unhappy  and  undistinguish- 
log  casuistry  is  as  follows : 

^  If  invocations  so  particular,  language  so  express,  might  be  softened 
and  explained  into  prayer  to  one  God  only,  I  might,-  by  the  like  sup- 
poiialsand  interpretation,  bring  myself  to  deify  and  pray  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  maintain  that  I  was  still  praying  to  the  one  God  who  was 
thus  invoked  in  his  creature  that  was  so  nearly  united  to  him/ 

To  this  poor  quibble  the  answer  is  easy — Whether  the  authority 
of  Scripture  for  worshipping  the  second  and  third  Persons  be  greater 
or  less,  for  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  there  is  evidently  none,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  cases.  But  Mr.  Lind- 
iey  is  now  introduced  to  the  ductor  dubitantium,  the  great  guide 
and  comforter  of  troubled  consciences,  Dr.  Priestley.  He  '  soon 
discovered  to  me,  (they  are  the  doctor's  words,)  that  he  was  uneasy 
ia  his  situatioB^  and  had  thoughts  of  quitting  it*    At  first  I  was  not 

forward 
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forward  to  encourage  him  in  it^  but  advised  him  to  make  what  at-' 
teratfon'he  thought  proper  in  the  offices  of  the  church,  and  Icjdve  it 
to  his  superiors  to  dismiss  him.'  Excellent  counsel !  Did  theil  this 
faithful  and  enlightened  casuist  conceive  that  a  crime  was  no  cpme 
till  it  was  discovereci ;  or  that  affier  a  man  had  solemnly  promised, 
as  the  condition  of  his  entrance  to  that  very  benefice  which  fed 
him,  that  he  would  conform  to  the  liturgy  as  by  law  establishedi 
to  substitute  another  liturgy  of  his  own  was  no  offence  ?  Let  it  be 
supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  the  minister  of  one  of  his  own  Unita* 
rian  chapels,  under  scruples  of  a  contrary  nature,  had  unbosomed 
himself  to  this  same  confessor,  and  declared,  that  unless  he  were' 
permitted  to  worship  the  Trinity,  he  could  no  longer  continue  to' 
minister.  Would  the  answer  have  been,  *  follow  your  conscience 
till  your  trustees  dismiss  you  ?'  No ;  but  on  the  contrary,  Depart 
from  among  us,  lest  onr  Unitarian  walls  and  benches  cr}'  out 
upon  your  idolatries.  But  another  event  which  the  far-sighted 
friend  unquestionably  descried  through  the  conduct  prescribed,  was 
devoutly  to  be  wished — namely,  the  odious  exertion  of  the  aulho** 
rity  of  the  diocesan  in  displacing  an  amiable  and  popular  man^ 
and  the  consequent  outcry  of  persecution. 

We  are  next  treated  by  Mr.  Belsham  with  a  tolerable  account 
of  the  Feathers  Tavern  Association,  and  of  the  application  made  to 
parliament  ^  for  relief  in  matters  oJF  subscription/  In  this  under<^ 
taking,  which  was  supported  by  about  Q.0O  discontented  persons 
out  of  more  than  10,000  who  felt  no  grievance,  and  therefore  de- 
sired no  relief,  the  leaders  were  Lindsey,  Black burne,Wyvil,Jebb, 
Law,  Disney  and  Chambers,  names,  says  the  biographer,  *  whd' 
would  do  honour  to  any  cause.'  This  honour  might  have  beeiy 
bestowed  wth  a  more  discriminating  hand;  for  Lindsey,  Jebb| 
and  afterwards  Disney  were  confessors  in  the  cause ;  Chambers,  hf 
the  timidity  and  connivance  of  his  ordinary,  (for  which  he  is  panegy- 
rized by  Mr.  Belsham,)  long  continued  a  non-conformist  in  the 
church;  while  the  conduct  of  the  two  dignitaries,  to  speak  of  it  with 
tenderness,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  to  any  known  principles  of 
probity  and  honour.  In  their  case,  there  was  not  only  this  pecu- 
tiarity  which  attaches  to  stations  of  authority  in  every  profession,  a 
tacit  obligation  arising  out  of  public  opinion  and  confidence  that 
they  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  betray  the  interests  of  the  body 
over  which  they  are  placed;  but  in  the  situation  of  the  prelate  tbei^ 
was  also  this  distressful  and  excruciating  circumstance,  that  at 
every  ordination  he  must  have  exacted  and  witnessed  from  every 
candidate  a  subscription  to  those  articles  against  which  he  bad 
actively  engaged  himself. 

Of  the  importance  attached  to  this  measure  by  the  petitioners/ 

and  of  the  candour  and  fairness  of  its  abettors  the?  fetlowing  is'*ri9 
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linfiivourable  specimen.  The  writer,  it  must  be  observed,  was  Mr. 
Joha  Lee,  an  inveterate  Whig  and  Unitarian ;  a  lawyer  also  of  great 
notoriety  in  his  day,  and  attorney-general  under  the  Rockinghaa> 
administration. 

*  It  will  surprise  you  to  hear  that  the  Christian  religion  is  thought 
to  be  an  object  unworthy  of  the  least  attention,  and  that  it  is  not  only 
the  most  prudent,  but  the  most  virtuous  and  benevolent  thing  in  the 
world  to  divert  mens'  minds  from  such  foolish  objects  with  all  the  dex- 
tt^rity  that  can  be.  This  may  cure  X>\\  Priestley  of  writing  divinity^ 
which  to  be  sur.e  hardly  any  body  minds.  Yet  \  do  not  think  our  son* 
i;aore  honest,  our  daughters  more  chaste,  our  liberties  more  sacred, 
or  our  property  more  secure,  than  in  the  days  when  it  was  thought  no 
dishonour  to  read  or  to  believe  the  Scriptures.* 

'  Who  would  not  suppose  that  the  object  of  the  petitioners  was  to 
establish  Christianity  ou  tlie  ruins  of  some  barbarous  superstition^ 
or  that  the  thirty-nine  articles  proscribed  the  use  of  Scripture,  and 
held  out  direct  encouragements  to  fraud,  profligacy ,  and  political  ser- 
vitude ?  But  this  *  able  advocate'  had  not  forgotten  his  own  profes- 
non,  though  Mr.  Belsham  assures  us  that  his  integrity  was  surpas* 
fed  by  none.  The  debate  on  this  question,  which  was  undoubt^ 
tdly  conducted  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  affords  a  singular 
proof  that  the  coolest  and  clearest  headed  men  in  the  hurry  of  ex- 
temporaneous speaking  are  sometimes  betrayed  into  the  rankest 
(anaticism.  The  following  passage,  in  tlie  speech  of  Sir  George 
Savile,  has  the  unqualified  approbation  of  Mr.  Belsham.  '  Some 
gentlemen  talk  of  raising  barriers  about  the  church  of  God  and 
protecting  his  honour — language  that  almost  approaches  to  blas- 
phemy. What !  man,  a  poor  contemptible  reptile,  talk  of  rais- 
ii^  barriers  about  the  church  of  God  !  He  might  as  well  talk  of 
protecting  omnipotence,  and  raising  barriers  about  his  throne — 
barriers  about  the  church  of  God,  sir,  about  that  chmch,  which, 
if  there  be  any  veracity  in  Scripture,  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not 
pref ail  f  The  church  of  God,  sir,  can  protect  itself.'  Now,  be- 
tides the  very  blunder  which  our  biographer  imputes  to  the  speak- 
ers on  the  opposite  side,  that  of  confounding  the  universal  church  of 
Christ  with  the  national  church  of  England,  who  does  not  see,  that 
upon  these  principles  all  laws  for  the  punishment  of  profanenesisi 
and  blasphemy  must  be  abolished,  and  that  not  only  are  all  national 
establishments  for  the  worship  of  God  unlawful,  but  all  voluntary 
associations  for  the  same  purpose,  because  God  can  protect  his 
own.  honour  i  Doubtless  he  can,  and  in  many  awful  instances  He 
has  vindicated  his  insulted  glory.  But  these  are  rare  interposi* 
tions,  and,  under  the  ordinary  administration  of  Providence,  He 
brings  about  that  impertaot  end  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  ra- 
tioiialcrMtures»  v  ^  .  ..w 

'•  Another 
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Another  absurdity  in  this  celebrated  speech  (Tor  every  thing  will 
go  down  on  one  side  and  nothing  on  the  other)  escapes  without 
soiin  ad  version,  or  probably  without  being  discovered.  '  What  did 
our  Saviour  do  ?  Did  he  semi  tests  and  articles  to  be  subscribed  i 
Did  he  ask  whether  they  believed  this  or  that  or  the  other  doctrine? 
Whether  they  were  Alhanabiuiis,  Arians  or  Aj  miiiians  .''  It  would 
indeed  have  been  strange  if  he  had — for  though  he  had  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  tliey  had  not.  In  nhort,  it  is  just  as  if  the  convocation 
should  have  required  Clark  and  Whislon  to  subscribe  a  renunci- 
ation of  the  errors  of  Priestley,  Lindsey  and  Belsham. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  told  that  Dr.  Hallifax  of  Cambridge 
was  in  the  gallery,  and  seemed  disappointed  that  his  '  violent  non- 
sense had  |)roduced  so  little  efi'ect  on  the  house.'  We  abstain  from 
retorting  this  indecent  language  on  the  declaration  of  Sir  George 
Savile;  bat  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  Mr.  Belbham,  or  rather  our 
readers  in  general,  that  although  Dr.  Hallifax's  '  forte'  was  not  se- 
vere ratiocination,  yet  the  three  celebrated  discourses  preached  hj 
him  before  the  Univcntity  of  Cambridge  on  the  subject  of  subscrip- 
tion, (for  to  them  the  writer  alludes,)  abundantly  answered  the  end 
fiJr  which  they  were  intended.  'I'hey  were  avowedly  meant  to 
coimteract  the  Socinian  poison  which  Jebb  by  his  lectures  wu 
then  scattering  among  the  young  men  of  the  University,  and  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  uo  style  was  likely  to  be  so  successful  as  vehement 
and  impassioned  declamation  :  yet  it  was  no  puerile  declamation  ; 
foi  one  of  the  first  lawyers  of  tlic  day,  who  afterwards  rose  to  the 
summit  ofhis  profession,  declared  these  discourses  to  be  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  pulpit  eloquence  whidi  he  had  ever  heard,  They  were 
indeed  a  sort  of  '  violent  nonsense'  never  heard  from  prcsbyterian 
pulpits. 

Aftera  copious  effusion  of  admiration  and  panegyric  on  the  *  vene- 
rable sufferer,'  the  '  interesting  confessor,'  Ptc,  in  that  soft  and  sicken- 
ing style  which  the  biographer  appears  to  have  picked  up  from  Mr. 
Hayley's  Life  of  Cowper,  we  are  conducted  to  his  fiiend's  subse- 
quent establishment  in  Essex-street :  moving,  however,  smoothly 
along,  we  stumbled  on  a  passage,  which  occasioned  a  momentary 
delay  in  our  progress.  Dr.  Priestley's  History  of  Early  OpiuitHiS 
concerning  Jesus  Christ,  is  called  'one  of  the  most  learned  and 
most  useful  theological  works  which  the  age  has  produced,  a  wori 
which  demonstrates,  in  a  manner  which  never  has,  and  never  can  be 
confuted,  that  fiom  the  bariiest  age  of  the  Christian  religion  down 
to  the  fourth  century,  the  great  body  of  nnleanied  Christians  were 
•trictly  Unitarian.'  'lliis  is  modest  in  the  extreme,  after  the  au- 
thor of  the  work  in  question  has  been  convicted  again  and  again  of 
the  grossest  misrepresentation,  the  most  disgraceful  ignorance  of 
Greek ;  in  short,  after  he  has,  in  the  opiniou  of  every  competent 
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and  impartial  judge  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  received  from  Bi- 
shop Horsley  the  severest  castigation  which  a  rash  and  arrogant 
invader  of  another's  province  ever  received  in  the  fields  of  contro* 
versy. 

Our  limits  will  aiford  little  space  for  controversy ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  the  subject  without  noticing  the  extreme 
fconfusion  of  Mr.  Lindsey's  ideas  on  controversial  subjects.  In  a 
work,  called  by  his  biographer  the  most  elaborate  of  ail  Mr.  Lind- 
say's productions,  he  goes  pn  to  plead,  from  the  language  pf  Moses 
iudd  the  prophets,  and  from  the  explicit  declarations  oithe  apostles 
and  evangelists,  and  even  of  Christ  himself,  that  he  ivas  really  a 
man,  a  proposition  which  we  presume  the  idolatrous  church  of 
£ngland would  have  conceded  to  him  without  an  elabor4te  proof. 
In  the  year  1781  Mr.  Lindsey  published  a  small  volume,  called 
The  Catechist,  consisting  of  several  dialogues,  in  which  we  meet 
^ith  the  following  passage — '  It  is  a  thing  in  itself  utterly  impossible 
that  a  being  should  be  God  and  man,  Creator  and  creature,  self-ex<!> 
latent,  independent,  eternal,  and  limited,  dependent  and  tiaving  be- 
ginning of  existence  at  the  same  time,  omniscient  and  omnipotent, 
and  yet  ignorant  and  weak.'  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  very  good  the- 
^ology  in  Essex-street,  and  irrefragable  logic  at  Hackney ;  but  it  un- 
'  forti^iately  begs  a  question  of  some  consequence  to  the  argument^, 
liamely,  that  this  Being  is  simple  and  uncompounded. 

With  equal  cogency  it  might  be  argued,  ^  It  is  a  thing  in  itself 
'  j|tterly  impossible  that  a  being  should  be  soul  and  body,  intelligent, 
conscious,  immaterial,  eternal,  indiscerptible,  and  mortal,  material^ 
.dissoluble,  unconscious,  and  unintelligent.'     But  we  beg  pardon  ; 
^there  is,  it  seems,  no  such  thing  as  an  immaterial  and  immortal  soul 
'  in  man.     Next  follows  an  account  of  Robert  Robinson,  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  man  of  genius,  but  of  violent  and  versatile  temper ;  in  the 
vigor  of  his  age  and  faculties  a  Trinitarian,  in  his  dotage,  a  disciple 
of  Priestley  ;  whose  incomparable  plea  for  the  divinity  of  Christ  is 
represented,  as  usual,  to  have  been  completely  and  triumphantly 
ir^butted  by  Mr.  Lindsey. 

The  writer's  attention  is  next  turned  to  Bishop  Home,  whose 
XJnder-graduate's  LettereflFected  in  Oxford  what  Dr.  Hallifax's  'vi- 
.plent  nonsense' had  done  in  Cambridge;  in  revenge  of  which,  we 
suppose,  his  Commentary  upon  the  Psalms  is  denominated  by  Mr. 
.Bj^l^ha^  '  strange  and  extravagant,'     It  will  be  long,  however,  be- 
fore a  work  of  the  same  elegant  and  pathetic  devotion  issues  from 
.  the  Unitarian  school,  whose  views  of  religion  slight,  and  cold,  and 
tasteless,  torpify  whatever  they  touch,  and  who  are  as  incapable  of 
transmitting  the  feelings  and  graces  of  the  inspired  writers,  as  they 
are  unwilling  to  assent  to  their  high  and  humbling  doctrines. 

Mr.  Lindsey,  it  seems^  in  his  earlier  days,  (would  that  it  had 
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been  some  years  later  I)  wag  acquainted  with  the  inimitable  Bishop 
Butlei-,  in  speaking  of  whom  this  writer  disgusts  us  by  that  shal- 
low petulance,  that  grin  of  vile  self-corn placence^  that  insenfdbi- 
lity  to  any  merit  above  Presbyterian  mediocrity,  which  offends  ia 
every  part  of  the  work,  though  it  no  where  revolts  the  universal 
feelings  of  mankind  so  much  as  on  this  subject — '  the  shstllow  me- 
taphysics of  Bishop  Butler.^  Scarcely  should  we  have  been  moM 
astonished  to  hear  of  the  e)ruditton  and  profundity  of  Mr.  Belsham. 
Once  more — 

He  (Mr.  Lindsey)  is  remarking  upon  the  sad  and  sombre  vicfW  of 
the;  physical  and  moral  state  of  the  worM  which  the  learned  Bishop 
Butler  exhibits  in  his  celebrated  Analogy — » 

^  Of  this  eminent  pre]ate  Mr.  Lindsey  speaks  as  a  person  that  Bafl 
great  piety,  but  of  a  gloomy  cast,  and  tending  to  superstition,  which  ht 
seems  to  have  caught  from  reading  the  lives  of  Popish  saints.  He  al- 
ways appeared  dissatisfied  with  the  public  state  of  things,  and  of  the 
world,  which  probably  originated  in  the  erroneous  opinibns  which  he 
entertained  of  the  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  his  govemiog 
Providence.  In  his  Analogy  he  represents  the  world  as  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ruin,  and  that  mankind,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  art 
in  a  state  of  degradation.' 

As  if  Bishop  Butler  had  invented  the  doctrine  of  the  fall !  Who, 
•we  would  ask,  entertains  more  erroneous  opinions  of  the  character 
of  the  Divine  Being,  the  theologian  who  believes  ahd  teaches  ac- 
cording to  Scripture  that '  God  made  man  upright,  but  he  sought 
unto  himself  many  inventions,'  or  he  who  supposes  that  the  spe^ 
cies  came  out  of  the  hands  of  their  Maker  with  their  present  dis- 
positions and  propensities  ?  But  from  his  death  to  the  present 
hour  this  great  prelate  has  been  libelled  by  the  party,  not  only  for 
his  deep  and  awful  views  of  religion,  but  because  he  left  their 
camp  when  the  plague  was  beginning  to  spread.  Mr.  Lindsey's 
proof  of  the  innocence  of  human  nature,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  present  life,  is  very  pleasant. 

*  Far,  very  far  is  it  from  being  a  miserable  world  .that  we  now  live  in, 
but  much  the  contrary ;  nor  I  apprehend  has  there  ever  been  theleasC 
reason  to  call  it  so  in  general,  however  some  individuals  may  have  suf- 
fered by  it.  For  my  own  part,  mi/  condition  has  been  most  happy. 
Preserved  from  great  calamities,  I  have  not  been  exempt  from  hard- 
ships, reverses,  and  sicknesses,  but  the  kind  hand  of  providence  has 
been  discernible  in  them  all,  leading  to  good  by  them.  I  have  moK 
particularly  cause  to  speak  well  of  those  of  my  fellow  beings  whom  I 
have  been  acquainted  with,  and  I  would  desire  no  better  comptuay  for 
ever  than  those  I  have  known  and  loved,  and  heard^and,  read  of,  espe- 
oially  when  divested  of  all  selfishness  and  terrene  concretions/  &c. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  by  means  of  a  good  constitutioo,  a  calm 
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temper,  a  virtuous  education,  a  competent  fortune,  and  the  society 
to  which  these  advantages  will  introduce  him,  a  solitary  individual 
here  and  there  may  pas$  very  happily  through  the  world.  But  ge- 
neral conclusions  from  particular  premises  infer  nothing.  How 
would  these  complacent  advocates  of  innocence  and  happiness 
have  cried  out  against  diis  very  argument  if  retorted  upon  them^ 
uselves  !  *  You  say  that  this  world  is  a  scene  of  virtue  and  hap(Ui- 
ness.  I  have  found  it,  from  my  youth  up,  the  very  reverse.  Tor* 
tured  by  hereditary  disease,  born  with  constitutional  low  spirits, 
abandoned  by  my  parents  to  oppression  and  tyranny,  seeking  for 
consolation  in  friendship  but  finding  nothing  but  treachery  and  m»- 
kindness,  I  can  expect  in  hell  itself  nothing  worse  than  my  so- 
ciety on  earth,  excepting  that  the  wickedness  of  my  companions 
here  may  there  perchance  be  a  little  spiritualized  and  exalted.  The 
world,  therefore,  from  my  experience,  is  universally  wicked  and  mi- 
aerable !'  These  are  the  reasoners  who  talk  of  the  ^  shallow  meta^- 
physics  of  Butler  !'  We  must  next  be  indulged  in  a  few  remarks 
on  their  theology. 

'  The  work  before  us,  like  many  others  of  the  present  day,  in  the 
'ihape  of  narrative,  is  properly  controversy.  Professing  to  exhibit 
the  life  and  character  of  an  amiable  and  disinterested  man,  strug- 
glii^  for  a  series  of  years  under  the  convictions  of  a  wounded 
conscience,  and  groaning  under  the  insupportable  load  of  creedi 
and  subscriptions,  but  at  length  rasolutely  braving  poverty  and  dia-> 
grace  in  the  cause  of  truth,  Mn  Belsham  never  loses  sight  of  his 
•real  object,  which  is  to  hold  up  to  mankind  the  pure  unitarian  doc- 
trine as  the  standard  of  truth,  never  fails  to  adoro:  the  professors 
.of  it  with  every  epithet  of  exuberant  panegyric,  as  the  wise  and 
^excellent  of  the  earth.  On  the  other  band,  no  rank  or  station, 
Jiowever  exalted,  no  character,  however  venerable,  can  protect  the 
opponents  of  Lindsey  and  Priestley.  Nay,  by  an  artifice  as  base  as 
it  is  flimsy,  in  proportion  as  any  antagonist  of  his  heroes  has 
rendered  himself  formidable,  in  the  same  proportion  is  he  declared 
to  be  contemptible  beyond  his  fellows.  This  is  remarkably  ex- 
empliiied  in  his  flippant  mention  of  Bishop  Horsley.  The  ad- 
versary whom  he  affects  to  despise  he  is  sure  to  fear. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  expose  that  wayward  process  of  mind  by 
which  men  of  a  certain  turn  have  been  led  to  adopt  an  hypothesis 
iC^nceming  the  nature  and  oflices  of  Christ,  apparently  so  contradic- 
tory to  the  unsophisticated  sense  of  Scripture.  Overpowered  by 
the  innumerable  marks  of  divine  truth,  which  characterize  the  sa- 
cred volume,  yet  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  submit  his  understanding 
to  the  reception  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation,  which, 
according  to  every  ordinary  nde  of  interpretation,  are  unquestion- 
.        ,   .  .       El  b2  ,  .  ,.        ably 
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ably  foiiud  there,  the  Unitarian  goes  to  work  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
himdalf.  If  a  stubborn  text  stand  in  his  way,  he  weeds  it  out;  if 
an  obnoxious  doctrine,  as  the  incarnation,  occupies  whole  chapters 
of  a  goq)el,  these  chapters  were  not  found  in  the  copies  of  some 
ancient  heretics,  and,  therefore,  he  rejects  them.  Bvit  the  same  is 
found  in  the  exordium  of  another  gospel ;  to  be  consistent,  he  re- 
jects that  also ;  types  and  antitypes  are  inverted,  one  part  of  the 
sacred  narrative  is  ievaporated  in'  allegory,  metaphors  are  set  aside 
.for  their  uncertainty,  and  facts  converted  into  metaphor.  Beings 
good  and  evil,  the  highest  agents  in  the  Christian  system,  thou^ 
-spoken  of  with  every  attribute  and  character  of  personality,  are 
Tesolved  into  abstrjict  qualities,  by  a  process  which  might  as  well 
•be  applied  to  resolve  the  Creator  himself  into  a  mere  impersonal 
■principle  of  good.  As  applied  to  the  object  whom  it  is  his  uni- 
-form  endeavour  to  degrade,  pre-existeuce  has  no  meaning,  and,  as 
applied  to  man,  eternity  is  limited  duration.  The  consent  of  wise 
-and  learned  men,  the  general  sense  of  antiquity,  the  faith  of  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors,  only  excite  compassion ;  authority  is  nothing, 
counsels  decreed  nonsense;  and  martyrs  died  they  knew  not  for 
what. 

-  As  rational,  we  should  suppose,  and  perhaps  not  more  perilous, 
IS  the  conduct  of  the  deist,  who,  applying  the  ordinary  rules  of  in- 
terpretation to  the  sacred  volume,  suffers  the  difficulties  to  over- 
bear the  evidence,  and  rejects  it  in  a  mass.  To  the  arbitrement  of 
a  rational  and  conscientious  deist,  however,  could  such  an  one  be 
found,  the  controversy  might  safely  be  committed.  We  might 
dare  to  say,  liei^  is  a  volume  t)f  great  antiquity  and,  according  to 
our  conceptions,  of  great  importance,  the  principal  subject  of 
which  is  the  nature  and  offices  of  one  extraordinary  Being,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  he  came  into  the  world.  We  ask  you  no- 
thing concerning  the  trutli  or  authority  of  this  volume ;  but  we  ask 
you  to  apply  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  and  criticism,  aided  by 
what  we  know  you  to  possess,  a  clear  head  and  an  unbiassed  mind, 
and  then  say  whelher  this  Being  is  represented  as  having  come  into 
the  world  like  oilier  mortals,  to  have  had  no  pre-existence,  no  na- 
ture but  mere  humanity,  to  have  been  compassed  about  with  infir- 
mity, aiid  to  have  died  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  afford  an  ex- 
ample of  patient  suffering.  Are,  or  are  not,  these  propositions  ncf- 
gatived  again  and  again  botii  directly  and  by  irresistible  implication 
in  this  volume?  What,  independently  of  particular  expressions,  is 
the  general  effect  and  impression  made  upon  your  mind  as  to  the 
conceptions  entertained  by  the  writers  viith  respect  tcf  this  Being ? 
Does  he,  or  does  he  not,  stand  pre-eminent  and  alone  ?  Can  you 
discern  any  vestige  in  his  character  of  sin  or  error  ?  Do  you,  or  do 
you  not,  discover  in  ttie  minds  of  the  writers  a  persuasion  that  the 
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iufFerings  of  this  Being  had  an  end  and  intention  entirely  difftrent 
from  those  of  any  other  martyr  ?  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  distinctly 
perceive  that  to  this  same  Being  are  ascribed  attributes  Undcharac- 
ters  as  distinct  as  divinity  and  manhood  ;  that  he  who  in  one  situa- 
tion supplicates  help  and  deprecates  pain,  in  another,  by  his  own 
authority,  raises  the  dead,  claims  an  unity  with  God,  and  ascribes 
to  himself  that  incommunicable  and  everlasting/^  present  existence 
.  which  belongs  to  the  supreme  Being  alone  ? 

To  such  a  test  we  persuade  ourselves  that  the  UnUarian  would 
not  dare  to  appeal.  He  must  be  his  own  interpreter.  He  must 
have  rules  of  interpretation  never  before  applied,  and  which  he 
himself  would  apply  to  no  other  work.  If  it  be  asked,  to  what 
cause  a  conduct  X>i  the  understanding  so  perverse  and  pernicious 
13  to  be  ascribed,  we  answer,  to  a  S3/stem  of  education,  radically 
defective,  operating  upon  shallow  understandings  and  arrogant 
dispositions.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  seen  one  Unitarian  semina- 
ry after  another  fall  in  pieces.  The  encouragement  given  to  the 
young  men  to  debate  and  wrangle  on  every  subject,  begets  an  ex- 
tinction of  all  respect  for  superiors,  and  a  spirit  of  petulance  and 
scepticism  which,  aided  by  a  superficial  knowledge  of  most  sub- 
jects, and  a  thorough  insight  into  none,  produces  the  modern  Uni- 
tarian. What  Gilbert  Wakefield  thought  or  felt,  wheq,  in  the  vio- 
lence of  party  rage,  he  had  transplanted  himself  from  Cambridge 
to  Hackney,  i»  well  known.  *  Is  this  the  climate,  this  the  soil/  .  , 
&c. 

It' is  some  satisfaction,  amidst  the  chaos  and  confusion  of  intel- 
lect which  pervades  this  bewildered  work,  to  observe  that  a  latC/ 
nobleman  of  high  rank,  whose  early  life  had  been  far  from  spot- 
less, associating  with  Mr.  Lindsey  in  his  later  daysj  was  brought 
so  far  on  his  wSy  to  Christianity  as  to  abandon  his  vices  and  ac- 
knowledge a  certain  Messiahship  of  Christ.  Many  of  this  noble- 
man's reflections  are  interesting,  inasmdch  as  they  display  a  mind 
sincere  and  inquisitive,  but  lost  in  the  Socinian  maze.  '  He  dis- 
cards,' says  Mr.  Belsham,  in  his  cool  manner,  *  i/ie  common  notion 
of  vicarious  suffering  and  satisfaction.  He  conceives  that  Scrip- 
ture redemption  consists  in  a  deliverance  from  the  practice  and 
guilt  of  sin  to  be  effected  by  sincere  repentance  followed  by  total 
amendment  of  life,  to  which  the  merciful  goodness  of  God  has 
vouchsafed  to  annex  forgiveness,  8cc.  That  which  propitiates 
God  is  the  forsaking  of  sin.  If  so,  may  not  Christ,  who  teaches 
us  this  method  of  being  reconciled,  he  fairly  aftd  properly  called 
the  propitiation  of  our  sins  ?'  No,  my  lord,  if  your  grace  and  we 
read  the  same  Scriptures,  it  is  the  *  blood  of  Christ  which  cleanseth 
from  all  sin ;'  and  it  is  not  an  attribute  of  blood  to  teach. 

Still  more  bewildered  in  the  hopeless  work  of  chasing  and  re- 
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jectjpg  ^mong  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  is  the  American  Ex-Prc- 
sid^t  M r.  Jefferson. 

^  ■  •^-        *  God  help  the  man  so  lost  in  error's  endless  maze.!' 

^  Aniong  the  documents  in  the  Appendix,  many  of  which  are  not 
iariamusing,  we  discovered,  with  grief  and  iiidigtiation, '  a  fetter 
from  a  late  Irish  prelate  of  learning  and  genius,  but,  unhappily,  6f 
top  undistinguishing  liberality,  inclosing  <£  100  towards  the  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Priestley's  work,  but  with  a  strict  injunction  that  the 
donation  should  be  concealed  even  from  the  writer  himself.  Was 
no  portion,  then,  of  that  secrecy  which  was  due  to  the  living  fame 
of  tlie  donor,  due  to  his  meniorj^ — to  a  memory  so  recent  and  is6 
nonoured  ?  And  are  there  lio  near  relatives  of  that  accomplished 
prelate,  whose  feelings  must  be  wounded  by  so  indelicate  a  dis* 
closure?  '? 

One  vein  of  paralogism  runs  through  the  whole  work,  in  appfly- 
ing  the  texts  which  prove  the  proper  manhood  of  Christ,  to  provfe 
that  he  was  on/y  man ;  and  one  strain  of  unfairness  in  denomi- 
nating themselves  Unitarians,  which  we  are  as  much  as  they,  and 
{he  Church  of  England  a  worshipper  of  three  gods,  which  the^ 
Inow  that  we  disclaim.  Instead  of  three,  these  fair  cotitrovertistg 
might  have  imputed  to  us  the  polytheistic  worship  of  all  the  thirty 
thousand  deities  of  pagan  Rome,  or  the  innumerable  rabble  of 
saints  adopted  by  Rome,  which  calls  itself  christian.  On  the 
whole  it  is  incompatible  either  with  our  time  or  the  limits  of  our 
work,  to  trace  the  author  and  his  friends  through  all  their  obliqui- 
ties of  reasoning  and  all  their  perversions  of  Scripture.  One 
specimen,  however,  of  Mr.  Belsham's  honesty  we  cannot  forbear 
to  expose  to  the  indignation  of  every  scholar  and  every  man  of  in- 
tegrity in  the  kingdom.  Onr  critic  is  endeavouring  to  shake  the 
authority  of  the  two  evangelists,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  by  a 
chronological  cavil.  ^  The  direct  assertion  of  Luke,  which  can, 
by  no  fair  and  legitimate  criticism,  be  set  aside,  that  our  Lord  had 
just  completed  his  thirtieth  year  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius, 
fixes  the  birth  of  Christ  at  least  two  vears  after  Herod's  death'^ 
This  single  undeniable  chronological  fact  at  once  invalidates  im 
introductory  narrative  to  Matthew  and  Luke.'  Next  follows,  iii 
a  note^  the  following  quotation  from  Grotius : — *  A^^ofiat  009  efcw 
rgiccxdvlot  est,  incipio  jam  esse  tricenarius,  quod  non  dicitur  nisi  post 
impletum  annum  tricessimum.'  To  the  confusion  of  the  writer, 
if  he  have  any  remains  of  feeling  or  modesty,  we  will  now  produco 
the  entire  passage.  '  [Kai  avlo$  r;v  0  Iijo-y^  X21ISEI  elm  Tgiaxov?flt 
«j;^o/xffvof  cov,  Et  ipse  Jesus  erat  quasi  incipiens  esse  circiter  an- 
norum  triginta.]  Omnino  rectior  videtur  combinatio,  si  <«v,  esse, 
superioribus  jungamus.     Neque  enim  recte  dicitur  etq^oyMh  elm 
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TgixKovIx,  [incipw  annos  triginta,]  sed  potius  oLgx^fMu  sis;  Tfiaxog-B, 
quod  est,  annum  ago  tricessimum.  At  ag^ofjMi  o>v  ^mifWotMovtoL 
est,  incipio  jam  esse  tricenarius,  quod  non  dicitur,  nisi  poir  infifple^ 
itum  annum  tricessimum/  Now  what  smatterer  in  Greek,  above 
{(li  abecedarian  of  Hackney,  s^es  not  that  tlie  words  are  alterecj  by 
Grotius  for  a  mere  grammatical  purpose  to  which  the  maferi^j  ad- 
verb'wtrgi  was  useless?  With  this  castration^  though  tlie  triie  i'€lad- 
'ing,  as  we  have  given  it,  was  before  his  eyes,  does  the  critic  pbtriide 
op  his  unwaiy  readers  the  abbreviated  'citation  of  Grotius  as  the 
text-  En  jam  manifesto  tenetur  falsarlus  J  It  is  obvious  that  the 
latitude  allowed  by  this  single  word  is  sufficient  to  save  the  chro- 
nology and  the  cr-edit  of  the  evangelist. 

We  conclude  with  assuring  our  readers,  notwithstanding  tJhese 
just  ceusures,  that  the  work  before  us  may  be  found,  on  perusal^ 
both  useful  and  amusing.  Let  them  not  startle  at  this  assertion. 
It  m^^y  be  amusing  to  the  practised  reasoner,  in  some  hour  of  in- 
dolence and  repose,  to  detect  its  sophistries,  the  sophistries  of 
the  author,  his  hero,  and  his  friends,  all  of  the  same  colour  and 
^consistency,  the  veriest  gossamer  that  ever  float-ed  before  a  piir- 
blind  eye,  weak  and  fleeting  and  unsubstantial.  To  the  younger 
students  of  our  universities,  disciplined,  as  they  are  already,  in  the 
forms  of  correct  ratiocination,  it  may  of  itself  be  useful.  It  wai 
the  advice  to  his  pupils  of  an  eminent  tutor  in  one  of  these  illuS7 
Irioias  seminaries,  never  to  take  up  a  book  of  reasoning  without 
attempting  to  refute  it.  Even  in  their  hands,  young  as  they  are, 
we  can  trust  Mr.  Belsham.  They  have  heard  much  of  unitari- 
anism ;  and,  in  the  free  intercourse  of  their  own  circles,  plausible 
things  may  have  been  said  in  its  defence.  Their  faitli  may  have 
been  unsettled,  at  least  their  curiosity  may  have  been  excited'. 
Hither,  then,  we  refer  them.  In  this  volume  they  have  both  the 
bane  and  antidote.  If  such,  they  will  naturally  argue,  be  the 
strength  of  the  cause  in  the  hands  of  its  most  renowned  champion^ 
|ve  want  no  refutation  but  what  they  themselves  afford.     From 

{jirinciples  never  fixed,  from  assertions  unwarranted  by  evidence. 
^  rpm  conclusions  unsuppprted  by  premises,  from  a  region  cold  anq 
]b.a.rreQ,  ^enveloped  in  eternal  clouds  and  darkness,  we  turn,  with  in^- 
f^reased  confidence  and  joy,  to  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  to 
doctrines  fixed  and  accurate,  tp  the  wholesome  and  legitimate  re- 
ll^raint  of  articles,  to  the  clear  and  irrefragable  argumejiitation  of 
Leslie  and  Waterland,  of  Butler  and  Horsley,  but,  above  all,  %o  the 
^vigorating  warmtt^  and  unclouded  brightnisss  of  die  Holy  Scrip- 
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Londra^  1811. 

T^THEN  we  reflect  how  much  our  poetry  has  been  modelled 
^  ^     upon  the  Italian  school,  and  how  sedulously  that  language 
has  been  cultivated  by  the  most  eminent  amongst  our  writers,  it  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  surprize  that  the  Tuscan  literature  should  ever 
have  fallen,  in  England,  from  that  high  estimatiou,  in  which  it  was 
once  deservedly  held.     This  can  only  be  explained  by  a  cause 
which  itself  leaves  room  for  explanation,  namely,  our  present  very 
confined  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  authors.     Ask  an  English* 
inan  the  ground  of  his  contempt  for  them,  and  he  will  cite  in  an>- 
fwer  the  unprofitable  verbosity  of  their  prose  writers,  and  the  eflFe- 
minacy  of  their  amatory  poets.     Of  their  higher  race  of  lyrics  he 
knows  nothing,  nor  does  he  usually  prosecute  his    studies    fitf 
enough   to  learn  that  he  might  find   a    contrast   to  the  first  oJF 
these    defects    (defects,    nevertheless,    redeemed   by    great'  me- 
rits) in  the   conciseness  of  Davanzati  and    th^   simple    severity 
and  concentrated  wisdom  of  Machiavel.     He  is  ignorant,  that  li 
the  charge  be  well  founded,  to  which  many  of  their  poets  are  ob- 
noxious, it  is  far  from  being  universally  true ;  and  that  the  same 
language  which  is  a  lyre  in  the  hands  of  Metastasio,  becomes  a 
^ompet  in  those  of  Dante  and  Altieri.     How  little  the  latter  is 
known  in  England,  but  by  his  life,  (and  this  we  have  only  through 
the  medium  of  a  translation,)  is  capable  of  proof  from  the  small 
sale  of  a  selection  of  his  trSigedies,  published  at  Edinburgh,  at 
a  time  when  the  foreign  editions  of  his  works  were  almost  unat- 
tainable.    Another  instance  of  our  ignorance  respecting   the  Ita- 
lian  authors   might  be  adduced  in  Parini.     His  reputation  caa 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  crossed  the  sea,  though  he  is  peculiarly 
calculated  to  please  the  English  tsTste,  both  fr6m  the  originality  of 
his  genius,  and  the  resemblance,  which,  in  certain  points,  he  exhibits 
to  Cowper.     The  author  of  the  letters  before  us,  however,  is  an 
exception  to  the  almost  general  fate  of  the  Tuscan  prose  writer* 
and  poets.     These,  after  passing  through  three  editions  in  Italy, 
have  found  an  English  publisher  in  Mr.  Romualdo  Zotti,  author  of 
an  improved  edition  of  Veneroni's  Grammar,  &c.     This  publica- 
tion hns  the  merit  of  a  correctness,  rarely  attained  in  a  foreign 
press,  but  it  is  most  imperfect  with  respect  to  notices  of  the  work 
and  its  author,  which  are  extremely  confused  and  uncertain.     We 
are  the  less  disposed  to  pardon  this  deficiency,   because,  as  the 
reader  will  hereafter  be  aware,  the  letters  of  Ortis  derive  much  of 
their  interest  from  the  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  which  the 
$tory  depicted  in  them  contains,  and  yet  more  from  the  singular 
character  and  circumstances  of  him  y^ho  composed  it.     We  shall 
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cite  the  first  >paragraph  of  some  preliminary  advertisements,  in 
proof  of  this,  and  after  shewing  its  errors,  attempt  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  in  the  account  of  the  author. 

'Jacopo   Ortis,   ossia  Ugo  Foscolo,  nobile  Veneziano,  oriundo  Dal- 
moto,  h  Tautore  delle  presenti  lettere.  Attaccato  alia  repubblica  Veneta, 
(.esercit6  la  professione  milltare,  in  qualita  di  Capitano,  neil*  armata  del- 
la  repubblica  Italiaua,  &c.  &c. 

'  From  this  information  we  should  deduce  that  Ugo  Foscolo 
\92i8  an  alias  of  Jacopo  Ortis^  by  birth  a  Dalmatian.  The  fact 
bowever  is,  that  they  are  distinct  persons.  Of  the  birth-place 
of  the  latter  we  are  ignorant,  the  first  is  a  Zantiot.  Jacopo  Ortis. 
is  the  hero,  Ugo  Foscolo  his  historian.  The  catastrophe  of  th^ 
.piece  is  at  least  founded  in  fact,  for  Ortis  did  certainly  commit 
suicide  on  a  disappointment  in  love ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  his 
original  letters,  or  at  least  parts  of  them,  contributed  to  the  for« 
snation  of  this  romance. 

It  reniains  to  give  some  information  respecting  Ugo  Foscolo, 
the  author,  or  editor,  of  the  letter  before  us.  He  commenced 
bis  studies  in  Padua.  His  first  work,  composed  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  was  //  Tiesfe,  a  tragedy,. with  a  very  small  number  of 
dramatis  personam,  formed  on  the  plan  of  A 1  fieri,  which  hie  pro- 
duced on  the  Venetian  stage.  This  play  was  shown  to  the  author 
on  whose  principles  it  was  modelled,  who  is  said  to  have  ad- 
irnired  it  greatly  as  the  work  of  so  young  a  man,  and  to  have  ob* 
served,  'If  this  boy  be  really  only  nineteen  he  will  surpass  rne.'  The 
ancient  government  of  Venice  being  overthrown  by  French  arms 
and  French  intrigue,  Foscolo  established  himself  in  that  capital, 
preaching  liberty  and  equality,  and  became  one  of  the  most  zeal« 
bus  partizans  of  the  new  republicanism.  The  hopes  of  the  demo* 
crats,  however,  being  blasted  by  the  transfer  of  the  Venetian  states 
^  to  Austria,  this  young  man,  who,  though  fanatical,  was  here  at  least 
faithful  to  the  principles  wliich  he  professed,  abandoned  Venice  in 
disgust.  It  was,  we  believe,  on  this  occasion,  that  landing  on  terra 
firma^  he  travelled  on  foot  to  Bologna,  where,  without  reposing 
.himself,  he  raved  and  danced  round  the  tree  of  liberty,  till  he  sunk 
spiritless  and  exhausted  on  the  ground :  he  was  without  money  or 
friends,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  casual  charity  of  some  monks,  who 
conveyed  him  to  their  convent,  and  administered  to  his  wants.  He 
next  became  a  soldier,  and  served  as  captain  in  the  first  Italian  ie- 

i'  pon.     He  was,  about  this  period,  for  a  considerable  time  in  Bo- 
ogna,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  lyceums  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  political  doctrines.     Here  he,  for  the  first  time,  it  is' 
said,  published  the  letters  of  Jacopo  Ortis,  though  another  turn  is 
given  to  this  transaction  in  the  Italian  advertisements  to  which  we 
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have  alluded.  After  some  time  lie  grew  weaiy  of  the  profettsiou  of 
Kima,  and  retired  from  tlie  service. 

>  His  next  transformation  was  to  a  professor  of  cloqueiict:  in  Pa- 
via.  With  t!ie  same  insLability  of  uharacter  he  abaiidoued  also 
ik'is  post,  and  gave  hiinnelf  up  to  study  and  retirement ;  but  be 
found  a  patrou  iu  Melzi,  llie  head  of  the  government,  who  be- 
stowed upou  him,  unsolicited,  a  pension,  repr<^euled  as  ade- 
quate lo  liis  condition  in  life.  In  the  year  180'2  lie  composed  an 
oration  to  Buonaparte,  at  the  instance  of  ihe  municipality  of  Mi- 
lan. The  success  of  the  first  editions  of  the  letters  of  Ortis  (under 
whatever  circumstances  ifaey  were  published)  did  not  at  al]  cor- 
respond with  that  of  the  last,  which  he  himself  characterizeB  as 
alone  authentic,  and  from  which  the  present  lias  been  reprinted. 
This  was  submitted  to  the  revisal  of  Cesarotti,  one  of  the  last  lights 
of  Italy,  and  known  in  this  country  by  his  admirable  translation  of 
Ossian.  Though  Ugo  Foscolo  niigjit  be  considered  to  have  Id 
some  degree  gilded  over  his  sins  against  Buonaparte  by  the  Milati- 
eae  propitiatory  oration,  his  whole  conduct  and  the  whole  spirit  of  bis 
writings  were  too  hostile  to  tyranny  for  his  offences  to  be  so  easily 
cancelled.  Accordingly  the  hand  of  power  is  upon  him,  and  he 
livas  depressed,  though  he  bait  not  been  crushed  by  its  weight. 

From  the  author  we  pass  to  the  work.  The  first  letters  describe 
tlie  supposed  feel'mgs  of  Ortis,  who,  after  the  transfer  of  Venice  to 
tb<:  Austrian  dominion  liad,  at  the  instance  of  hia  mollier,  with* 
drawn  himself  from  that  city,  in  order  to  avoid  the  persecution  of 
the  new  government.  In  this  retirement  he  is  received  as  a  wel- 
come visitor  by  a  neighbouring  family,  the  head  of  which  had  ids9 
jpolitical  reasons  for  quitting  Veuice.  Principally  with  the  view  of 
leconciling  himself  with  his  enemies,  through  the  channel  of  hi* 
son-in-law,  this  person  had  proniised  Ills  eldest  daughter,  Teresa,  to 
a  gentlemen  of  the  opposite  faction  called  Odoardo.  His  daughter 
was  averse  from  the  match,  which  was  also  so  offensive  to  her  mo- 
ther, as  to  have  occasioned  a  separation  from  her  husband.  Under 
these  dangerous  circumstances  Orlis  becomes  nearly  domesticated 
in  the  family,  and  finds  a  relief  for  his  irritable  feelings  in  the  soci- 
ety of  Teresa.  He  indulges  himself  in  this  gratification  long  after 
lie  is  aware  of  having  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  heart  of 
die  lady,  and  received  one  equally  fatal  to  himself.  Urged  by  feel- 
ings of  honour,  and  stimulated  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends^ 
he  at  length  tears  himself  from  the  dangerous  spot,  and  seeks  * 
cure  for  hjs  malady  in  change  of  place,  and  the  distraction  of  travel. 
^t  is  too  late.  An  accidental  homicide  which  he  commits  gives  a 
deeper  tone  to  his  mflancholyi  he  returns  to  the  scenes  vtliere  he 
liad  nourished  his  hgpelesR  passion,  and  ends  his  lufferings  by 
voluntary  deatli. 
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-  In  the  plot  there  is  certainly  not  much  pretence  to  novelty;  nor 
is  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  tliat  of  Werter  confined  to 
die  mere  outline  of  the  story.     The  general  tone  of  the  two  workt 
corresponds  in  a  manner  which  cannot  allow  us  to  believe  it  tlie  re- 
sult of  an  accidental  coincidence.     Much  of  the  peculiar  cast  of 
thinking,  which  characterizes  \A  erter,  is  to  be  recognised  in  Ortis, 
and  the  cold  and  calculating  disposition  of  the  husband  of  Charlotte^ 
and  her  own  more  impassioned  tetnperament,  are  revived  in  Odoardo 
aiid  Teresa,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  stand  in  the  sanie  relation 
to  him,  which  the  two  former  bear  to  the  hero  of  the  German  ro-* 
mance.     Yet  though  without  great  pretence  to  novelty  either  in  its 
^ry  or  even  its  principal  characters,  the  reproach  of  want  of  ori-» 
ginatity  cannot  be  applied  to  many  parts  of  this  singular  production, 
where  the  sentiments  spring  out  of  political  circumstances  wholly 
foreign  to  those  v\hich  existed  in  the  time  of  Goethe,  and  derive 
also  a  peculiar  cast  from  the  national  genius  of  the  author.     No 
>vhere  is  the  southern  character  sketched  with  greater  energy  and 
fnrth.     The  effect  of  a  deep-seated  grief  on  the  mind,  rendering 
it  morbidly  susceptible  to  every  little  painful  impression,  *  putting/ 
as  one  of  our  old  writers  says,  *  a  stiug  in  every  fly  which  buzzes 
about  us,'  h  admirably  kept  up.     There  is  also  much  beautiful 
picturesque  description,  and  Ugo  Foscolo  has  the  art,  like  Madame 
de  Stael,  of  rendering  this  happily  subservient  to  the  suggestion  and 
developement  of  sentiment.     Add  to  this,  that  the  muse  of  the  Ita^ 
lian  soars  many  a  pitch  above  that  of  the  German  novelist.    In  point 
of  extravagance  they  are  pretty  fairly  matched ;  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  there  is  a  greater  air  of  truth  in  the  story  of  Werter; 
tnd  their  respective  merits  on  this  point  might  perhaps  be  bar^ 
kmced  by  the  judgment  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  where  he  observes, 
''that' Sir  Toby  indeed  fools  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  that  he  does  it 
more  "natural.'     We  may  also  grant  to  the  romance  of  Werter  the 
questionable  merit  of  being  more  pathetic  than  that  of  Ortis ;  we 
eannot,  however,  allow  that  the  depth  of  distress  exhibited  in  any 
Yfcirk  is  necessarily  a  criterion  of  merit,  but,  of  all  works,  it  is  least 
so^  because  least  difficult,  in  a  novel.     In  a  play  the  author  has 
a 'Tery  limited   power    over  his   characters;  '  he    is   limited   ia 
|)6int  of  situation ;    he   is  limited   in  point   of  time ;  while   the 
novelist  is  absolute:    he  can  cither  exhibit  his  actors  in  lill  the 
trappings    of   tragic   distress,  or    strip  them   of  the  dignity  of 
grief,  and  follo\V  them  into  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  closet. 
He  is  at  liberty,  as  it  were,  to  anatomize  their  feelings,  and  to  lay 
open  every  nerve  and  muscle,  fresh  and  palpitating,  to  our  inspec- 
tion.    Biit  though  circumstance  produces  an  effect  which  general 
description  can  never  reach,  the  management  of  it  requires  much 
delicacy  and  discretion ;  nor  can  an  author  who,  like  the  German,. 
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works  up  alt  details  with  the  laboriousness  of  a  Flemish  paiii« 
ter,  pretend  to  higher  merit  than  the  artist  of  that  pains-taking 
school.  Again,  if  the*  pleasure  we  receive  from  similar  works  de- 
pend upon  a  nice  and  modified  excitement  of  the  passions,  the  au- 
thor, if  this  be  overwrought,  fails  as  much  in  overstepping  his  due 
limits,  as  if  he  fell  short  of  the  end  which  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self. In  fact,  if  this  point  be  pressed  too  far,  it  matters  not  as  to 
the  principle  of  the  thing,  whether  it  be  on  the  side  of  horror  or  of 
pity,  and  Baron  Goethe  has  sinned  as  much  against  this  in  his  no- 
vel of  Werter,  as  Lillo  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Fatal  Discovery ;  less 
offensively  it  is  true,  in  as  much  as  pity  is  a  less  painful  passion 
than  horror.  We  think  that  in  having  stopt  at  the  proper  medium 
in  this  point,  the  letters  of  Ortis  have  the  advantage  of  that  ro- 
mance; they  moreover  exhibit  another  more  striking  superiorityi 
they  are  free  from  that  grossness  and  perversity  of  sentiment, 
so  remarkable  in  Werter,  a  sort  of -sour  krout,  which  rises  on  our 
stomach  at  almost  every  page  of  almost  every  German  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  romance.  A  very  brilliant  vein  of  eloquence,  also 
runs  throughout  the  whole,  while  the  language  is  graced  with  all  the 
charms  of  the  purest  Tuscan  phraseology.  To  those  who  recol- 
lect with  what  difficulty  Altieri  attained  to  that  excellence,  this 
will  be  a  sufficient  subject  of  surprize.  It  will  be  a  yet  greater 
wonderment  to  those  who  have  heard  the  Italian  jargon  spoken  by 
the  best  educated  Greeks,  and  which  is  but  one  step  removed  from 
the  lingua  littorale  of  the  Levant. 

The  religion  and  morality  of  Ortis  are  of  the  German  school ;  but 
the  specimen  which  we  select,  so  far  from  being  objectionable  on 
that  head,  is  not  more  remarkable  for  eloquence  than  justness  of 
thinking.  It  relates  a  supposed  interview  between  the  author  and 
Piarini,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  a  preceding  part  of 
this  subject. 

*  .11  Parini  ^  11  personaggio  piii  dignitoso  e  pid  eloquente  che  io  m'ab*  . 
bia  niai  conosciuto ;  e  d'altronde,  un  profondo,  meditato  e  generoso  do- 
lore  a  chi  non  dk  somma  eloquenza?  Mi  parlo  a  lungo  della  sua  patria: 
fremeva  e  per  le  antiche  tirannidi  e  per  la  nuova  licenza;  le  lettere 
prostituite,  tutte  le  passioni  languenti  e  degenerate  in  una  indolente,  vi- 
lissima  corruzione,  non  piil  la  sacra  ospitalitk,  non  la  benevolenza,  non 
pid  I'amor  figliale. 

•  ••••••••• 

*  E  poi  mi  tesseva  gli  annali  recenti  e  i  delitti  di  tanti  uomicciattoli 
ch'  io  degnerei  di  nominare  se  le  loro  scelleraggini  mostrassero  il  vi- 
gore  d*animo,  non  diro  di  Silla  e  di  Catilina,  ma  di  quegli  aninrosi  mas- 
nadieri  che  affrontano  il  raisfatto  quantunque  gli  vedano  presso  il  pati* 
bolo — ma  ladroncelli,  tremanti  saccenti — piiionesto  in  somma  ^  taceme« 

*•  A  quelle  parole  io  m'  iniiammava  di  ui>  sovrumano  furore,  e  sorge- 
▼a,  gridondo,  "  che  non  si  tentaf  Morremo,  ma  frutterk  dal  nostro  san- 

gue  il  vendicatore Ah !    se  gli  uomini  si  conducessero 

sempre 
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fempre  al  fianco  la  morte,  servirebbero  cosi  vilmente?"  II  Parini  non 
apria  bocca,  ma  stringendomi  il  braccio  mi  guardava  ogni  ora  piCi  fisso. 
Poi  rai  trasse,  come  accennandomi  perch^  io  tornassi  a  sedermi,  "  E 
pensi  tu,"  proruppe,  "  che  se  io  discernessi  un  barlume  di  liberty,  mi 
perderei  ad  onta  della  mia  inferma  vecchiaja  in  questi  vani  lamenti  ? 

forse  questo  tuo  furore  di  glor 

riapotrebbe  trarti  a  difficili  imprese;  ma — credimi — ia  fama  degli 
eroi  spetta  un  quarto  alia  loro  audacia,  due  quarti  alia  sorte,  e  TaltrQ 
quarto  ai  lofo  delitti ;  ma  se  ti  reputi  bastevolmente  fortunato  e  crudele 
per  aspirare  a  questa  gloria,  pensi  tu  che  i  tempi  te  ne  porgano  i 
mezzi  ?  I  gemiti  di  tutte  le  etk  e  questo  giogo  della  nostra  patria  non  ti 
hanno  per  anco  insegnato  che  non  si  dee  aspettare  liberlk  dalle  stranie* 
ro  ?  Chiunque  s'intrica  nelle  faccende  di  un  paese  conquistato,  non  ri* 
tirae  che  il  pubblico  danno  e  la  propria  infamia.  Quando  e  dovcri  e  di* 
litti  stanno  sulla  puhta  della  spada,  il  forte  scrive  le  leggi  col  sangue,  e 
pretende  il  sacrificio  della  virtd.  E  allora — avrai  tu  la  fama  e  il  valore 
di  Annibale,  che  profugo  cercava  nell'  uni  verso  unnemico  al  popolo  Ro- 
mano?— N^  ti  sar^  dato  di  essere  giusto  impunemente.  Un  giovine 
dritto  e  bollente  di  cuore,  ma  povero  di  richezze  ed  incauto  d'ingegno 
come  sei  tu,  sar^  sempre  I'  ordigno  del  fazioso  o  hi  vittima  del  potente ; 
e  dove  tu  nelle  pubbliche  cose  possa  preservarti  incontaminato  dalla 
comune  bruttura  ?  oh  1  tu  sarai  altamente  laudato ;  ma  spento  pol 
dal  pugnale  notturno  della  calunnia,  la  tua  prigione  sark,  abbandonata 
da'  tuoi  amici  e  il  tuo  sepolcro  degnato  appena  di  Un  secreto  sospiro» 
Ma  Doniamo  che  tu  superando  e  la  prepotenza  degli  stranieri  e  la  ma- 
lignity de'  tuoi  concittadiui  ,e  la  corruzione  de'  tempi,potessi  aspirare  ai 
tuo  intento— 'di — spargerai  tutto  il  sangue  col  quale  conviene  nutrire 
una  nascente  repubblica  ?  arderai  le  tue  case  con  le  faci  della  gnerra 
civile  ?  unirai  col  terrore  i  parti  ti  ?  spegnerai  con  la  morte  leopmioni? 
adeguerai  con  le  stragi  le  fortune  ? — Ma  se  tu  cadi  per  via,  crediti 
esecrato  dagli  uni  come  deraagogo,  dagli  altri  come  tiranno.  Gli  am'ori 
della  moltitudine  sono  brevi  ed  infausti;  giudica  piii  che  dall'  intentp 
dalla  fortuna,  chiamayirtii  il  delitto  utile,  e  scelleraggine  Tonestk  che  le 
pare  dannosa,  e  per  avere  i  suoi  plausi,  conviene  o  atterrirla  o  ingras* 
sarla,  e  ingannarla  sempre.  E  cio  sia.  Potrai  tu  allora  inorgoglito  dalla 
sterminata  fortuna*reprimere  in  tela  passione  del  supremo potere,  che  ti 
uLrk  fomentata  e  dal  sentimento  della  tua  superior! ta  e  dalla  conoscenza 
del  comune  avvilimento  ?  I  mortali  sono  naturalmente  schiavi,  natural- 
mente  tiranni,  naturalmente  ciechi.  Intento  tu  allora  a  puntellare  il  tuo 
troQOy  di  filosofo  saresti  fatto  tiranno,  e  per  pochi  anni  di  possanza  e  di 
tremore  avresti  perduto  la  tua  pace  e  confuso  il  tuo  nome  frala  immen-; 
sa  turba  de'despoti.  Ti  avanza  ancora  un  seggio  fra  i  capitani,  il  qua- 
le si  afferra  per  mezzo  di  un  ardire  feroce,  di  un'  aviditk  che  rapisce  per 
ptofondere,  e  spesso  di  una  vilt^  per  cui  si  lambe  la  mano  che  t'aita  a 
salire.  Ma,  o  figliuolo,  Tumanitk  geme  al  nascere  di  un  conquistatore 
e  non  ha  per  conforto  se  non  la  speranza  di  sorridere  su  la  sua  bara.*' 
Tacque;  ed  io,  dopounlunghissimosilenzio,  esclamai;  "OCocceo  Ner- 
val tu  almeno  sapevi  morire  incontaminato  T* — II  vecchio  mi  guardd 

*  Ferebant  guari  cogitationum  ejus^  quanto  propius  mala  reipiiblicae  viseret^  irft  et 
mttu,  duni  integer  duiu  inteDtatut  honeatum  finera  voluisse.  Tacitus  Ann.  lib.vu 
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— "  se  ttt  n^  sp6ri  n^  temi  foori  di  questo  mondo"'-^c  mi  stringeva  U 
•inano — *'  ma  io" — alzo  gli  occhj  al  cielo  e  quella  severa.spa  fisonoioit 
si  ifaddolciva  di  un  soave  conforto  come  s'ei  lassu  coDtempiasse  tuU^  le 
sue  speranze.  Iiitesi  un  calpestio  che  s'avanzava .  verso  di  npi,  e  poi 
travidi  gente  frai  tigli;  ci  lizzainino,  ed  ia  raccompiagaai  sjno.alle  sue 
stanza/  

Strong  and  pointed  as  are  many  of  the  allusions  in  the  passage 
we  have  cited,  some  of  the  earlier  letters  of  Ortis  speak  a  langui^* 
jet  more  bold  and  unequivocal. 

.  Though  the  author  treats  with  great  contempt  that  afFectation  of 
general  literature,  ^hich,  as  it  should  seem,  is  a  folly  not  confined 
to  Qurselve$9  many  passages  prove  the  extent  of  his  readings  and  |i^ 
uppears.to  have  no  conimon  acquaintance  with  the  English  .writers. 
A,  mind  like  his  was  calculated  to  receive  the  impressions  o£  oi)f 
sovereign  poet.  .< 

*  Omero,  Dante  e  Shakespeare/  he  exclaims,  *  i  tre  maestri  di  tutti  gl'in- 
gegni  sovrumani  banno  investito  la  raia  immaginazione  ed  infiamnvBt0 
il  miQ  cuore  :  ho  bagnato  di  caldissime  iagrinie  i  tore  versi,  ed  ho  adon 
rato  le  loro  ombre  divine  come  se  le  vedessi  assise  su  le  volte  eccelse  ch^ 
sovrastano  runiverso,  a  dominare  Teteniita/ 

The  reader  will  trace  the  hand  of  Gray  in  several  scattered  pas- 
sages, and  more  particularly  in  one,  which  begins — ^  E  chi  mai 
cede  a  una  eterna  obblivione  questa  cara  e  travagliata  esistenza  ?* 
H^d  not  Pignotti  retaliated  the  plagiarisms  of  the  English  poet; 
"wemi^t  say,  Xant he,  retro  propera,  S^c. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  Ossianic  colouring  spread  through 
the  whole,  and  an  address  to  the  sun,  in  page  42^  appears  to  be  a 
translation. 

In  an  episodical  fragment,  entitled  Lauretta,  may  be  discerned 
the  peculiar  maniier  of  Sterne,  and  much  of  the  circumstance 
of  the  story  is  either  copied  or  clopely  parodied  from  that  of  bis 
Maria. 

The  extracts  we  have  given  will  afford  the  reader  a  sufficient 
'idea  of  the  merits  of  ihese  letters  as  a  literary^  composition.  Il 
'only  remains  for  us,  since  we  have  pronounced  rather  a  sweep- 
ing sentence  on  the  morality  of  the  author,  (a  sentence  we  are  by 
tio  means  disposed  to  retract,)  to  explain  the  nature  and  extent  <rf 
'his  offending.  It  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  there  is  no  baseness, 
and,  if  we  except  the  liero's  too  long  indulgence  in  the  society  of 
Teresa,  no  seltishness  in  the  worst  points  of  character  justified  iii 
this  romance.  The  faults  are  those  of  an  ardent  and  undisciplined 
mind,  acting  u|K)n  the  impulse  of  feeling,  undirected  by  any  fixed 
and  general  principles  of  justice  or  propriety,  and  uncontrolled  hf 
'the  precepts  of  religion.     Thus  he  sees  no  ciinie  in  suicide,  resort* 

cd 
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ed  to  as  a  refuge  fi  om  the  pangs  of  disappointed  love,  while  he  re- 
gards seduction  wiih  horror ;  and  though,  in  the  indulgence  of  an 
imlpassioned  temper,  he  seems  to  feel  little  compunction  at  offei^ 
ing  insults,  which  he  may  be  obliged  to  justify  with  the  sword,  an 
Englishman  could  not  contemplate  ass^assination  with  more  deep- 
felt  indignation  and  disgust.  Considering  Ugo  Foscolo  as  the  au- 
thor of  these  letters,  as  we  have  judged  his  literary,  so  ought  w« 
rfso  to  weigh  his  moral  character,  with  some  reference  to  th» 
country  which  gave  him  birth,  and  where  he  must  have  received  his 
^fliest  impressions.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  vices  of 
the  Venetian  administration  In  the  Ionian  islands,  where  not  oniy 
bould  the  cry  of  blood  be  silenced  by  the  corruption  of  justice, 
but  impunity  be  purchased  even  previous  to  the  commissioo 
of  crime ;  those  who  know  these  facts,  and  can  judge  what  mult 
have  been  tlie  wide  wasting  effects  of  so  execrable  a  govern^ 
ment  upon  tlie  feelings  and  momls  of  a  people,  will,  in  giving  tho 
alitor  more  than  ordinary  merit  for  every  thing  that  deserves 
praise^  shew  some  indulgence  to  him,  while  they  try  his  opinions 
by  a  standard  to  which  he  was  not  by  early  discipline  instructed  to 
conform  them.  ^"l 


• 
Art.  XI.    The  French  Bulletins^  S^c.  detailittg  the  Campaigm 

(>fthe  French  in  Russia^  from  June  to  December j  18 1£.    8vo; 
"    Sherwood  and  Co.    181t$. 

The  Resources  of  Russia  in  the  Event  of  a  War  with  France^ 

•  and  an  Fxaminatio7i  of  the  prevailing  Opinion  relative  to  the 

i    political  and  military  Conduct  of  the  Court  of  St,  Petersburg  i 

t    with  a  short  Description  of  the  Cossacks,     By  M.  Eustaphieve, 

Russian  Consul  at  Boston.  America  printed.  London  reprmted 

by  John  Stock'dale.     1812.     pp.52. 
"  -  It   » 

/^REAT  occurrences  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  in  diese 
>^  eventful  times,  that  we  have  hardly  leisure  to  contemplate 
Hvliat  is  passing  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  before  our  attention  i$ 
called  off  to  another.  The  affairs,  however,  of  the  North,  for 
diese  last  six  or  eight  months,  have  been  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  cause  of  Europe,  and  the  contest  which  has  been  carried  ob 
has  been  conducted  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  tliat  it  has  been  impoast- 
*ble  not  to  allow  them  to  occupy  a  more  than  common.  shai*e  of 
our  thoughts.  They  have  placed  the  Russian  char^^r  in  a  light 
ID  which  it  was  never  seen  before : — ^while  the  conl||ici  of  the  nap* 
tioii^  under  one  of  the  most  trying  situations^  (that  of  invasion  hj 

a  power- 
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a  powerful  and  bloodthirsty  ^emy,)  has  been  so  superior  to  that 
of  the  more  civilized  states  of  £urope,  uuder  similar  circumstancesi 
that  we  could  not  but  feel  more  than  common  indignation  against 
those^  who  had  so  wantonly  endeavoured  to  depreciate  it  in  the  eyes 
of  this  country.  It  was  with  much  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we 
entered  on  the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us,  the  production  of  a 
native  Russian,  who,  though  '  ill  schooled  in  bolted  language,'  with 
an  excusable  degree  of  warmth,  in  vindicsttion  of  the  character  of 
his  sovereign,  and  of  his  countrymen  at  large,  frankly  states  bis 
idea  of  the  resources  of  Russia,  and  of  the  conduct  which  she  would 
pursue  should  she  be  again  exposed  to  the  aggressions  of  France. 

Mi*.  Eustaphieve  is  the  Russian  Consul  at  Boston  in  America; 
the  work  was  published  in  May  last,  before  the  breaking  out  of  tb^ 
war;  and  the  author,  of  course,  had  no  means  of  reference  to 
many  sources  of  information  which  he  might  otherwise  have  con* 
suited.  But  *  he  has  confined  himself,'  as  he .  states,  '  to  Ruasiao 
authorities,'  and  has  very  properly  ^  left  foreign  w^riters  to  recoo? 
cile  their  own  contradictious  as  well  as  they  can.'  He  has  divided 
his  work  into  four  general  heads,  under  which  he  has  replied  to 
four  distinct  causes  of  complaint  alleged  against  Russia.  *  Tbf 
insufficiency  of  her  resources ; — the  vacillation  of  her  policy ; — 
foreign  influence  and  corruption ; — and  the  defects  of  her  military 
system.'  Without  confining  ourselves  to  the  arrangement  pf  the 
subject,  we  shall  proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  cousideratioti 
of  bis  statein^nt  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and 
his  defence  of  die  conduct  of  tlie  Emperor  Alexander  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  Eustaphieve  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  aversion  from 
that  administration  of  ours  which  succeeded  to  the  management 
of  public  affairs  on  the  death  df  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  he  reproaches  it, 
,  in  soniewhat  coarse  language,  for  the  abandonment  of  the  de* 
ceased  minister's  schemes  of  foreign  policy,  and  for  the  adoption 
of  others  selfish  in  themselves,  and  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  Eu- 
rope. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  those  who  are  the  professed  admirers  of 
Mr.  Fox's"  political  tenets,  (and  the  fact,  therefore,  cannot  be 
doubted,)  that  '  he  placed  too  much  confidence  in  the  cabinets  of 
Muscovites,'  and  that '  he  was  inclined  to  consider  Russia,  rathef 
than  Austria,  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  English  interest  against 
France.'  Now  we  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  discover  how 
this  assertion  agreed  with  the  foreign  policy  of  England  under 
that  administration  of  which  he  for  some  time  was  the  head,  and 
which,  of  course,  only  followed  up  his  schemes  when  he  was  no 
more,  were  we  not  informed,  in  the  same  page,  that '  this  leaning 

was 
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was  rather  in  his  speeches  when  he  was  in  opposition  ;'*  and  avc 
tan  therefore  only  add  this  instance,  to  many  others,  of  the  incon- 
•istency  of  this  great  statesman's  conduct  whilst  in  office,  with  the 
opinions  which  he  professed  when  out. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Fox  was  eminently  distinguished  for 
that  goodness  of  heart  and  Nvarinth  of  feeling  which  his  friends 
have  so  much  extolled ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  consider  them 
most  inconvenient  virtues  for  a  public  man,  when  they  lead,  as  was 
notorious  in  his  case,  to  the  selection  of  persons  for  the  most  im- 
portant and  responsible  situations,  whose  merit  was  inade  to  con- 
.  sist  rather  in  the  firmness  of  their  political  and  personal  attach- 
ment than  in  any  particular  aptitude  for  the  functions  entrusted  to 
their  management.     England  has  always  been  the  theme  of  ridi- 
cule among  the  French  wits,  for  sending  out  legions  of  ambassa-* 
dors  to  foreign  powers,  instead  of  more  effective  co-operators ;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  the  friends  of  Mr.  F'ox  to  '  outdo  all  our  out- 
doings*  in  this  respect.     ^  When,'  as  the  author  states,  '  the  sud- 
den dispersion  of  the  Prussian  armies,  and  the  apathy  of  Austria, 
drove  the  whole  storm  of  war  upon  Russia,  and  its  sovereign  be- 
<Same,  against  his  inclination,  a  principal  in  the  contest  for  whic|i 
be' had  not  been  prepared,'  what  were  the  steps  taken  by  our  minis-% 
ters  to  assist,  or  to  encourage  her  exertions  ?     Lord  Hutchinson^ 
who  had  been  originally  sent  out  to  the  relief  oi  Prussia,  was  in- 
structed to  repair  to  the  Russian  head-quarters,  to  sound  the  empe-^ 
ror*s  intentions,  and  to  report  on  the  state  of  his  armies.     The  keen-< 
tiess  of  a  Polish  winter  does  not  appear  to  have  agreed  altogether 
with  his  lordship's  constitution :  we  are  told  that  he  became  '  mo* 
fose  and  sullen,   and  that  the  personal  attentions  of  the  emperor," 
though  extremely  flattering  to  his  vanity,  and  of  which  he  was  by 
lio  means  insensible,  failed  in  winning  him  over  to  do  even  simple 
justice  to  the  Russian  armies,  in  the  accounts  which  he  transmitted 
home/     We  lament,  in  common  with  our  author,  that  a  different 
JHelection  was  not  made  for  this  important  piission  ;  especially  when 
it  is  added  that  Lord  .Hutchinson  was  deficient  in  those  qualities^ 
which  are  inestimable  in  all  men,  but  absolutely  essential  to  a  diplo<» 
matic  character, — command  of  temper  in  conduct  awd  discourse,— 
tfiat  he  is  said  to  have  astonished  every  foreigner  who  heard  him,  by 
openly  reprobating,  in  all  companies,  the  conduct  of  England  iii 
the  affair  of  Copenhagen ;  and  so  indiscreet  was  his  conversation, 
ftat,  on  his  way  home,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  sharpest  of 
all  rebukes  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  who,  with  all  his  eccentrici- 
ties, had  sense  enough  to  perceive  how  ill  it  became  a  lately  accre- 
dited agent  from  one  court,  publicly  to  expose,  in  every  other,  what 
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he  pretended  to  consider  as  a  shameful  violation  of  principle  on 
the  part  of  his  own  government. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  our  opinion,  was  not  more  happy  in  the  selection 
of  an  ambassador  for  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh. — Idle  tales  were 
soon  afloat  of  an  uuheard-of  indignity  being  oflered  to  his  person ; 
and  though  we  were  not  inclined  to  give  more  credit  to  these,  than 
to  other  stories  of  Russian  barbarism,  the  prevalence  of  the  report 
certainly  led  us  to  suppose  that  the  nobleman  in  question  was  not  in 
the  very  best  possible  od^ur  at  the  court  to  which  he  was  sent. 

Russia  could  not,  at  the  time  to  which  we  are  alluding,  have  been 
prepared  for  the  weight  of  war  which  fell  upon  her  by  the  total  an- 
nihilation of  the  Prussian  armies,  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  She  re- 
■quired  more  time  than  was  allowed,  to  collect  her  forces.  A  small 
and  compact  state,  when  suddenly  attacked^  may  as  suddenly  send 
fprth  the  *  burning  cross,'  and  *  muster  her  clans'  to  the  field  ;  but 
what  energy  and  activity  can  bring  up  succours,  without  due  warn- 
ing, from  the  distant  points  of  a  dominion,  which  occupies  a  tenth 
part  of  the  habitable  globe  P  General  Beningseu  was  not  suffici- 
ently experienced  to  cope  with  Buonaparte ;  the  Russian  commissa- 
riat too,  at  that  period,  was  lamentably  defective ; — yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  disadvantages ;  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  a  trifling  loan  on  the 
part  of  our  government,  or  even  the  guarantee  of  a  loan  which  the 
merchants  of  London  were  ready  to  raise ;  in  spite  of  our  puerile 
•  expeditions  to  Constantinople  and  Egypt;  in  spite  of  the  ridicule 
thrown  upon  Russia,  for  her  presumption  in  attempting  to  with- 
stand the  power  of  France;  and  above  all,  in  spite  of  Lord  Hutch- 
inson's gloomy  predictions,  the  desperate  battles  of  Pultusk,  Eylau, 
Heilsberg  and  Fredland  were  fought :  the  Emperor  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  cause,  and  refused  to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace  from 
Buonaparte,  though  accompanied  with  the  tempting  offer  of  sharing 
with  him  in  the  spoils  of  Prussia. 

All  these  circumstances,  together  with  the  firm  conduct  of  Alex- 
ander, under  his  repeated  disappointments,  are  forcibly  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Eustaphieve.  We  have  Mr.  Canning's  authority,  in 
corroboration  of  his  statements,  who  did  not  scruple  to  declare  in  his 
speech  oh  the  Russian  subsidy,  in  the  following  year,  *  That,  of  all 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  since  his  coming  into  office, 
the  most  difficult  was,  that  of  endeavouring  to  satisfy  foreign  mi- 
nisters for  the  gross  fiiilure,  on  our  part,  in  answering  their  expecta- 
tions of  assistance  and  co-operation.'  We  can  venture  indeed  to 
assert,  from  our  own  knowledge,  that  the  Emperor  complained, 
loudly  and  angrily,  to  the  ambassador  who  arrived  from  England 
■  a  short  time  previous  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  of  our  refusal  to  af- 
ford him  any  assistance  by  way  of  loan  ;  and  that  he  treated  with 
merited  contempt  the  idea,  that  the  pitiful  expeditions  to  the  Medi- 
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terranean  could  be  supposed^  by  any  human  being,  to  operate,  in 
any  shape,  as  a  diversion  iu  favor  of  Russia.  Can  we  wonder 
then  that  his  patience  was  at  last  exhausted  as  well  as  his  means 
of  defence  ?  His  most  faithful  ministers,  seeing  peace  inevitable, 
retired  in  despair,  and  he  was  compelled,  however  reluctantly, 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  France,  ^nd  when  we  see  him 
beset  by  new  counsellors,  avowedly  partial  to  France,  and  brought 
within  close  contact  of  the  most  artful  and  unprincipled  tyrant  of 
the  age,  whose  snake-like  fascinations,  more  politic,  and  more 
powerful  sovereigns  have  not  been  able  to  resist,  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  press  too  strongly  the  charge  of  vacillation  against  the  youth- 
ful Alexander.  * 

But,  though  driven  by  circumstances  to  become  the  ally  ojf 
France,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Emperor,  during  the  interruption 
of  all  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  sufficiently  shewed 
how  unwillingly  he  consented  to  the  alliance.  No  one  act  of  hos- 
tility against  this  country,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  can  be  fairly  pro- 
duced, excepting  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Our  merchants  re- 
mained unmolested  in  the  country  ;  and  Buonaparte  called  in  vain 
for  the  execution  of  his  burning  decrees,  and  in  vain  required  that 
the  Russian  ports  should  be  closed  to  the  English.  Not  a  single 
ship  of  war  was  sent  out  to  disturb  our  commerce ;  and,  as  if  to  give 
the  lie  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  priedictions  of  those  states- 
men, who  so  confidently  maintained  that  *  England  would  rue  the 
day,  when  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  was  projected,  and  that 
the  national  faith  was  for  ever  tarnished  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  pow- 
ers,* one  of  the  first  acts  of  Alexander,  on  the  relations  of  amity 
being  ^e-established  between  this  country  and  Russia,  was  to  make 
the  voluntary  proposal  of  sending  his  fleet  to  England ;  and  thus 
to  shew,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  the  entire  confidence  which 
he  placed  in  the  good  faith  of  the  nation. 

^  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  remarks  which  we  have  to  ofFel* 
upon  such  parts  of  our  author's  work  as  treat  of  the  resources  of 
Russia  for  military  operations,  and  to  shew  that,  happily  for. his 
country  and  for  Europe  at  large,  he  has  not  been  led  by  a  pardon- 
able partiality  to  estimate  too  highly  her  powers  of  resistance,  or 
the  character  of  his  coimtrvmen. 

*  The  natural  situation  of  Russia  is  such,  that  she  can  with  ease  and . 
convenience  maintain  and  support,  while  on  her  own  ground,  not  only 
the  formidable  force  she  possesses,  but  double  that  number,  if  neces- 
sity should  require  it.  AH  her  means  are  within  herself;  and  no  coun- 
try in  the  known  world  is  sa  little  dependent  on  commercial^  or  any 
other  intercourse,  with  foreign  nations.  Could  commodities,  or  the 
necessaries  themselves,  be  transported  with  the  same  facility  as  money, 
which  represents  them,  she  might  provide  for  her  armies,  at  any 
distance  from  home,  better  than  any  power,  France  herself  not  ex- 
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cepted.  There  is  nothing  relating  ^q  the  maintenance  of 'an  army, 
but  what  she  can  draw  from  herself,  find  on  her  own  land,  and  manu- 
facture with  her  own  hand ;  an  advantage  which  she  pre-eminently 
enjoys,  of  which  no  external  cause  can  deprive  her,  and  which,  as  long 
as  it  is  enjoyed,  mOst  render  her,  on  her  own  territory,  invincible. 
Food,  clothing,  and  ammunition  of  every  kind,  are  amply  supplied 
to  her  by  art  and  nature,  and  placed  at  her  absolute  disposal.' — (p.  15.) 

Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  Russia  has  never  been  abje  to 
keep  in  pay  a  military  force  at  all  proportionate  to  that  of  other 
European  states,  or  such  as  might  be  expected  fro*n  the  extent  of 
her  territory  and  population,  and  the  facility  and  cheapness  with 
which  her  troops  may  be  equipped.  'In  the  year  \7V2y  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  Russia  amounted  in  all  to  lfJ7,350  men;  at  the 
deatli  of  Peter  the  First,  it  did  not  exceed  200,000.''  The  great 
Frederic  estimated  the  force  which  the  Empress  Elizabeth  could 
command,  at  not  more  than  1 75,000  men  ;  and  Manstein,  who  ser- 
ved in  the  Russian  army  during  her  reign,  states  it  to  have  con- 
sisted at  her  death,  of  270,000  regulars,  and  60,000  Cossacks. 

SuvarofF,  we  are  told,  never  had  more  than  40,000  men  under 
his  command  during  the  whole  of  his  campaign  in  Italy;  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  Sir  Robert  Wilson  correct  in  his  as- 
sertion that  the  troops  under  Benningsen,  in  the  last  Polish  war,  ne- 
ver amounted  to  more  than  100,000  men. 

The  numerous  garrisons,  required  for  the  extensive- frontiers  of  the 
empire,  diminish  considerably  the  disposable  force ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  communication  between  its  different  parts  may  easily  be 
conceived  from  comparing  the  diminutive  size  of  the  book  which  de- 
scribes the  roads,  through  the  whole  of  the  extended  dominion  of 
Russia,  with  that  which  we  have  in  daily  use,  to  facilitate  our  pro- 
gress through  the  British  Isles. 

Our  author  estimates  the  present  force  of  Russia  at  683,150,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  component  parts.  • 

Regular  Troops, 
>  Kauk  and  Filt. 

1.  Life  Guards,  (Horse,)  consisting  of  five  regiments,     .  3,3l6  " 

2.  Ditto,  Poot,  six  regiments, ^,305 

3.  Field  Cavalry,  forty-six  regiments    •         •         .         .  49>788 

4.  Ditto  Infantry,  130  do. 219,125 

5.  Garrisons,  nineteen  do.            .         •         .         .         .  70,884 

6.  Artillery,         .         .         .         .        ,         .         .         .  42,963 

395,381 
OflScere,         •..•,.        ^       .      12,709 


Total,    408,090 

Total 
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Total  (brought  up  from  former  page)        ...         .        408,090 

Irregular, 
Different  regiments  of  Calm  ucs,  Tartars,  Don 

Cossacks,  &c 98,211' 

Officers,  .      ' 2,189 


100,400 

Invalid;^,  including  Officers,         •        .         •        .        .      24,660 


Grand  Total,  533,150 


To  this  must  be  added  150,000,  raised  by  a  levy  of  one  in  a 
hundred,  in  1806;  which  (after  deducting  95,544  for-garrispnsaqd 
invalids)  leaves  an  effective  force  of  587,606  men.  With  such  an 
army  our  author  conceives  that  Russia  may  defy  the  efforts  of  every 
invader  which  Europe  can  bring  against  her ;  and,  alluding  to  the  dan* 
ger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  designs  of  Buonaparte,  he  says, 

'  *  The  question  will  not  be,  whuther  Austria  or  Prussia  are  to  be 
assisted  with  her  arms,  or  whether  England  is  to  be  supported  m  her 
intercourse  with  the  European  continent,  but  whether  Russia  shall 
exist,  or  be  erased  from  the  list  of  nations.  France  cannot,  as  for- 
merly, pretejid  that  she  entertains  no  direct  hostility,  and  no  wish  to 
invade  the  territones,ordestroy  the  political  influence,  of  Russia.  The  ene- 
my's designs  will  be  unmasked,  and  his  arms  openly  pointed  against  the 
dearest  interests  of  Russia.  His  assaults  will  have  no  other  plea  but  in- 
ordinate ambition,  an  avowed  object  of  enmity,  a  manifest  desire  to 
molest  and  destroy,  and  a  premeditated,  unwarrantable  appeal  to  force; 
'he  therefore  will  be  opposed  with  corresponding  vigour,  and  a  determi- 
nation suitable  to  the  pressing  occasion,  with  a  magnanimity  and  firm- 
ness fully  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  with  that 
firmness  and  perseverance,  which,  if  protracted,  will  be  finally  crowned 
with  success/  / 

•  *  The  last  campaign  in  Poland,'  he  observes,  with  sometMng  lik$ 
prophetic  strain,  in  another  part  of  his  book,  '  distressing  as.it  was  to 
the*French,  is  nothing  to  what  they  must  experi'encc,  should  they  agaia 
invade  it ;  the  more  men  Buonaparte  brings  with  hfm,  and  the  farther 
he  penetrates,  the  nearer  he  will  draw  to  the  fate  of  Charles  XIL— 

(p.  47.) 

*  Let  therefore  France,*  exclaims  he,  *  buckle  on  her  armour,  and  in 
hostile  array  march  against  Russia;  let  clouds  jwrtending  disaster  ga- 
ther on,  and  the  threatenmg  tempest  again  spread  wide  its  rapid  .wings, 
and  pour  its  deluge  on  the  North,  Russia,  undismayed,  awaits,  nay  in* - 
vites  the  blow.' — (p.  51.) 

We  now  proceed  to  shew  the  -progress  of  that  storm  which  Mr. 
Eustaphieve  foresaw  was  impending  over  his  country,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  which  have  completely  veritied  all  his  predictions. 

The  views  of  Buonaparte  were  only  partially  carried  into  effect  by 
the  peace  of  Tilsit.  His  revenge  was  gratified  by  the  total  subjuga* 
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ti6n  of  Prussia,  and  his  vanity  by  the  submission  of  th*  emperor 
Alexander ;  while  his  future  designs  upon  Russia  were  facilitated  by 
the  establishment  of  gtirrisons  in  the  Prussian  towns,  and  on  Ac 
Polish  frontier.  These  became  his  outposts ;  and  the  boundaries  to 
his  conquests  in  a  former  war,  were  the  points  froni  whidh  he  look- 
ed to  find  an  easy  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  Russian  dominions, 
in  a  future  contest.  In  calculating  on  the  probable  issue  of  his 
projects,  Buonaparte,  no  doubt,  built  much  on  the  easy  temper  of 
Alexander,  and  nmch  on  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  peasantry  of  the 
country  were  dissatisfied  with  their  government,  and  eager  to  re- 
ceive him  as  their  deliverer  from  slavery.  To  effect  the  same  kind 
of  revolution  in  the  north,  which  his  arms  and  intrigues  had  carried 
tiiroughout  the  south  of  Europe,  was  doubtless  one  of  his  principal 
objects ;  but  above  all,  he  trusted,  by  the  subjugation  of  Russia,  to 
give  a  death  blow  to  the  maritime  superiority  of  England,  and  to  ex- 
clude her  entirely  from  the  Baltic.  We  are  doubly  bound,  there- 
fore, to  sympathize  with  the  sufferers  by  his  unprovoked  aggression, 
as  a  heavier  weight  of  vengeance  has  certainly  fallen  upon  them  from 
their  cause  being  in  some  degree  identified  with  that  of  Eliigland. 

Meantime  the  *  dreadful  note  of  preparation'  was  unceasing 
throughout  France  :  the  king  of  Saxony  had  been  advised  so  early 
as  the  spring  of  18 11,  to  concentrate,  on  the  Vistula,  the  troops  of 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw ;  the  conscription  had  extended  to  boys  of  six- 
teen ;  and  the  veteran  soldiers  were  marched,  from  all  quarters,  to- 
wards the  North^  and  their  place  in  the  garrisons  along  the  coast, 
and  elsewhere,  was  supplied  by  the  younger  recruits.  A  pretext  for 
a  declaration  of  war  was  now  only  wanting.  The  emperor  had  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  issue  a  protest  against  Buonaparte's  un* 
principled  occupation  of  the  territories  of  his  relative,  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburgh ;  he  had  also  refused  to  debar  his  subjects  from  all  advan- 
tage of  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations,  by  the  inforce- 
ment  of  the  burning  decrees;  he  had  not  neglected  (though  in  silence) 
to  inake  such  preparations  for  self-defence  as  the  menacing  pos- 
ture of  the  French  armies  appeared  to  demaiid.  Each  of  these  would 
have  been  considered  as  a  sufficient  cause  of  offence  in  the  opinion 
of  the  French  ruler ;  but  they  were  all  enumerated  at  length  in  a 
formal  state  paper,  and  produced  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  hostile 
designs  of  Russia  against  the  peace  of  Europe. 

It  was  confidently  stated,  in  a  publication  which  appeared  jn 
this  country  some  years  ago  on  the  comparative  resources  of  Rus- 
sia and  France,  that  '  were  the  hero  of  Marengo,  with  all  his  ve* 
terans,  on  the  banks  of  the  Boristhenes,  he  would  never  expose 
himself  to  the  risk  of  a  second  jourrtie  de  PuUava ;  and  those  only 
who  reflected  on  the  obvious  impolicy  of  his  conduct  in  the  wanton 
Utt^ck  upon  Spain,  already  humbled  at  his  feet,  were  inclined  to 

believe 
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believe  that  he  was  serious  in  his  menaced  invasion  of  Russia  :  liis 
language^  however,  in  regard  to  his  designs  in  that  quarter,  had 
been  for  some  time  far  from  equivocal ;  and  we  have  understood 
from  one  of  his  own  generals,  recently  a  prisoner  in  this  country, 
that  he  long  ago  boasted,  that  if  he  were  ever  again  compelled  to 
take  the  field,  by  the  intrigues  of  those  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  the  English,  '  he  would  drive  the  emperor  to  Mosco  or 
Tobolsk,  and  find  a  way  to  the  capital  of  his  empire/  But  though 
we  were  by  no  means  unprepared  for  the  event,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  an  unusual  degree  of  trepidation  for  the  issue  of  the  ap- 
proaching conflict.  We  remember  the  despondency  of  many  of  the 
most  conversant  in  Russian  affairs  at  this  time,  and  the  doubts 
which  were  pretty  generally  expressed  of  the  ability  of  Russia  to 
^lake  any  head  against  the  torrent  which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm her  ;  though  no  one  could  deny  that  the  manly  way  in  which 
she  advanced  to  the  encounter,  wdthout  any  other  ally  than  the  justice 
of  her  cause,  and  the  firm  attitude  which  she  shewed  in  the  outset, 
deserved  a  better  fate  than  appeared  to  await  her.  Something  like 
an  anxious  hope  was  expressed  by  one  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  Russia  had  not  been  urged  by  England  to  the  unequal 
contest,  and  an  assurance  equally  anxious  given  by  the  other  that 
she  had  rather  been  didsuaded  from  it.  Her  two  neighbours,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  had  furnished  their  cont>.gent  to  the  enemy.  Thus 
she  had  to  sustain  the  confederated  powers  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  headed  in  person  by  a  man  who  had  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age. 

Historians  inform  us,  that  Xerxes,  when  reviewing,  at  Abydus, 
the  immense  armament  which  he  had  collected  for  the  subjugation 
of  Greece,  could  not  refrain  from  tears  on  reflecting  that  the  days 
were  numbered  of  all  the  host  before  him.  ^  Ambition  shoutd  be 
made  of  sterner  stufi?  Such  reflections  appear  ill-suited  to  a  mo- 
narch engaged  in  such  an  enterprize ;  yet  we  cannot  but  sympa* 
thize  with  the  feelings  of  the  man,  and  are  inclined  to  •  make 
allowances  for  the  follies  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  prince. — 
We  have  no  sentiments  of  this  kind  to  indulge  on  the  perusal  of  th« 
first  accounts  of  Buonaparte's  entrance  on  the  second  Polish  war. 
No  such  '  compunctious  visitings  of  nature'  were,  indeed,  to  be 
expected  from  one  so  long  tried  in  scenes  of  blood  and  desolation. 
We  find  him,  on  the  14th  of  June,  reviewing  his  troops  in  the 
plains  of  Fredland.  He  there  calls  to  their  recollection  the  days 
of  Austerlitz  and  Eylau,  and  the  victory  gained  upon  the  ground 
which  they  were  treading ;  and  though  preparing  to  attack,  in  the 
most  wanton  and  unprovoked  manner,  a  state  which  had  been  di^ 
tinguished  for  forbearance  and  moderation,  above  all  others,  he  as- 
sures them  that  he  only  demands  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  that 
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tyranny  which  *  Russia  had  exercised  for  half  a  century  over  Eu- 
rope/ *  Fate  drags  them  on/  he  exclaimed,  when  Lauriston  re- 
turned  from  Wilna  without  being  permitted  to  sfee  the  Emperor 

'Alexander,  *  the  conquered  assume  the  tone  of  conquerors^  and 
their  destinies  must  be  fulfilled  !'         . 

The  French  troops  accordingly  passed  the  Niemen,  at  Kowno,  on 
the  24th  of  June ;  and  though  this  exploit  is  Recorded  in  high  sound- 

i  ing  termfe  iii  their  bulletins,  they  appear  to  have  advanced  without  any 
serious  molestation.     The  Russians  had  gained  experience  by  the 

-last  campaign,  and  could  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  military  talent  which  the  English  Fabius  was,  at  that  mo* 
ment,  displaying  in  the  southern  peninsula.     T.Tiis  protracted  mode 

•of  warfare  is,  of  all  others,  mbst  calculated  to  damp  the  ardor  and 
impetuosity  of  French  troops;  and  is  peculiarly  adverse  to  the  inva- 
der who,  like  Buonaparte,  trusts  to  the  plunder  of  the  country  be 

-attacks  for  the  support  of  his  army.     It  w-as  most  satisfactory, 

.  therefore,  to  those  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  measures  of  this 
kind,  to  observe  that  the  Russians,  in  the  opening  of  the  campaign,. 

•had  adopted  this  system-^:— to  lay  waste  the  country  as  they  re- 

.  tired — to  evacuate  the  great  towns — to  avoid  all  contact  with  the 
enemy — to  fall  back  on  their  resources,-  and  to  concentrate  their 

-forces,  by  combined  movements,  on  such  strong  positions  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  migh'f  afford.     In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Wilna 

•  was  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  who  entered  it  on  the  2Bth  ;  but  the 

•  magazines  had  been  previously  set  ort  fire,  and  the  splenetic  ob- 
servations, in  the  4ih  bulletin,  on  the  impolicy  of  the  Russian  gen©-» 

•  rals,would  alone  convince  us  of  the  propriety  of  that  measure. 
On  a  comparison   of  Jthe  three  French  bulletins   dated   from 


Wilna,  with  the  accounts  in  the  Petersburgh  Gazette  of  the  ope-,j€^ 

rations  which  toojc  place  between  the  Niemen  and  the  Dwina,^^ 

•the  Russians  appear  to  have  carried  into  effect  their  intention  dfiv? 


•  retiring  to  a  stronger  position  with  considerable  skill :  we  are  toWJf  1 
indeed  by  the  French  bulletin  of  '  the  disorder  which  pervaded  die^ 
troops,  and  that  they  had  no  combined  plan  of  action  ;'  but  tiiiT  !•• 

'  manner  in  which  the  detachment  under  Doctoroft*  extricated  itsdf  X 

'  from  the  several  divisions  of  the  enemy,  which  pressed  upon  it  frcHoi^  . 

various  quarters,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  ihe  contrary  ;  and  the  ^ 

•  storm,  which  is  acknowledged  to  have  destroyed  several  tiiousand 
horses,  and  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  attribute  entirely  to  |he 
elements,  must  have  been  rather  a  discouraging  event  to  an  army,  in 
the  outset  oi  so  arduous  an  expedition,  and  no^  checked  in  its  ca- 
reer by  the  firm  attitude  which  the  Russians  presented  on  the  banks 

'  of  the  Dwina. 

No  part  of  Russia  lies  more*  open  to  attack,  than  the  frontier 

•  ^hich  extends  fjrpm  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.    Tlie  northern 

ports 
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parts  of  the  empire  are  nearly  surrounded  by  an  unnavigable  sea  ; 

<and  her  lale  acquisitionij  in  Finland  must  have  removed  all  appre^ 
bensions  of  being  assailed  from  that  quarter:  to  the  eastward 
she  is  only  exposed  to  a  few  roving  tribes,  whose  incursions  can 
no  longer  give  her  cause  for  alarm.  The  Niemen  and  the  Bug 
form  the  first  string  line  of  defence  to  the  soutliward,  on  th« 
frontier  where  she  is  most  assailable : — but  we  find,,  in  the  late 
campaign,  that  the  first  stand  made  by  the  Russians  was  on  the 

■the  line  formed  by  the  Dwina  and  Boristhenes. 

Though  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  been,  for  some  time,. silently 
increasing  his  armies  by  new  levies,  and  could  exhibit  on  pap^r  a 

•niiiitary  establishment  of  600,000  men,  the  force  brought  up  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  Buonaparte,  in  the  outset,  was  very  unequal  to 
that  of  the  enemy.  The  French  bulletins  do  not  make  it  amount 
to  more  than  1 50,000  men ;  and  from  the  best  accounts  which  wc 
have  been  enabled  to  collect,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
it  certainly  did  not  exceed  200,000  men.  The  main  army,  under 
General  Barclay  de  Tolly,  consisted  of  80,000  men  ;  the  second, 

-under  Bagrathion,  of  30,000;  Wittgenstein,  who  was  posted  on  the 
Dwina,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  St.  Petersburgh,  had  not  more 
than  30,000  men  under  his  command ;  and  the  army  of  Volhynia, 
under  Tormasoff,  even  when  joined  (as  it  afterwards  was)  by  the 
army  of  Moldavia,  under  Tchitzagoflf,  did  not  compose  an  effec- 
tive force  of  more  than  80,000  men.  The  invading  army,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  certainly  the  most,  formidable  that  France 
ever  sent  forth,  whether  we  consider  its  numerical  strength,  the 
excellence  of  its  equipment,  the  immense  train  of  artillery  with 
which  it  was  attended,  or  the  acknowledged  reputation  and  skill  of 

>the  generals  who  commanded  under  Buonaparte.     Twelve  sepa- 

.  rate  corps  are  mentioned ;  and  though  they  occasionally  vary  in 
'i^oint  of  numbers,  we  may  fairly  estimate  them  on  an  average  at 
O2$,000  men  each.  To  these  we  must  add  the  reserve  of.  guards, 
amounting  to  40,000,  with  some  small  bodies  of  auxiliaries,  which 
^do  not  appear  to  have  been  attached  to  any  of  thcf  French  corps. 
r  '■  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  therefore,  that  we  shall  be  found 
W'icorrect  in  stating,  that  Buonaparte  opened  the  campaign  with  an 
^     effective  force  of  350,000  fighting  men,  and  that  the  whole  amount, 

•which  he  brought  into  the  field,  including  artillery o^eii,  waggon 

•drivers,  and  others,  did  not  fall  short  of  420,000  men. 

llie  following  appears  to  have  been  the  disposition  of  the 

•French  force  on  tjie-  line  of  the  Dwina,  where  the  contending 
armies  first  came  into  serious  contact.  The  Ist,  3d/  4th,  5th, 
and  8th  corps,  which  were  respectively  commanded  by  Davoust, 

-Ney,  Beauharnois,  Poniatowski  and  Junot,  with  the  reserve  of 

•  guards^  formed  the  centre  of  the  army,. and. were  destined  to  fol- 
low 
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low  the  movement?)  of  the  Russians  under  Barclay  de  Tolly.  On 
the  left,  Macdonald,  witli  the  10th  corps,  was  before  Dunaburgh 
and  Riga ;  the  @d  and  6th  corps,  under  Oudinot,  (who  was  after- 
wards relieved  by  St.  Cyr,)  were  opposed  to  Wittgenstein  on  the 
Dwina.  The  9th  corps,  under  Victor,  was  assembled,  at  Tilsit, 
and  occupied  the  line  of  the  Niemen ;  whilst  Augereau,  with  the 
1 1  th  and  J  fith  corps,  remained  in  the  north  of  Germany  to  over- 
awe Berlin  and  the  Prussians ;  and  though  the  turn  which  afiairt 
took  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  quit  this  position  etitire- 
ly,  considerable  detachments  from  his  corps  were  brought  up  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  Russians,  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  right  of  the  French  was  composed  of  the  7th  corpa, 
under  Regnier,  and  the  Saxon  auxiliaries,  under  Klengel,  and  to 
these  was  afterwards  attached  Dombrowski's  Polish  legion^  Be- 
yond these,  on  the  frontier  of  Gallicia,  the  Austrian  army  of  30/XX) 
men  was  posted ;  and  though  not  actively  engaged  during  the  whole 
of  the  campaign,  yet  as  a  Russian  corps  was  required  to  watch  its 
motions,  it  must  not  be  omitted  in  a  calculation  of  the  force 
which  Buonaparte  had  at  his  disposal  at  the  commencement  of  hoa« 
tilities. 

But  some  pompous  exhibition  was  now  required  to  dignify  the 
opening  of  the  cam))aign,  and  Poland  was  to  be  again  insulted  by ' 
delusive  hopes  of  freedom.  We  have  been  long  accustomed  to  the 
stile  of  Buonaparte's  eloquence,  .but  a  more  impudent  adcbess  was 
surely  never  peniied,  than  tlie  speech  to  the  deputies  assembled  at 
Wilna  on  the  Confederation  of  Poland.  '  Love  of  his  country/ 
says  this  eternal  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  *  is  the  first 
duty  of  civilized  man :  had  I  reigned  during  the  first,  second,  or 
third  partitions  of  Poland,  I  would  have  armed  all  my  people  to 
support  you  !'  But  in  the  same  breath  he  scruples  not  to  acquaint 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  hearers,  that,  though  panting  for  li- 
berty, they  must  still  remain  slaves,  as  he  had  guaranteed  to  Aus* 
tria  the  integrity  of  her  dominions.  The  Poles  surely  could  not 
have  forgotten,  that  in  1809,  at  the  erection  of  the  Duchy  of  War* 
saw,  he  assyred  Russia  that  no  change  should  take  place  in  those 
very  provinces  which  he  now  considered  as  the  only  fit  objects  for 
freedom. 

While  Buonaparte  was  thus  occupied  in  haranguing  the  Confe- 
deration of  Poland,  Alexander  was  not  unmindful  of  his  duty  in 
callii^  upon  his  subjects  to  arm  in  the  defence  of  their  country; 
and  the  manly  language,  in  which  he  addressed  them,  was  univer* 
sally  answered  by  a  correspondent  tone  of  feeling. 

The  stand  made  on  the  Dwina  gave   the   Russians  time  to 
breathe,  and  to  prepare  to  encounter  the  gigantic  force  brought 
against  them;  by  exertions  of  public  spirit^  which  were  never  sur- 
passed 
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passed  in  any  age  or  country ; — whilst  Buonaparte^  who  had  paved 
his  way  to  conquest  elsewhere,  as  much  by  the  arts  of  secret  in-^ 
trigue  as  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  soon  found  that  he  had  here  to 
cope  with  a  people  true  to  themselves,  and  too  uncivilized,  or  tod 
wise,  to  be  infected  with  the  revolutionaiy  principles  of  modern 
Europe. 

The  Carthaginian  matrons  have  been  celebrated  for  the  sa- 
crifice of  their  hair  for  the  defence  of  their .  citv  When  at- 
tacked  by  the  Romans; — the  patriotism  of  all  ranks  in  Hussia> 
at  this  period,  was  exhibited  in  an  equal,  though  more  efiicient 
manner.  Voluntary  offers  of  men  and  money,  and  of  whatever 
might  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  were  presented  to  the 
Emperor  from  every  quarter,  and  with  an  earnestness  that  would 
not  be  denied.  The  Grand  Duchess,  his  sister,  set  the  example, 
by  offering  to  raise  a  regiment  on  her  estates  to  combat  the  adven- 
turer who  had  formerly  solicited  her  hand.  The  imperial  city  of 
MoscQ  magnificently  proposed  to  arm  and  equip  80,000  men; 
The  veteran"  Platoff,  whose  blood  had  been  so  often  shed  in  the 
defence  of  Russia  on  former  occasions,  now  ^ewed  his  ardour  for 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  by  promising  his  daughter^  and 
200,000  rubles,  to  the  hero  who  should  rid  the  world  of  the  invader; 
and  frequent  instances  occurred  of  young  men  of  fortune,  who  wer^ 
content  to  serve  as  subalterns  in  the  corps  which  they  had  raised^ 
and  to  yield  the  command  to  abler  officers.  Nor  was  this  enthu- 
siasm confined  to  the  higher  orders ;  the  peasantry  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  avail  themselves  of  the  general  permission  to  enlist  irt 
the  army.  The  success  of  the  English  in  the  peninsula  had  reach- 
ed their  ears,  and  they  were  often  heard  to  exclaim,  *  What,  shall 
a  small  state  like  Portugal  succeed  in  expelling  the  French,  with 
the  assistance  of  England ;  and  shall  Russia  not  revenge  the  blood 
of  those  who  fell  at  Eylau  and  Fredland !' 

Mr.  Eustaphieve  states,  that  a  militia  of  600,000  men  was  raised 
in  1806,  but  was  subsequently  dismissed,  with  the  reservation  of 
i300,G00  in  case  of  emergency.  Tliese,  w-e  may  conclude,  were 
now  called  out;  that  of  St.  Petersburgh  was  instantly  enrolled,  and 
the  first  division,  12,000  strong,  set  off  for  the  army,  marching 
through  the  town  with  continued  bursts  of  enthusiastic  ardour. 
These  new  raised  warriors,  who  joined  the  army  in  their  plain  grey 
countiy  dress,  and  with  no  other  accoutrement  than  a  cap  with  the 
initials  of  the  Emperor,  and  a  cross  upon  it,  seem  to  have  excited 
the  derision  of  the  French,  who  sarcastically  compared  them  to 
the  horses  of  their  army,  w  liich  are  marked  with  the  first  letter  of 
the  baggage  they  carry. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  activity  was  shewn  in  the 
creation  of  a  galley  fieet^  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  a  body  of 

15^000 
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15,000  irien  from  Finland  to  the  relief  of  Riga:  within  the  short 
space  of  six  weeks,  above  a  hundred  gun-boats  were  bui]t^  and 
Equipped ;  and  sailed  to-  fulfil  the  object  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. 

These  facts  incontestibly  prove,  that  extraordinary  efforts  of  pa- 
triotism under  a  despotic  government  do  not  always  proceed  from 
despotic  measures,  and  that  the  system  of  slavery  to  which  the 
Russian-  peasant  is  subject,  is  not  such  as  to  extinguish  all  love  of 
his  country.. 

The  next  accounts  which  we  have  of  tlie.progress  of  the  French 
arms  are  contained  in  the  8th  bulletin,  which  is  dated  tlie  2^  Julji 
from  Glaubokoe,  a  small  village  on  the  road  between  Wilna  and 
Polotzk.  Above  a  month  had  now  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the 
Niemen,  without  any  exploit  having  taken  place  worthy  of  the  mili- 
tary fame  of  Buonaparte ;  and  this  unusual  pause  was  of  itself  suf-* 
ficient  to  shew  how  formidable  a  front  the  Russians  presented  to 
his  advance  in  their  intreuchmeuts  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina. 
His  chief  object  at  this  moment  was  to  carry  his  threats  into  execu- 
tion by  a  triumphant  entry  into  Petersburg.'  He  relied  much 
upon  the  panic  which  the  possession  of  the  capital  would  occa- 
fion  in  the  country,  and  on  the  effect  which  it  might  have  on  the 
mind  of  the  Emperor  himself ;  and  the  fleet  at  Cronstadt  was  a 
.'  prize  which  he  felt  assuced  that  no  efforts  could  remove  from  his 
grasp.  The  French  troops,  however,  were  repulsed  in  three  suc- 
cessive attacks  on  the  qamp  at  Dunaburg,  and  Riga  was  most  ably 
defended  by  Essen ;  who  acknowledges,  in  pointed  terms,  how  mu<^ 
he  was  assisted  by  the  advice  and  active  co-operation  of  Admiral 
Martin,  and  the  English  officers  and  seamen  under  his  command,  in 
the  defence  of  this  important  fortress. 

Buonaparte,  finding  these  positions  could  not  be  carried,  re« 
solved  if  possible  to  turn  them,  and  to  cut  off  the  communication 
.  between  the  first  Russian  army,  and  the  second  under  Bagrathion. 
The  centre  of  the  French  army,  therefore,  under  Davoust,  was  or* 
dered  to  advance,  and  we  find  from  the  9th  bulletki,  dated  25tK 
July,  that  the  French  at  that  time  occupied  a  line  from  Mohilowto 
Polotzk.  By  this  movement  Bagrathion  was  compelled  to  pass 
the  Borysthenes;  but  we  may  attribute  the  little  activity  with  which 
he  was  pursued,  and  of  which  Buonaparte  complains,  more  toth« 
skill  displayed  by  Platoff  in  covering  his  retreat  from  Mohilow,  than 
to  any  real  want  of  zeal  on  the  part<if  Davoust. 

It  now  became  evident  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  that  the  com- 
munication with  Bagrathion  could  only  be  re-established  by  an  in^ 
clination  to  his  left,  and  that  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  retire 
towards  Mosco,  than  upon  the  unproductive  country  between  his 
army  and  St.  Petersburg.  By  this  change  of  movement  too/St.  Pe« 
(  tersbur^^ 
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tersburg  would  not  be  the  less  defended;  for  though  Buonaparte  has 
always  been  celebrated  for  pushing  on  toward  one  great  object  in 
view  to  the  neglect  of  those  of  minor  consideration,  he  could  not 
venture  to.  detach  any  considerable  force  in  that  direction,  without 
weakening  his  own  strength  beyond  what  it  would  it  bear. 

On  the  18th  July,  the  Russians  abandoned  thi^ir  intrenched  camp 
at  Drissa,  and  established  their  head  quarters  at  Vitepsk,  and  on 
4he  following  day  the  Emperor  left  the.  army -for  Mosco.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  his  departure,  he  thought  proper  to  issue  an 
ukase^  from  some  passages  of  which  we  discover,  that  he  did  not 
undervalue  his  opponent,  though  his  mind  was  deliberately  made 
tip  to  call  /orth  every  energy  to  repel  his  attacks.  *  On  the 
fortitude  and  strength  of  our  armies,'  he  states,  *  we  place  our 
firmest  hopes ;  but  we  neither  can  nor  ought  to  cpnceal  from  our 
loyal  subjects  that. the  forces  of  the  different  nations  which  the 
enemy  has  assembled  are  immense,  and  that  his  temerity  de- 
mands our  most  valiant  and  resolute  exertions/  The  Russian 
army  was  now  posted  at  Vitepsk,  where  the  commander-in-chief 
received  intelligence  from  Bagrathion  of  an  affair  in  which  he 
iiad  been  engaged  with  Davoust  near  Mohilpw,  on  the  23d  July, 
and  he  was  acquainted  at  the  same  time  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  occupation  of  that  town  by  the  French,  the  Prince  had 
changed  the  direction  of  his  route,  and.  should  march  upon  Smo- 
lensko.  -  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  .2d  army  at  that  point  before  the  French  could  reach  it,  and 
after  some  severe  fighting  on  three  successive  days,  (the  25th,  £6th, 
27th  July,)  which  are  stated  in  the  10th  and  1 1th  bulletins  to  have 
i>een  -  so  many  battles  in  which  the  French  were  victorious,  the 
Russians  left  Vitepsk,  and  retreated  unbroken  and  unmolested  to 
Smolensko.  -  That  the  loss  on  these  occasions  was  not  entirely  on 
One  side,  we  may  infer  from  Buonaparte's  admission,  that  *  quar- 
ters of  refreshment  were  necessary  for  his  troops/  There  were 
other  considerations  likewise,  which  must  have  had  considerable 
effect  in  retarding  his  progress.  His  detachments  on  both  flanks 
had  already  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition.  A  part  of 
the  Saxon  corps  under  Kegiiier,  had  been  defeated  by  Tormasoff, 
at  Kobryn,  on  the  27th  July,  and  Wittgenstein,  having  received 
information  that  Macdonald  was  in  motion  to  form  a  junction 
with  Oudinot,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  his  communication 
with  the  Petersburg  road,  attacked  the  latter  at  Klatista,  on  the 
2d  August,  with  most  signal  success,  taking  3000  prisoners,  and 
Other  trophies  of  victory. 

We  are  but  slenderly  furnished  with  official  documents  to  assist 
ua  in  explaining  the  period  of  the  campaign  upon  which  we  are 
«ow  entering.     No  accounts  had  as  yet  been  received  of  Lord 

Cathcart's 
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Cathcart's  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Russians  have  nol  ac- 
quired the  art,  which  the  French  possess  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
of  *  making  the  worse  appeal^  the  better  reason/  by  a  plausible  de- 
tail, and  of  colouring  defeat  with  the  semblance  of  victory.  On 
comparing,  however,  such  Russian  accounts  as  have  come  before 
us  with  the  French  bulletins,  it  appears  that  on  the  8th  of  August 
the  French  army  began  to  advance  from  Vitepsk,  and  after  a  par- 
tial engagement  at  Krasuoi  on  the  14th,  came  insight  of  Smo- 
lensko  on  the  l6th.  On  the  following  day  the  town  was  vigo- 
rously attacked  by  Buonaparte,  and  as  obstinately  defended  by  the 
Russians,  who,  after  repelling  three  different  attempts  to  diskn^e 
them,  retired  during  the  night  across  the  river  to  rejoin  the  main 
body  of  their  army.  The  town  was  however  previously  given  up 
to  the  flames  &t/  (he  Russians;  and  as  the  buildings  were  mostly  of 
wood,  it  was  soon  involved  in  a  conflagration^  which,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  French  bulletins,  *  resembled  an  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius in  its  fury.'  The  disappointment  of  Buonaparte  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  stores  which  had  been  here  laid  up,  is  sufficiendy 
•attested  by  his  observations  on  the  occasion.  *  Never  was  war,' 
says  he,  ^  conducted  with  such  inhumanity ;  the  Russians  treat 
their  own  country  as  they  would  that  of  an  enemy.'  An  attempt 
was  next  made  by  Junot  and  Ney  to  intercept  the  rear  guard  of 
th^  Russians  in  their  retreat ;  but  they  evidently  failed,  though'  a 
splendid  account  is  given  of  the  battle  of  Valentina,  where  the  ac- 
tion took  place:  and  the  Russian  army  continued  its  retreat  withoiit 
interruption,  setting  fire  to  the  towns  of  Dorogobuz  and  Viasnia, 
which  lay  in  the  road  to  Mosco. 

The  period  at  length  approached  when  a  general  engagement 
could  no  longer  be  delayed.  The  French  soldiers  were  prepared 
to  make  any  efforts  to  secure  winter  quarters  by  the  possession  of 
Mosco ;  and  the  Russian  army,  which  had  only  been  reconciled  to 
retreat,  by  being  told  that  it  was  the  will  of  theEmperor,  and  part  of 
the  system  of  defence  wliich  it  had  been  thought  pnident  to  adopt, 
became  clamorous  for  tlie  fight.  •  Such  were  the  dispositions  of 
the  hostile  armies,  when,  on  the  appointment  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  to 
the  management  of  the  war  department  at  Petersburg,  General 
Kutusoff  was  declared  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  forces. 
Since  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  the  General  had  taken  no  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  having  resided  entirely  at  his  govemmen|;  in 
the  south  of  Russia;  but  the  acclamations  with  which  he  was  greet- 
^ed,  on  assuming  the  command,  must  have  testified  to  him,  in  the 
most  gratifying  manner,  the  confidence  which  was  placed  in  bis 
skill  and  experience. 

Reinforcements  having  now  come  up  from  Mosco  under  Milfai- 
radovitch,  which  augmented  his  army  to  120,000  men^  he  fixed 
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upon  a  strong  position  at  Borodino,  a  village  about  Idversts  in 
advance  of  Mojaisk,  vi^here  he  determined  to  await  the  attack  of 
the  enemy. 

••  The  two  armies  had  been  in  sight  of  each  other  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  some  hard  ligliting  had  taken  place.  The  Russians  had 
been  the  whole  time  under  arms,  and  had  scarcely  tafsted  a  mouthful 
of  food,  when,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  Septem- 
ber, the  French  advanced  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  and  directed 
their  chief  efforts  against  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Bagraihion. 
After  a  contest  which  far  surpassed  in  carnage  even  the  san- 
guinary day  of  Eylau,  Buonaparte,  finding  all  liis  attempts  to  force 
the  Russian  positi6n  ineffectual,  withdrew  his  army,  leaving  Kutu- 
9oS  master  of  the  field.     The  loss  of  the  French  on  this  occasion 

'  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  40,000  men,  and  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  it.  We  have  heard  the  loss 
on  either  side  rated  as  high  as  50,000  men.  Some  idea  taay  be 
formed  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  conflict  from  the  fact  that  the  left 
division  of  the  Russian  army,  which,  on  going  into  action,  amount- 
ed to  30,000  men,  after  the  battle  did  not  muster  more  than 
•8000;  and  we  have  the  undisputed  tfestimony  of  the  French  them- 
iBelves  to  the  firmness  of  the  Russians,  in  sustaining  for  two  hours, 
•in  close  order,  the  fire  of  80  pieces  of  artillery,  which,  though  it 
thtnded  their  ranks,  could  not  force  them  to  retire. 

Great  was  the  despondency  in  this  country,  after  the  hopes  raised 
by  this  glorious  resistance,  at  the  intelligence  which  the  IQth  and  20th 
bulletins  communicated,  that  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  that  ^  Mosco  was  no  more.'     The 

.  firmness  of  Kutusoff,  however,  in  offering  battle  to  the  French  at 
Borodino,  was  not  more  conspicuous  than  his  judgment  in  declining 
Another  engagement  for  the  preservation  of  Mosco.  The  whole  safe- 
ty of  Russia  depended  upon  the  army  which  he  commanded,  and  he ' 
foresaw  (as  he  himself  states),  that  ^the  annihilation  of  the  empire 
V^Qilld  not  be  effected  by  the  entrance  of  the  enemy  into  the  capital.* 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  preserve  the  communications 
irnth  the  armies  of  the  South;  and  by  taking  up  a  position  to  the 
southwest  of  Mosco,  to  which  he  retired,  he  was  enabled^  in  the 
^moBt  effectual  manner,  to  guard  against  the  arrival  of  any  rein- 
ibrcements  from  France,  or  her  alhes,  in  that  direction. 

History  does  not  present  to  us,  replete  as  it  is  with  scenes  of 
blood  and  slaughter,  any  event  more  strikingly  tremendous  than 
the  conflagration  of  Mosco,  or  any  instance  of  resolution  and 
patriotism  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  the  conduct  of  the 
governor  and  inhabitants  of  that  great  city  at  this  critical  period.  Ex- 
traordinary emergencies  require  extraordinary  remedies,  and,  fortu- 
nately, in  Rastopchin.were  united  the  mind  to  conceive  a  daring  proi- 
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y^d^  aaA  the  hand-  tOv  execute  it.  Previously  to  the  battle,  we  are 
tol4J[  ths||;Jbe.  proposed  to  Kutusoif  the  destruction  of. the  magazuMur 
an^pubJic  buildings;  and  \vheu  he  found  that  the  efforts  of  the  Rua- 
aiaps  on  that  day  had  failed  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  Frenchi 
to  time  was  lost  in  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  carrying 
his  plan  i  into  effect.  The  wounded  were,  in  the  first  instance,  con- 
veyed to  ple^cesv  of  safety,  together  with  every  thing  that  could  be 
transported ;  though  Buonaparte  afterwards  asserted  that  ^  SO,O0Q 
men  had  perished  in  the  flames,  and  that  nothing  was  removed,  as  it 
ivas  considered  impossible  that  the  French  should  reach  the  capir 
tal/  ^Combustibles  were  then  applied  to  such  public  edifices  at 
were  marked  out  for  destruction : — for  Mosco;  resembling  more 
s^a  Asiatic  than  an  European  city,  was  wholly  made  up  of  de- 
tached masses  of  building ;  and  the  stranger  who  had  been  accus« 
tomed  t(t  the  long  line  of  streets  and  narrow  allies  of  London  or 
Paris  might  fancy  himself,  whilst  wandering  in  the  town,  trans- 
ported to  the  country,  on  arriving  at  large  spaces  of  rugge4  and 
unbroken  ground,  and  seeing  the  low  wooden  cottages  >ijaf  the 
poor,  mixed  indiscriminately  with  the  palaces  of  the  nobility. 
.  The  French  entered  the  town  on  the  14th  of  September,  and 
Kastopchin  then  gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  the  combuatibles  which 
he  had  placed.  It  has  been  contended,  in  spite  of  the  Russian 
accounts,  that  no  part  of  this  calamity  can  fairly  be  attributed  \» 
Buonaparte,  as  it  was  obviously  not  his  interest  to  consume  those 
habitations  of  which  he  proposed  to  make  his  winter  quarters.  But 
in  this;  as  in  other  instances,  he  was  led  away  by  the  blind  impulse 
of  the  moment;  and  it  is  now  known  that,  in  his  frantic  rage,  at 
the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  at  the  destruction  of  the 
magazines  so  essential  to  hi^  army,  he  him$elf  ^  conceived  the  hor- 
rible project  of  destroying  the  town.'  On  each  day  some  quarts 
of  it  was  consumed  by  his  orders,  and  ^  tlie  most  complete  anarchy 
desolated  tliis  great  and  beautiful  city,  while  an  ocean  of  flame  d^ 
voured  it  in  every  direction.' 

t  Nero  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  conflagration  of  Rome^  VFbick 
bis  own  hands  had  wantonly  set  on  fire.  The  story  is  not  probar 
ble;  but  admitting  it  to  be  possible,  he  affords  no  parallel  to. the 
modem  incendiary  sitting  dawn  in  the  Kremlin,  disap|H>inted^ 
enraged,  yet  with  a  malignant  joy,  brooding  over  the  work  of  de- 
vastation which  was  carrying  on  around  him. 

We  would  willingly  refram  from  drawing  any  comparisons  .diiK 
advantageous  to  other  notions ;  but  it  is  'impossible  to  avoid  re- 
marking how  different  a  reception  the  French  conqueror  m^ 
with  at  Mosco,  from  that  which  he  experienced  on  his  entrance 
into  the  capitals  of  other  European  states.  No  traitorous  noblet 
greeted  his  arrival ;  no  public  functionaries  pressed  for  ada^isaioa 
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intabis.  service :  the  steward  of  the  Fouodling  Hospital  (and  be  fk 
moqgrel  RAissian)  was  the  highest  personage  diat  remained.  For 
diree  days  the  contest  was  carried  on  in  the  streets;  and  suth  was 
the  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  populace^  that  one  quarter  of  the 
town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  makers  of  carriages  of  various  de» 
•crip.tions,  was  burnt  by  the  mechanics  themselves,  lest  the  stock 
in  their  warehouses  should  be  employed  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  enemy. 

The  bitter  abuse  vented  by  the  French  bulletins  upon  Rastop-^ 
chin,  sufficiently  attests  how  faithfully  he  discharged  his  duty  to  his 
sovereign;  and  the  summary  punishment  inflicted  by  Buonaparte 
upon  those  who  had  executed  his  orders,  though  accompanied  with 
nil  the  parade  of  legal  procedurey  must  reflect  eternal  disgrace  upon 
the  unprincipled  tyrant,  whose  atrocious  conduct  has  already  been 
most  severely  visited  upon  his  unhappy  followers.  '    * 

In  this  country  we  fortunately  know  the  calamities  of  war  only 
by  report^;  but  we  can  feel  that  no  common  impulse  of  patriotism 
must  belong  to  that  people,  who  will  consent  to  abandon  their 
hearths,  and  household  gods,  and  commit  to  the  flames  the  dwellings 
of  their  ancestors,  rather  than  allow  them  to  afford  a  lodgment  to  thf 
troops  of  a  foreign  invader. 

-    ■      '         ^  Pellitur  patemos  ^  -"     ' 

In  sinu  fcrens  deos  '   "  '         ' 

£t  uxor,  et  vir,  sordidosque  natos.^  ^ 

Those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  del^hted  in  contemplating;, 
fmm  the  neighbouring  hills,  llie  vast  expanse  of  building  whiclf 
this  splendid  town  presepled,  die  singular  variety  of  its  public  edi* 
flees,  and  the  richness  of  the  country  around  it,  may  sigh  at  tiie 
lecoUection  of  that  beauty  for  which  it  was  once  distinguished/. 
The  impulse  is  natural— rbtit  while  we  lament  the  destruction,  we 
are  proud  to  confess  that  we  feel  more  interest  in  the  fate  of  Mos-' 
CO,  fallen  though  she  be,  than  in  twenty  such  conquests  as  thje 
undefac.ed  capitals  of  Austria  and  Spain.  '. 

The  beneficial  results  of  Rastopchin's  measures  soon  became 
visible.    The  army  was  recruited  by  the  population  turned  loose 
on  the  burning  of  Mosco ;  and  many  of  the  higher  orders  Were  ^ 
fiMTceid  into  unusual  exertion  by  the  desolation  of  their  winter  resi- 
dences there,  who,  though  they  were  not^  as  Buonaparte  imagined, 
Cepared  to  receive  the  French  with  open  arms,  had  yet  been  jea- 
us  of  Petersburg,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  government. . 
.  A  silent  gloom  pervaded  Petersburg  at  the  intelligence  of  the . 
capture  of  Mosco,  which .  was  comniunicated  to  the  public  by 
the  emperor  in  terms  becoming  so  depressing  an  occasion ;  but  no 
tokcfnof  submission  appeared,  no  disposition  to  receive  the  terms 
Df  accommodatipn  which  were  pffered  by  the  enemy :  on  the  con-  ' 
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tnry,  «ery  nerve  was  strained  to  strciiethen  the  annies  whicb 
were  hasteiiini;  to  invest  it  on  every  aide ;  and  preparations  were 
msde  to  abandon  the  imperial  residence,  if  neressary,  and  to  pro- 
vide, in  the  (irBt  lusmnce,  for  the  safety  of  the  fleet,  by  seudms 
it  to  England  till  better  times. 

The  period  which  Buonaparte  had  originally  fixed  for  the  close 
of  the  campaign  was  now  fast  approaching;  and  tl'ough  the  weather 
was  certainly  unusually  mild,  and  his  endeavours  unceasing  to  en- 
courage tlie  belief  that  the  frost  would  not  set  in  before  the  end 
«f  November,  his  troops  began  to  suflfrr  from  the  severity  of  the 
climate.  Having  been  foiled  in  all  his  attempts  to  penetrate  be- 
yond his  present  position,  he  could  not  now  look  forward  to  pass- 
Big  his  Christmas  at  St.  Petersburg;  for,  with  all  the  facility  of 
transport  which  the  trainage  affords,  to  march  thither  in  the  win- 
tor,  if  the  Russians  had  persevered  in  their  system,  would  have 
only  exposed  his  men  to  all  the  hardships  which  they  afterwards 
undersvent;  and  he  could  not  be  justified  in  entertaining  hopes  of 
maintaining  himself  at  Mosco  till  the  spring,  when  he  saw  the 
BuHstan  forces  collecting  from  all  quarters,  and  the  danger  of 
being  cut  off  from  his  resouixres  increasing  everv  hour.  In  such  a 
■ituation,  the  obvious  impolicy  of  his  lingering  there,  after  be  found  ■ 
that  Russia  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  loss  of  her  capital, 
seems  hardly  accountable  by  any  thing  short  of  an  infatuation  in- 
flicted by  Providence  for  the  chastisement  of  his  cruelty  and  pride. 
The  left  wing  of  the  army  nnder  Kutusoff,  who  maintained  his 
original  position  to  the  ^outh-west  of  Mosco,  now  threatened  the 
French  corps  under  Ney,  which  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mojaisk;  and  Winzingerode,  a  worthy  successor  to  the  brave  Bra- 
grathioN,  who  had  diet?  of  the  wounds  received  at  Borodino,  was 
posted  with  a  formidable  army  on  the  Petersburg  road,  and  ex- 
tended his  right  to  form  a  communication  with  Kutusoff:  beyond 
theae  were  the  armies  of  Wittgenstein,  (who  had  recently  been  as 
successful  again.'it  St.  Cjr  on  the  Dwina,  as  formerly  in  repelling 
Oudinol,)  and  the  forces  under  Tormasoff  and  Tclutzagoff,  who 
were  advancing  upon  Smolensko  from  Volhjnia  and  Wallachia.  In 
flpite,  however,  of  these  significant  warnings,  we  heard  that  Buo- 
naparte was  fortifying  the  Kremlin,  and  that  artificers  Were  sum- 
rooned  from  France  to  prepare  winter  quarters  for  his  troops. 
The  fire  had  left  r«w  buildings  standing  except  those  within  the 
fortress  ;  and  sncli  was  tlic  desolate  state  of  the  other  parts  of  tiie 
town,  and  so  great  the  distrust  manifested  by  the  French  soldier* 
of  the  few  inhabitants  which  remained,  ibat  they  preferred  expo- 
sing themselves  to  all  tlie  inconveniences  of  the  season,  by  pitching 
their  tents  in  ibe  ojieii  streets,  to  lod^ng  in  those  houses  which  had 
escaped  (be 6ames.   The  abuiidant  stores  too  which  weresaid  to  have 
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been  {discovered  in  the  cellara  began  to  iai],  and  it  became  na- 
eessary  to  send  otit  foraging  parties  lo  collect  provisions  for  the 
army  :  but  the  barbarous  excesses  of  the  French  had  raised  the 
spirit  of  the  people  to  its  utmost  pilch ;  the  peasants  kept  watch 
on  the  hills  and  steepleii,  and  sallied  out  fearle^^ly  against  the  ene- 
my with  such  weapons  as  they  possessed, whenever  he  appeared  in 
Imall  bodies  in  quest  of  plunder.  The  couutiy  palace  of  Kastop- 
chin  was  situated  within. a  short  distance  of  Mosco,  at  Voronovo ; 
and  as  his  two  residences  in  the  town  had  already  been  destroyed,  it 
was,  of  course,  tlie  only  asylum  which  remained  to  him  ^  but,  on  the 
approach  of  the  French,  he  set  fire  to  it  with  his  own  hands.  Though 
the  letter  which  he  Ifft  on  the  occasion  has  .been  geaerall]' made 
public,  wc  shall  be  excused  for  laying  it  ugain  before  our  readersi 
as  they  will  derive  from  its  perusal  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  writer  than  from  any  leflectiuiig  which  we  have 
to  offer  on  so  distinguished  a  trait  of  patriotic  devotion. 

'  1  have  for  eight  years  embellished  this  country-house,  and  I  ba,vt 
lived  iupjiy  in  it  in  the  bosom  of  my  faintly.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
estate,  to  tha  number  of  ],720,  quit  it  at  your  approach;  and  I  set  fir« 
to  my  house  that  it  may  not  be  poUuteij  by  your  presence.  Frsnch- 
■  men,  I  have  abandoned  lo  you  my  two  Mosco  houses  with  furuiture 
ivoith  half  a  million  of  rubles,  here  you  will  oiily  find  ashes. 

(.Signed)  '  Count  TEDOft  RASTOPCIUN; 

His  example  stimtilated  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
unheard-of  sacrifices,  and  the^  were  seen  in  all  directions,  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  settii^  fire  to  the  faggots  which  they  had 
previously  placet}  against  their  houses.  Whan  Buonaparte  found 
that  they  could  not  be  induced,  by  coercive  ineesures,  to  bring 
in  forage  for  his  troops,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  them  by  pro- 
mises of  payment.  In  some  instances  the  viitiigers  aft'ccted  t» 
consent,  and  tiien  fell  upon  the  parties  sent  to  receive  the  provi- 
sions ;  and  one  case  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  where  a  iield-piecc 
was  d/iven  off  by  a  country  lad  to  the  Russian  army,  while  the 
party  to  whom  it  Iselongcd  were  busily  employed  in  plundering,  and 
burning  his  village.  Such  determined  resistance  couldinot  fail  to 
provoke  the  barbarity  of  the  French;  and  all  the  cruelties  of  which 
the  Biiccaneers  have  been  accused,  were  exercised  against  tlie 
villagers  who  fell  into  their  power.  Several  attempts  were  made 
t^  enlist  the  prisoners,  brought  in  i>n  these  occasions,  into  the 
French  service.  One  intrepid  fellow,  whose  hand  had  been 
marked  with  the  name  of  Napoleon,  seized  the  hutcli^t  which  was 
stuck  in  his  belt,  and  chopped  off  his  arm,  declaring  it  should  peyar 
wield  a  vteapon  against  hii  C9,untry.  Twelve  of  Count  Woron- 
i^ff 's  peasants  fell  into  the,  hani^s  of  the  French,  and  Buonaparte 
^ve ,  them  tiieir  choice  either  to  enter  into  hi»  arniy  or  lo  be  put 
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I  to  deatli  in  the  course  of  an  hour.     Theji  all  refused  to  enter, , 
^ft'the  cSpiration  of  the  hour,  he  repeated  his  offer,  upon  wl 
n™*  '^rst  "four   crossed  themnflves,   und  Eubmitted  to  tlieir  fat 
!r  iii^h  a  proof  of  the  total  inefficacy  of  compulsory  measures, 
^S^  pfEcer,  ashamed  of  the  infamous  task  entrusted  to  him,  per- 
illed the  rest  to  escape. 
The  modern  Attila  now  appeais  to  have  become  seriously  ap- 
jpreheikfiive  that '  hia  Fontaine bleau  excursion'  was  likely  to  lermi- 
s  many  parties  of  pleasure  have  doae,  and  to  have  resolved 
(Upon  quitting  Mosco,  though  '  hi  going  thence,   or  tarrying  there,', 
[  ^  had  but  a  choice  of  dithcultiea.  Anotbev  effort,  however,  at  n^o- 
"ciation  was  previously  to  be  made,  and  Laurislon  was  dispatched 
to  the  head- quarters  of  Kutusoff.     We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
ttiat  the  accuuut  which  has  been  geuerally  made  public,  of  ihe  dia- 
[ '  kgue  which  took  place  between  die  parties  concerned  in  lhl!i  trans- 
tction,  is  perfectly  authentic;  and  we  do  not  recollect  any  insstance 
iflf  Jale  days,  where  negociationa  for  peace  have  been  carried  on  in 
■0  priinitjve  and  entertaining  a  manner.     The  envoy's  reception  by 
I'tfae  sturdy  veteran  in  the  midst  of  liis  generals,  is  something  new 
mats  of  modern  diplomacy;  and   the  smooth  craft  of  th* 
I  .frenchman  is  happily  contrasted  with  the  st*rn  simplicity  of  die 
.  Muscovite.     Tlie  wliolc  stile  of  the  conference  strongly  reminds  ua 
I  uof  an  instance  in  ancient  times,  where  a  similar  proposal  from  an 
I '  JDvader  of  the  territories  of  the  ancestore  of  llie  Husslans  was  treated 
liwith  tbe  same  sort  of  coolness.     We  allude  to  the  answer  of  tlio 
IsScythians  to  the  messenger  sent  by  Darius,  to  reproach  them  for 
lilvasting  the  country  through  which  he  was  advancing,  and  to  call 
Ptvpon  them  at  once  to  submit  to  bis  arms,  or  to  meet  him  fairly  in 
Kttiiefield;  to  which  they  very  sensibly  replied,  'that  fighting   wac 
■  I*  their  object,  and  that  they  should  continue  the  mode  of  w*r- 
e  which  they  considered  best  calculated  to  distress  their  enemy.' 
Kail  As  wc  duubt  not  that  our  readers  have  felt  tlic  same  interest  uud 
V-4U>iisement  that  we  have  done,  in  the  specimen  of  die  diplomatic 
Riitelents  of  Kutusoff,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  we  shall  offer 
0  apology  for  laying  before  tliem,  in  his  own  words,  a  lively  picture 
I  J}i£  thegall^  de  coeur  which  distinguishes  this  veteran  soldier  of  seven- 
1  t^tbur;  and  of  the  clieerfulnius  with  which  he  buckled  on  hia  ej^rftour, 
V^d  entered  on  all  the  fatigues  of  war.     The  document  lowhiclt 
[iliwe«Uude,  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  general  to< his  wife; 
d  it  is  fair  to  premise,  that  we  have  understood  that  tbe  prince, 
jillike  otir  famous  Marlborough,  and  other  great  commaaders,.  aAei' 
fliniTing,  in  his  younger  days,  been  devoted  to  the  fair  sex  iu  g^aenl, 
WJi  now  contented,  when  at  home,  to  be  the  slave  of  one.  i 

'  A ujourdhui,  j'ai  beaucoup  »ongi  a  Buonaparte,  et  vuilk  quelle 
'irt'en  a  frappf . 
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'Si  onv«ut  prendre  la  peine  de  bicn  jugerla  conduite  CODtinu^le,^^ 
Buonapurle,  on  peut  se  pentiiiiilerjusqu'  k  I'evidence,  qu'it  a'ajaguui 
sfu,  ou  n'a  jamais  pensei  encbainer  la  fortune  capricieuac  Voyipt 
tine  production  ausii  singuli^re  que  cet  bomme,  un  melange  de  lant^v 
vices,  et  de  tanC  de  inonstruositf,  par  pur  caprice  elle  s'en  es]  cmpa- 
ree,  et  i'a  nien6  comme  un  enfant  k  la  lisiSrej  mais  voyunt,  beaUcoup 
d'annies  et  son  ingratitucle,  et  la  maniire  dunl  il  abuaoit  de  sa  pro- 
tection, elle  I'a  laissce  Ik,  en  disanl,  fi  Ic  vilain  !  Voilk  un  viejllurii, 
poursuivoit  elle,  qni  a  adore  toojoui-s  mon  sexe,  qu'il  idolitre  encorfc, 
ct  qui  n'a  Jumais  6tti  ingrat  cnvers  nous;  il  a  toujour!  aiine  k  Stre 
conduit  par  une  femme.  Pour  roe  lielasser  de  toutes  lea  horreura  ai^s 
quetles  j'ai  participte,  je  m'en  vals  lui  donner  le  bras  pour  qaelque 
terns  au  moins.' 

A  character  such  as  this,  was  not  likely  to  be  won  over;  and  Buo- 
naparte, having  failed  in  all  liopes  ol"  eNtricatii^  himself  from  his 
difficulties  by  the  arts  of  negociation,  re-inforced  tb  45,000  men 
the  corps  of  Murat,  on  the  Kaluga  road,  ajid  intended  tliat  Victor 
slioufd  be  brouglit  up  from  Smoleiisko  to  join  him.  Kuliisoff,  how- 
ever, whose  army  had  been  reinforced  by  60,000  recruits,  sent  by 
Kastopchin  from  Mosco,  determined  to  anticipate  (liese  move- 
ments, and  accordingly  ordered  general  Beiiiogsen  to  attack  Murat 
■  at  Vinkovo  i  the  result  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Russians,  as  be- 
tween 2  and  300ft  prisoners,  and  38  pieces  of  cannon  remained  ia 
their  hands,  This  action  tgok  place  on  the  iBtb  of  October,  and 
it  appears  to  hove  decided  the  movements  of  Buonaparte,  for  on 
rfie  igth  he  quitted  Mosco,  leaving  Mo rtier  with  a  garrison  in  the 
Kremlin ;  and  on  the  following  day  we  find  that  he  published,  or 
directed  to  be  prepared  at  Paris,  for  the  information  of  his  good 
citizens,  that  amusing  composition,  the  35th  bulletin,  which  is 
dated  from  NoilHkoe,*an  obscure  village ;  and  wherein  he,  with  th« 
most  edifying  simplicity,  speculates  on  his  own  intentions !  '  Some 
say  the  emperor  will  march  upon  Toula,  others  suppose  that  he 
will  blow  up  the  Kremlin,'  It  was  now  tjvst  discovered  that '  Mos- 
co was  not  a  military  position ;'  (though  so  much  dejision  had  been 
spent  on  the  Kussiaiis  for  giving  it  up  so  easily;)  and  the  reason  is 
amusing,  because  Bmolensko  was  found  to  be  nearer  Petersburg 
and  Kiow  ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  the  army  should  set  out  afresh 
iniearcb  ol'  winter  quarters  !  We  were  told  also  in  letters  frow  Pa- 
ris at  this  period,  that  '  it  was  requisite  so  considerable  a  body  of 
men  sboiim  breathe  on  an  extent  of  teiritory  capable  of  nourishing 
lh«m ;'  ov  iu'Other  words,  should  not  remain  in  the  Kremlin  '  till 
femine  and  the  ague  ate  them  up.'  If  the  bulletins  that  appeared 
during  Buonaparte's  sejoiir  at  Mosco,  had  not  let  us  into  the  secret 
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of  bitftiHialiiHi,  ^s  enigmatical  paper  would  have  been  amply  si 
fcient  to  convince  usthathA  was  perfectly  at  his  wits'  end, 
^   tOidiefJili  bulletin,  which  i^  dated  the  9.Sd  of  October, 
ui'uaiU«tiQl  inanQer,-  brings  ub  bach  to  the  operations  of  the  armii 
adtn^tately  subseqoent  tu  the  battle  of  Borodino ;  and  acquaii' 
09  that  Mosco,  being  '  a  truly  unhealthy  and  impure  sink,  and' 
no  nve&ai  of  political  importance,'  the  emperor  had  thought  pro; 
toorder  hifrlroops  to  abandon  it,  and  blow  up  the  Kreiniiu,  wl 
could  not  be  defended, '  from  beggars  and  plunderers,  by  any  ti 
IfflS  than  20,000  men,'    The  French  army  accordingly  quitted  Mi 
CO,  on  the  '1Q.A,  with  such  precipitation,    Uiat  all  the   sick  at 
wounded  iu  the  hospitals  fell  into  ihe  hands  of  the  Russiuns,  t ' 
entered  it  on  the  same  day.  The  first  object  of  Uuonaparte  was 
doubtedly  to  effect  his  retreat  by  Kalrtga,  lhroui;h  the  fruilt^d  coudj 
to  the  south  of  Mosco ;  but  being  checked  in  this  project  by  ' 
aSair  of  Vinkovo,  wliicli  we  have  already  noticed,  and  by  the  tor 
dable  posiiion  of  Kutusoffon  ihe  old  road  toKsilugu,  he  appears  to 
have  made  a  flaiik  movement  to  Btorowsk,  a  town  situated  on  the  road 
between  Mojaislc  and  Kaluga.  As  soon  as  Kut^solT  vi'as  aware  of  In 
intention,  a  consideralile  hodywas  deliiched,rtn  the  night  of  the  S'""" 
Tfrilhoi-derslooccupyMalo  Varaslovctz,  a  poet  town  on  the  road 
tween  Borowsk  and  Kaluga ;  it  was  found  to  be  already  occupied' 
force  bya  French  detachment,  and  a  most  obstinate  combat  ensufl 
in  tliecourse  of  which  the  plate  was  taken  and  retaken  several  tii 
and  the  French  were  in  llie  end  driven  from  it  with  great  slaugl 
The  next  attempt  of  Buonaparte  to  penetrate  by  Medjne,  at< 
at  a  short  distance  lo  the  westward,  was  equally  unsuccessful ; 
be  then  in  despair  retrealed  to  Verreia.     Kutusoff,  being  now  con- 
$rmed  in  his  opinion  of  the  enemy's  intention,  by  the  (obstinacy  of 
|he  conflict  fortiie  town  of  Malo  Yaraslovetz,  delermlued  to  give 
^18  principal  care  to  the  roads  leading  to  the  southward,  and  «'itli 
that  view  retired  to  a  position  between  Mcdjne  and  Kaluga.     Tlw 
yisdom  nf  this  movement  has  been  questioned :  but  it  is  not  any  to 
oppose,  in  all  directions,  ihe  progress  of  an  army  so  desperate  and 
-  so  formidable,  as  that  which  Buonaparte  still  commanded ;  and  it 
dsubtless  was  of  mateiial  importance,  by  opposing  his  march  to^ 
wards  the  southern  pi-ovinces,  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  retire  tlirough 
B  country  which  he  had  already  exhausted, iind  by  a  road  upon  whiijh 
the  Bussian  armies  were  strongly  posted  lo  oppose  his  passage. 
Ah  ioon,  however,  as  tlic  general  found  that  the  French  had  retired 
in  a  northerly  direction,  he  took   immediate  steps  for  inlerceptfiig 
ihem  on  the  road  to  Smolensko.    Platoff  had  already  been  sent  for- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  enemy,  and  retarding  liis 
tetreat ;  and  the  corps  of  general  Miilaradoviteh  Iteing  reinforced 
to  upwards  of   18,000  itien,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Viasma, 
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whilst  Kutusoff  itimsclf,  with  the  main  army,  advanced  in  «  paniWl 
directiun,  b;  a  shorter,  though  leas  pracdcablei  route. 

Buonaparte,  having  lailed  in  his  tint  plan  of  marching  upon 
Toulaaiid  Kaluga,  was  nuw  compelled  to  adopt  the  other  allenw- 
tive  suggested  in  the  2olh  bulletin,  to  return  to  Smolensko,  bythe 
way  that  he  came :  and  although  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  he 
could  expect  to  tind  winter  quarters  in  iheruina  of  that  town,  )'et  the 
prospect  '  of  a  friendly  cuuutrv,'  evea  at  the  inconveiiieul  disiaim 
of  a  hundred  leagues  from  Poland,  must  have  been  extremely  de- 
sirable :  but  though  we  had  been  informed  that  '  the  emperor  in- 
tended to  set  out  on  (he  Q4th'  for  this  happy  region,  we  tind  him, 
on  the  'i7lh,  not  farther  advanced  than  Verreia,  from  whence  the 
27lh  bulletin  is  dated.  In  this  paper  we  seethe  first  symptoms 
of  the  rage  of  Buonaparte  at  the  serious  annoyance  which  bis 
troops  had  lately  received  from  the  desultory  attacks  of  the  Cos- 
Backs,  An  anecdote  too  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge, 
Hhews  how  sorely  be  felt  on  this  subject ;  and  is  likewise  so 
creditable  to  the  distinrfuished  ofhcer  mentioned  in  it,  as  lo 
deserve  insertion.  General  W  inzingerode,  who  had  been  trea- 
cherously carried  oflT  on  his  entrance  into  Mosco  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  Verreia,  and  taken  before  Buona- 
parte, who  immediately  charged  him  in  a  violent  tone  with  being 
the  leader  of  t}ie  Cossacks,  and  at  tlie  same  time  threatened  him 
with  instant  iJeath ;  to  which  the  general  calmly  replied,  that  '  he 
did  not  command  llie  Cossacks,  but  a  part  of  the  regular  army ;' 
adding,  that  '  as  a  Russian  soldier  he  was  always  prepared  for  H 
French  bullet,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  lo 
him  whether  he  met  his  death  by  it  in  the  field,  or  whilst  a  prisooef 
in  the  hands  of  ihe  enemy.'  The  violence  of  Buonaparte's  temper 
would  have  executed  summarv  vengeance  upon  the  general  on  this 
occasion;  frequent  orders  were  given  that  he  should  be  shot;  and 
the  remonstrances  of  Ihe  French  officers,  who  foresaw  how  lieve^ely 
so  base  an  act  might  be  visited  upon  themselves,  alone  preserved 
him  frpm  an  ignominious  death.  The  temper  of  the  Corsican  must 
lurely  have  been  soured  by  some  severe  disappointments,  sinee'his 
departure  from  Mosco;  for,  at  that  time,  the  bulletins  teli  u»,.l]t 
H»s  so  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  that,  in  the 
lOQ^ unprecedented  manner,  and  in  a  way,  no  doubt,  which  muat 
hav^  excited  the  astouishment  of  his  genL^rals,  he  refused  to  listen 
(o  the  humane  proposal  which  was  made  to  him,  of '  teacliing  tlie 
K^iaaians  to  make  war  according  to  rule,'  by  burning  every  house 
witiini  Uventy  miles  of  the  place. 

The  period  was  now  approaching  when  this  unwortliy  chHd  of 

fortune  was  to  be  exposed  to  more  severe  (rials  than  any  he  had  bfir- 

fore  experienced ;  and  the  viol  of  wrath  began  to  expend  its  fury 
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'.Up€p,}gi$jfpfky,.  On  the  28th  he  appears  to  liave  set  forward  tirbm 
Gbuat  for.SmoleQs)|Lo,  acGompaoied  by  a  chosen  body  of  €000  borifSy 
.tf^yju^ft  ^eauharoois .  to  bring  up  his  dispirited  troops^  ^^o^  du- 
ir^.tuexeist  of  their  retreat^  scarcely  tiaw  a  day  elapse  withoat 
SLUstaiiVjngjSQiCDe  signal  defeat*:  ' 

.  .  On.lhje  1st  of  November,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Ruasintif, 
uoder  PJato£P^  cao^e  up  with  the  enemy  at  Kolotsk,  near  the  fai- 
:mouB  field,  of  Borodiuo,  .and  the  French  were  defeated, .  with  the 
•loss, of,,. cannon. and  colours.     On  the  2d.  they  were  attacked  by 
•CSpunt  Qrloff  Denisoff,.  with  nearly  equal  success,  though  a  victoiy 
,is  claimed  in  ^he  27th  bulletin.     On  the  3dy  the  division  of  Millie- 
radovitch  reached  the  main  road,  near  Viasma,  and  after  routiif 
.the  rear-guard  of  the  corps  under  Ney,  Davoust,  and  Beauhamois; 
drove  them,,  with  great  slaughter, :  through  Viasma ;  die  inAntrf 
charging  into  ..the  town  with,  drums  beating  and  coloufs  flyiiig>  and 
/  making  a  passage,  (as  it  is  expressed-  in  the  Russianiaccoontsv) 
for  the  rest  of  the  troops,  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enem^.'>-  HOhi 
Jight  cavalry,  under  PlatofF,  was.  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  Beanhar- 
nois,  whose  intention  it  was  now.  to  push  for  Vitepsk,  by  tlie  way 
\of  Dougliphtovstchina.    .^Ilie  Cossacks,  however,,  having  come  up 
•with  him  on  the  7th,  he  was  attacked  with  such  fury,  that  a  tempos 
fary  dispersion. of  bis  cocps.took  place;  and  we  are.  fortunately  ea» 
abled  to  supply  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  silence  of  the  French 
bulletins,  in  regard  to  these  affairs,  by  the  letter  which  was  intercept* 
ted  from  the  unfortunate  viceroy  to  Berthier,  dated  Sassalie,  Nov.  S; 
.'  Your  highness,'  says  he, '  will  be  surprised  at  finding  me  stiJl  upon 
the  Vop,  but  my  situation  is  critical  enough ;  whole  trains  of  horses 
have .  perished  in  .the  harness  at  once :,  yesterday  400  died,   and 
to-:4ay  perhaps   double  that  number. — [  must  not  conceal  from 
your,  highness  that  great  sacrifices  must  be.  expected ;  and  that  these 
three  days  of  suffering  have  so  dispirited  the  soldier,  that  I  beUeve 
him  at  this  moment  very  little.capable  of  making  any  effort:  num- 
bers of  men  are  dead  with  hunger  or  cold,  and  others,  in  despaix^ 

bay^  suffered  ithem^elves  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy/         ;,        

„  Qn  the  8th,  we  find,  these  jaded  troops  again  pursued  their 
march,  ^d  were  again  attacked  by  Plato ff,  who  rates  the  captuica 
^om  the  en€|my  in  these  two.hard  fought  actions  at  3000. prisoner 
and  GQ  pieces  pf  cannon.  On  the  following  day,  Beauhamoii^ 
having  received  intelligence  that  Count  Kutusoff  had  occupM 
Doughchtovstchina  in  force,  abandoned  his. project  of  procerdiBf 
in  that  direction,  and  turned  off  to  the  left,  for  the  Smolensky  road^ 
but  he  was  a  third  time  assailed  by  his  evil  genius,  Piatoff,  at  the 
pas^ge  of  the  Dnieper.  '  The  Cossacks  killed  a  great  many ^. hut,* 
says  die  veteran, '  made  few  prisoners;'  and  indeed  the  small  pro^ 
portion  of  SlOO,  to  J(,Q  pieces  of  cannpui  takeu  on  this  occasion,  >  it 
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.  mifficieiit  proof ^iof  the  truth  of  bii  statement.    Oh  ihi'istS}i^^;% 

•:i«itttherquarterytget)e»al  Augei^au  was  taken^  addth^Vrst  instatidf 

•occumed  duryng  Sie  oampaigny  of  the  surrender  of  ^VteicWSfSi 

.Mrithout  firing  a  gun:  he  had  advanced  from  Smolenskb^'  ignoVaiit^Bf 

•the  movements  of  the  army,  with  the  intention  *  of  ^betr^ihg^  tt 

•JKfduga;  but  the  force:  under  his  command^  whilst  in^ep^t^^oo- 

dieS)  was  so  vigopoutly  attacked  by  three  partizan  corps,  detaSihed 

hiy  Count  OrlofF^DcoiisoiF,  that  the  greater  part  were  eiAer  cut:  tt 

l^cety  or  taken.^   General  Millaradovitch^  in  the  mean  tim^*,  hav*" 

'ing  defeated  the  French,  under  Ney  and  Davoust,  at  Dorogdbuz, 

tin  tire  7th;  was  pursuing  his  march  to  rejoin  KutusofF,  who  was 

^dvanctu^  m  a  parallel  direction,  to  the  southward,  at  no  great  dis-^ 

.fiwiceinQsn  themaintroad;  upon  Krasnoi,  a  town  a  little  to  the 

4M|uth«-we»t  of.SmoIensko;  and  so  formidable  a  position,  that  no 

4oiib]t  the  French  would  have  attempted  to  anticipate  his  move- 

«aeiU8,  had  they-  not  absurdly  imagined  that  he  \vas  pursuing  on 

•lte»  road  upon  which  they  were  retreating. 

'-  .Theoimrations  on  die  Dwina  during  thiis  period  had  been  most 
Mby^  <:onducted  by  that  distinguished  officer  Cotmt  Wittgenstein; 
lip' conjunction  with  General  Steinheit,  who  was  opposed  to  IVfac- 
dooald,  be  had.foiled  the  enemy  in  every  attempt.  On  die  £Otli  of 
4tetober  St.  Cyr  was  attacked,  ^nd  driven  into  Poldtzk  with  great 
loss,^  and  during  the  night  the  town  was  carried  by  storm  in  the 
lEpst  gallant  manner;' the  assailants  charging  the  enemy  throi^h 
tbie  flames  which  they  had  raised  for  their  defence.  Wittgenstem 
faiul  subsequently  defeated  the  remains  of  the  same  corps,  com- 
inanded  by  Le  Grand,  (St.  Cyr  having  been  wounded,)  though  rer 
Jinforced  by  15,000  of  Victor's  corps,  at  Tchasniki, 'oh  the  3Ut; 
CO  the  6th  he  had  carried  Vitepsk  by  assault,  and  was  notv  advan- 
eiog.  upon  Orsha,  and  enabled  to  communi<fate  with  Tchitzagoff| 
.who.was  moving 'Upon  Minsk. 

- ;  The  motions  of  Buonaparte,  during  the  whole  of  these  tfansac- 
tboa>:  were  perfectly  unknown ;  but  by  the  528th  bulleiiq,  dated 
from  Smolensko,  Hth  November,  we  find  that  'theEmperbrV 
liealth  never  was  better.'  Though  this  intelligence  spoke  qiuch 
jiBRithe  soundness  of  his  constitution,  it.only  served  to  mark  tnbrcr 
atrougiy  the  cold  and  unfeeling  composition  of  his  heart.  We  can 
CMScefvit  oo  situation  more  trying  than  that  of  a  general  doooked  to 
%iliiett>the  dispersion  of  his  followers,  and  the  distresses  which  bU 
qpin.  temerity  have  brought  upon  his  army.  We  are  told  that  Cof-- 
tysb^  ^  albeit  unused  to  tlie  melting  mood,'  when  mustering  litft 
troops  on  the  morning  after  the  melancholy  night  when  he  was 
dowpelledito  retire  from  Mexico,  could  not  refrain  from  tear^  aii* 
t)ie>«ecoiieeti6n  of  the  many  faithful  associates  who  had  fallen  ki 
iiia.  conflict.  .  His  troops  observed  with  pltasure,  the  historiair 
:•  .;  goas 
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DCS  on  to  state,  '  t^at  while  attentive  to  ihn,  ^utieti  of  a^euenj, 
B  wus  not  iii^nsible  to  the  feelings  of  a  man,  and  Cimy  uere  sup- 
[  pprted  during  the  wfanle  ot  ifaeii'  disastrous  rttieai,  by  the  tnagm- 
I  Bimity  of  their  coirnnaoder,  vho  cheerful!)  jihaitd  with  tbeai  iii 
I  «<erj  hardship.'  The  French  army,  received  no  sucli  eoeuurage- 
I  tnent  from  the  example  of  their  leader.  In  the  niidat  of  the  gene- 
I  al  distTFss,  we  tind  Lim  merely  attentive  to  hid  own  easct  and  in- 
IWting  the  miseries  of  his  fatigued  apd  famished  followers  by 
t  travelliug  in  a  close  carriage,  wrapped  up  in  furs,  and  aieditatiiig 
I'Mi  the  most  practicable  mode  of  tiecuriiig  his  escape. 

'  I    Had  not  the  intercepted   letters,  from  which  we  have  already 

t' given  extracts,  been  sulficieiitty  convincing,  it  was  now  ([iiite  clear 

liWom  the  admissions  in  the  2Bth  bulletin,  that  Buouaparteiuid  failed 

T<no8t  egregiously  in  all  his  calculations.     This  great  captain,  who 

f  lud  so  confidently  marched  against  one  of  the  most  powerful,  and 

l^populuus   slates  of  moderi]  Europe,  was   now  discovered  to  be 

■  ;de^cient  in  the  foresight  which  is  necessary  to  conduct  tlie  coxu- 

I'inonest  operations.     That  he  should  Jiave  been  overreached  by 

I  tbe   Jews   with    whom    he   contracted  to  supply    his  army    wili 

novisione   on  their    march,    is   not   surprisiug — but   he  appears 

>w  for  Ute  first  time  to  have  found  out  that  night  bivouaduiigs 

tere   very  injurious   to   troops  lu   inclement   weather — that  the, 

■round  in   Ru:)8ia  was  covered  with  snow  in  November,  and 

HKy  roads  were  sli|ipery,  and  difficult   fur  carriage  horses. 

fc£o8sacks  too  were  now  allowed  to  be  somewhat  troublesoi 

V.tbeir  JDcessant  attacks ;  and  though  no  inentiiui  is  made  of  the     ^_ 

r  of  those  men  who  are  acknowledged  tO-have  died  by  cold,  aiad 

e,  3000  horses  are  admitted  to  have  j)Grished  in  the  short 

of  live  da}  s. 

Since  the  time  of  Cambyses,  whose  troops,  in  their  retreat 

^c  mad  expedition  against  Ethiopia,  are  said  to  Vve  decii 

wir  numbers  in  order  to  afford  food  for  the  survivors,  we  bi 

)  body  of  men  were  ever  exposed  to  such  accumulated  distrei 

it  which  the  French  now  suffered.     '  They  fly  pursued  by 

d  terror,'  says-one  Russian  account,  which  conveys  more  ' 

Uplicity  than  is  often  met  with  in  more  finished  com|v»il 

liaving  no  food,  they  are  forced  to  eat  dead  horses, — forced ,  i 

*at   their  polished   conteoiporarics  will  scarcely  believe— ^-jj 

pon  the  bodies  of  their  own  brethren,     llie  roadi.  on  which  ; 

attdly  dreamt  to  return  in  triumpli,  are  covered  with  tlieir  d< 

beir  sick  and  wounded  are  thrown  aside  in  their  m&rct>i  ^'^ 

Kr^sh  with  famine  and  cold.' 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  represeutatkiii, 
'lockinfj  to  homanity,  is  by  no  means  esaggeraled,  as  wejiai., 
afd  from  several  officers  who  tcned  in   the  campaign,  that 

tbcir 
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tiiny  prisoner)),  in  many  instances,  died  before  tlie^  could  count- 
them ;  that  the  road  bet^\eeii  Mosco  and  Smolensko  was  almoA- 
impsissable  for  a  carriage  trom  the  number  of  dead  bodies;  and 
that  in  several  places  the  French  soldiers  were  discovered,  roastioj 
the  flesh  of  their  comrades  on  the  points  of  their  bayonets. 

TTie  uninterrupted  success  of  the  gallant  Wittgenstein  had  long 
excited  the  fury  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  forward  movement  which 
he  was  now  making  from  Vitepsk,  rendered  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  check  his  progress;  Victor  was  accordingly  ordered'  to 
drive  him  across  the  Dwina :'  but  he  had  to  deal  with  a  geneni 
who  had  not  lost  one  inch  of  ground  eince  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign,  and  he  shared  the  same  fate  as  those  who  had  for- 
merly attempted  a  similar  service,  on  the  14th  of  November;  and 
such  -was  rile  masterly  manner  in  which  the  manceuvres  were  con- 
ducted oD^his  day,  that  t'le  French  retired  to.Senno  after  sustain- 
ing a  loss  of  3000  men.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  some  new 
raised  militia,  on  receiving  orders  to. fell  back,  refused,  saying, 
'  Tlie  Emperor  had  not  sent  them  to  retire,  but  to  advance  and 
brat  the  enemy,  which  they  ivere  willing  to  do.' 

Buonaparte  had  now  been  long  enough  at  Smolensko  to  be  coo- 
vincedKthat  its  rutns  would  no  more  alTord  shelter  for  the  winter,  to 
his  worn-out  soldiers,  than  those  of  Mosco ;  and  that  it  was  nece»' 
sary,  as  he  states, '  to  put  himself  again  in  movement  during  so  cruel 
a  season.'  He  now  hoped  to  penetrate  to  Minsk,  or  at  least  to 
gain  the  Beresina.  Accordingly,  on  the  l6th  the  French  advan- 
ced to  Krasnoi,  and  Mdlaradovitch,who  commanded  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Russian  army,  was  sent  forward  by  Kutusoff  to  watch 
their  motions.  On  the  following  day  the  corps  of  Davoust  was  at- 
tacked by  this  active  officer ;  a  desperate  battle  ensued,  but  in  th« 
end  the  French  were  completely  defeated  and  dispersed,  leaving 
9000 'prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Jlussians,  and,  amongst  other 
trophies,  the  baton  of  Davoust.  Buonaparte,  who  was  himself  in 
the  field,  fled  towards  Liady,  leaving  his  troops  to  their  fate. 

ThS  engagement,  however,  was  only  a  prelude  to  one  more  fatal 
to  the  French  on  the  next  day.  Ney,  anxious  to  retiieve  the  fallen 
forllfties  of  his  master,  advanced  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog  gainst 
tlie  Russian  lines,  but  such  was  the  effect  of  the  tremendous  dis- 
charge of  artillery,  and  musketry,  with  which  he  was  received  at  the 
distance  of  forty  paces,  that  at  midnight  his  whole  corps,  to  the 
mtmber  of  1  '2,000  men,  laid  down  their  arms.  Nor  could  the  name 
of  Prince  of  Mojaist,  with  which  their  leader  had  been  lately  de- 
corated by  Buonaparte,  with  the  same  ridiculous  lifaeratity  that  bad 
,flefore  induced  him  to  bestow  titles,  principahties  and  dukedoms, 
over  which  he  had  uo  control,  preserve  him  from  being  desperately 

wounded. 
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■  Itoundeili  and  obliged  to  consult  liitj  own  safety  by  a  pre(3fHllH 
W  Aight,  Count  Plato fif'ti  dia patch  to  thefield-niarBhalo&liii&occadsff 

■  <iDuat  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  informal  conclusion  of  '  Hoinrrtti 
I  Jcpui'  Seieiie  HigliiieEs  j'  could  alone  have  proceeiied  froin  a  soldier 
I  iin  llie  highest  exultation  of  success,  Prince  Kntusoff,  a»  we  must 
I  :i|DwcaJl  Ihoi,  with  the  addition  of  die  title  of  Stnolenski,  which  lie 
I  bad  ao  justly  acquired,  then  advanced,  drivic^  the. French  before 

■  Jiioi,  and  passed  the  Dnieper  at  Orcha  on  the  26iii>  >vbich  ijte 
B  ,£rencii  army  had  juat  quitted:  and  wheu  we  consider  tlie  difff 
KiIBte  at  wtiich  uti  army  is  obliged  to  mo^-e  whu  brings,  up.all- 
l^tillery,  and    heavy   bay;g^«,    from    that  which    abaodtuts  ei 

■  wing  in  its  flight,  we  are  only  suipjijed  at  the  celerity  of  hi 
I  ments- 

r  •  Buonaparte  relied  upon  passing  the  Bereaina  at  Borlsof,  tnit  iu 
I  "tilis,  as  in  many  other  of  faise<ipectatioos,  he  was  fatally,  disappoint- 
KmI.     Dombrowsk),  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the  lete-du- 
K'jmd  been  defeated  by  the  adv^itced  guard  of  tbe  army  of  iTcluJ 
I  0(»ff  under  Count  l^mbert,  and  all  passage  was  atopt.     The  a 
■j^y  then  moved  al'^ng  the  right  bank  of  the  Beresina,  and  at. 
Knstance  of  tea  miles  from    Borisuf,  began  to  pass  over  Qtl 
Hnth :  but  Wittgenstein,  who  had  been  iulbrmed  of  the  statp 
Hpffairs  by  the  activity  of  Count  Cheniicheff,  and  who  had  the 
■Aefore  again  defeated  Victor,  and  compelled  the  division  of 

■  4(Hicanx,  7000  strong,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  now  came  up, 
Kjdie  French  were  attacked  vigorously  on  both  sides  of  the  n\ 
L&larmed  for  his  own  safety,  aud  that  of  his  best  troops,  Bill 
Kbarte  now  ordered  the  bridges  to  be  burnt  to  favour  bis  retreat,, 
K|ibaudiMied  his  rear  guard  to  their  fate.  A  dreadful  scene  of 
KnBge  then  took  place,  the  Russians  directing  tlie  whole  fire  of 
H|^tillery  with  fatal  certainty  to  the  points  where  the  fugitnes  ' 
Ibrowdtag  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  whilst  they  in  vain  sougblii 
Hftocure  a  passage  by  the  bridges  which  were  already  given  up' 
Kflie  flames. 

U-  Though  Buonaparte  had  fought  most  obstinatel)  to  save  liia 
Ejp^e  and  plunder,  a  prodigious  quantity  was  taken  by  the  Ki 
Bod  this  occasion ;  and  so  great  Mas  the  number  of  carriage 
B^rent  descriptions,  laden  chiefly  widi  the  spoils  of  Musc^,. 
KMieiy  large  body  of  men  were  for  two  days  employed,  in,  q]i 
Khpassage  through  them  for  the  army. 
'    •  After  tlie  sanguinary  passage  of  the  Beresin^i,  Suaiiapart«> 

ing  Tchitzagoff  too  strongly  posted  on  tlie  road  to  Minsk,  was  ci 
pelled  to  retire  upon  VViltia.     This  moveneut  had  been  fort 
by  Wittgenstein,  aud  liaving  detarhcd  Count  KutusolT  ronj^d 
nioie  distant  route,  he  himself  proceeded  on  the  eneiny's  right  &\ 
lu  iutcrcept  their  retreat.     Both  plant  ware  crowuod  with  com- 
plete 
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plete  success ;  the  whole  body  of  Bavarians  under  General  Wrede, 
-^ha  "ftfttJied  the  remains  of  the  6th  corps,  and  who  were  on  their 
f^tty  to  joiniHe  grand  aronyr  wr^re  taken  in  detail  bj  €oimt  .Kutosotf, 
Md  Buonaparte^.finding.thathe  was  cut  oft  from  Vileika^.gave  up 
^Ae  proJ€fcV 'Of-ad,fiincipg  to  Wilna  in  that  cSrection,  and  struck  into 
aiipther  roadi  by.  M<>lodetschno.  Here,  howevei',  he  m^s  exposed 
|o  the  attacks  ofTchitzagofF,  who  was  hovering  on  bis  left  fi«nk; 
ttid  the  retreat  of  the  French  became  a  perfect  rout.  The. mea- 
sure of  their  sufferings  wias  now  complete ;  unable  to^  defend  theni- 
iekes  by  day,  they  marched  only  at  night  by  the  light  of  lanthems, 
mod  their  places  of  halting  presented  a  horrid  spectacle  to  their 
pursuers,  from  the  number  of  d^d  and  dying  that  were  abandoned 
to  their  fete.  The  towns  whiph-  they  successively  passed,  through 
could  afibrd  them  no  shelter  from  their  active  enemy*  Molo- 
detschno*  was  evacuated  at  midnight — at  Smoi'gonie  the  whole  of 
their  rear  guand  wfts  carried  off  by  the  Russians;  and  whilst  prepa* 
riBg^  night  quarters  at  Oachmi^ni,  they^^^^Vere  so  vigorously  attacked 
i)y  ft  Russian  partizan,  that  the  great' Napoleon,  after  witnessini^ 
the  destruction  of  most  of  his  *  saicred  squadron,'  changed  his 
dress,  mounted  his  horse,  and  fled  with  all  t^peed  to  Wiina^  leaving 
If  urat  in  comitoand  of  the  army. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  concluding  scenes  of  this  eventful 
campaign,  we  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  that  expiring  speech  of 
Buonaparte,  the  figth  bulletin,  dated  from  Molodetschno  the  6th 
^December.  We  do  not  indeed  expect  to  derive  from  it  any  new 
light  on  the  operations  of  the  armies ;  but  as  it  has  been  celebrated 
liot  in  France  only  by  his  parasites,  but  here,  in  England,  for  the 
manly  apenhess'andjidelity  of  the  statements  which  it  eon  tains,  we 
must  not  allow  it  to'  pass  without  examination.  The  state  of  the 
leather,  and  the  Emperor's  health  are  two  points  upon  which  the 
French  bulletins  never  fail  to  dwell ;  but  we  now  for  the  tirst  time 
hear  of  '  rout  upon  rout,  confusiou  worse  confounded ;'  of  the  losa 
of  30,000  horses  in  a  few  days,  of  cavalry  being  on  foot,  of  artil- 
lery witliout  conveyance,  and-  of  the  abandonment  of  cannon,  am- 
nmnitioif,  and  provisions.  We  are  not  surprized  that  the  soldiers 
of  an  army,  without  the  means  of  defence  or  subsistence,  or  trans- 
port, should  have  'lost  their  gaiety,'  and  dreamt  of  '  misfortunes 
Itud  catastr6phes ;'  and  nature  must  have  been  more  than  commonly 
MCkhtiful,  hstd  she  '  steeled  them  against  their  sufferings,  and  enii- 
bled  them  to  retain  their  ordinary  manners :'  but  we  should  sup- 
pote  from  the  aticount  which  is  here  given,  that  alt  this  was  brought 
^out  by  that  invisible  enemy  a  Russian  winter,  or  by  that '  con- 
temptible cavalry/  the  Cossacks.  W^e  hear  little  or  nothing  of  the 
flussian  army ;  we  should  not  discover  from  this  '  fair  and  candid 
statement/  that  the  day  after  '  .Buonaparte  slept  at  Krasnoi,'  (where 

w^ 
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we  imagine  his  sluotbers  mititt  have  been  somewhat  broken,^  B.gTeat 
part  of  his  army  under  DavousE  was  completely  routed,  and  that  on 
the  foUowiug  day  the  Duke  of  Elchingi'Q  alone  ^xcaped,  having 
«eea  the  whole  of  hie  corps  lay  dona  tlitiir  arms.  We  should  uol 
liave  guessed  that '  the  cruel  mistake  of  going  to  the  r^bt  instead 
of  the  lett,'  u  hlch  is  ingeniously  represented  to  have  produced  the 
submis^iiou  of  Partunaaux's  division,  was  in  reality  cunsed  by  the 
masleriy  inuKtuvres  of  Wittgenstein ;  nor  should  we  make  out  from 
this  '  invaluable  and  faithful  document,'  that  Buonaparte,  after  snm- 
monii^  all  his  dukes  to  his  aid,  really  lost  20,000  men  at  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina  :  and  had  not  Admiral  Tchitzagoff  told  hia  own 
story,  we,  like  the  '  lads  of  Paris,'  might  have  imagined  that  '  the 
road  to  Mmsk  was  as  open  to  the  French  array  as  that  which  led 
through  a  tine  country  to  Wilna." 

-  Wilna,  however,  (for  we  must  now  dismiss  this  '  historical  piece 
of  the  first  rank,')  the  wreck  of  this  once  formidable  force  reached 
00  the  9tb,  closely  pursued  by  the  Russians,  who  established  their 
head-quarters  here  on  the  J  2th ;  and  on  the  1 4th  the  last  body  of 
French  who  made  any  serious  resistance  was  routed  by  Plutoffat 
Kowno.  I'rom  rf»is  lime  we  hear  no  more  of  the  existence  of  a 
French  army.  Macdonald,  by  some  neglect,  or  uuscfatmce,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  apprized  of  the  disastrous  condition  of  the 
GrandArmy,  until  the  l6th  of  December,  when  he  took  imme- 
dkte  steps  for  nbandoiiing  Knnigsberg  and  the  line  of  theNiemen : 
the  defection,  however,  of  the  Prussians  under  D'Yorck,  and  the 
total  insubordination  of  the  rest  of  the  troops  under  bb  command, 
having  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  any  serious  opposition  to 
the  different  Russian  armies  advancing  against  him;  he  seems 
prudently  to  have  followed  the  example  of  his  biolher  generals, 
and  to  have  left  his  corps  to  their  fate.  Ilie  greater  part  of  his 
foLowers,  it  is  said,  have  found  shelter  in  Dantzic  ;  and  though 
from  the  ordw  issued  to  ihe  French  stragglers  to  repair  to  their 
depots  on  the  Vistula,  we  might  have  been  led  to  imagine  it  was 
intended  10  oppose  on  that  river  the  progress  of  the  victorious 
army,  we  now  find  that  the  views  of  Buonaparte  are  limited  to  the 
defence  of  the  Oder,  and  that  the  Russians  aie  already  itt  poesea- 
sion  (^  some  of  the  chief  places  on  the  bants  of  the  Vismts; 

Though  mud)  has  been  said  in  the  French  papers  Of  the  stmnglh 
of  Dant^ic,  and  its  powers  of  resistance,  we  are  tint  ioclrned  to  esti- 
male  the  garrison  there  collected  atmoretlian  12i000inr«, — annni' 
ber  totally  une<]unl  to  defend  the  ektenxive  fb^tilrrgitifln!)  of  thM 
town,  or  to  hold  out  for  any  length  of  time  against  the  force  wMth 
the  Russians  will  be  able  to  briH|  agaiust  it 

Nothing  can  be  more  pitiable  ihait  the  accaimis  which  faSvo' 
lately  readied  us  of  ibe  state  of  ihoie  individuals  vtXio  have  esnperf 

from 
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(Vdinthe  universal  rout  of  the  French  army.  The  geitprab  have 
been  discovered  in  all  quarters  seeking  shelter  in  disguise  in  any' 
hut  that  wooWaffrtnl  them  protection,  and  ihe  few  atildlors  uho 
liave  reached  their  cantonmenta  are  perilling  by  ihe  effects  of  ihi' 
rtgonrof'the 'seasflri,  and  disease  brought  on  by  the  privation* 
and  hardships  whichthey  have  been  compelled  to  endnre.-  So 
complete  has  been  the  annihilation  of  the  finest  organized  and* 
best  appointed  army  bronght  into  the  field  in  modern  tnhcs ! ' 

We  have  already  stated  its  amount  at  the  opening  of  the  catt- 
paigti,  and  vte  ahall  have  now  little  difficultf  in  Computing  the  loss 
which  the  populatron  of  France  and  her  allies  has  siWFered  by  the 
mad  ambition  of  the  tyrant.  We  do  not  believe  that  out  of  the 
whole  force  J9;000  effective  men  can  be  collected  for  duty.  Bun- 
nsparte  went  up  to  Mosco  with  five  corps,  and  the  reserve  6f 
grtards,  comprizing  a  force  of  1 6i,000  men,  and  of  these  85,000 
only,  according  t6I:flrd  C a th cart's  accounts,  left  that  capital.  No 
doubt,  by  the  disasters  which  happfired  to  the  first,  third' and  fourth 
cbr[»,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Snloltnsko,  the  grand  army  must 
h^e  been  diminished  to  one  halfHbefoit  it  reached  the  Beresina. 
It  was  here,  however,  reinforced  by  Victor,  and  subsequently  by 
two  corps  under  Oudinot  and  Dombrowsti ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  severe  engagements  which  took  place  on  the  Dwina,  and  that 
the  corps  of  MacdonaM  and  Augerean,  though  the  least  engaged, 
yet  mtiterially  suffered  from  flie  detachments  which  they  sent  oiit, 
and  the  desertion  of  their  troops^  we  cannot  estimate  the  total 
amomit  of  the  French  loss  at  less  than  300,000  men,  and  of  these 
jrtore  than  two-thirds  were  the  flower  of  France  and  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  The  official  statement  published  at  Peiersburghi  De- 
cember sad,  gives  the  following  return  of  the  French  losses,  from 
the  1 8th  June  to  the  30th  November. 

Prisoners,  95,000  privates ;  30  generals  ;  1,36.5  staff  officers. 
Killed,      150,733  privates;  46  generals;   1,806  officers. 
Taken,  7S6  pieces  of  cannon  and  49  stand  of  colours ; 

and  lo.  these  we  must  add  the  loss  nhich  the  French  sult'ered  ou 
the  concluding  days  of  tiie  campaign  subsequent  to  the  jOtb  No- 
vember, which  cannot  be. estimated  at  less  than  50,000  meii; 
making  a  t<>t>l  not  inferior  to  our  computation ;  and,  indeed,  a  later 
account  from  St.  Petersburgh  even  goes  beyond  what  we  have 
supposed,  and  makes  the  captures  up  to  the  tifith  of  December 
ti*  lunount  to  nearly  170,000  men,  and  ),I31  pieces  of  can,nnn, 
though  Kutnsoff  iu  liia  declaration  speaks  only  of  130,000  priton- 
ere,  (numbers  having  perished  iu  the  interval, >  and  900  pieces  of 
cannon. 
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We  have  no  means  of  gaining  any  accura.te  account  of  d|.e  losf. 
^^Uoii'^the'  Russians  have  sustained  in  their  glorious  resistiince.    Xiy 
the  earl^  part  of  the  campaign,  to  judge  by  the  §ay  of  B6ro<^ji^V 
they    probably   suQered   as   much   as  the   rrenc}],    biit  tatterW. 
th^y  were  not  exposed  to  the  same  hardships  and  dangers  .as  (he, 
retreating  army.     Sir  Robert  Wilson,  perhaps,  will  be  able: to 
throw   some  li^ht  upon   this,  as   well  as  mariy  other-  subjects,; 
and  we  look   with  anxiety  for  his  account  of  the  campugp. — , 
We    return    to    the    fugitive    emperor^      His  name    must.  i)pw 
stand  foremost  ou  the  list  of  those  ambitious  1^4^rs  who   ui 
different  ages  have  tarnished  their  reputations^    andjvf^asted  .^.' 
lives  of  their  followers,  in  fruitless  expeditions.    .Ij[ad  he  tprnedi 
over  the  page  of  history,  which  he  is  so  fond  of  quoting,,  he  n^ght 
have  learnt  wisdom  from  the  failure  of  others. — ^Ttip  flight,  .of, 
Xerxes  in  his  single  bark,  which  the  poet  has  produced  as  the  most, 
celebrated  instance  of  the  instability  of  human  greatnefu,'is.aot. 
moire  striking  than  Buonaparte  escaping  unattended  from  the  wjceck . 
of  his  forces.     But  the  most  exact  parallel  to  the  greatest  eyeat, 
which  has  happened  in  modern  times,  is  to  be  found  in  the Jitistory 
of  the  Persian  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Julian.     We  see  there  a 
prince  in  the  pride  of  his  strength,  and  elated  by  former  yictorije^^ 
bent  upon  the  invasion  of  a  distant  and  powerful  empire.,    We  find 
him,  ou  advancing  with  the  same  confidence  of  succ^ss^  in tb, the,  ene- 
my's country,  opposed  by  the  same  determined  mode  of  warfare  which 
Buonaparte  has  met  with  in  Russia :  in  spite  of  opposition,  how- ; 
ever,  he  pushes  for  the  capital,  lays  it  in  ashes,  and  is  then,  obliged . 
to  retire  under  all  the  calamitous  circumstances  which  have  marked 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from   Moscp.     But  the  conduct 
of  theieaders  on  these  occasions  is  widely  different.     Julian  died 
*  with  harness  ou  his  back,'  valiantly  contending  with  the  ^aeviy.; 
while  Buonaparte,  though  he  strikingly  resembles  him  in  his  revolt 
from  the  trilth,  and  in  his  ill-directed  ambition,  exhibits  no  symp- 
tom of  that  heroism  and  gfeatness  of  mind,  which  dignified  the  last 
scene,  and  threw  a  temporary  veil. over  the  errors  of  die  arch-apo's- 
tate;  but  with  that  selfishness  which  forms  one  of  the  blackest 
featilres '  of  his  character,  sacrifices  tlie  Tives  of  his  most  faithfulYol- 
lowers,'  to' his  personal  safety,  and  while  they  believe  that  he  is  still 
at  their  head,  the  witness  of  their  generous  efforts,  is  already  far 
from  the"  field,  a  fugitive,  a  vagabond,- and  a  traitor. 

We  should  do  injury  to  the  memory  of  Charles  XII,  were  we  t<> 
attempt  to  draw  any  comparison  between  him  and  Buonaparte.  The 
Swede,  though  a  madman  in  his  projects,  was  a  soldier  in  the  field,  a 
lion  whom  the  Czar  nuist  have  been  proud  to  hunt ;  and  we  are  told 
that  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Pultawa,  when  all  hopesof  victory  wert 
at  an  end,  he  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  by  bis  gcoei-als  to ' 

leave 
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likye  iLe  field,  and  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  separat^iog  him* 
selif  from  bis  armjr.  > 

"We  haye  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  transact 
tiSiis  of  a  period^  that  yields  in  importance  and  interest  tp  non9 
wiiii  Whidh  ^ve  are  acquainted.  .     .. 

Tlie  long  and  bloody  wars  in  which,  in  tnodem  times,  evisry 
Btate'kas  been  successively  engaged,  have  sufficiently  tried  their  re- 
sources and  strength ;  but  Russia  is  comparatively  a  new  accession 
to  ihe  lEuropean  commonwealth,  and  the  station  which  she  ought 
to  occupy  in  the  scale  of  nations  has  not  as  yet  been  fairly  assigned 
to  lier.  Objects  \yhich  are  seen  through  mbts  generally  acquire 
ah  undu6  magnitude  in  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  but  the  reversit 
bai '  been  the  case  in  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  re- 
sources of  Russia;  for  in  proportion  to  her  distance  from  th«  seat 
o^  active  operations,  and  to  the  want  of  accurate  information  re- 
specting th6  true  state  of  the  counti^,  her  power  has  been  under- 
y^iied^  and  her  people  depreciated.  Can  we  wonder  thcja,  that 
the  prod^ious  faculties  wnich.  she  has  recently  developed  should 
bave  deceived  the  calculations,  and  confounded  the  predictions  of 
most  of  the  statesmen  of  the  age ;  and  that  the  world  should  now 
stand  ao^azed  at  the  astonisliing  close  to  which  she  has  brought 
a  campaign  which  threatened  her  at  the  outset  with  nought  but 
ruin  and  destruction  ? 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  tliat  by  Russia,  such  as  she  has  been 
described,  tlie  first  great  example  would  be  exhibited  to  the  conti* 
Dental  nations  of  Europe,  of  successful  opposition  to  thut  tyranny 
to  which  they  have  so  long  been  subjected  ;  and  no  one  would  have 
believed  that  that  Emperor,,  whose  vacillation  was  the  constant 
theme  of  his  enemies,  would  prove  himself  the  only  potentate 
whose  firmness  would  withstand  all  the  efforts  of  Buquapartey  and 
Ills  confederated  legions;  tliat  a  nobility,  whom  we  were  taught 
.to  despise  as  profligate  and  venal  in  the  extreme,  would  arm  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  with  a  zeal  and  devotion  by  no  means  inferior  to 
the  energies  displayed  by  England  when  menaced  by  invasion ;  or 
.that,  a  people,  who,  as  we  are  told,  had  no  rights  to  defend,  <uh1 
whom:  slavery  had  rendered  callous  to  every  feeling  of  patriotism, 
wouldfconie  forward  with  an  ardour  for  th<^  protection  of  their  li- 
liertiei,  which  can  only  be  equalled  by  tlie  valour  and  skill  which 
they  have  sliewn  in  their  deKence. 

•  «  ■  *  There  is  a  tide  in  the  afiairs  of  men.* 

^jStixe  trnst  that  the  ^reat  powers  in  whose  hands  the  destinies  of 
iMirbpe  are  placed,  will  not  neglect  to  profit  by  the  occasion. .  Let 
Alexander  but  adhere  to  the  same  manly  and  dignified  tone,  and 
preserve  the  sam^  just  and  wise  sentiments  whidi  have  lately  cUs- 
vot.  Viii.  NO.  XVI.  H  H  tinguished 
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tiuguished  his  public  declaratiopa— let  him  maintuia  the  same  firm- 
ness in  adversity,  the  same  moderation  in  success  as  he  has  recently 
exhibited,  and  we  shall  conhdenlly  look,  to  Russia  beconiiag  the 
same  barrier  to  the  designs  of  France  on  the  conliuent,  that  this 
CouiiLiy  has  st>  long  been  to  the  French  power  on  the  ocean. 

A  great  and  arduous  task  still  remains  for  England  to  perfonn^ 
sht  has  already  done  wonders  for  the  cause  ill  which  slie  is  engaged, 
and  whatever  success  may  attend  the  efforts  of  her  allies,  no  sinaH 
^are  of  praise  is  justly  her  due.  Had  she  been  guided  by  the 
maxims  of  one  cluss  of  her  statesmen,  and  consented  to  husband 
her  resources  till  the  time  was  past  for  bringing  them  into  action, 
what  state  could  have  kept  alive,  as  she  has  done,  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  the  aggressions  of  her  powerful  and  unprincipled  neigh- 
bour, and  to  whom  could  the  oppressed  nations  of  Europe  hate 
looked  for  assistance  and  support  ?  No  one  can  doubt  tbsl  her 
unprecedented  exertions  in  the  Peninsula  (though  opposed  by  all 
ihe  difficulties  entailed  by  an  odious  government)  have  operated  ai 
B  most  powerful  diversion  in  favor  of  Russia,  during  the  nioiaentous 
conflict  in  which  she  has  been  so  successfully  engaged. 

We  have  purposely  refrained  from  any  observations  upon  llie 
aid  which  Austria  has  afforded  to  France  in  the  late  contest,  for 
she  has  fought  nobly  in  the  cause  of  freedom  during  the  course  of  this 
long  and  desolating  w?.r.  The  fnlal  battle  of  Austerlitz  blasted  all  the 
hopes  which  we  were  led  to  cherish  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
of  1805 ;  and  Prussia,  who  was  preparing  to  add  her  forces  to  Uie 
coalition,  was  doomed  to  witness  their  total  dispersion  jJiortly  after, 
at  Jena.  -  Another  effort  was  made  by  Austria,  and  another  fats) 
battle  dissipated  all  the  sanguine  expectations  which  the  conduct 
of  her  armies  at  Asperne  had  e\cited.  We  dien  saw  Russia  com- 
pelled to  the  same  unhallowed  alliance,  to  which  Austria  hud  been 
condemned  to  submit.  Since  that  lime  a  disastrous  gloom  has  over- 
shadowed the  whole  of  Germany  ;  but  we  tmst  that  the  glorious 
issue  of  the  late  contest  will  excite  her  to  new  efforts,  and  that  she 
will  yet  be  enabled  to  break  her  chains  on  the  head  of  tike  op- 
pressor. 

'  Having  already  trespassed  on  tie  patience  of  oor  readers,  we 
piust  touch  but  lightly  on  [he  two  otlter  charges  brought  against 
Russia,  which  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Custaphievc,  '  The  detects 
of  her  militaiy  system,  and  foreign  iufluence  and  corruplion/  Thai 
defects  do  e^ist  in  the  conijrosiliun  of  the  Russian  armies  wn-are 
not  prepared  to  deny  ;  but  we  conceivu  that  the  Ivai  cumpuigulns 
fiufKcieiitly  proved  to  the  world,  that  they  are  not  of  such  a . nature 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  anieudment.  Perhaps  we  sbiAiU 
say,  that  one  of  the  must  essential  faults  is  the  iiuuieasurable  dis- 
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twee  at  which  the  sobaltern  is  kept-  from  his  superior  officers, 
which  must  serve  to  degrade  him  in  his  own  eyes,  as  .well  as  fh 
those:  of  others,  and  preclude  him  from  much  of  that  experience  in 
m3itar|r  mattere,  which  is  best  attained  by  frequent  intercourse 
with  those  whom  he;»  taught  to  obey.  To  such  as  may  be  m-^ 
cliued  to  doubt  die  ability  of  the  Russian  generals  to  give  such  in- 
struction, we  would' veuture  to  point  out  the  masterly  retreat  of  the 
9niLy  of  Kulusoff  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland  to  the  interior  of 
Biissia,  during  the  whole  of  which,  though  pressed  by  a  force  greatlj 
superior  in  oumbers,  no  detachment  was  cut  oif^  no  battalioti 
broken,  not  a  standard,  nor  a  single  piece  of  cannon  taken  by  the 
cneoBy. 

.  The  French  soldier  has  been  always  celebratied  for  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  attack,  the  Spaniard  for  his  patience  under  hunger  and 
fatigue^  and  the  German  for  his  subordination  and  coohiess  in  the 
midat  of  danger.  '^The  Russian  soldier  appears  to  unite  in  himself  all 
these  valuable  qualities  in  a  superior  degree.  '  The  bdief  in  pre- 
dlefltination,  smd  a  blind  submission  to  the  will  of  his  commaiider; 
produce  in  every  Russian  that  total  contempt  of  danger,  that  perfect 
obedience,  which  ia  only  the  effect  of .  distinguished  heroism  in 
cither  nations*  His  pay,  small  as,  it  is,  is  sufficient  to  furnish  him 
with  what  he  considers  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  he  is  content  with 
his  siiiiipte  fare.  In  patient  endurance  of  hunger  aiid  cold,  he  has 
90  equal  upoii  earth.  Should  a  scarcity  of  provisions  be  appre- 
]peiided  in  the  camp,  a  fast  is  proclaimed  by  the  orders  of  the  So- 
vereign, and  he  submits  without  a  murmur.  No  troopd  ou  earih 
iU'e  so  little  embarrassed  by  being  flanked  or  turned  as  the  Russiana. 
On  whatever  side  the  enemy  may  be,  they  conceive,  that  by  chailff- 
lag  their  front  he  still  remains  before  theni ;  and  their  immoval^ui 
firmness  under  the  most  destructive  and  murderous  fire,  has  been 
yiotioedby  all  those  with  whom  they  have  had  to  contend.  The 
great  -King  of  Prussia  has  described  them  in  his  works  by  a  strong 
but  ex][ireasive  figure,  ^  les  Russes  sont  des  murailles  de  chaii: ; 
M^i  wcf  have  already  related  the  testimony  of  Buonaparte  to  this 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Russian  soldier.  Iii 
anotnei^'builelin  too,  he  has  unwittingly  adduced  the  strongest  proof 
of  die^tlbordination  of  the  army  to  which  he  was  opposed,  when  h^ 
nieatmi9'tbe  deep  tiileirceof  their  march  towards  Kaluga  in  the 
ibiiillit  of  the  clouds  of  flame  and  smoke  which  the  wind  can  ied  thither 
from  llie  conflagration  of  Mosco.  'lliis  he  attributes  to  the  con^ 
attm^tion  produced  by  the  awfulness  of  the  occasion;  a.  more  can- 
did cmfBiny  would  have  discovered  in  it  the  perfection  of  discipline^ 
and  the  triumph  of  military  skill. 

<  ■•  Our  author  has  devoted  a  note  of  some  length  to  a  concise  ac- 
konxit  of  the  Cossacks,  and  has  touched  upon  the  chief  points  wor* 
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thy  of  notice  in  the  history  of  that  singular  and  interesting  people. 
We  fiiKl  too  elsewhere  that  Buonaparte  it  not  the  first .gncatufiin 
lArhose  slumbers  have  been  broken  in  upon  by  liame  nUltfatmhIe 
warriors ;  as  the  last  Ottoman  Emperor,  Annsrath^Tvot^heBrdf fl^  de 
clare,  that,  *  No  other  enemy  had  poweTto  disturb  his  repose ;  but 
that  he  never  slept  sound  when  he  knew  ihat  -the' Ctissacks  had 
commenced  their  operations  against  bitii.'*t 

The  conduct  of  the  Russians  of  all  ranks,  during^  the  fateinvasioA 
•f  their  country  by  the  French,  is  the  most  trimiiphant  answer' to 
the  fourth  charge,  of  foreign  influence  and  •GOfrapticHi.  '  In  itooiie 
instance  do  we  find  that  a  Russian  of  any  description  accepliExl  any 
employment  civil  or  niilitary  in  the  French  service,  opr  that  U  Rus- 
iiian soldier  deserted  to  the  enemy.  We  cannot  dooblthat^koribes 
were  offered  by  Buonaparte,  with  au  unsparing  hand,  to  sudi  gene- 
rals as  might  by  their  counivanoe  have,  facilitated  hk  estepe; — • 
even  RonianzoiT  (who  has  beeu  represented  as .  die  crfeatbre  of 
Fnimce)  we  are  inclined  to  believe  i^  a  true  Rttssian,  anctgaidted 
in  his  politics  entirely  by  what  he  •cohcfjeves-to  be  die  interevts  of 
Russia;  and  though  he  may  at  one  time  have  erroneously  imafgnied 
that  the  French  alliance  promised  more  advantages  than^at  ^nth 
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t  It  has  been  said  tiiat  an  English  painter,  of  i>onie  emioencc  in  aparticulvbraacbof 
his  profession,  was  sent  for  to  St.  Petersburg  to  put  a  shirt  on  Suverol>  whom  be  bad  re? 
presented  in  a  panonuna  aa  Sghting  vilhout'otie.  We  tbii^  that  a  iate  ttavciler,  in  a 
•aimilar  w^y,  may  now  be  called  upon  to  retouch  the  portrait  of  a  Bussian  aoldier,  whidi 
he  hwi  given  us  at  the  bead  of  one  of  hii  chapters,  as  no  one  will  brli<>ve  that  a  host  of  rack 
men  wonld  becapfible  of  performing  such  exploits  as  those  which  we  have  (tteinptedt* 
describe.  As  his  work,  however,  h^  already  undergone  the  ordeal  of  crititieit),  and  as 
lubseqpent  events  have  moit  satbfiictorily  proved,  h(»v  iittlls  be  understood  tbegeoiasof 
the  people  whom  he  pretended  to  describe^,  what  we  have  to  offer  will  i^ot  bo  so  mndf 
directed  against  the  author,  as  against  those  who  hav6  misled  the  public,  by  the  extrava- 
pint  encoiAiums  lavished  on  a  produetbii,  which  flattered  tifeir  worst  p^ejodieeSf  and,  by 
its  uiivaryin|  toneof  reproach»  afforded  3n  indirect  apology  (or  tke  tmacoDvutoble  conduct 
of  their  political  friends.  We  are  informe<l  in  one  part  ot^a  revjemr  of  the  first  Ypltwc  of 
Dr.  Clarke^i  Travels,  titat '  he  unites  in  his  person  more  of  the  qtialifications essential  tt 
a  traveller  than- any  one.  whiric  '  labors  have  bten  given  to  the  public  df  ietec*  tind  in 
another,  that '  \ui  has  very  great  merit  in  having  gemeratty  niMfdthc  vkie  tfmut  tnp' 
vellerst  that  qf  piihlishin^  what  may  injure  individuals,*  Jsoyt  we  ave  roal^  at,a  V^fs  to 
-  Briderstand  by  \v^iu.t  :>6phlstry  this  commendation  oin  with  propriety  be  bestowed  on  a 
writi3Gi,  wbd  Jins^iduded  the  whole  popuhitidn  of  a  country  iii  Wid  ft<ve^p^n|[  daote  of 


jit^t«m^iiti>made  in  ite  lirscy  to  the  prejudice  ofind^vifhials  wirH  ^oAi  tlti  wfhef  liiid 
Ij^^i  o(i  ter^s  qf  iiUinMvcy»  and  /'riend^hip^  but  the  prhictpak  <icf<sci$  df'  the'tflak' we 
so  interwoven  wuth  its  9rigijial.CQroppsiiJoni  that  ue  df:s|^ir  ot  .a^y  ^(^^^faL^^oifiM^ 
nieiit*  Some  ph5a,  pdrhaps,  may  yet  be  ibund  for  the  ioaccuravy,  th^iigb  not  j^pr  tlK 
injustice,  of  the  wtiter**  btrictbrei.  He  iisited  St.  HM^tsMiitd  St'a'fifiid'Wferft  wai 
unsafe  for  an  Kn^lisbman  to  remain  it,  the  oouutry ; 'Itn^  lit  «pfNfars>lo4ial»aitiotilvd 
through  it  wit|i  tiNlt^vek>city  ithicb  has.tlistinguished.l)ie,jnayeinA9t8of  J|^^  qoui^jnea 
in  all  parts  of'the  Wbrld ;  tor  wc  b'dlere  iliat  the  whole  period  of  hU  stHv.  in  Russia  di4 
net  cxcoed  se^eJBi  aiomUs.    ■      ':'-''  .      .^^  ......   r  n 
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r  England,  k  tdoes  not  therefore  follow  tfaat'fae'irunfritndijFib  tlci 

-?  €iamia.t%f)ikisce«iiitry/ ..         .  ^■•■''> -■     '   ;'■■  =  .■:.-■  ^j^^- 

L^iTke^oitlioaiiasin,  sndluQTi^led  eXQUiond,  of  die  lower'dnif&rs  t)n 
crery. oocasioii^  hdve  sufficiesi]^  shewn  «ha\v-littWtbe^'>prized the 
French  offers  of  emancipation ;  and  tliough  Baonafmrie,  with  his, 
usual  effrontery,  has  taken  merit  to^hiAnself  f&f  not  Erring  thiem  up 
tor  open  insuirection^.  wene^d  no  more  to  oon^nce  nt  how  lightly 

.  th^  chains  of  siaTery  hang  upon  them,  i^ich  have  been  fabely  re- 
presented as  grinding^  and  opcpnesaiv^.     We  know  no  subject,  on- 
which  more  mistalcen  notions  have  h^^n  ^enerliUy  prbpagatcd,  dian 
Qi^:  the  condition  of  the   Russian  peafeautry,  which  -we  are  in- 
cliiMfcd  (and  not  without  some  degree  of  personal  knowledge)  to 
cioosider  folly  as  comfortable  as  that  of  amy  peof)Ie*u|^n  earth,  we 
dp;  noljen^en  except  the  cottagers  of  this  country.    The  abrock  or  rent 
which  the  serf  pays  to  his  landlord  is  always  niodei*ate,  though  Justly  / 
pPUf^tU»i\ed  to  the  means  which  he  possesses :  under  all  the  mcle- 
inencies  of  the  season,  he  is  always  sure  of  a  itarm  house,  'Warni . 
cla/thing,  and  plenty  of  wholesome  food ;  for  his  village  is  generally  in 
tlie  ueigbbouiijood  of  a  lake,  which  supplies  him  with  fish,  both  suiiw 
mer  and  winter;  and  he  has  at  all  times  his  black  bread,  and  liis  cas-> 
8Ja,  the  milk  of  his  cpw^  fowls  and  eggs,  in,  abundance ;  and  if  this 
may  not  be  considered  as  the  extent  of  luxury,  it  is  at  least  fuUy  equal 
t9  bis  wants.'   It  is  true  that  with  all  these  comforts,  the  Russian 
peasant  is  a  slave,,  and  nhay  be  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  an  impe-  - 
ri.ou9.9iaster ;  but  as  that  master  must  clothe  and  feed  him;  however 
i^le  and  worthless  he  may  prove,  unless  he  consent  to  send  him!  to  . 
tbe  army,  very  few  instances  occur  of  that  ill-treatment,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  declamation.. 

Th^neieanest  slav^  too,  when  ill  used,  is  entitled  to  redress;  and 
Mfe  are  eaabied,  from  our  own  knowledge,  to  contradict  tlie  as- 
sertiOiij  that  '  the  laMys  for  their  protection  are  entirely  a  dead 
letter/ as  we  reqiember,  during  our  residence  in  Russia,  that  a  lady, 
of  high  milk  with  difficulty  escaped  the  kuout^  for  some  severities 
vvh^c&|lie  had  exercij^ed  upon  her  servants.  The  well  known  fact 
th^.^oii!^;C)f  Schei'emetpff'fiii  slaves  offered  him  100,000  rubles  as  tha 
pricie^djr  hiffUberty,.  wooM  -serve  to  convince  every  unprcjudiqed . 

'  iliiftdi^th^t  the  pi^operty  of  the  bondman  is  not  always  wrested  from  • 
b^i^jby  tlie..e;(.t^rtion  pf  faispwner ;  and  the  stroi^st  proof,  that  the 

'COildition'Of  the  Russian  slave  is  not  that  Egyptian  bondt^fe  to  which , 
tt'*h^"'beeti  assimilated,  U'the  circumstance   that   they  are  often 
wre^^d  wh^n  it  is  prpppsed  to.  make  tliem  free^  and  reu^onstrale 

'  adnata  measure  which  wo«ftld  render  them  miserable,  by  depriving* 
thenit  pf  the  iratura)  protector  which  they  had  found  in  a  master. 
As  a  farther  confirmation  of  this  remark,  we  need  only  mention, 
what,  indeed,  is  genially  known,  that  after  the  last  partiti^Hi,  the 
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A(iBtriaii9  were  obliged  to  place  s  cordon  of  troops  on  the  f» 

tiers  of  Gallicia,  in  order  to  prevent  ihe  Poles,  wib  had>  fdlen-ttf 
their  lot,  from  escaping  into  Russian  Poland,  and  seeking  again 
that  state  of  slaverjr  from  which  they  had  been  so  recently  emanci- 
pated. 

A  few  words  on  the  snbject  of  Moscb,  and  we  have  done. 
The  Fiench  have  asserted  that'  the  conflajirLition  of  that  capital  will 
tirow  Rnssia  back  a  hundred  years,'  and  that '  Ihe  loss  which  her 
cotnoierce  and  nobility  have  sustained  by  that  event,  is  incalculable, 
from  their  having  left  every  thing  there  in  fancied  security.'  Novc, 
though  mnch  distress  has  doubtless  been  occasioned  to  indiviiiuftls 
by  this  severe  visitation,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ta^ig- 
nity  of  Buon:iparte  will  be  in  this  as  ranch  disappointed,  as  m  iifflny 
.  other  particulars  which  we  have  already  noticed.  'Die  greater  part- 
of  the  hitemal  commerce  of  Russia  is  carried  on  by  ijatiws,  ftho 
are  the  travelling  agents  of  the  great  mercantile  houses,  establislied' 
at  the  seaports.  Mosco  therefore  is  only  the  occasional  entrepftt 
of  such  commodities  as  are  drawn  from  the  distant  provinces, 
which  arc  not  in  genemi  laid  up  here  in  any  considerable  quantity ; 
and  the  population  of  the  town  fluctuates  cftntinnally,  as  the  artisans 
are  accustomed,  at  particular  periods,  to  tiavel  into  the  counttj  in 
search  of  employment. 

On  the  approach  of  the  French,  such  measBres  of  precantion 
were  taken  as  were  thought  necessary;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
merchants'  goods  was  sent  off  to  Kasan,  and  other  places  of  safety. 
I(  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  burning  of  one  of  the  smull 
maoufacturing  towns  in  England,  would  be  a  greater  public  cala- 
mity than  the  entire  destruction  which  has  befallen  the  immense 
city  of  which  we  are  speaking;  and  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
Mosco  rise  from  the  a^es  with  new  splendor,  when  the  exertions 
of  her  citizens  are  assisted  by  the  donations  of  the  opulent 
Rnssians,  and  by  such  contribntions  as  this  country  can  afford.  We 
should  be  glad  to  bear  that  an  anxiety  to  give  new  spirit  to  this  un- 
dertaking had  induced  the  emperor  to  visit  Mosco  at  jwrticnlar 
fieriodsj  and  gratify,  by  so  doing,  the  wishes  of  his  ancient  nobi- 
ity,  who  are  unwiHing  to  resort  lo  the  modern  cupital.  Mnny 
advantages  appear  likely  to  attend  the  occasional  realdeoce  of  the 
Imperial  court  in  bo  central  a  part  of  the  Russian  dominions ;  and 
idlhough  St.  Petersburg,  from  its  situation  on  the  Baltic,  must 
always  have  the  decided  superiority,  the  reasons  whlth  induced 
Peter  to  make  it  the  constant  seat  of  government  no  longer  exist ; 
as  the  Swedish  frontier  is  so  nnich  thrown  back,  as  to  put  an  end 
to  all  appreheusiun  of  danger  from  that  quarter ;  and  the  naval  pre- 
parations do  not  now  require  that  constant  and  unremitting  inspo 
tioD  which  was  given  to  them  by  the  founder  of  the  Russian  navyj 
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AwsK  Xn«    JRokebg:  a  Poem.     By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  4to. 
pp^  44d«    Edinbur^;  Ballantjne  and  Co.    London;   Long>«' 
Hum  and  Co.  1813;  m  ' 

XyEHOLl)  another  lay  from  the  harp  of  that  indefatigable  mins*. 
~  tcel  who  has  so  ofteii  provoked  the  censure,  and  extorted  the 
admUatiou  p£  l^is,  cvitics^  ancl  who,  regardless  of  bpth,  and  follow-^ 
ihg  eye^y  impulse  olF  Eis  own  inclination,  has  yet  raised  himself  at 
oncei  and  apparently,  witjb  little  effort,  to  the  pinnacle  of  public, 
favour. 

.  Ajjopn^  thus  reconimended  may  be  presumed  to  have  already, 
read^  the  yihole  circle  of  our  readers,  and  we  believe  that  all 
^6s9  ^readers  will  ^oncu^  with  us  in  considering  Rokeby  aa  a  coni* 
positiph  .wbich^  if  it  h^, preceded,  instead  of  following,  IVfarmion, 
9pd  |he  Xi^dy  of  the  rtlake,  would  have  contributed,  as  effectually 
«p,  thfiy  j^ave  done,  to  th^  establishment  of  Mr.  Scott's  high  repu- 
&tion.  Whether,  timed  as  it  now  is,  it  be  likely  to  satisfy  the 
jost  expectations  which  that  reputation  has  excited,  is  a  question 
which,  perhaps,  will  not  .be  decided  with  the  same  unanimity.  Our 
own  opinion  is  in  the  affirmative,  but  we  confess  that  this  is  our 
revised  opinion ;  and  that  when  we  concluded  our  first  perusal  of 
Rokeby,  our  Ratification  was  not  quite  unmixed  with  disappoint- 
ment. The  reflections  by  which  this  impression  has  been  subse- 
quently modified  shall  be  submitted  to  our  readers :  but  as  they 
arine  out  of  our  general  view  of  the  poeni ;  of  the  interest  inspired 
by  the  fable ;  of  the  masterly  delineaitions  of  the  characters  by 
'  whose  agency  the  plot  is  unraveled;  and  of*  the  spirited  nervous 
conciseness  of  the  narrative,  we  nmst  endeavour  to  give  a  faint 
sketch  of  those  merits  which  we  consider  as  affording  a  complete 
compensation  for  th^,  instances  of  iiiegiigence  and  haste  with 
which  Mr.  Scott  ha?  been  often  reproached  ;  and  never,  perhaps, 
more  justly  than  on  the  prej^ent  occasion. 

The  scejoe  of  the  poem  is  laid  partly  at  Barnard  Castle,  in  York- 
shire, and  partly  at  tlie  adjacent  castles  of  Rokeby  and  Morthami 
situated  on  die  opppsitebanksof  the  Qreta,  near  it?  confluence  with 
the  Tees ;  and  the  action  commences  with  the  ni^bt  of  the  Sd  of 
July  1644,  ithmediately  after  the  gri^at  battle  f9u^ht  between  the 
royal  and  parlisimentary  forces  on  Mari^ton  Moor^  This  point  of 
timp^was  chqqen  (as  we  h^  from  the  .^dyerti^en^e^il)  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  greater  degree  of  probability  .to  some  B^rts  of  the  fable ; 
because,  during  the  ai)fu*chy  of  tl;^  civil  war,  the. great  landlords 
must  have  been  .compiled  to  re8unie,in  tb^r  castdfUted  mansions, 
a  mode  of  life  extremely  analogous  to  tliat  of  their  feudal  ancestors. 

Canto  L  Barnard  Castle  is  in  a  state  of  nulitiry.  preparation ; 
the  warder  is  on  the  alert ;  he^  darts  many  aki  .mao^  look  ov^r  the 
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wUd  country  beneath  4iun  ;  but  the  cloudt^  scudding  rapidly  over 
the  face  of  the  moon,  con&ded^  and  pcesentiy  shot- out  the  pros{M:ct ; 
the  night  becomes  tempeatuousy  md  the  tain  deiTcends  in  torrents. 
Meanwhile,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  the  lord  of  the  castle,  who  bad 
sought  to  calm,  in  sleep,  the  conflict  of  his  passions,  and  the  me- 
Thory  of  his  crimes,  but  had  been  scared  froti!i  bik^. short  slumber  by 
fantoras  more  frightful  than  those  which  baiiiitM^s  waking  con- 
science, lies  in  feverish  watchfulness,  gasntnjl'  at'ttie  lamp,  listening 
to  every  breeze,  and  counting  the  slow  lapse  of  time  announced  by 
the  castle-bell,  when  the  trampling  of  a  yet  distant  horseman,  ren- 
dered audible  by  the  morbid  sensibility  of  his  organs,  suddenly  ar- 
rests his  attention.  The  sound  approaches,  and  becomes  more  dis- 
tinct. The  warder's  challenge,  the  clanking  chkins  of  the  draw- 
bridge, and  the  tumultuous  cry  of  ^  tidings  from  the  host,'  announce 
the  arrival  of  a  messenger.  Oswald  starts  from  his  couch,  orders 
a  table  to  be  instantly  spread,  and  a  fire  to  be  lighted,  aixi  strd^les 
fo  conceal,  under  the  manners  of  placid  iQpuitesy,  Ate  fa^tatton  of 
his  feelings. 

VI. 
*  The  stranger  came  with  heavy  stride, , 
The  morion  s  plumes  his  visage  hide. 
And  the  buff  coat,  in  ample  fold, 
Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould.     '  n 
Full  slender  answer  deigned  he      v '*"' 
To  Oswald's  anxious  colirtesy,' 
But  marked,  by  a  disdRinfuIsmile, 
He  saw  and  seemed  the  petty  trile,  ^     • 

When  Oswald  changed  the  torch's  place^ 
,  Anxious  tliat  on  the  soldier's  face 

Its  partial  lustre  might  be  thrown. 
To  shew  his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 
His  guest,  the  while,  laid  slow  aside         .   \ 
The  ponderous  cloak  of  tough  bull's  hidfv 
And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 
The  corslet  of  a  cuirassier ; 
Then  from  his  brows  the  casque  he  drew. 
And  from  the  dank  plume  dttshed  the  de#,  \      ^ 
P«)m  gloves  of  miuT  relied  Kis  hiiidsj' 
And  spread  ihem  to  tisrit  kiiidtingibtaMsi  '"  ; 
And,  turning  to  thie  genial  board)' 1.  i'    ^'itnti         > 
.   Without  a  health,  or  :pledge,  x)r  word       h 
Df  meicrt  and  social  revftrenQ^  hf^4t    t  • 

Deeply  he  draak,  and.  fercely  fe4  ;  .v        ■,: 

As  free  from  ceTen>on/s  sway,  n  ^r       :.  . 

"As  iiunished  wolf  that  tears  bis  prey. 

vji,     .'".  ".'.^  '■■■; 

WiA  deep  impatience,  tinged  with  fear, 
His  host  beheld  him  gorge. his  cheer, 

And 


And  qiMiff  the  foil  carouze  that  Vstit  *  ,^- 

His  hroW  a  fiercer  hardimeftt:     ^    '  ■  ^    '^  ^^^' 

r^Now  Chwaki^stooci  aipacf  lOide,       ■   •■    ♦ :     i^:    :3f 
...    Now  paced  the  room  with  hasty:  «tridtf^ 

In  feverish  agony  to  leajn  ■    .  ' 

,>  '  llcJii^of  deep  aiPtl  dr^ad  coocerBf  .     ,^ 

. ,  jCjuxsing  j^ch  moment  that  his  guest  ^  r  i  ^t  / 

Pro t;racted  o^er  his  ruPian  feast.  ..{    .,    . 

Yet,  viewi'iig  with  alarm^ "  ^at  last. 
The  end  of  that  uncouth  rep^i^t,  [^ 

Almost  he  seamed  their  haste  to Tue,  '    ' 

As,  at  his  sign,  his  train  withdrew,  *    -   ^^ 

'i  --  And  left  him  with  the  stranger,  free 

.'  .  '  To  question  of  his  mystery,  '  -  .  '^ 

,  Then  did  his  silence  long  prodkim  . '     ' "  : ". :    i  :  ■' . ' " 

^  J : :  A  stri^gle  hetw^n  fear  a«d  8hame.?-r-p.  9L«  , :  •  ; '  -  ' 

r"'3rhct6rturilig  {dispense  of  Oswald  excites  no  ccmipiwsiOii  iS  ih^ 
fbreast  of.  Bertram  Risingham,  (such  is  the  name  of  this  niysterioua 
stranger^)  who,  however,  whilst  he  artfully  prolongs  thsit  •  sus- 
pense, contrives  to  gratify  oul*  curiosity  respecting  his  own  his- 
tory and  character^  with  which  the  whole  business  of  the  poem  is 
closely  connected.  By  birth  a  borderer^  by  education  and  taste  a 
robber ;  Bertram  bad  been  in  youth  a  moss-trooper^  in  manhood 
a  buccaneer ;  and  when  circumstances,  which  will  hereafter  be  ex- 
plained, led  Mortham  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  these  desperate 
men,  served  under  tbat  nobleman  throughout  his  predatory  cam-  * 
paign  in  South  America.  Robust  and  active  beyond  the  usual 
powers  of  ma^ ;  patient  of  fhligue ;  proof  against  every  vicissitude 
of  climate ;  insensible  to  fear,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  his  com- 
mander, in  whom,  on  bis  part,  he  admired,  andreverenced,  and  al- 
most loved  that  calm  and  intrepid  saeacity  and  self-possession, 
whieh  gives  to  great  minds  an  irresistible  ascendancy  over  brutal 
ferocity.  Thrice  had  he  saved  the  life  of  Mortham  at  the  risk  of 
his  own ;  and  Mortham'  repaid  the  obligatioa  by  boundless  libe- 
rality, and  by  the  ij^iost.  persevering  kindness*  But  the  rapacity 
and  arn^hce  of  JBectram  were  equally  insatiable.  A  momentary 
disgust  was  sufficient  to  urge  him  to  tbe  assassination  of  his  pa- 
tron; audit  was  after haviiag,  as  he* believed;  completed  his  pur- 
pose, that  he  repaired  to  Oswald,  with  whom  he  had  concerted  the 
murder,  and  who  was  next  heir  to  Morthaftn's  possessions.  To 
claim  from  this  associate  the  treasure  collected  •  by  the  deceased, 
and  deposited  in  the  castle  of  Mortham,  was  the  purpose  of  Ber- 
tram's journey :  yet,  it  is  not  till  he  has  long  triiimiifaed  over  the 
impatience,  and  repelled  the  indirect  and  insidious  mterrogatories 
of  Oswald,  that  he  condescends  to  tell  tha^  during  the  hottest 
charge  of  the  .enemy  he 
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'"'  ^  ' —*  Fired  his  petronel. 

And  Morthdm,  hcirse  aiid  rider  ffeu';''  ' 
One  dying  fottk  he  iipward  tast  *  ' 
Of  wrath' and  anguish — ^twas  his  last* 

Bertram  then  requires  bi^,  hQ9t  to  apcpmp^jr  him  to  Mortfaam 
Castle  ;,  but  OswfMc})  equally,  nfraid  of  dispMtiag  the  demand,  and 
of  trusting  his  person,  within  <each  o£  hisr  terrible -accomplice,  de* 
volves  this  task  on  his  «oli  Wi(frid ;  with  MrWiiv  as.be  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  poeni|^  we  must,  now  bepome  s(cquainted. 

Wilfrid,  the  favourite  child  of  his  motber,  ^' whose  anxious  cai» 
be  owed  the  preservation  of  his  sickly  existence,  h^,  through  th«t 
care»  unexpectedly  beconie  the  .sufviyofo|fhi9. numerous  and  heahby 
brothers,  and  the  only  bopi^  of  .a  father  who  had  long  regarded 
him  with  pity  and  contempt*  To  accomplist^  his  union  with  Ma* 
tifda,.  sole  heiress  of  the  knight  of  ]^okel>y, ;, was  the  final  ob|ect,of 
Oswald's  ambition ;  and  Matilida  had  bisen,  from  her  cUld^ood, 
the  goddess  of  the  young  man's  idolatry :  but 

-—■■ '■ "'  seldom. swain 

Of  such  soft  mould  Is  loved  a^in/ 

In  his  early  years  he  had- been  a  stranger  to  the  usual  playfulness  of 
childhood;  he  felt  not  the  turbulent  activity  of  youth;  but  enticed 
by  the  soothing  and  solitary  ^museniepts  of  music  an^  poetry,  he 
gave  the  reins  to  his  imagination,  and' fondly  cherished  in  his  breast 
a  miserable  passion,  which  Matilda,  had  been*  too  generous  to  en^ 
courage ;  and  which  the  cipcumstanoes  of  the  moment  rendered 
more  hopeless  than  ever.  The  knight  of  Rokebyhad  repaired  to 
the  royal  standard, .  whilst  Oswald  held  Barnard  Castle  for  the 
Commons;  with  what  hopes,  therefore,  could  he  offer  to  Matilda 
a  hand,  so  avowedly  at  ehmil^  with  her  father?  Biit  though  pre* 
eluded  from  visiting  her,  he  may  at  least  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
watching  her  unseen — ^f  tracing  the  solitary  walk  which  she  has 
trodden,  or  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  shadow  oh  the  distant  lat-« 
tice  when  she  retires  to  re^t.  He  may  then  return  to  indidge  in 
lonely  meditation ; — and  he  had  thus  returned,  and  had  mused,  for 
hours,  over  his  lamp,  and,  still  sleepless,  had  chaanted  a  lay  to 
the  declining  moon,  when  he' was  surprized  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  his  father ;  who,  after  imparting  the  niecessary  instructions^ 
directs  him  to  attend  Bertram  to.Mortham  Castle. 

Canto  II.  The  day  had  not  yet  di^wn^,  when  th^  ill-assorted 
pair  of  travellers  began: their  journey  throughr  a  cowUry  of  which 
the  scenery,  as  described  by  the  poet,  appears  to'  have  been  scarcely 
less  various  or  less  fiiscinating  than  the  environs  of  his  favourite 
Loch  Katrine.  But  it  was  in  Vain  that  the  sun^rose  in  all  his  ma-* 
jesty  to  gild  the  landscape.  Wilfrid  had  caught,  through  the  twi- 
light. 
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light,  a  glimpse  of  RoKeB]^  Gast!^ ;  atid*^  1b$t  in  his  accustomed  me- 
ditation, became  blind  to  ever^  other  object.  Bertram  was  little 
addicted  to  contemplatiQQj  i^ndnot  at  all  disturbe4.by  the  fantasms 
of  love  or  of  poetry ;  but  be,  too,  had  found  sufficient  cause  of 
musing  in  an  appearance,  vi^hich  he  knew  not  whether  to  refer  to 
hi9  eyes, .  or  to  his  imagination.  Though  profoundly  wicked,  he 
was  supersftitioiiriii^' tBe  eittr^nle ;  and  dii^fitig  his  pa^a^e  thrbiigh 
a  daHc*  and  dreai*y  groVe  df  yews,  whidi  long  tVadition  Hiad  detefered 
t6  be  haunted;  fi6  ^rceived;  or  thought  he  perceived,  fhltthi^ 
steips  were  do^^dd'  by  iEl  most  nnv^lcbme  and  TmportUttsit^  spe<ct^e. 
wis  it  a  goblin-^or  w«i  it  dome  emissary  of  the*  tfeilcHeroUs  Os^ 
"waM?  This  dduBt  he  proposed,  sotn^vvhat  abrhptiy,  tdhis  asto^ 
nidied*  companion^  but,  without  waiting  for  ati  aiisWer,  ilish^ 
forward^  sword  in  hand;  shouting  with  ail' his  niight;  and'exesitins 
sV^^ihuscle*  to  climb  the  precipice  by  ^hich  he  wa»'  indorsed. 

*  Wilfrid,  all  dizzy  witli  dismay, 
Viewsk  from  beneath  his  dreadful  way ; 
l^ow  to  the  oak's  warped  roots  he  clin^. 
Now  trusts  his  weight  to  ivy  strings ; 
Now^,  like  the  wild  goat,  must  he  cfare' 
Ah  unsupported  leap  in  air ; 
Hid  in  the  shrubby  rain-course  lib w, 
l^>u  mark  hirti  by  the  crashing  bough,' 
And  by  his  corslets  sullen  clank, 
•And'by  the  stones  spurned  from  the  bank j    . 
And  by  the .  hawk  scared  from  her  nest. 
And  ravens  croaking  o'er  their  guest^ 
Who  deem  his  forfeit  limb&  shall  pay 
The  tribute  of  his  bold  essay. 

'      XV.    .      •       ••  • 

See,,  ke  emerges ! — desperate  now 
All  tarther  course — yon  beetling  brow> .        >    .  . 
In  craggy  nakedness  sublime,. 
What  heart  or  foot  shall  dare  to  climb ?  ».  . 

It  bears  no  tendril  for  his  clasp, 
Resents  no  angle  to  his  grasp; 
Sole  stay  his'fdot  liiaV  rest  ufion, 
Irytmearth-'bedded  jetting  stbne. 
Balanced  x>n  slich  precarious  prop,'  .. 

He  sttiMns  his  grasp  to  teach  the  top. 
Just  as  the  dM^mus  stretch  he  ittakesy 
/  -  By  heaven,  rhis , faithless  footstool  shakes!. 

Beneath  hjs  tottering  bulk  it  beads^  . 
It  sways^  it  looseps,  it  descends ! 
And  .downward  holds  its  headlong  ^ay, 
Crashing  o^et  wck  and  copse^wd^  spray. 
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.,  Lg^ud  th.un<Jers  shake  tH  echoing; dfjl! -7-        ,: 

/^  .'   FeTI  it  alone  ? — alone  it  fell.  ,  .^      j,  .     ^... 

Just  on  the  very  verge  ofgitc, 
ITic  hardy  Berii^nfi's  falling  weight 
He  tnisted'tp  his  sinewy  hands; 
'  And  oh  the  top  unharmed  he  stands  T — p.  74. 

'  Wilfrid,  followpg  the  beaten  path  which  .\v9upd,raup4  ^  rP^> 
gradually  ascended  to  the  gates  of  Mortj^m^  H^hichi  be  found 
\vhoIly  unteaauted ;  aad  observed^  at  a  shpit  ^i^^ncei  th^  br^i^ith-' 
le;ss  and  disappomte(|  Bertram  y  who,  with  Ibpl^s  pf  gloc^y  a$itp- 
nishtnent,  was  miising  over  a  gotjiic  sepulchre,  !At  .this  y^Xp  .tjbe 
object  of  his  pursuit  had  suddenly  disappe9re4 ;  wheiy:ej  W  w^ix- 
red,  and  laboured  to  convince. his  conapanion^  that  wiuiii]^  t^ 
tomb,  the  treasures  of  Mpriham  were  certainly.  deposited^j,a^vi 
that  the  long-hunted  fanton>  was  spme.  ghost,  especially  cooilnifh 
sioned  to  guard  theni.  To  the  inquiries  of  Wilfrid  respectiiig  the 
air  and  demeanour  of  the  spectre^,  he  uncoi}sciqu3ly  r.ej^lied  that  it 
resembled,  in  every  point,  the  very  Mortham  whom  he.  had  killed 
during  the  battle.  This- horrible  confession,  which  the  haughty 
assassin  did  not  condescend  to  recal,  instantly  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  generous  though  unwarlike  Wilfrid.  After  a  bold  defi- 
ance he  drew  his  sword,  and  gall^tly  rushing  on  tlie  murderer,  at- 
tempted to  seize  and  secure  him.  Bat  the  contest  was.  too  une- 
qual. To  wrench  the  weapon  from  his  hand,  and  to  fell  him  to 
die  ground,  were  the  work  of  an  instant:  and  the  blow  which 
would  have  pierced  bis  heart  was  already  descending,-  when  it  was 
stopped  by  the  nervous  arm  of  a  warrior,  who,  interposing  hw 
sheathed  rapier,  and  addressirig  Bertram  in  a  voice  which  withered 
every  sinew,  bade  him  depart  and  abstain  from  fresh  .guilt,  whilst 
time  was  yet  afforded  him  for  repentance.  The  conscience-stricken 
felon,  unable  to  withdraw  his  eyes  froip  a  face  which  he  had  never 
surveyed  but  with  awe,  and  which  now  seemed  to  him  to  be  in^ 
vested  with  supernatural  majesty,  obeyed  the  mandate  with  slow 
and  silent  reluctance  ;  and  Mortham  having  first  enjoined  Wilfrid 
to  conceal,  from  all  mankind,  the  secret  of  his  existence,  hastily 
withdrew  into  another  part  of  the  forest,,  so  as  to  escape  the  no- 
tice of  a  troop  of  horseipen,  who  now  made  their  appearance. 

The  troop  was  led  by  Oswald,  who,  eagerly  inquiring  why  the 
yonth  was  alone,  pale,  agitated,  and,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  received  for  answer  that  he  had  fought  with  Bertram,  wibo 
had  avowed  himself  the  murderer  of  Mortham,  arid,  alarmecLhy 
the  appearance  of  the  troop,  had  fled  for  refuge  into  the  wood.  To 
a  father  who  could  not  have  reasonably  expected  the  preservation 
of  his  son,  from  the  fury  of  his  antagonist — to  a  na.iser  who  could 
as  little  have  anticipated  the  ssvfety  of  a  treasure  which  now  seemed 

to 
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to  be  secured*  to  him  by  the  escape  of  his  associate  in  guilt, — ithis 
infeliigerice  was  fooiit  V^elconie;  aiid  'OsWalfltlaturally  wished  to 
abstain  from  pursuit  of  an  oBFender,  of  whom  the  seizure  might  de- 
tect his  own  share  in  the  offence.  He  therefore  affected  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  Wilfrid's  assertion,  and  coldly  remarked,  that  at 
all  events,  the  rigid  |>ro^cution  of  justice,  in  times  of  civil  discord^ 
was  scarcely  attainable.  But  an  opinion  thus  feebly  urged^  by  him 
who  had  the  power  to.cotnmand,  was  immediately  set  aside  at  the 
Voice  of  a  young  stranger,  by  whom  Oswald  was,  at  that  time,  ac- 
cidentally accompanied.  His  name  was  Redmond  O'Neale,  the 
wge  and  pupil  of  Rokeby,  who,  being  made  prisdrier  at  Marstoa 
tf  oor,  had  been  ordered  on  his  parole  to  Barnard  Castle,  and  had 
1^t  Redmond  before  him,  to  announce  his  arrival.  Redmond  had 
■  been  present  in  the  battle ;  had  been  immediately  opposed  to  Mor- 
'■  tham's  corpd ;  h£id  ardently  sought  an  opport;unity  of  engaging  in 
Combat  with  that  commander,  and  had  been  a  spectator  of  the 
shot,  by  which  Bertram  brought  him  to  the  ground,  -rhis  yotith, 
springing  from  his^  horse,  ^nd  adjuring  all  who  heard  him  to^join 
in  the  chase,  rushed  forward  into  the  wood,  followed  by  Wilfrid, 
and  by  the  whole  troop ;  whilsl;  thie  cowardly  Oswald,  forgotten 
by  his  attendants^'  bara^ed  by  remorse,  breathless  with  apprehen- 
sions excited  by  every  sound,' and  leaning  his  trembling  limbs 
against  a  tree,  stood,  an  oibject  of  surprize  and  ridicule  to  the  pass- 
ing rustics.  Meanwhile  tbe  traces  of  the  fugitive  became  less 
and  less  distinct;  the  purisnit  appeared  soon  to  be  hopeless;  the 
!K>ldiers  returned,  one  by  one;  and,  at  length,  though  after  a  consi- 
derable interval,  die  fatigued  and  exhausted  Wilfrid,  whose  report, 
that  Redmond  alone  continued  to  persevere  in  the  search,  com- 
pletely dissipated  the  alarms  of  Wycliffe.  During  the  march 
back  to  Baruard  Castle,  he  explains  to  his  son  that,  the  Redmond 
whom  he  had  been  so  earnest  to  assist,  is  his  rival,  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  Matilda's  affection,  and  of  her  father*^  esteem ;  but 
urges  him  to  persevere  in  his  suit,  and  holds  out  to  him  the  hope, 
that  bis  mistress  may  yet  be  induced  to  accept 'his  liand^  as  the 
means  of  effecting  Roteby^s  immediate  deliverance. 

Canto  III.  Bertrura,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  brave  or  to  elude 
every  species  of  danger,  would  have  had  little  lo  apprehend  from  the 
eneinies  by  wbom  he  was  jiursued,  had;tliey  been  led. by  Oswald 
Ihimself,  or  bV  the  Weak  and  unskilful  Wilfrid  :  but  he  soop  per- 
lifeii^ed  that  hw  utmost  streijgth  and  agili^yV  aided  by  all'the  artihces 
which  Ke'liaaleariit  during  a  life  of  robbery  and  piracy,  were  barely 
ifdiHcrent  to'  preserve  him  against  the'  skill  and  perseverance  now 
iiierted  against  hiin.  Whether  he  scaled  the  rocks,  o*c  descended 
llitb  th^  bed  of  the  torrent,  or  threaded  the  most  entangled  thlckiet, 
W  step-  ii  rapid  us  his  owti  s'eeiiled  to  follow  hifu'  thrbiigh  all  bin 

wiiidings; 
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^<;ifidiiigs*;  ow  yoice,  in  whatever  diiecUon  he  moved,  ^Iwajs.start-i 
led  him  by  its  skouts ;  .t^iyice,  wheja  quite  breatbl/esa,  and  coaijiel- 
led  to  couch  beneatb  the  br^ke,  ha  was  touched  by  tte  very  beughfi 
iivhich  wece  displficed  by  bis  persecutor* 

V. 

*  Then  Bertram  might  the  bearing  trace 
Of  the  bold  youth  wbc^  led  the  chace, 
Who  paused  to  list  for  every  sound » 
Climbed  ev^ry  height  to  look  ;9,round^ 
Then  rushing  on  wiih  naked  $^ord, 
Each  dingle's  bosky  depths  explored. 
Twas  Redmond — by  the  azure  eye ; 
Twas  Redmond — by  the  locks  thatdy 
Disordered  from  his  glowing  Oheek  ;         . 
Mien,  face,  and  form,  young  Redmond  speak^ 
A  form  more  active,  light,  and  strong, 
Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along ; 
The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien. 
Might  grace  the  court  of  ihaixien  queen. 
A  face  more  fair  you  well  might  fmdf 
For  Redmond's  knew  the  sun  and  wind. 
Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when  free^i 
The  charm  of  regularity ;   ,  *  .   • 

But  every  feature  had  the  power 
To  aid  the  expression  of  the  hour : 
Whether  gay  wit,  and  humour  sly. 
Danced  laughing  in  his  light-blue  eye ; 
Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  fire. 
And  kindling  cheek,  spoke  Erin's  ire ; 
Or  soft  and  saddened  glances  show 
Her  ready  sympathy,  with  woe ; 
Or  in  that  wayward  mood  of  mind, 
When  various  feelings  are  combinedi 
When  joy  and  sorrow  mingle  near, . 
And  hope's  bright  win^  are  checked  by  fear, 
And  rising  doubts  keep  transport  down,  .'  - 

And  anger  lends  a  short-lived  frowfi ; 
In  that  strange  mood  which  maids  approve^ 
Even  when  they  dare  not  call  it  love. 
With  every  change  his  features  played. 
As  aspens  shew  the  light  and  shade.'-^p.  107* 

But  even  Redmond  was,  ultimately,  foiled;  and  Bertram  iva> 
left  to  meditate,  in  perfect  security,  on  ^e  wouders  of  this  eventful 
morning.  That  Mortham  had  fallen,  by  hb  hand,  in  the  battle  of 
the  preceding  day,  he  was  very  sure ;  that  the  same  Mortham  (or 
his  ghost)  had  dogged  his  steps  through  the  yew-grave,  had  disap^ 
p^iUi^d.bdiind  the  tomb,  and  had  risen  from  thence  to  disappoint 
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his  revenge  on  Wilfrid,  he  was  disposed  to  believe;  that  Osw^d  . 
had  betrayed  hin?,  and,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  treasure  concealed 
in^thj^sepulcbtie^  had  ^fibced  an  armed  force  under  the  conintand 
of  Redmond  for  his  destruction,  he  felt  perfectly  conyiiiGed:  mAp 
as  Mortham,  if  really  living,  must  be  proof  against  his  vengeance, 
he  resolved  to  direct  it^  in  future,  against  Oswald,  Redmond  and 
Wilfrid.  Whilst  thus  occupied,  a  dazzling  light,  \vhich  seemed  to 
be  reflected  from  some  >varlike  weapon,  fls^shed  across  his  view : 
he  started  up,  gazed  and  listened  in  vain,  relapsed  into  meditation, 
and  was  again  roused  by  the  voice  of  an  old  comrade,  who  wel* 
comed  him  to  the  banks  of  Greta.  The  pame  of  this  personage 
was  Guy  Denzil ;  who,  having  drawn  together  a  band  of  outlaws, 
and  found  a  safe  retreat  for  tliem  in  a  cavern  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  proposed  to  abdicate  the  command  of  them,  in  favour 
of  Bertram,  whose  daulitless  spirit  could  alone  secure  their  obedi- 
ence. Bertram  accepts  the  offer;  is  hailied,  as  their  leader,  by  the 
confederates  in  the  cavern^  and  learns,  to  his  surprize,  during  a 
secret  conference  with  his  friend,  that  the  treasure  which  he  had 
sought  through  so  nduch  guilt  and  danger,  had  been,  long  since, 
transferred  to  Rokeby  Hall ;  that  to  gain  possession  of  it  is  Den- 
zil's  present  object ;  that  he  is  acquainted  with  a  secret  postern 
which,  when  opened  by  a  confederate,  whom  he  has  laid  a  plan  for 
introducing  into  the  mansion,  will  give  them  easy  access  to  the  in- 
terior, and  enable  them  to  overpower  the  servants  by  whom  the 
treasure  is  guardeld  ;  and  that  a  spy  is  actually  employed  in  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  Matilda,  who  may,  .perhaps,  be  can  ied  off 
whilst  walking;  at  a  distance  fron)  her  attendants,  and  afford  them 
the  means  of  extortmj^  a  large  9iira  for  her  ransom.  This  confe- 
rence is  occasionally  internipt^d  by  the.  turbulent  mirth  of  the  crew 
joining  in  chorus  with  the  voice  and  harp  of  a  young  profligate 
named  Edmund  of  Winston,  whom  Denzil  points  out  to  Ber- 
tram as  a  promising  agent  in  the  prosecution  of  their  schemes.  On 
the  arrival  of  a  Apy  who  reports  that  Matilda^  accompanied  Only 
by  Redmond  and  Wilfrid,  is  walking  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the 
forest,  Bertram  and  Denzil  arm  themselves,  and,  with  four  asso- 
ciates, sally  forth  in  quest  of  her. 

Canto  IV.  The  spy^s  information  was  perfectly  correct.  Ma- 
tilda had,  at  tlvi^  tiilie,  mu/ch  to  impart  to  Redmond  and  Wilfr'i^ 
and  Redmond  and  Wilfrid  bad,  or  thought  tliey  had,  at  all  times, 
mucli.to  dis^iiss  with  Matilda.  To  Wilfrid,  as  a  tried  and  tnistY 
^ftuMdff  de.  assigned  a  seat  on  the  turf  beside  her ;  Redmond  placed 
Umailf  as  he  thdught  fit;  that  is,  sufiiciently  high  to  hear,  am) 
joiiV  IB  the  conference,  and  so  as  to  gaze  at  the  object  of  his  affee^ 
ti^  4&di«ut  awakening  her  blushes.  « 
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Wreathed  in  its  dark-brown  rings,  her  hair 

Half  hid  Matilda's  forehead  fair. 

Half  hid  and  half  revealed  to  view    . 

Her  full  dark  eye  qf  hazel  hue. 

The  rose,  with  faint  and  feeble  streak, 

So  slightly  tinged  the  maiden's  cheek. 

That  you  had  said  her  hue  was  pale, 

But  if  she  faced  the  summer  gale, 

Or  apoke,  or  sung,  or  quicker  moved. 

Or  heard  the  praise  of  those  she  lov6d. 

Or  when  of  interest  was  expressed 

Aught  that  waked  feeling  in  her  breast, 

The  mantling  blood  in  ready  play 

Rivalled  the  blush  of  rising  day. 

There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 

A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face. 

That  suited  well  the  forehead  high, 

The  eye-lash  dark  and  down-cast  eye; 

The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 

In  duty  firm,  composed,  resigned; 

Tis  that  which  Roman  art  has  given, 

To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  heaven. 

In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  gave  way 

To  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  play,  j| 

And  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  song,  % 

In  harmless  mirth  sped  time  along, 

Full  ofi  her  doating  sire  would  call 

His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  all. 

But  days  of  war,  and  civil  crime. 

Allowed  but  ill  such  festal  time, 

And  her  soft  pensiveness  of  brow 

Had  deepened  into  sadness  now. 

In  Marston  field  her  father  ta'en. 

Her  friends  dispersed,  brave  Mortham  slain, 

While  every  ill  her  soul  foretola. 

From  Oswald's  thirst  of  power  and  gold, 

And  boding  thoughts  that  she  must  part 

With  a  soft  vision  of  her  heart, — 

All  lowered  around  the  lovely  maid. 

To  darken  her  dejection's  shade/ — p.  158 — iSO, 

But  whence  aros6  the  passion  which  thus  saddens  her,  and  why 
is  the  image  of  this  stranger  Redmond,  the  chief  object  of  Matil- 
da's visions?  The  poet  has  interrupted  his •  narrative  for  ilie  pur- 
pose of  answering  this  question. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  O'Neales  disputed  with  the  warlike 
Elizabeth,  the  sovereignty  of  a  great  part- of  Ireland;  that  Ihey 
toiled  some  of  the  ablest  English  Generals;  and  that  they  totally 
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i;lefeatedy  in  1599,  a  royal  army  commanded  by  Sir  Henry  JBagnal 
^t  the  battle  of  BJack-\yaJter.  Amongst  the  prisoners  on  that  fatal 
day,  were  Rokeby  arta  ^;IQrtf^am;  then  in  their  early  youths,  who 
were  resQued  from  tlie  genial  slaughter  by  Tiirlough  O'Neale, 
the  tanisty  or  heir  apparent  pf  Tyrone,  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  finally  dismissed  without  ransom.  From  that  time 
Rokeby  remained  at  his  family  mansion;  and,  whilst  Morthani  wa» 
carrying  arms  in  South  America,^occifpied  hitiiseif  in  the  less  dan- 
gerous pursuits  of  the  chase,  and  iti  the  eiercise  of  a  liberal  hos- 
pitality. At  one  of  his  festive  mcteflngisi,  and  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  a  man,  whose  language  and  app^arsknce  were  equally  un- 
couth, behig  suddenly  introduced  iiito  the  hall,  staggered  up  to  the 
fir,e,  and  unfolding  his  mantle,  \yhich, was  stained  with  blood,  and 
«tifF  with  ice,  cautiously  drew  from  under  it,  and  deposited  on  the 
hearth,  a  little  boy  of  ^.xquisite  beauty ;  whom  he  declared  to  be  the 
grandson  of  Turlough  O'Neale,  entrujited  to  his  charge  by  that 
chieftain,  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Mortham,  or  of  Kokeby  Having  concluded  his  message,  and  w'ith  , 
eager  and  savage  eloquence  adjui^d  the  knight  to  cherish  the  orphan 
of  a  friend  and  benefoctof,  now  weakened  by  age,  and  crushed  by 
oppression  ;  he  declared  that  lie  should  at  length  die  contented,  and 
instantly  dropped.  '  He  had  received  a  mortal  wound;  and  expired, 
after  sobbing  out  a  prayer  to  his  tutelary  saint,  and  his  last  blessing 
on  the  child ;  from  Nvhose  incoherent  exclamations  it  was  discovered 
that  this  trusty  adherent '  was  his  foster-father,  who' had  been  fur- 
nished with  various  letters,  and  credentials;  as  well  as  with  pre- 
sents of  different  kinds,  but  had  been  assaulted  by  ruffians  in  the 
adjoining  forest;  and  after  being  plundered  had,  with  diflBculty, 
crawled  to  the  castle  gate.  ' 

'  The  tear,  down  childhood's  check  that  flows, 
Is  like  the  dew-drop  on  ttie  rose;       .  /     • 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  cOmes  \>y 
And  waves  the~  bush,  theUbwer  i^'drv.' 

The  orphan  soon  recovered  his  gaiety;  accepted  and  returned 
the  caresses  of  his  adopted  father;  became  the  happy  playmate  of 
die  still  younger  Matilda,  and  though  he  continued  to  cherish  tlie 
recollection  of  the  country  in  wliich  he  had  passed  his  infancy,  in- 
sensibly began  to  find  that  recollection  unmixed  with  regret.  The 
u^^^lP^lPy  o^  childhood  b^t.ween  Redmond  and  Matilda,  confirmed 
by  h^}%  unbroken  by  separation,  undissipated  by  the  iptcrveotioa 
of  i^ny, other  objects,  impenceptikly  grew  into  a  mutual  attach- 
ment, which  was  cherished  by  both  without  scruple  or  alarm,  till 
the  ?so^citations  of  Ojswald  in  favour  of  Wilfrid,  awakened  them,  to 
tlie  pangs  of  jealousy  and  of  suspense.  Rokeby,  indeed,  a  zeakiut 
royalisti   had  sworn  that  a  rebel's  son  sliould  never  become  the 
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ubaod  of  Lis  daughter:  he  loved  RednioDd;  had  confided' 
'Sini  the  guard  of  his  staiulurdj  had  often  witnessed,  with  exiill 
'  lion,  the  valour  which  it  cKcitcd  in  him ;  and  had  twice,  during  the 
I  bittle  of  Marston,  owed  his  hfe  to  the  efforts  of  bis  heroic  pupil. 
L  ^ut  Rokebj  was  now  a  prisoner,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  power  of  die 
|-toeacheruus  Oswald.  Redmond,  therefore,  prepared  for  the  ioter- 
I'^w  with  his  miatress,  in  a  atate  of  mind  scarcely  more  sanguine 
t'^an  that  of  the  ever- desponding  ^Vilfrid. 

Matilda  wished  for  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  both  in  the 
[  necution  of  a.  sacred  charge  committed  to  her  care.     Ishe  observed 
iat  her  uncle  Mortham,  whose  gloomy  demeanour  and  stem  po- 
iticat  principles  ill-a<:corded  with  the  cheerful  temper,  and  courtly 
poets  of  her  father,  but  w  hose  tenderness  for  her  was  uniform,  had 
L^onfidbd  to  her,  together  with  his  treasures,  a  tetter,  which  though 
rwild  and  unconnected,  would  explain  to  them  the  cause  of  bis  uu- 
liJeviating  saduesa,  and  of  his  apparently  capricious  conduct. 
|-&ld  that  in  his  youth  he  had  clandestinely  married,  in  a  for"' 
p.^iuitry,  and  secretly  conveyed    to    MorUiam,  a    lovely  woi 
J;  vbum,  eveu  aftei'  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  continued  to  conceal  fr 
I  >*very  eye  but  that  of  a  single  friend  in  whom  he  placed  the 
'    entire,  though  the  most  unmerited  confidence-     Tht 
I  Sampled  to  seduce  her,  and,  when  repulsed,  contrived  her  dei 
I  lien.     One  day,  after  rising  from  table,  she  was  seeti  to  walk  wi 
.'  •  hurried  pace,  and  with  an  air  of  anxiety,  towards  a  grove  of  yews 
I  w  the  park.     Mortham,  still  at  table,  and  somewhat  heated  with 
^  vine,  remarked  the  singularity  of  her  demeanour,  and  turning  to 
I  tia  companion,  whose  eyes  were  also  directed  towards  her,  ob- 
I  ierved  on  his  countenance  a  saicastic  smile,  of   which  he  instantly 
P  MoA  angrily  demanded  the  cause.     He  was  answered,  with  feigned 
ftveluctauce,  that  tliere  was  a  gallant  concealed  in  tiie  wood;   upon 
1  which,  stung  witli  jealouxy,  ho  seized  a  cross-bow,  ru^ed  out  in 
'  *wntuit  of  the  fugitive,  and  saw  her  throw  herself  into    the  em- 
race  of  a  stranger.     His  vengeance  was  instantaneous  and  fatsi  j 
ftie  same  arrow  passed  through  the  hearts  of  both  victims;  and 
Saching  the  spot  he  discovered  his  Edith  in  the  arms  of  her 
lered  brother  who,,  having  at  last  discovered  the  place  ot' 
iat,  had  visited  her  to  concert  with  him  tlte  means  of  ap{ 
T  father's  displeasure.     'Hie  intolerable  agonies  of  reninrse 
pllDwed  the  disi'overy  of  his  crime  were  only  suspended  by  a  H 
nrary  frenzy,  dnring  the  continuance  of  which,  his  infant  son 
iirprised  and  carried  off  by  »ume  unknown  means,  and  the  vif 
■bo  bad  caused  all  his  calamities,  escaped,  as  was  supposed, 
pme  distant  country.     On  the  i-ecoveiy  of  his  senses,  Mortl 
Wnd  that,  although  the  circumstances  of  this  frightful  tra; 
old  not  be  wholly  concealed,  his  faithful  domestics  had  so  nio- 
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dified  them  as  to  prevent  tl^e  knowledge  of  his  guilt;  but  the  hopes^ 
gf  satisfying  his  vengeance  or  of  meeting  death,  drove  him  intoi 
^ile.  Hence  his  connection  with  the  band  of  freebooters  ia 
America,  aitd  with  Bertram  whom  he  had  brought  home  as  the 
intended  instrument  of  his  farther  designs.  But  the  sober  voice  of 
religion  had,  at  length,  taught  him  humility  aiid  forbearance;  he 
had  seen  the  pei'fidious  destroyer  of  his  peace ;  had  claimed  from 
him  his  only  child ;  had  failed  of  obtaining  his  request;  and  had 
ftliil  refrained  from  dying  his  hands  in  blood. 

Thus  far  had  the  narrative  proceeded,  when  a  sudden  rustling 
was  heard  in  the  diicket.     Redmond  sprang  up,  and  supposing  that 
there  was  no  cause  of  alarm,  aguin  resumed  his  seat;  yet  Guy 
Denzil  recoiled  in  dismay.     Bertram  then  seized  the  carbine,  and 
though  more  than  once  foiled  by  the  accidental  interposition  of 
Matilda,  bad  gained  a  steady  aim  and  was  on  the  point  of  drawing 
die  trigger,  when  he  was  stopped  and  compelled  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat,  by  the  sudden  approach  of  an  armed  force«     In  the  m^au 
time,  Matilda  and  her  companions  resumed  the  perusal  of  Mor- 
tham*s  letter,  in  which  he  announced  his  resolution  of  passing 
three  years  in  quest,  of  his  son ;  for  whose  use,  he  requested  Matilda 
to  guard  the  treasure  intrusted  to  her,  and  to  employ  it,  after  that 
period,  in  such  charitable  iises  as  ^e  should  think*  fit.     For  the 
better  security  of  this  treasure,  Wilfrid  proposed  to  remove  it  from 
Rokeby  to  Barnard  Castle,  by  m.earis  of  the  troops  which  his 
father  had  placed  under  his  orders;  and  was  much  surprised  at 
finding  himself  surrounded,  at  the  moinent,  by  those  very  troops, 
and  at  hearing  from  the  officer^  that  they  had  been  sent  in  all  haste 
for  his  protection.     A  stranger,  it  seems,  had  announced  to  them, 
whilst  exercising  on  an  adjoining  piziOf  that  their  master  and  his 
companions  were  way-laid  by  a  band  of  ruffians,  and  a  short  search, 
in  the  thicket,  proved  the  truth  of  the  information,  by  the  discovery 
of  Denzil's  carbine,  which  Bertram  had  thrown  away,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  flight.     It  was,  therefore,  determined  that  Matilda 
should,  for  the  present,  be  attended  home  by  Redmond  with  a  small 
guard,  and  that  Wilfrid  should  join  them  in  tlie  evening  with  a 
force  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  herself  and  the  treasure. 

Canto  V.  Wilfrid,  aware  of  his  father's  avarice,  and  therefore 
anxious  to  conceal  from  him  his  present  purpose,  gave  orders  that 
his  guard  should  meet  him  at  Rokeby  at  midnight,  and  delayed  bis 
own  departure  till  the  evening  was  far  advanced.  Matilda,  on  the 
eve  of  quitting  her  native  mansion,  and  of  sharing  her  father's  imi 
prisonment,  had  just  completed  her  preparations,  and  Redmond,  by 
her  directions,  was  still  occupied  in  arming  and  arraying  the  few 
domestics  who  were  to  accompany  her  march,  when  her  frietidly 
visitor  was  ushered  by  torch  tight,  into  the  vast  and  antiqualiA^^ 
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had^  once  the  habitual  seat  of  festivity,  but  now  dilapidated  and- 
desolate.  The  purpose  of  the  interview,  the  time,  and  the  place, 
had  an  immediate  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  rivals,  inducing 
them  to  suspend  their  opposite  pretensions,  and  to  unite  their 
eflForts  in  favour  of  the  helpless  object  of  their  affection.  Red*- 
mond  frankly  proffered  his  hand  to  Wilfrid,  who-  accepted  the 
friendly  overture ;  and  the  applauding  smiles  of  Matilda  repaid 
both  for  this  temporary  sacrifice  of  their  hostility.  Thus  satisfied 
with  each  other,  and  with  themselves,  the  young  friends  were  be- 
ginning to  enjoy  that  cheerfulness  with  which  youth  is  sure  to  light 
up  every  interval  of  calamity,  when  their  attention  was  arrested  by 
a  knock  at  the  outer  gate,  accompanied  by  the  very  melodious 
voice  of  a  minstrel,  who  humbly  entreated  admisaion  for  a  Saitigiied 
and  benighted  wanderer.  During  a  long  contest  betweea  the  cau- 
tious and  unmusical  porter,  and  this  importunate  vs^ant^  Matilda 
extorts  from  Wilfrid,  to  whom  she  promises  a  wreath  of  hollies; 
:fnd  inies  as  a  rewardj^  the  following  elegant  and  pathetic  lay. 

Xltl. 

/'THE  CYPI^ESS  WREAT9. 

*  O  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
t.  Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree  !  . 

V  Top  lively  glow  the  lilies  light, 

V  The.  varnished  holly's  all  too  bright,! 

The  May-flower  and  the  eglantine  ^i  -. 

May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine; 
But,  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress  tree  ! 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temples  twine 
With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine ; 
The  manly  oak >  the  pensive  yew, 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due ;   . 
The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  livCj 
But  that  Matilda  will  not  give  ; 
Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  rae» 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree  \ 

Let  merry  England  proudly. rear 
Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear  J 
Let  Albin  bind  her  bonnet  blue 
With  heath  and  hare-bell  dipped  in  dew  » 
On  favoured  Erin's  crest  be  seen 
The  flower  she  loves  of  emerald  green"-- 
But,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree- 
Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  prepare 
'f'he  ivy  meet  for  miastrok  hair; 

"   •  And, 
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And, While  his  crown  of  laurel  leaviis ' 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves, 
.  ,     .  X.et  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tell ; 

But  when  you  hear  the  passing  bell,     , 
Then,  Lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me,. 
And  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree. 

Yes !  twine  for  me  the  cypress  bough ; 
But,  O  Matilda,  twine  not  now ! 
Stay  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past. 
And  I  have  looked,  and  loved  my  last] 
When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  pansies,  rosemary,  and  rue, — 
■'  ^  Then,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me, 

^  And  weave  it  of  the  cypress  tree.* — p.  226. 

Matilda,  anxious  to  distract,  the  melancholy  Vhich  her  heart 
M'ould  not  permit  her  to  remove,  hastily  ordered  that  the  stranger 
should  be  admitted  into  the  hall,  and  that  all  her  domestics  should 
^e  allowed  to  partake  of  the  amusement  which  he  might  fumislv. 
The  harper  was  Edmund  of  Winston,  the  artful  pupil  of  Guj 
Denzily  who  had  already  found  means,  during  the  bustle  of  hit 
iirst  reception  into  the  porch,  to  execute  a  part  of  bis  commissioQ 
by  loosening  tlie  bolt  of  the  postern,  and  to  whom  it  only  remained 
to  occupy  the  attenti<Hi  of  his  whole  audience  in  the  hall,  whil^ . 
jiis  confederates  were  securing  the  principal  avenues  to  the  castle. 
This,  too,  he  effected  with  infinite  address ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  his  skill  was  triumpbanl;  was  awakened  to  remorse  by  th^ 
graces  of  his  lovely  victim,  and  was  endeavouring,  by  an  ai  tful  de* 
Jay  of  the  pFeconcerted  signal,  and  by  a  tediously  protracted  ditty 
^o  defeat  tbe  consipiracy,  wb^  the  impetuous  Bertram,  driving  be^ 
ibre  him  the  astonished  »enials  of  the  <:astle,  and  followed  by  his 
associates  with  levelled  muskets,  denounced  instant  death  to  those 
who  should  offer  any  resistance.  Fortunately,  a  wicket  near  jth0 
chimney  communicated  with  a  subterraneous  pas^ge  into  tfid 
wood,  and  through  this,  whilst  the  interposition  of  the  servants  in 
^defence  of  their  mistress  gav^e  a  moment's  respite,  Redmond  di« 
rected  Wilfrid  to  bear  off  the  fainting  Matilda.  She  revives,  castf 
a  vacant  glance  on  her  deliverer,  looks  wildly  round  in  search  of 
Redmond,  despairs  of  hia  safely,  feels  that  life  is  worthless  without 
him,  and  gives  utterance  to  this  feeling  m  a  tone  of  scorn  which 
appals  and  revolts  the  generous  Wilfrid.  A  second  moment  brings 
her  to  a  sense  of  her  injustice ;  but  he  is  gone,  after  telling  her  that 
-she  will  presently  be  safe  under  the  care  of  his  approaching  guard, 
and  that  he  flies  to  share  the  fate  of  her  favourite,  llius  deserted, 
6he  watches  in  dreadful  suspense  the  shadows  of  the  struggling 
combaU)iLts,  as  they  are  projected  oh  the  window^  of  the  castle; 
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sees  the  flash  of  their  muskets;  trembles  at  the  thunder  of  their 
vollies  mixed  with  the  shouts  of  battle,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
wounded,  and  is  finally  roused  from  despair  by  the  arrival  of  Wil- 
frid's troop.  She  flies  to  meet  them,  tirges  them  to  hasten  to  the 
rescue  of  their  lord,  and  indulges  a  momentary  hope  which  is 
checked  by  new  terrors.  The  castle  is  on  fire.  The  clouds  of 
smoke  are  shortly  succeeded  by  torrents  of  flame,  which  burst 
through  the  casements  and  gain  the  roof.  The  drawbridge  is 
lowered,  the  scene  of  tumult  is  transferred  to  the  lawn,  and  whilst 
,  every  eye  is  turned  to  the  conflagration,  the  tremendous  Bertram^ 
'  his  face  all  gore,  on  fire  his  hair,'  issuing  like  a  fiend  from  the 
blazing  pile,  bursts  through  a  crowd  of  assailants,  and  gains  shel- 
ter amidst  the  shades  of  the  forest.  Guy  Denzil  had  been  over- 
powered and  secured ;  the  wretched  minstrel  was  preserved  from 
his  pursuers  by  the  interposition  of  Matilda,  the  rest  of  the  gang 
'bad  perished.  Last  of  all,  the  generous  Redmond  was  seen  ti> 
issue  from  the  postern  bearing  the  apparently  lifeless  Wilfrid> 
"wbom,  when  felled  to  the  ground,  he  had  protected  firom  farther 
injury,  had  guarded  throughout  the  coilflict,  had  finally  rescued 
f^tn  this  ruins,  and  now,  with  the  assistance  of  Matilda^  succeeded 
ki  restoring  to  life.  Supported  on  horseback  by/ttwo^of  his 
'attendants,  and  jacconipanied  by  his  rival  and  bis  miikfess,  the 
founded  youth  was  slowly  conveyed  to  Barnard  Castle.   ' 

Canto  VI.  Three  days  had  elapsed,  and  the  third  night  was  far 
)|dvanced,  when  the  minstrel  Edmund,  pale  and  trembling,  again 
Entered  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  Having  struck  a  light  aind 
kindled  a  lamp,  he  seeihed  absorbed  for  a  while  in  feelings  of  hor- 
ror and  remorse,  at  the  sight  of  the  place  whence  he  had  so 
lately  departed,  accompanied  by  the  noisy  applause  of  the  mis- 
creants whosfe  dying  yell  had  since  soimded  in  his  ears.  Then  sur- 
^ying  tlie  floor  with  a  look  of  earnest  attention,  he  carefully  mea- 
sured a  few  paceis  from  the  hearth  towards  the  centre,  opened  Ae 
ground  with  a  mattock,  and,  after  a  short  search,  discovered  a  steel 
casket,  containing  a  chain  and  reliquary  of  gold.  His  hand  was 
on  the  hasp  of  the  casket  when  he  again  dropped  it,  with  a  loud 
shriek,  on  feeling  his  shoulder  seized  by  the  grasp  of  a  giant.  It 
was  Bertram,  who,  after  long  wandering^  in  searcfi  of  some  asylimi, 
had  at  that  moment  returned  to  the  cave,^nd  who,  laughing  at  bis 
fears,  desired  him  to  explain  the  means  by  which  he  had  escaped 
from  prison,  and  the  reason  of  his  present  occupation.  £draund, 
still  trembling,  began  his  narrative.  ^  Denzil  and  myself,  after  pass- 
ing two  nights  in  a  dungeon  were,  this  morning,  visited  by  Oswald 
who,  addressing  Guy,  with  whose  history  he  was  well  acquainted, 
hinted  a  wisli  to  employ  him  in  a  business  of  moment,  on  being 
furnished  with  some  secure  pledge  of  his  fidelity.  Denzil,  «ver  ready 
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^ith  an  answer^  replied,  that  his  only  child  should  be  left  as  that 
pledge,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  me,  who,  nestling  in  my  straw, 
Lad  hitherto  escaped  the  baron's  notice.  The  lie  succeeded:  we 
were  unfettered,  and  conducted  to  a  secret  conference,  wh^re 
Oswald  declared  to  us,  that  his  present  object  was  to  promote  the 
union  of  Wilfrid  and  Matilda;  a  marriage  desired  by  both,  but  ob- 
stinately opposed  by  the  prejudiced  Rokeby,  who  wished  to  bestow 
her  hand  on  a  base-born  Irish  brat  fostered  under  his  tuition:  that 
such  obstinacy  could  only  be  overcome  by  salutary  restraint;  and 
that  a  sufficient  excuse  for  tliis  might  be  found,  if  some  witnesses 
were  to  be  induced  to  swear  that  they  had  been  suborned  by 
Rokeby  to  join  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  Bar- 
nard Castle.  Dentil  instantly  consented  to  sign  a  deposition  to 
this  effect;  and  I  was  weak  and  wicked  enough  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. Oswald,  with  well-feigned  alarm,  ordered  his  garrison 
under  arms,  manned  every  tower,  confined  his  prisoners  in  irons, 
and  summoned  all  the  cavaliers  within  his  jurisdiction  to  attend  ^t 
their  trial,  to-morrow  morning,  at  the  high  church  at  Egli^tone. 
His  exultation,  however,  was  changed  into  visible  and  undissem- 
bled  agony,  by  a  letter  left,  as  it  was  said,  at  the  gate  by  a  muffled 
Iiorseman.  Unable  to  conceal  the  excess  of  his  agitation  be  sought 
refuge  in  the  counsels  of  Denzil ;  and  after  telling  hipi  that  Mor- 
iham  was  still  alive,  (the  cowardly  bravo  who  attempted  to  murder 
him,  having  only  killed  his  horse  without  injury  to  the  rider,)  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  letter,  in  which  Mortham,  after  accusing  him  as 
the  cause  of  all  his  misery,  of  the  loss  pf  his  wife  and  child,  and 
fame,  and  fortune,  offered  in  return  for  the  restoration  of  that  child, 
an  oblivion  of  all  past  injuries,  but  threatened  instant  revenge  as 
the  punishment  of  a  refusal.  Here  Oswald  called  heaven  to  wit- 
ness his  ignorance  of  the  boy's  fate,  and  his  anxious  wish  to  restore 
kim  to  his  hereditary  honours;  when  Denzil  sarcastically  replied, 
tliat  such  a  wish  might  be  readily  accomplished ;  the  true  heir  of 
Mortham  being  no  other  than  Redmond  O'Neale. 

^  He  then,  undaunted  by  the  rage  which  this  assertion  excited, 
proceeded  to  prove  it. 

"  It  was  my  lot,"  said  he,  "  on  the  night  when  Redmond  was  first 
conveyed  to  Rokeby,  to  obtain,  no  matter  by  what  means,  a  casket* 
containing,  together  with  many  valuable  trinkets,  a  long  inscription  on 
golden  tablets  written  in  the  Iri^h  character,  which,  thpugh  at  that  time 
unknown  to  me,  1  have  learnt,  during  some  stay  in  freJand,  to  decipher. 
Some  farther  clue  was,  indeed,  stiil  wanting;  but  with  this  I  have  been 
furnished  within  these  few  days  by  Matilda,' from  whose  lips  1  over- 
heard the  whole  of  Mortham's  story.  The  result  is,  that  the  beau- 
tiful Edith,  clandestinely  married  to  Mortham,  was  the  daughter  of 
O'Neale,  who,  at  first  indignant  at  her  flight,  but  afterwards  relenting, 
sent  his  son  to  that  fatal  interview,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  not 
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To  Richmond,  where  his  troops  are  laid, 
And  lead  his  force  tjo  Redmond's  aid. 
Say,  till  he  reaches  Eglistone, 
A  friend  will  watch  to  guard  his  son, 
.  Now,  fare  thee  well ;  for  night  draws  on, 
And  I  would  rest  me  here  alone.**' — p.  306*. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced,  and  the  impatient  Oswald  had 
often  cursed  the  delay  of  his  messenger,  when,  in  answer  to  his 

'  frequent  inquiries  whether  the  son  of  Denzil  were  not  yet  return- 
ed, he  was  answered  by  one  of  his  attendants,  that  Edmund  was 

■  not  the  son,  but  the  pupil  of  Guy,  and  scarcely  less  famed  for 
knavery  than  his  preceptor.  Convinced  that  the  villain  who  had 
thus  duped  him  must  have  intended  to  betray  him  to  Mortham,  and 
resolved  to  remove  such  a  dangerous  witness,  he  ordered  the  in- 
stant execution  of  Denzil ;  which  being  performed,  he  began  hi» 
march  to  Eglistone,  leaving  directions  that  Wilfrid  should  hasteii 
to  join  him  in  the  church.  He  was  ignorant  that  his  son,  so  long 
a. prey  to  a.  consuming  malady,  was  now  trembling  on  the  very 
verge  of  life  in  consequekice  Qf  the  hurts  which  he  had  received  du- 
ring the  assault  of  Rokeby.  Yet  the  mandate  was  obeyed;  imd 
the  generous  youth  submitted  to  the  misery  of  witnessing  the  pub- 
lic and  ^uAblushing  display  of  his  father's  guilt.     The  venerable 

"Bok^by  b<)lklemned,  after  a  mock  trial,  to  instant  death,  but  in- 
vited to  annul  .the  sentence  by  consenting  to  an  alliance  with  the 
family  of  his  accusing  judge,  bad  refused  to  accept  the  conditions^ 
Redmond  had  vainly  offered  his  single  lifj^  for  the  redemption  of 
his  chief,  when  Matilda,  overpowered  by  the  sight  of  her  father*« 
danger,  faintly  expressed  her  submission  to  any  sentence  which 
Wilfrid  should  dictate.     Osrwald  was  now  triumphant,  exultation 

'  sparkled  in  his  eyes  when  he  enjoiied  his  son  to  take  the  hand  of 
his  bride,  but  it  was  changed  to  despair  when  he  beheld  the  altered 
form  of  the  unhappy  youth,  who,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  atten- 
dant, and  slowly  advancing  towards  Matilda,  knelt  at  her  feet, 
disavowed  with  his  last  breath  any  participation  in  his  father's  ne- 
farious project,  kissed  her  hand,  and  expired.  By  this  blow,  even 
the  cowardly  heart  of  Wycliffe  was  roused  to  desperation.  Child- 
less, and  hopeless,  he  could  only  taste  ihe  savage  joy  of  inflicting 
similar  miseries.  He  ordered  all  his  prisoners  at  once  to  the  block ; 
but  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance  hesitated  to  obey  bis  frantic 
command,  and  during  this  moment  of  suspense;,  a  sable  horseman 
entered  the  church  at  full  speed,  passed  like  lightning  through  the 
crowd,  discharged  the  contents  of  his  pistol  into  the  brain  of  Os- 
wald, suddenly  wheeled  his  charger,  who  floundered  on  the  pave- 
ment and  entangled  the  rider  in  his  fall.  It  was  only  at  such  ad- 
v^ntag^  that  the  soldiers,  \^'ho  now  cloibed  round  their  dead  com- 
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Blander,  could  hope  to  subdue  the  gigantic  Bertrain,  who,  tbough 
pinned  to  the  grouqd,  mangled  by  wounds,  but  apparently  insen- 
sible of  pain  as  of  fear, 

*  Thrice  from  assailants  shook  him  free. 
Once  gained  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee;' 

and  at  length  silently  sunk  beneath  the  swords  of  his  nun>eroas 
enemies. 

The  death  of  Bertram,  as  our  readers  will  have  anticipated,  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  arrival  of  Mortham  with  his  troops ; 
by  the  recognition  of  Redmond,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Ma- 
tilda. 

The  foregoing  sketch,  however  rude  and  imperfect,  /^3I,  we 
trust,  afford  us  suflficient  grounds  for  the  defence  of  ibe  very  hirii 
praise  which  we  have  given,  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
to  Mr.  Scott's  Rokeby :  but  before  we  enter  on  Aw  defence,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  state  the  cause  of  our  hesitation,  in  pronouncing 
such  opinion. 

We  confess  then,  that  in  the  language  and  versification  of  this 
.poem,  we  were,  in  the  first  instance,  disappointed.  We  do  not 
'mean  to  say  that  eitht  r  is  invaiiably  faulty ;  neitber  is  it  within  the 
power  of  accident  that  t!ie  conceptions  of  a  vigorous  and  highly 
cultivated  mind,  should  uniformly  invest  themselves  in  trivial  Ex- 
pressions, or  in  dissonant  rhymes;  but  we  do  tbink  that  those 
golden  lines,  which  spontaneously  fasten  themselves  on  the  me- 
mory of  the  reader  are  more  rare,  and  that  instances  of  a  culpable, 
and  almost  slovenly  inattention  to  the  usual  rales  of  diction  and  of 
metre,  are  more  frequent  in  this,  than  in  any  precedii^  work  of 
Mr.  Scott.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  we  adduce  the  following 
quotation,  which  occurs  in  p.  18  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  descrip^ 
tion  which  is,  in  some  parts,  uimsually  splendid : — 

Led  Bertram  Risingbam  the  AeartSy 
That  countered  there  oh  advert, fnxFU, 
No  superstitious  fool  had  I 
Sought  El  Dorados  in  the  sky! 
Chili  had  heard  me  through  her  states, 
And  Lima  oped  her  silver  gates; 
Rich  Mexico  1  had  marched  through^ 
And  sacked  the  ^lejidours  ofFeru^ 
Till  sunk  Pizarro's  daring  natne, 
And,  Cortez,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fame* 

The  author,  surely,  cannot  require  to  be  told,  that  the  feebleness 
of  these  jingling  couplets  is  less  offensive  than  tlieir  obscurity. 
nie  first  line  is  unintelligible,  because  the  conditional  word  *  if,' 
on  which  the  meaning  depends^  is  neither  e;Kpre88ed  nor  implied  in 
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it ;  iniid  the  third  line  is  equally  faulty^  because  the  sentence^  ^iirfMn 
restored  to  its  natural  order,  can  only  express  the  exact  converse  qf 
the  speaker's  intention.  We  think  it  necessary  to  remonstrate 
Against  these  barbarous  inversions,  because  we  consider  the  rules  of 
grammar  as  the  only  shackles  to  which  the  Hudibrastic  metre^ 
.^ready  so  licentious,  can  be  confined  within  tolerable  limits. 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed,  that  such  a  passage  as  the  foregoing, 
¥ro\4d  not  have  escaped  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Scott,  or,  at  lefkst^ 
would  not  have  pass^  uncorrected  through  the  press,  if  he  had  not 
Uit  cotntident  that  such  an  instance  of  carelessness  could  not  mate* 
riaUy  injure  his  long^established  reputation ;  and,  thus  far  at  least, 
B  SHig^  instance  serves  to  justify  the  general  opinion  which  we 
h»rc  debTened*  Many  other  indications  of  the  hurry  with  which 
the  poem  was  ushered  into  the  world  might,  if  it  were  necessary, 
be  easily  selected ;  but  this  one  dhall  suffice.  Now,  as  a  habit  of 
negligence  is  the  only  fault  against  which  it  can  be  requisite  to 
caution  a  writer^  whose  power  of  amusing  us  requires  nothing  mone 
.tiian  resolution  to  exert  it^  we  feel  ourselves  aggrieved  whenever 
the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  bb  compositioas,  is  not  com- 
mensurate to  our  expectations,  and  claim  the  right  of  cq>roaqhiQ( 
him  for  our  disappointment — a  right  whicfa^  if  not  vuivenally  r^ 
XQgaised  by  authors,  is  at  least  considered  by  critics,  $s  ccndfaroMd 
.to  idiem  by  prescription. 

It  is  but  lust,  however,  that  after  quoting  a  most  unfavourable 
^peqimien  0f  the  wotik,  ^faich  we  have  undertaken  to  examine,  we 
:iaotiJd  also  lay  before  our  readers  the  plea  which  the  author  has 
-ttfged  in  extenuation  of  all  the  cfaavgc^  that  might  be  preferred 
.ugaiiist  him : 

*  'Tis  mine  to  tell  an  onward  tale, 
Hurrying,  as  best  I  can^  along, 
The  heaFers  and  the  hasty  song; — 
Like  traveller  when  approaching  hom^. 
Who  sees  the  shades  of  evening  iComi:, 
And  mu&t  not  now  his  course  delay, 
Or  chuse  the  fair,  but  winding  way ; 
Kay,  scarcely  may  his  pace  suspend^ 
"Where  o'er  his  head  the  wildings  beiid, 
To  bless  the  breeae  that  cools  his  brow, 
Or  snatch  a  blossom  from  the  bough/ 

Assuredly,  if  such  lines  as  these  had  occurred  more  frequently 
in  Rokeby^,  it  would  have  extorted  our  unqualified  admiration : 
jttid  although  we  lament  .that  numerous  little  blemishes,  which 
might  have  been  easily  retnoved,  have  been  suffered  to  remain ; 
that  many  of  the  poetical  otnaments,  though  justly  conceived,  are 
faintly  and  indistinctly  "drawn,*  aud  that  tliose  finishing  touches, 
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-vrhicb  Mr.  Scott  has  the  talent  of  placing  with  peculiar  ttsti  and 
propriety,  •  are  too  sparingly  scattered ;  we  readily  admit  diat  he 
has  told  bis  ^  onward  tale^  with  great  vigour  and  animation;  and 
that  he  has  generally  redeemed  his  faults,  by  the  richness  and  Variety 
iof  bis  fancy,  or  by  the  interest  of  his  narrative. 

The  original  fiction  from  which  the  poem  is  derived,  appears  to 
us  to  be  constructed  with  considerable  ability  c  but  it  is  on  the 
felicity  with  which  the  poet  has  expanded  and  dramatized  it ;  on  tbe 
diversity  of  the  .characters ;  on  the  skill  with  which  they  are  un- 
folded, and  on  the  ingenuity  with  which  every  incident  is  rendered 
subsicrvieiit  to  his  final  purpose,  that  we  chiefly  found  our  preference 
t)f  this,  over  his  former  productions.  From  the  first  caute  to  tbe 
last,  nothing  is  superfluous.  The  arrival  of  a  nocturnal  visitor  at 
"iJarnard  Castle  is  announced  with  such  solemnity,  the  previous  terrors 
i<A'C4,  of  Oswald,  the  arrogance  and  ferocity  of  Bertram,  bis  abruptness 
and  discourtesy  of  demeanour,  are  so  minutely  delineated,  that  the 
picture  seems  as  if  it  had  been  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
^displaying  the  author's  powers  of  description ;  yet  it  is  fix>m  this  vi- 
sit, thatall  tbe  subsequent  incidents  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily 
.flow.  Our  curiosity  is,  at  the  very  commencement  of  tbe  poem, 
most  powerfully  excited ;  the  principal  actors  in  the  scene,  exhibit 
themselves  distincly  to  our  view,  the  development  of  the  plot  is  per- 
fectly continuous,  and  our  attention  is  never  interrupted,  or  suf- 
fered to  relax. 

In  delineating  the  actors  of  this  dramatic  tale,  we  have  little  Hje^ 
sitation  in  sayipg  that  Mr.  Scott  has  been  more  successful  than  on 
'«ny  former  occasion.  Wilfrid,  a  personage  of  the  first  importance 
in  the  whole  management  of  the  plot,  exhibits  an  assembia^  of 
qualities  not  unfreq.ii)ently  combined  in  real  life, .  but,  so  far  as  we 
Can  recollect,  never  before  represented  in  poetry.  It  is  indeed  a 
character  which  required  to  be  touched  with  great  art  and  delicacy. 
The  reader  generally  expects  to  find  beauty  of  form,  strength, 
grace,  and  agiUty,  united  with  powerful  passions,  in  the  prominent 
figures  of  romance ;  because  these  visible  qualities  are  the  most 
frequent  themes  of  panegyric,  and  usually  the  best  passports  to 
admiration.  The  absence  of  them  is  supposed  to  throw  an  air  of 
ridicule  on  thie  pretensions  of  -a  candidate  for  love,  or  glory.  An 
ordinary  poet,  therefote,  would  have  despaired  of  aw  akening  our 
sympathies  in  favor  of  that  lofty  and  generous  spirit,  and  keen  sen- 
-sibility,  which  at  once  animate  and  consume  the  frail  and  sickly 
•frame  of  Wilfrid:  yet  Wilfrid  is,  in  fact,  extremely  interesting; 
tmd  his  death,  though  obviously  necessary  to  the  condign  punish- 
ment of  Oswald,  to  the  future  repose  of  Matilda,  and  consequently 
to  the  consummation  of  the  poem,  leaves  strong  emotions  of  pity 
and  regret  in  tbe  mind  of  the  reader. 

In 
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III  estimatiDg  the  relative  merits  of  similar  prodactions  of  art,  it 
ist>ut  £iir  to  take  into  consideration  the  relative  diffiruhies  which 
the  artist  was  compelled  to  encounter.     We  have,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, hazarded  the  opinion,  that  the  feudal   ages   of  modern 
Etffoipe^  like  die  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  are  peculiarly  fertile  i^ 
subjects  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  poetry.     Mr.  Scott,  we  pre-- 
aiime^  entertained  the  same  opinion,  and  being  familiar  with  the 
legends  of  what  was  once  called  history,  and  is  now  considered  as. 
romance,  ventured  into  this  untrodden  field,  and  giving  the  reiiis 
to  his  genius,  expatiated  for  a  time,  with  perfect  liberty,  and  wa»' 
accompanied  by  very  general  applause.     He  has  now  confined 
himself  within  much  narrower  limits,  a«d,  by  descending  to  the 
sober  annals  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  renounced  nearly  all 
those  ornaments  of  Gothic   pageantry  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  taste  with  which  he  displayed  theni,  had  teen  tolerated,  and 
even  admired,  by  modern  readers.     He  ha$  strbject-ed  his  stylte  to- 
a  severer  code  of  criticism.     The  language  of  the  poet  is  ofte«\ 
unconsciously  referred  to  the  date  of  the  incidents  which  he  relates; 
so  that  what  is  careless  or  idiomatic  escapes  censure,  as  a  Supposed  - 
anomaly  of  antique  diction :  and  it  is,  perhaps,' partly  owiiig  to  • 
this  impression,  that  the  phraseology  of  '  Marmion,'  and  of  the 
*  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  has  appeared  to  lis  to  be  less  faulty  than  t^at* 
of  the  present  poem. 

*  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  confidently  persist  in  thinking  that  ia^ 
this  last  experiment,  Mr.  Scott's  popularity  will  be  still  farttiejf^ 
<V9nfiraied;  because-  we  have  found  by  experience  that,  althoug|li 
daring  the  first  hasty  inspection  of  the  poem,  undeitaken  for  the 
gratification  of  our  curiosity,  some  blemishes  intruded  theih8e]vJs$ 
upon  our  notice,  the  merits  of  the  story,  and  the  minute  shades  <of' 
cinaracter  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  it,  have  been  sufficient,  da- 
ring many  succeeding  perusals,  to  awaken  our  feelings,  and  to  a'e^ 
animate  and  sustain  our  attention. 
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V    kingdom,  and  the  manner  of  the  unhappy  accident  which  brought  9«ch  troii*' 
bles  upon  him.     Published  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Auchtoleck .  libnirj.^ 
i$mall4to.     10s.  6d.  sewed.  . 

IVIemoirs  of  the  late  P.  Melville,  Esq.     8vo.    10s.  6d. 
The  Pulpit^  or,  a'Biographical  and  Literary  Account  of  the  most  emloeut^ 
Modern  Preachers.  Vol.  II.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  Duke  of  Ciudkd  Rodrigo,  £e€.  &Ck< 
With  copious  Details,  Historical^  Practical,  and  Military.     By  Frauds  L. 
Clarke.    8vd.     las.  6d.- 

CLASSICS. 

Euripidis  Heraclidae,  ex  Recensione  Petri  Ehnsley,  A.  M.  qui  Annotationes 
suas  et  aliorum  selectas  adjecit.   Oxoik    1813. 

Some  Account  of  an  ancient  Manuscript  of  Martians  Epigrams,  iUostrateA 
by  an  engraving.     By  John  Graham  Dalyeli,  Esq.     8vo.     iT.  Is. 

JEschyli  Septem  Contra  Thebas.  Ad  Fidem  Manuscriptorum  emendavit^ 
Notaset  Glossariuui  adjecit  Carolus  Jacobus  Blomiield,  A.M.  CJnll.  S.S.Trin, 
apud  Cantab,  nuper  Socius.     8vo.     7s. 

COMMITRCE. 

Papers  respecting  the  Negociation  for  a  Renewal  of  the  East  I-ndia  Comp*- 
ny^s  exclusive  Privileges.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  for  the 
information  of  the  Proprietors.     8vo.    5s.  6d. 

The  Practice  of  the  Customs  in  tlie  Entry,  Examination,  and  Delivery  of 
Goods  and  Merchandize.     8vo.    18s. 

DRA,MA. 

Four  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  translated  into  English — The  Clouds,  \>y 
R.  Cumberland,  Esq.  The  Frogs,  by  C.  Dunster,  A.  M.  Plutus,  by 
Henry  Fielding,  Esq.  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young.  The  Birds,  anonymous. 
8vo.     12s. 

Rameo  and  Juliet  Travesty.     In  Three  Acts.     12rao.    4s. 

Spanish  Patriots  a  thousand  Years  Ago.     An  historical  Drama.     2s.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Accidence,  arranged  in  a  manuer  convenient  for 
transcription ;  by  means  of  which  learners  may  be  assisted  in  committing  it  ti* 
ao^emory.    By  J.  Hodgkin.     5s. 

500  Quet- 
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500  Questions  on  Murray's  Grammar  and  Irving's  Bietnents  of  English 
Composition.    By  James  Aclair.     Is. 

A  Grammar  of  Medicine  in  all  its  branches,  for  the  use  of  students  and 
youths  designed  for  the  medical  profession.  With  plates,  questions,  &c» 
ISmo.    78.  ' 

A  Comparison  between  the  Idioms,  Genius,  and  Phraseology,  of  tlm 
French  and  English  Languages^    By  J.  Du verger.    12mo.    5s. 

Letters  belonging  to  a  System  of  Book-keeping  and  Accounts,  By  A« 
Hodge.    2s. 

The  Son  of  a  Genius;  a  Tale  for  the  Use  of  Youth.     12mo.    5s. 

An  Introduction  to  Arithmetic,  in  which  the  four  Principal  Rules  are  illus- 
trated by  a  variety  of  Questions,  Geographical,  Biographical,  and  MisceUa- 
neous.     By  Richard  Chambers.     ISmo.     Is.  6d. 

Cotnseilsci  ma  Fille;  ou  Nouveaux  Contes.    Par  J.  N.Bouilly.    12mo.  68. 

An  Elssay  on  the  Mind,  and  its  Moral  Education.     ISmo.    4s. 

Sermons  for  Schools,  one  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  four  for  Festi- 
val's, selected  and  abridged  from  Blair,  Home,  Gisborne,  Paley,  Porteus,  &c« 
&c.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Barrow.     68. 

Diurnal  Readihiga^  being  Lessons  compiled  fVom  the  most  approved  autbp* 
rkies,  .aud  calculated,  to  combine  entertamment  with  instruction.    12mo.    6% 

A  New  System  of  English  Grammar,  with  exercises  and  questions  for  exiH 
mination,^and  an  Appendix.     By  William  Angus,  A.M.  12mo.   5s. 

The  Translator's  Assistant,  being  a  Series  of  progressive  French  and  Eojfn 
lish  Exercises  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  translation  of  T^lemaque.  BjT 
A.  Lindley, author  of  the  Preparatory  French  Grammar.     2s. 

The'  Geography  of  Modern  Europe,  in  which  are  introduced  the  reeent  al-' 
terations  and  divisions  of  its  empires,  kingdoms,   and  states.    By   Gcocgi 
Richard  Hoare.     12mo.   8s, 

An  Abridgment  of  Dr.  diverts  Gcrammar  of  the  English  Language  for 
Schools.     12mo.    3s. 

The  Reciter ;  a  work  particularly  adapted  for  Schools ;  consisting  of  Piece* 
moral,  religious,  and  sacred,  in  verse  and  prose.  By  I.  Ward.  Crown 
8vo.   7s.  . 

Brief  View  of  the  respective  Claims  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  J.  Lancaster.    By 

I.  Hollingsworth.    6d. 

English  Proverbial  Sayings  an(]  Maxims.     12mo.    5s. 
Rose  and  Emily;, or.  Sketches  of  Youth.   12mo.    Gs. 

GEOGAAPHT. 

T|ie  Oriental  Scenery  of  Hindostan,,  Pari  II. ;  containing  34  Views,  reda- 
Qtd  f^onx  the  tulio  edition.    Qy  W.  Daniell.    31.  3s. 

Geographical  and  Historical  Dictionary  of  America  and, the  West  Indie*; 
VoUlII,.4to.     By  I,  Thompson.     11.  lis.  6d. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  a  singular  nation,  who  inhabit  the  Provinces  of  tl|9 
Penjab,  situated  between  the  rivers  Jumna  aud  Indus.  By  Sir  William  Mftl* 
colm.    8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Universal  Geography,  ancient  and  modern ;  with  Historical, 
Classical,  and  Mytliological  Notes.     By  A.  Picquot.     12mo.   5s. 

•  HISTORY. 

A  Chronological  Retrospect;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Events  of  Ma- 
homedan  History.    By  Major  Price.    Vol.  II.    4to.    2l.  10s. 

A  Chronological  Register  of  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament,  from 
the  Union  of  1708,  to  the  fourth  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  GreAt 
Britain  and  Ireland  iu   1807.    By  Robert  Beutsoii,  LL.D.    3  vols.  8vo. 

II.  lis.  Qd.  ' 
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^  An  Account  of  the  Inquisition  at  Goa.    "Bjf  S;  Deilon.  .  8vp.   6s, 

A  Dissertation  on  that  Portion  of'  Scottish  Historj;  tenned  the  Gowrie 
Conspiracyr    By  A.  Panton.     8vo.    5s.    ,        ^ 

LAW. 

.  Law  of  Libel;  in  which  is  contained  a  general  History  of  this  Law  in  the 
ancient  Codes.    By  T.  L.  Holt.    8vo.   12s. 

Collection  of  State  Trials,  and  Proceedings  for  High  Treason,  and  other 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanora,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Times; 
with  Notes  and  other  Illustrations.  Compiled  by  T.  Howell,  Esq.  Vol.  XV.- 
royal  Bvo.    51s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Offence  of  Libel.     By  W.  George.    Royal  Bvo.     I8s. 
'   A  Treatise  on  the  British  Constitution.     By  J.  Marshall.   8to.    7s. 

A  Digested  Abridgment  and  Comparative  View  of  the  Statute  Law  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  to  the  year  1811.     B)r  W.  Gabbett.  '  3  vols.  8vo.'   31.  Ss. 

A  full  and  authentic  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Simmohds,  Winter,  and  others, 
for  stealing  on  the  River  Thames.    By  J.  Hodgson.     8vo.    2s. 
.    A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Action  of  Ejectment.    By' 
W.Adams.     8vo.   lOs.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Election  Laws,  as  they  relate  16  the  Representation  of  • 
Scotland,  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Gjreat  Britain  and  Ire-' 
land.     By  J.  Bell.    4to.    21.  5s. 

Lex  Mercatoria ;  or,  a  complete  Code  of  Commercial  Law  :  being  a  g:ene-' 
ral  Guide  to  all  men  of  business.  By  the  late  Wyndham  Beawes,  Esq.  Con- 
siderably enlarged  and  improved.  By  Joseph  Chitty,  Esq.  3  vols.  4to. 
31.  13s.  6d. 

The  Charters  and  Letters  Patent  granted  by  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  Eng- 
land to  the  city  of  Bristol,  newly  translated,  and  accompanied  by  the  originai' 
Latin.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Seyer,  M.  A.    4to.    ll.  7s.  i 

'"  MATHEMATICS. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Geometrical  and  Algebraical  Investigation' 
6f  Maxima  and  Minima.     By  VV.  Cresswell.     Bvo.    10$. 

Tracts  on  Mathematical  -and  Philosophical  Subjects;  comprising,  among' 
numerous  important  articles,  the  Theory  of  Bridges :  also  the  Result  of  Ex- 
periments on  the  Force  of  Gunpowder.  By  Charles  Hiitton,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
&c.     3  vols.  Bvo.    2l.  8s. 

The  Gentleman's  Mathematical  Companion  for  the  Year  1813 ;  containing 
Answers  to  the  labt  Year's  Enigmas^  &c.  &c.  2s.  6d. 

MEDICINE. 

An  Account  of  a  Case  of  Recovery,  after  an  extraordinary  Accident,  by 
which  the  Shaft  of  a  Chaise  had  been  forced  through  the  Thorax.  By  J.' 
Maiden.    Bvo.    3s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds. '  By  & 
Hunter.     2  vols.  8vo.    24s. 

'  -  Engravings  to  illustrate  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  tlie  Human  Body.    By  W. 
Baillie.    Imp.  4to.   81. 8s.  ' 

The  London  Dispensatory;  containing  the  Elements  and  Practice  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Pharmacy,  the  whole  forming  a  synopsis  of  Materia  Medica' 
and  Therapeutics.  By  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  surgeon.  One  large  8^^* 
tqI.    16s.  boards. 

Surgical  Observations  on  Tumours,  and  on  Lumbar  Abscesses.    8vo.    6$.  .  ' 
.  Elements  of  Physiology.     By  A.  Richerand.    From  the  French.    By  G.  J. 
M.  De  Lys,  M.  D!   Bvo.    12s. 

A  Grammar  of  Medicine,  theoretical  and  practical,  for  the  use  of  Students, 
with  engravings.  "7&. 
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A  Botanical  Materia  Medica ;  consi$ting  of  the  generic  and  spedfic  charao 
fters  of  the  plants  used  in  medicine  and  diet,  with  synonyms  and  references  to 
medical  authors.     By  Jonathan  Stokes,  M.  D.     4  vols.  8vo     3l. 

Cases  of  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy ;  with  Observations  upon  the  Comatose 
Diseases.     By  J.Chejne,  M.D.     Illustrated  by  engravings.    8vq.   8s. 

Novum  Nosologiae  Methodicae  Systema;  auctore  F.  Swediaur^  M.D.  2 
vols.  8vo.    11.  lis.  6d. 

Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries.  By  a  Society  of  Phvsicians  in  London, 
.Vol.  VI.    8vo.    12s. 

Tirocinium  Medicum;  or  a  Dissertation  on  the  Duties  of  Youth  appren- 
ticed to  the  Medical  Profession,  By  William  Chamberlaine,  Member  of  the 
Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Fellow  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  7s. 

A  Letter  on  the. State  and  Condition  of  Apothecaries,  with  proposals  for 
making  their  offices  more  respectable  and  more  beneficial  to  the  public.  By  a 
true  Surgeon.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

...  MILITARY. 

^  Important  Advice  recommended  to  all  Officers  of  the  Line  and  Militia,  par^ 
ticularly  to  Officers  going  to  Spain  and  Portugal.     By  I.  Bromley.     Is. 
i,    A  Narrative  of  Facts  connected  with  the  Military  System,  and  illicit  Tn^de 
of  a  Part  of  the  Channel  Islands.    By  G.  Leabon.    Ss.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books  in  various  Languages  and  Classes  of  Literature; 
.^containing  many  curious,  rare  and  valuable  Articles  in  History,  British  and 
'Foreign  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Arts  aird  Sciences,  Poetry,  Divinity 
And  Sermons.     Selling  by  James  Rusher,  Reading,  Berks. .  2s.  6d.    ' 

Life  of  a  Dissenting  Minister,  with  occasional  Reflections,  illustrative  of 
the  Character,  Manners,  &c  of  the  Dissenters  in  general.     12mo.    5s.  6d. 

The  East  India  Register  and  Directory,  corrected  to  August,  1813. 
12mo.    88. 

Genealogical  Account  of  the  Barclays  of  Urie.     8vo.    4s.  -■[ 

Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  M.  A.  with  a  View  of  his  Charac-' » 
ter.  By  Josiah  Pratt,  B.D.  F.A.S.  Fourth  edition,  pocket  size,  with  a  fine  \ 
portrait,  by  Facias,  after  Russell.     7s.  6d. 

The  Annual  Register ;  or,  a  View  of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature, 
for  the  year  1811.    8vo.    18s. 

Marottes  a  Vendre,  ou  Tribpulet  Tabletier;  a  choice  and  unexceptionable 
Selection  from  the  ancient  and  modern  French  Facetiae.  Foolscap  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Omniana;  or^  Hors  Otiosiores.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  2  vols.  12mo; 
12s. 

The  American  Review  of  History  and  Politics.  No.  I.  to  V.  6s.  eacb^ 
sewed.  ,   .  '. 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Cline,  Esq.  on  imperfect  Developments  of  the  Facul- 
ties, and  the  Treatment  of  Impediments  o^  Speech.  By  J^  Thelwalj, 
8vo.   7s.  .  y 

Asiatic  Researches;  or,  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  io  Beugi^.  , 
Vol.11.  8vo.    18s. — or4to.  21.  2s. 

The  llarleian  Miscellany,  Vol.  IX.  (being  the  first  supplemental  volume). 
Royal  4to.    41.  4s. 

Horae  Sinicae:  translations  from  th6  popular  Literature  of  the  Chinese^  By 
J.  Morrison.    8vo.    ds. 

NATURAL   HISTORV. 

British  Zoology.  By  Thomas  Pennant,  Esq.  A  new  •dition,  with  great 
,  additions,  and  298  new  engravini^s.    4  vols.  8vo.   61. 
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NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

AstrotK^mical  and  Geographicil  Essays.  By  the  late  G.  Adams,  Thesixtk 
edition,,  edited  and  improved  by  W.  Jones.     8vo.    12s. 

Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Parti.  By  John  Play  fair. 
F.R.S.  London  and  Edinburgh,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Um- 
vei-sity  of  Edinburgh.  Vol:  I.    9s. 

NOVELS. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Dramatist;  an  original  work,  replete  with  incidents^ 
and  dedicated  to  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.     2  vols.  12mo.    12s. 

Hecueil  de  Nouvelles.  Par  Madame  de  Montolieu,  auteur  de  Caroline  de 
Lichtfield,  La  Princesse  de  Wolfen buttle,  &c.    S  vols.  12mo.    15s. 

A  String  of  British  Pearls:  a  moral  Tale.    3  vols.  fc.  12s. 

Stories  of  the  Four  Nations.    5  vols.    27s.  6d. 

The  Dangers  of  Infidelity.     3  vols.    18s. 

The  History  of  Myself  and  my  Friend.  A  Novel.  By  Ann  Plumptree.  4 
vols.  12mo.    ll.  8s. 

POETRY. 

''■    Salamanca;  a  Poem.    Dedicated  to  the  Marchioness*  of  Wellington.    By 
J.  H.  Roche,  Esq.    5s.  6d. 

Plays  of  Thomas  Otway ;  with  a  Life.     2  vols.     8vo.     11.  4s. 

Poems  on  a  Variety  of  Subjects.     By  the  Miss  Watkins*.     Small  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 
''     Rejected  Addresses;     or,    the  New   Theatrum   Poetarum.      Containinf^ 
twenty-one  Addresses,  with  the  Initials  of  the  Authors'  Names.    8vo.    5s. 

The  Real  Adc^resses,  sent  on  the  Opening  of  'Drury-Lane  Theatre. 
8vo.   6s. 

Iberia,  with  an  Invocation  to  the  Patriots  of  Spain.  A  Poem.  By  W. 
Falkland.     2s.  6d. 

Variety ;  a  Collection  of  Poems.     By  the  same  Author.     8vo.    10s.    . 

Anticipation.     4to.    Is.  6d. 

A  New  Translation,  in  rhyme,  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  with  the  Latiu 
Text.     By  Thomas  Orger.  Vol.  I.     lOs.  in  boards. 

Rhymes  of  Northern  Bards;  being  a  Collection  of  old  and  new  Songs  and 
Poems,  peculiar  to  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.    12mo.  6s. 

Original  Poems;  rural  and  descriptive.     By  I.  Hitchcock.     12mo.    5s. 

Stanzas  in  Honour  of  the  late  Victories  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellington. 
By  G.  Jackson.     Is. 

Napoleon  :  a  Poem.     By  W.  Col  ton.     2s. 
r\    Tales  in  Verse.     By  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  LL.B.    8vo.    129. 

POLITICS. 

Advice  to  Members  of  Parliament,  by  C.  Harwood.     Is. 

A  Dispassionate  Inquiry  into  the  Reasons  alledged  by  Mr.  Maddison  for 
declaring  War  against  Great  Britain.     2s.  6d. 

Copies  and  Extracts  of  Documents  on  the  Subject  of  British  Impressments 
of  American  Seamen.     2s. 

Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Grattan.    Vol.  I.  8vo.  12s. 
-'    Speech  of  Lord  Somers,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Catholic  Question, 
Jan.  30,  1812.     2s. 

The  Letters  of  Junius.  Together  with  those  written  by  him  under  various 
other  signatures;  (now  first  Collected.)  To  which  are  added,  his  confidential 
Correspondence  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  private  Letters  to  his  Printer,  Mr. 
H.  S.  Woodfall.  With  a  preliminary  Essay  and  Notes,  biographical  and  ex- 
planatory.   Illustrated  with  nuoierous  Facsimiles  of  entire  Letters  of  Junius, 
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And  of  the  Hand-Writing  of  Burke,  Wilkes,  Home  Tooke,  &c.  &c.     3  Volt. 
8vo.  2l.  2s.     .Vfevv  Copies  on  large  paper,  31.  3s. 

A  Few  Phiin  Questions  and  Observations  on  the  Catholic  Emancipation. 
By  W.  Bromley.     8vo.   Is. 

The  Influence  of  Preroj^ative ;  being  an  Attempt  to  remove  popular  miscon- 
ceptions respecting  the  present  state  of  the  British  Constitution.  By  H.  Twi«s. 
8vo.  4s. 

Observations  and  Reflections  on  what  is  styled  Catholic  Emancipation:  by 
W.  West.     Is. 

The  Singular  and  Important  Trial,  in  an  Action  for  debt,  (relative  to  thtf- 
Westminster  Election)  between  the  late  C.  J.  Fox,  and  J.  H.  Tooke,  April* 
50,  1792.     Bvo.  4s. 

American  State  Papers  and  Correspondence;  also  Papers  relative  to  the 
annexation  of  Holland  to  France;  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees; 
English  and  Irish  Budt;et ;  French  State  Papers,  &c.     8vo.  6s. 

Historical  Reflections  on  the  Constitution  and  Representative  System  of 
England;  with  reference  to  the  popular  propositions  for  a  Reform  of  Parlia- 
ment. By  James  Jupp,  Esq.     8vo.  10.  6d. 

The  Choice  of  Ministers;  the  Conduct  of  the  Opposition,  with  reference  to- 
the  Claims  of  the  Catholics,  considered;  together  with  an  Answer  to  sundry 
statements  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  that  subject.  By  an  Impartial  Ob* 
server.     3s. 

A  Declaration  and  Protest  of  the  Catholics  of  England;  with  the  names  of 
the  noblemen,  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  who  signed  it,  and  the  proceedings 
and  correspondence  of  their  committees  and  bishops  thereon.     5s. 

Speeches,  delivered  on  public  Occasions,  during  the  Election  at  Liverpool,"   " 
by  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning.     2s.  §d. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Impeiial  Parliament,  upon  the  Claims  of  the  ceded  Co- 
lony of  Trinidad,  to  be  governed  by  a  Legislature  and  Judicature.  By  J.  San- 
derson, .ils. 

The  Letters  of  Vetus,  Part  II.; 'being  those  that  were  pilblished  between 
July  1st,  and  Nov.  10th,  1812;  with  a  Preface  and  Notes.     8vo.  5s. 

Burke's  Works.     Vol.  V,  4to.  II.  I2s.  fid.  vols.  IX.  and  X.8vo.  ll.  4s. 

Thoughts  on  the  State  of  the  Country,  the  late  Negociatioii  for  a  nevr 
Ministry,  and  the  disposition  of  Parties  at  the  Close  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  July  29,  1815.     8vo.  5s. 

An  Attempt  tr>  Record  the  political  Principles,  Sentiments,  and  Motives,' 
ef  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt.     8vo.   .6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Farewell:  a  Sermon  delivered  at  Crendon-lane,  High  Wycombe,"  Bucks, 
December.  27th,  1812.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Snelgar.     Is.  6d. 

A  Guide  to  the  Reading  and  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  an  illus- 
trative Supplement;  by  A.  Franck.  Translated  from  the  Latin,  and  aug- 
mented with  notes.    By  William  Jaques.     8s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Misrepresentations,  Ignorance,  and  Plagiarism,  of  certain 
Infidel  Writers.   By  J.  Walpole.     2s.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  Religious  and  Political  Tenets  of  the  Roman  Heptarchy;  5s. 

England  Safe  and  Triumphant;  or.  Researches  into  the  Apocalyptic  Little. 
Book  and  Prophecies,  connected  and  sychronical ;  by  the  Rev.  Frederick' 
Thurston,  M.  A.     2  vols.  8vo.   11.  Is. 

A  few  plain  Reasons  why  we  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  adhere  to  his 
Beligion.   By  R.  Cumberland.     2s.  6d. 

A  new  Directory  for  Non-cOnformist  Churches,  8vo.  5s. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St  Da- 
vid's.   2s. 
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Holy  Biography ;  or,  the  Saint's  Calendar.    By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Esta"* 
Diished  Church.     38.  . 

Sermons  on  the  Importance  of  an  early  Acquaintancewith  the  Scriptures; 
'by  J.  Sandys.     Is. 

,  A  Sermon,  preached  in  York-Minster,  on  the  Anniversary  of  his  Majesty's 
Accession  to  the  Throne.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Richardson,  A.  M.  Is. 

The  Wilderness  and  Solitary  Place  j;lad  for  the  Light  of  the  Gospel;  a  Scr- 
inon  preached  at  St.  John's,  York,  for  the  benefit  of  thb  Bible  Society;  by  the 
Rev.  James  Richardson,  A.  M.     8vo.  2s. 

.  The  Travels  of  St.  Paul;  in  Letters,  supposed  to  be  written  from  a  Mother 
to  her  Daughter.     By  Mrs.  Sandharo.     18rao.  2s*  6d. 

A  Greek  Version  of  Bishop  Jewell's  Apologia,  with  notes;  for  the  use  of 
grammar  schools.    By  —  Smith,  12mo.  5s. 

Nine  Sermons,  preached  in  the  years  1718-19,  by  the  late  J.  Watts,  D.  D.; 
with  a  Preface,  by  J.  P.  Smith,  D.  D.     8vo.  6s. 

A  Spiritual  and  moit  Preciouse  Perle,  teachynge  all  Men  to  Love  and  Im- 
brace  the  Crosse,  as  a  most  swete  and  necessarye  thinge,  with  Preface,  &c. ) 
by  Edwarde  Duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  to  King  Edward  VI.,  first  printed  in 
1550,  now  reprinted  with  a  new  historical  and  biographical  preface,  5s. — large 
paper  10s.  6d. 

.»  Consideration^  on   the  Life  and  Death  of  Abel,  &c. ;  by  Bishop  Home. 
18mo.  2s. 

Contemplations  of  an  ancient  Layman  on  the  Christian  System ;  l>y  J. 
Bradney.     18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Simpson's  Pjea  for  the  Deity  of  Jesus,  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity; 
with  a  Life  of  the  Author.    By  E.  Parsons.     8vo.  12s, 

An  Attempt  towards  a  new  Historical  and  Political  Explariation  of  th« 
Book  of  Revelation ;  by  W.  Brown.     8vo.   Ss, 

The  Second  Exodus;  or.  Reflections  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Last  Times; 
fulfilled  by  late  events  and  now  fulfilling  by  the  scourge  of  Popery,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  ending  of  the  indignation,  and  the  conversion  and  restoration 
of  Israel;  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ettrick,  M.  A.  Vol.  HI.     8vo.  7s. 

Ecclesiastical  Researches;  or  Philo  and  Josephus  proved  to  be  historians 
apd  apologists  of  Christ,  of  his  followers,  and  of  the  Gospel.  By  John  Jones. 
8vo.  12s. 

Here  foUoweth  the  Coppie  of  the  Reasoning,  which  was  betwixt  the  Abbots 
pf  Crosraguell  and  J«»hn  Knox,  in  Maybvill,  concerning  the  Masse,  in  the 
year  of  God,  a  thousand  five  hundred  tlireescore,  and  two  yeires.  Imprinted 
at  Edinburgh,  by  Robert  Lekpruik,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  hous  in  the  Ne- 
therbow.  Cum  privilegio,  1563.  Reprinted,  1812,  black  letter,  from  types 
cast  on  purpose,  at  private  expense.     Small  4to.  12s. 

An  Oratioune,  set  furth  be  Master  Quintine   Kennedy,    commendator   of 
Crosraguell,  ye  yeir  of  God,  1561.     Black  letter;  from  the  original  MSS.  in 
the  Auchinleck  library.     Small  4to.  7s.  6d. 
I'       Rise  of  the  Reformation ;  containing  the  Grounds  of  Protestantism.  By  J. 
»  Robertson,  D.  D.     8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Exposition,  and  Sunday  Family  Fnaftructor,  a  Periodical  Work;  being  an 
Illustration  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  United  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland; 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Frizell.     Demy  8vo.  19s.  6d.  fine  paper,  29s.  royal  8vo.^8a« 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  LowestofT  Guide,  containing  a  descriptive  account  of  Lowestoff,  and 
its  environs.     18nio.  4s.  6d.  crown  8vo.  7s.  hd. 

.  A  jpesgription  of  Fonthili  Abbey,  Wiltshire ;  illustrated  by  Tiews^  drawn 

am^ 
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and  engraved  by  James  Storer.  Super-royal  8vo.  16s.  royal  4to..  with  proofs 
on  India  paper,  2l.  2s.  do.  on  commOQ  paper,  II.  5s. 

The  History  of  Lynn,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  political,  comiDercial,  biographi- 
cal, municipal,  and  military;  by  William  Richards,  M.  A.  2  vols,  8vo.  it 
ils.  6d. 

A  Translation  of  the  Record  called  Domesday,  so  far  as  relates  to  t:h4 
counties  ^i  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  and  Gloucester ;  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Bawdwen,  4to.  II.  Is.  The  counties  separately,  Middlesex  aira 
Hertford,  7s.  6d.     Buckingham,  6s.  Oxford,  5s.  Gloucester,  5s.  6d.  sewed.    \g 

The  Beauties  of  Monmouthshire,  18mo.  5s.  , 

VOYAGES   AND   TRAVELS. 

•  Travels  in  Sweden,  in  the  Autumn  of  1812.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D. 
F.  R.  S.  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Philos©phy,  elegantly  printed  ih4to.  witha 
variety  of  Plates,  Maps,  and  Mineralogical  Charts,  2E)i7/6e  published  in  March, 
'  Letters  from  the  Continent,  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  Germa- 
ny, Poland,  Russia,  and  Switzerland,  in  the  years  1790,  1,  and  2.  8vo.  78.  » 
f  Letters  on  the  Nicobar  Islands,  their  natural  productions,  and  the  manners^ 
&c.  of  the  Natives.  Addressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Haencel  to  the  Rev.  C.'X 
Latrobe.     8vo.  3s.  • 

Shipwrccks-and  Disasters  at  Sea;  or  Historical  Narratives  of  the  mostnotedi 
calamities  and  providential  deliverances,  which  have  resulted  from  maritime 
anterprize:  with  a  sketch  of  various  expedients  for  preserving  the  lives  of  Mar 
riners.  With  2  maps.     S  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

.    Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  from  1303,  to  1806;  by  Henry  Lichtensteic^ 
M.  D.  &c.  Translated  by  Anne  Plumptre.     4io.  36s. 

A  general  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  in  all  Parts  of  the  World, 
Vols.  XI 1.  and  XIII.  containing  North  America.   By  J.  Pinkerton.    4l.  4a.  ' 


Imported  by  T.  BOOSEY,  4,  Broad-street,  City. 

Graramaires  des  Grammaires,  ou.  Analyse  raisonn^e  des  meilleurs  Trait^ 
sur  la  Langue  Fran^oise,  a  TUsa^e  des  Slaves  de  FInstitiit  des  Maisons  imp^fi- 
ales  Napol^m,  etablies  a  Saint  Denis,  pour  TEducation  des  Filles  de  Mem- 
bres  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur ;  par  Ch.  P.  Girault  Duvivier^  Deux  vdlum^ 
iu-octHVo,  de  plus  de  six  cents  pages  chacun,  prix  11.  8s.  ' 

Castile  Grarnmaire  Fran9oise,  Simplifi^,  5s.  *  •       . 

^   Coadillac  Principes  de  Grarnmaire.  5s. 

Du  Hoiillay  Fables  en  Vers  Franfois,  12rao.  28.  6d. 
.   C&uvres  de  Rollin,  34  vols.     12mo.    Contenant  Hist.  Anc.  Rom.  et  Bell« 
Lettres,  qui  se  vendeiit  separement. 

Restaut  Traits  de  V  Orthographic  Fran^oise.  8vo. 
.  CEuvres  Complettes  de  Berquin ;  ornees  de  193  fig.  10  vols.  12n\o.  2I.^— btaii 
papier,  31. 
.   CEuvres  de  Gessner,  3  tols.  18mo.  10s.  6d. 

Cryptogamie,  Complette,  de  Unnei.     Par  Jolyclerc.     Svo.  .5s.    "  . 

-.  Dictionnaire  Grec  et  Francois.  Par  Quenon,  2  vol.  8vo.  11.  6s. 

L'Homond  Grarnmaire  Latine,  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Quintiliani  Instit.  Orationum  ad  usum  Scholarum,  2  vols.  12mo.      Paris^ 
1809,  12s. 

Virgil,  Stereotype. 

Ciceroois  Libri  Rh«tGriciy  nova  Edita,  d'Alleroand^  l^ma,  Paris,  1810, 5s; 6d. 
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BOOKS  imy/ried  hy  Mr.  Mrii^T, 

CoUectMO  Compjcte  det  TabLcacx  IbitonqpGCS  de  ^  Revaneaait  Fra 
impetiad  icrikiy  3  toC^  wiUk  fkonetoaft  Pjai«;  |iicx«o  faeirc  tae  wricz  aiTrr*^. 

Tabkaox  Hiitonqae«  dei  Campoisikei  o'ltaSe  orpctt  fja  -i  rHcu'  a  ia  fil»> 
taille  de  Mareo^.    Intpertaii  fob^  vich  prxff  PatBw 

CEefTCt  de  J.  J.  RxKUdcao,  cMrrcn  lic  Ge:i£Te.att«c  ssperics  rW.«.ei  ^aprcs 
k»  Tableaux  cc  I>C9citt»  de  Coc£ii«,  Vizjcrat,  Rfgna^nT  ciM^T-Mfc,  Impe- 
rial 4€o.  28  con.  Proofs  before  the  nriui^ 


By  yitstrt.  Druir  end  Co.  Suio-*gmtre, 

Abr^^  de  V  "WjAoue  dea  Emp^resn,  qui  o«st  resoe  depcis  J6>s  Cesar 
ja«|u'a  fr^aafaite.    l^iao.    Portraits.    Idll.    Paris.   7s. 

Aiokaoacti  Oes  OourmaDdf,  serraot  de  gmde  dans  :es  Motcbs  cSe  faire  boooe 
cber^.  u^iA,  8.  l.^uo.    Pam.  18 !2.   46. 

Ba4  tfier  ^M.y  D«Merta*:r>fi>  6*>  Tradacsi  >t;s  Frac^  aises  ce  Flmitatija  de  J.  C. 
^  ftor  soa  aote:ir.     llaio.  1312.     Pan«,  &s. 

Bo;;"'n,  Pr.iicipe^  d'Admirioiraiioa  Puo'iqae.  S  torn.  Sro.  Paris,  1819. 
11.  11>.  6d. 

BuiSetia  de  la  Society  d*  Kncx>ora2P7Lert  pour  :*  Industrie  XatioaaSe  depois 
le  commenceflieut  eui'aa  lOju^qu'en  1811.  10  toL^Io.  dg.  Aa  10.  Paris. 
7L  7*. 

.    Chroniqoe  de  Pari;,  oo  le  Spectateor  modeme,  conteoant  un  Tableau  des 
MoeurSy  Usages,  et  liidico*ey  du  Juor,  &c.  Svo.    Pari'',  1812.    9s. 
.    DomaSy  Doctrine  Geo^raie  des  Maiadies  Chroniques,  tr^  grus  8to.  Paris, 
181«.    11.  Is. 

Euler, — ses  liCttrcs  a  unc  Princesse  d'Allemagne,  nonr.  edit,  tr^s  aog- 
meiit^e,  par  Labey.    2  gros  vol.  8vo.  1812.    Paris,  li.  10s. 

iiamitton  (Cointe  Aotoine;,  (Euvres  cumplettes,  nouv.  edit.  4  vol.  8to. 
pap.  vel.  Portraits  1812.     Parity  Renouard,  3i.  3s. 

liassenfratz.  La  Siderutechuie,  ou  l*Art  de  traiter  les  Mineraux  de  Fer, 
pour  en  obteoir  de  la  Fonte,  du  Fer  ou  de  1*  Acier.  4  gros  vol.  4to.  tig.  Paris, 
1812.    91. 

Jurneiy  Introdaction  a  T  Eloquence,  ou  Elemens  de  Rhetorique,  12mo. 
Paris,  1813.    4s.  6d. 

Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Ciirieuses,  ^crites  des  Missions  etrangbres,  nour. 
edit.  26  vol.  l2mo.    1810.  Touioute.    71.  3s. 

Merat,  Trait^  de  la  Culique  Metaliique,  vulgairement  appellc  Colique  des 
Peintres.  8vo.    Paris,  1812.    10s.  6d. 

Mouiteur  (le)  Universe!,  ou  Gazette  Nationale  depuis  le  coramenrement  en 
1789,  jusqu'a  la  fin  delSll,  avec  1' Introduction.  47  vol.  folio,  superbe  ex- 
eniplaire.    2501. 

Itaytnond, Tableau  Historique,G^ographiqne,Militaire,  et  Moral  de  TEm* 
pire  de  Russie,  2  gros  vol.  8vo.  cartes.    Paris,  1812.     II.  10s. 

Sacy  (Silvestre  de)  Chrestomatliie  Arabe,  ou  Extraits  des  divers  Ecrivains 
Arabes,  tant  en  prose  qu'en  vers,  avec  le  texte  Arabe,  3  gms  vol.  ea  8fO. 
Paris,  1806.    imp.  ImpC-riale.    31.  3s. 
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In  the  argument  founded  on  the  composition  of  the  submuriate  of  Iead» 
(No.  XV.  Art.  IV.)  we  have  adopted  the  calculations  of  Berzelius,  (I^rbok  i 
Kemien.  II.  612,)  and  \ve  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  having 
placed  full  confidence  in  his  accuracy.  But  upon  farther  examination,  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  he  has  attributed  to  this  objection  a  force  which  it 
does  not  possess  :  for,  according  to  his  own  statement  of  the  proportions  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  this  compound, (p.  284,)  it  consists  of  1640  of  the  oxyd 
of  lead  to  100  of  muriatic  acid.  Now  this  muriatic  acid  is  supposed  per- 
fectly dry,  being  represented  by  the  number  52,  which  affords  69  of  the  gas, 
and  consequently,  according  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  theory,  67  of  chlorine ; 
at  least  this  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  warranted  to  understand  the  dry  mu- 
riatic Acid  of  Berzelius  in  other  cases ;  and  the  oxyd  combined  with  these  5t 
'parts  of  acid  will  be  853,  which  may  be  considered  as  identical  with  856,  the 
number  corresponding  to  two  portions  of  the  oxyd  of  lead,  represented  by 
^98  +  30=428.  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  proved  that  the  muriatic  acid  bor- 
rowed from  the  oxyd  one  portion  of  its  oxygen,  15,  in  becoming  oxymuriatic, 
there  would  then  remain /|:  of  the  usual  quantity,  and  not  |,  as  BerEelius,  ap- 
parently by  some  numerical  error,  has  stated;  and  in  this  form  the  objection 
would  be  much  weakened  :  if  again  the  muriatic  acid  borrowed  another  por« 
tio'p,  and  became  ^  euchlurine,'  which  he  mentions  as  a  possible  conjecture, 
the  oxygen  would  be  reduced  to  one  half,  and  the  objection  would  vanish 
altogether. 


We  have  recently  learned  that  Jeremiah  Markland  never  took  orders.   The 
tawdry  portrait,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last  Number,  was  engraved,  we' 
£nd,  from  a  painting  taken  in  the  dress  which  be  wore  when  tutor  to  Mr. 
IStrode,  whom  he  accompanied  to  France. 


Lvndon ;  Printed  b/  C  Roworth^  Beii-ynrd,  Teinj)l«-bnr. 
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INDEX 

TO   THE 

EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  the  QUARTERLY  REVIEVf. 


A. 

Africa  (Southern)  travels  in.     See  Lichtensteirii, 

Aluimniunk,  properties  of,  72.       '  ^ 

America^  discoveries  of  the  English  in,  125,  12^» 

Americans,  account  of  iheir  trade  to  India,  275,  276-^cheapness  of 

American  teas  accounted  for,  276 — number  of,  impressed,  197.     Se« 

Madison. 

* 

Animals,  on  the  mechanical  agency  of,  152,  155-*— of  southern  Africa^ 
account  of,  382,  385. 

Arabians^  ancient  commerce  of,  1 17 — their  intercourse  with  India,  118* 

Anninian  doctrine  on  original  sin  and  freedom  of  the  will  considered^ 
357  et  seq, — summary  of  the  whole  argument,  367,  368. 

Articles  of  religion,  observations  on  the  propriety  of  sub^ribing  them^ 
424,  425.     See  Subscription, 

Authors,  calamities  of.     See  D'Israeli* 

B. 

Bariim,  how  procured,  71,  72. 

Bazar,  or  market-place,  of  Bombay,  described,  413. 

Beauhamois,  wretched  state  of  his  division,  470 — totally  defieated  by  thtf 
Russians,  ibid.  471. 

Beaumont  (Dr.)  extract  from  his  poems,  102. 

Bell  (Dr.)  points  of  difference,  between  his  and  Mr.  Lancasler*s  system 
of  education,  1,  2 — comparison  of  the  two  systems,  22,  24. 

Belsham  (Thomas J,. Memoirs  of  the  Rev,  Theophdus  Ldndsey,  422— obser*- 
vations  on  the  nature  and  reasonableness  of  subscription  to  articles  of 
religion,  422,  423 — different  classes  of  subscribers  to  the  articles  of 
the  church  of  England,  424-^account  of  Mr.  Lindsey^  424 — hit 
doubts  concerning  trinitarian  doctrines,  425 — petition  of  the  Feathen* 
Tavern  Association  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  subscription,  428-^ex- 
travagant  assertion  of  Mr.  Lee  and  Sir  George  Savile  in  the  (lou$« 
oi  Commons  on  that  occasion,  429,  430 — extract  from  a  work  of  Mr. 
Lindsey's  on  the  divine  being,  with  remarks,  431 — unitarian  method 
of  studying  therScriptures  and  -gettfng  rid  of  Scripture  doctrines,  433, 
435 — instance  of  unfair  quotatiofc,.  to  support  their  faypothcsis,  436— 
general  observation  on  Mr,  Belsbam's  work,  437. 

B«iefit  societies,  how  abused,  $4>^. 

Beresina,  the  French  totally  deteated  at  the  passage  of,  474. 

Berlin  and  Milan  decree*^  ohnsrmpom  on,  205,  209,  210. 

Bhud,  temple  of,  at  Bellegata,  415. 

Bishopsy  Latimer  on  thu  unfitness  of  giving  them  secular  employmenty 
333,  note, 

vox.  VIU.  KO.  XTI^  I.  L  JB/tfcA 


Mo  INDB^.  Die. 

Black  (Dr.)  brilliant  chemical  discoveries  of,  68,  69. 

Blockading^  system  of,  its  effects  considered,  06,  58 — its  advantages,  58, 
59. 

Bombay^  pier  and  esplanade  of,  described,  407,  408 — native  inhabitants, 
loaded  with  jewels,  408 — Black  town  of,  described,  408 — economi- 
cal living  of  the  Hindoos,  ibid,  409 — fort,  trade,  temples  aiul  churches, 
410,  411 — manners  of  the  English  resident  there,  412 — its  bazar  de- 
scribed, 413 — sculptures  in  the  neighbouring  caverns,  414. 

Boors  (Dutch)  of  Southern  Africa,  character  of,  391,  392 — interior  of 
one  of  their  houses  described,  ^^^^. 

Borodino  (battle  of),  the  French  defeated  at,  460. 

Boron,  how  procured,  72,  7S. 

Bosjesmans  or  Hottentots,  conjectures  on  the  origin  of,  387 — account  of 
their  manners  and  customs,  585,  387. 

Br^^^/e  (Matthew)  anecdotes  of,  100, 

Buonaparte,  preparations  of  for  war  with  Russia,  452 — enters  Russia  at 

,  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  453 — events  of  his  campaign,  and  total 
frustration  of  his  boasting  schemes.     See  Russia. 

J^tf/ier  (Bishop),  character  of,  vindicated,  432. 

ffj/iron  (Lord),  remarks  on  his  address  for  the  opening  of  Drury-lan^ 
theatre,  175,  176 — imitation  of,  177,  178. 

Vaffres,  conjectures  on  the  origin  of,  390 — their  appearance  and  man- 
ners, 388,  389 — superstitious  practices,  389,  <390 — account  of  th« 
missions  to  them,  39^,  39-^. 

Calamities  of  authors.     See  U Israeli, 

Calcutta,  manners  of  the  English  at,  418. 

Catvinists  doctrine  concerning  original  sin  and  the  freedom  of  the  will^ 
examined,  357  ttseq, — sophistry  of  their  arguments,  3()3* 

Cajnpaign  o( iiiG  French  in  Russia.     See  Russia. 

Canvas,  good,  may  be  imported  from  Calcutta,  50. 

Capital  of  the  East  India  Company,  amount  of,  251. 

Caulking,  bad  system  of,  in  the  British  navy,  40,  41. 

Cavendish  (Mr.)  brilliant  discoveries  of,  69- 

Ceylon  (island),  greatly  improved  under  the  British  governraent,  4164 

Chapinan  (Dr.)  quotation  from  his  Latin  verses,  405,  400, 

Cfmtterton,  balance-sheet  of,  9-^. 

Che^nical  philosophy ,     See  Davy, 

Chemical  substances,  table  of  their  weiglvts,  78,  79 — observations  on,  79^ 
80. 

China,  state  of  our  intercourse  with,  140,  141 — reasons  why  the  trade  to 
should  not  be  opened,  271 — account  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Hong- 
merchants,  ibid.  272 — the  .utmost  delicacy  necessary,  in  all  intercourse 
with  China,  273 — restrictions  to  be  imposed  on  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  the  event  of  the  China  trade  being  confined  to  them,  278. 

CMorine,  Sir  H.  Davy's  opinion  on,  73,  74- — remarks  thereon,  7^y  7^« 

Church'Of'England  education,  detined,  7,  8 — society  for.  See  NatioMd 
Society,     Subscription  to  her  articles.     See  Subscrijptivn. 

Church  establishment  in  India,  necessity  of,  285^  286. 

Churchyard^  neglect  of,  by  his  patrons,  9^« 
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Clarke  (Dr.)  remark  on  his  travels  in  Russia,  and  his  reviewers,  4Sfl 
note. 

Co/e;it/gc (Mr.)  parody  on,  180. 

Colman  (Georgejy  Poetical  Vagaries,  144 — strictures  on  the  size,  &C« 
of  the  publication,  ibid.  145 — extracts  from  his  ode  to  We,  with  re- 
marks, 147,  148— parody  on  Walter  Scott,  149,  150. 

Colquhoun  (P.)  Propositions  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poof^ 
319 — state  of  population  at  the  coir.mencement  of  the  nineteent][> 
century,  iZ>i(/. — inquiry  into  the  number  of  poor  and  the  poor  laws, 
ibid, — increase  of  paupers  accounted  for,  ibid.  320 — remarks  on  Mr» 
Malthus's  system,  320,  321— its  fallacy  exposed,  322,  323— hit 
scheme  for  preventing  the  increase  of  the  poor,  324,  325 — rematkt 
on  its  barbarity,  326, 327 — causes  of  mendicity,  328 — the  evil  aggi*a- 
vated  by  the  Reformation,  329,  333,  334— Sir  F.  M.  Eden's  opinion 
that  manufactures  and  commerce  are  the  true  parents  of  our  natiohal 
poor,  329,  330 — Harrison's  account  of  the  number  and  classes  of  Va^ 
gabonds,  in  his  time,  330  and  note — wretched  state  of  the  Scotch,  poor 
in  1698,  331 — successful  remedy  for,  ibid. — the  want  of  a  general 
system  of  parochial  education  never  supplied,  336 — on  the  chahges 
induced  by  the  increase  of  manufactures,  337,  338 — moral  evWi'  of 
the  system  adopted  by  manufacturers,  339,  S^'O — remarks,  of  E^pri- 
ella  thereon,  340,  341 — effects  of  factious  newspapers  on  the  work- 
ing classes,  341,  342 — tendency  of  the  benefit  societies,  342 — effects 
of  jacobinism  on  the  lower  classes,  343,  344 — temper  of  anarchist 
journalists  and  their  writings,  345 — the  liberty  of  the  press,  how 
abused,  345,  348,  349,  350 — remedies  for  the  distresses  of  the  po^or, 
351 — supply  of  their  want  of  food,  il/id, — the  furnishing  them  witk 
employment,  352 — manning  the  fleets  and  armies,  353, 354 — colom- 
zing  our  distant  possessions,  355. 

Continuity^  law  of,  observation,  I60,  I6I. 

Copper  boltSy  advantage  of,  in  ship-building,  59. 

Copy  money,  given  formerly  to  authors,  93* 

CorteZf  anecdote  of,  471. 

CouUmd)  (M.)  on  the  estimating  of  animal  force,  155» 

Courten  (Sir  Wm.)  piratical  attack  of,  on  Canton,  and  its  consequeticct^ 
140,  141. 

Crabbe  (Mr.)  parody  on,  180. 

Crown  landsy  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  naval  timber,  46. 

D. 

D'Akmbert,  character  of,  298. 

Darmner,  a  valuable  substitude  for  pitch,  51. 

Davies  (Myles)  anecdotes  of,  9^^  97* 

Davoust  (Marshal)  totally  defeated  by  the  Russians,  475. 

Davy's  (Sir  Hurtrphry)  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  65 — brilliancjf 
of  his  various  discoveries,  65,  67 — discovery  of  pneumatic  chemistry 
by  Van  Helmont,  67 — progress  of  chemistry  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  68 — brilliant  discoveries  of  Black,  Cavendish,  Priestley, 
and  Steele,  69 — curious  electro-chemical  experiments,  69i  70 — dis- 
covery ©f  the  new  metals,  potassium,  sodium,  and  barium,  7i— * 
itrontium^  7^2 — msLgnm^m,tbid. — aluminiom  and  tether  metals,  ibid* 

Xi  !•  S  chlorine  > 
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ctiloiine,  73,  7* — obssnatioos  on  Sii*H.  Dary's  etectro-clieinical  dii- 
coveries,  75,  76"— on  tlie  simplicity  uf  the  proportions  of  chemical 
combinalimiB,  77— 'able  of  ihe  iirojuirlicma!  weights  uf  eheitiicul  sub- 
stances entfring  into  combination,  78,  79— remarks  thereon,  79,  80 
— observatiunE  on,  and  corrections  of  some  passages  in  Sir  H,  Uavy's 
work,  SI,  85. 

Davy  (Rev,  W.)  a  singular  instance  of  literary  perseverance,  103 — a«- 
cuunt  of  his  laborious  work,  rbid.  104^ 

l)iderol,  character  of,  29S. 

P'ltraeli's  CalamUifs  ofAat/ioTa,  93 — on  authors  by  prufeision,  iiid. — 
copy-money  formerly  given  them,  iiw/.—Chalterlon's  balaiiee  sheet, 
94 — neglect  of  Churchyard  and  Stow,  95— mnnuaieries  favourable 
to  literature,  96 — anecdotes  of  Mylcs  Davies,  96, 97 — of  orator  Hen- 
ley, 97i  98 — maladies  of  authors,  9d^>n^i>eDce  of  study  on  their 
health,  ibid.  100 — account  of  Matthew  Bramble,  100 — disappoint- 
ments of  Logan,  101 — of  Cole,  iiirf.— extract  from  Dr.  Beaumoni'i 
Psyche,  102 — instance  of  misapplied  pei^eterance  in  the  Rev.  Wm. 
JDavy,  103 — account  of  his  extraordinary  work,  ibid.  104 — anecdols 
of  Fransbam,  the  Norwich  pagan,  104 — Tom  Nash's  iavectivcc 
«gaiiiEt  Gabriel  Harvey,  105 — verses  of  the  latter,  106 — literary  con- 
spiracy and  malignity  of  Gilbert  Siuart  again»t  Dr.  Henry,  107,  108 
— on  the  laws  relative  to  literary  property,  109,  '  12— regulations  in 
France  concerninj;  it,  112 — the  proper  w:ij  to  relieve  the  disiressw 
of  literary  men,  113. 

Dissditers,  on  what  ground  excluded  fiom  the  National  Society't 
schools,  15, 16. 

Dutch,  ori^n  of  their  trade  to  India,  133 — formation  and  constitution  of 
tbeir  East  India  Company,  123,  124— their  success,  t34— decline  o^ 
their  trade,  V25. 

E. 

East  India  Company  (EngRsh).  Origin  and  progress  of  the  first  com- 
pany, 126 — a  second  company  formed,  12? — consequences  of  th« 
rivalry  of  the  two  companies,  127,  128 — their  union,  and  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  128 — pnliitcal  state  of  Itidia  under  their  administratjon, 
139 — parliamentary  regulations  of,  130 — Dr.  Smith's  objections  to, 
considered,  131,  13'i — their  extraordinary  profits,  132 — charge  of 
extraordinary  waste  and  violence  against  their  servants  refuted,  133 
— experiment  already  made  of  an  open  trade  to  India,  and  its  failure^ 
133,  i:i4— causes  of  the  Indian  markets  being  circumscribed,  135^ 
amount  of  exports,  iAirf. — imports,  136,  137 — the  Indian  trade  how 
to  be  conducted,  137,  139 — in  what  sense  their  territorial  acquisi- 
tions can  be  considered  as  the  right  of  the  crown,  139,  140 — danger 
of  innovation  v\ma  the  present  system  uf  administering  the  Indiact 
finances,  140,  142 — state  of  the  company's  trade  to  China,  140. 

£ait  IniHa  Cmipany's  Charter,  papers  respecting,  239 — state  of  opinion* 
cuncerning  it,  240 — exlravagiani  expectations  held  out  by  seversl  of 
Ihe  petitioners,  241,  242 — remarks  iLereon,  342,  243— probable  ef- 
fects of  any  sudden  and  violent  innovation  on  tho  established  inter- 

^  course  with  India,  244— origin  and  home  establishment  of  the  Com- 
pany,  24d,  'iiJi — its  establishmenl  in  India,  240' — the  danger  of 
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innovation,  247 — prodigality  of  the  company's  agents,  sm.^beiiefi- 
cial  effects  of  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  248— nummary  of 
the  grievances  complained  of,  ibid. — examiaation  and  refutation  of 
the  charge  of  mismanagement,  in  suffering  a  debt  tq  accum41atc  to 
the  amount  of  32  millions,  249  et  seq, — territorial  and  CQftimercm) 
outlay  of  the  company  to  1811,  250 — actual  capital  of  the  coiripany, 
251 — the  company's  trade  a  drain  to  the  navy,  and  not  a  nursery, 
252 — reduction  of  its  military  establishment  suggested,  ibift.—th^ 
charge,  that  the  company's  subjects  have  been  sacrinced  to  the  profits 
of  its  trading  concerns,  considered,  253 — ^^tranquillity  of  the  compa* 
ny's  territories,  i^tt/. — on  the  propriety  of  enlargii^g  the  trading  capi« 
tal  between  the  two  countries,  by  admilting  British  merchantk  to 
,  participate  fa  the  trade,  253,  '254 — considerations  on  the  it^hargo 
against  the  company,  of  discouraging  British  manufactures,  24ft" 255 
— ar^ijuments  of  the  chairman  in  favour  of^tlie  co'mpany's  privifegCf, 
255  ct  seq, — no  material  enlargement  of  exports  to  India  cati'tako 
place,  255 — supported  by  the  city  of  London,  ibid,  256'— the  tcftde 
of  India  has  always  been  carried  on  hy^  joint  stock  compariie^'SSK— 
consequences  of  throwing  openfKe  trade  formerly,  257rrsilver  the 
only  maricetable  commodity  in  India,  257— the  reason  why  the  Ahie* 
ricans  trade  with  sitver,  ibid,  258— amounf  of  their  expbm  in  stMHtl 
and  bullion,  258 — evil  of  permitting  foreigners,  in  amity  Mrlth  ftntaiir, 
to  carry  on  unlimited  trade  in  India,  ibid. — extiiuct from  the  Shield 
petition,  with  remarks,  259 — the  argument  against  ah  opeh  trade, 
from  the  nature  of  the  India  people,  its  climate  and  productions,  €xr 
amined,  26'(>,  26*Ir-the  tonnage  allowed  to  private  traders,  never 
filled  up,  26*2 — origin  of  this  privilege,  ibid. — the  argument  from  ^hit 
circumstance  considered,  ib.  263 — articles,  which  the  company  have 
not  imported  to  a  sufficient  extent,  264 — cotton  and  silk,  264— 
Indian  hemp,  its  excellence,  265 — may  be  advantageously  imported, 
1^.— ship-timber,  ib. — India-built  ships  ought  to  be  permittea  to  be 
registertjd,  JA.  268 — probability,  that  the  trade  must  be  thtriwn 
open  to  the  oui-poits,  267,  268 — the  evil  of  colonizing  India 
by  British  subjects,  examined,  269,  270 — reasons  why  the  trade 
to'  China  should  not  be  opened,  271 — ^account  of  the  mowopoly 
of  th^  Hong-Merchants,  ib.  272 — the  utmost  delicacy  necessary,  ia 
all  intercourse  with  China,  273 — consequences  of  the  indiscreet  ex- 
pedition to  Alacao,  i6.— account  of  the  origin  and  gradual  increase  of 
the  American  Trade  to  India,  275,  276 — cheapness  of  Americaii 
teas,  accounted  for,  276 — consequences  of  throwing  open  the  tea 
trade  of  China,  276,  277— effects  of  the  commutation  act,  277 — re- 
strictions to  be  imposed  on  the  Company,  in  the  event  of  the  Chkia 
trade  being  confinfid  to  them,  278 — the  throwing  open  of  the  trade, 
with  the  exception  of  China,  beneficial  ultimately  to  the  Company^ 
..  ft79 — Lord  Melville's  opinion  <m  this  point,  ib. — reasons  why  thi^ 
command  of  the  forces  in  India  should  remain  with  the  Compatiy, 
280,  281 — caution  necessary  in  reducing  the  expenditure  of  the 
military  establishment,  289,  283 — importance  of  a  commander  in 
chief,  and  of  giving  him  full  powers,  283 — beneficial  effect  of  the  Coni« 
pan/s  govemmeat  on  the  natives  of  India,  f6«  SM-^iemarks  en  the 
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Company's  neglect  of  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the 
•     Hindoos,  284 — necessity  of  a  church  establishment  in  India,  285, 
\    $86* — suggestion  for  a  new  system  of  Indian  government,  286. 
£den  (Sir  F.  M,),  opinion  of,  that  manufactures  and  commerce  are  the 

.:parents  of  our  national  poor,  329,  330 — character  of  his  work,  329> 

,  note, 

ISdinbvrgh  School,     See  Tentamina. 
^id^cafion  of  the  poor.     See  National  Society, 
^wards  (J onBiihsin)  Treatise  on  Free  Will,  remarks  on,  363,  etseq, 
J^ctectic  Reviewer's  tirade  against  Shakespeare,  111,  note, 
flection,  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of,  illustrated,  36*9,  371. 
JEincyclopedie  and  its  authors,  remarks  on,  295,  296. 
£nglandy  population  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the  19th  century, 

:  319. 

English  J  manners  of  at  Bombay,  412 — at  Madras,  4l6 — at  Calcutta, 

.    418. 

£spri€llas  observations  on  the  effects  of  the  manufacturing  system  upon 

.    the  poor,  340,341. 

Ether,  amusing  experiment  with,  81, 

^ripidii  Hippoli/tus,     See  Monk. 

T--' SuppliceSj  Iphigenia  in  Aulide  et  in  Tauris^  remarks  on,  229,  230. 

European  Commerce  with  India,  account  of,  II9,  ct  seq.    See  Macpher^ 

son, 
Bftstaphieve(M)  on  the  Resources  of  Russia,  445— plan  of  his  work,  446 
.*   -T-natural  situation  of  Russia,  449 — military  strength,  450,  451 — on 
~  the  defects  of  her  military  system,  480,  et  seq* 
Evilf  (moral)  how  far  necessary,  368, 369, 

F- 

feimne  (terrible)  at  Tulligong,  414. 

leathers'  Tavern  Association  for  relief  in  matters  of  subscription,  ac- 
count of,  428, 

fletcher  (qfSaltoun)\  account  of  the  poor  in  Scotland,  331. 

Foscolo  (UgoJ,  anecdotes  of,  439,  440. 

JFow  (Mr.),  his  opinion  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  446 — observation  on  his 
selection  of  men  for  public  offices,  447,  448. 

France  J  Literature  of.     See  Litter  atvre  Fran^aise, 

^-^->- ,  navai  force  of,  account  of,  55. 

Fransham  ( — ),  anecdote  of  his  perseverance,  104. 

freedom  of  the  human  will,  examination  of  the  controversy  concerning 

.  .357,  €t  seq, 

French  Army,  number  of,  that  entered  Russia,  477 — totally  routed,  ib, 

.  -—events  of  their  campaign.    See  Russia, 

G. 

Gaika,  a  king  of  the  Caffres,  account  of,  390,  391, 

^att  (John),  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  l63-— difficulty  of  executing 
such  a  work,  l63,  l64 — instances  of  the  author's  ignorance,  l65 — 167 
— and  inflated  style,  168— 170— on  theschoolofphilosophy  to  which 
the  author  belongs,  17L 

(Ranesa,  an  irtfknt  deity,  described,  415, 

^^tmm^  Latin  verses  of,  with  femarks,  405, 

Graham 
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Graham  (Maria)^  Jourwal  of  a  Residence  in  India,  406 — the  author's 
qualifications,  ib.  407 — lands  at  Bombay,  407 — pier  and  esplanade, 
407,  408;— natives  loaded  with  ornaments,  and  why,  408 — BiaCk 
town  of  Bombay,  ib, — economy  of  Hindoo  living,  ib.  409 — abund- 
ance of  venemous  snakes,  409 — Fort  Sion,  and  the  Portuguese  village 
of  Mazagong,  ib, — Malabar  Point  and  its  neighbouring  ruins,  409» 
410 — fort,  trade,  churches,  and  temples  of  Bombay,  410,  411 — 
Harem  of  a  Mahometan  Cazy  described,  411 — manners  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  Bombay,  412 — description  of  the  Bazar,  413 — sculptures  iu 
the  caverns,  414 — horrible  famine  at  Tulligong,  414 — the  God  Ga^ 
nesa,  415 — temple  of  Bhud,  at  Bellegara,  ib, — travelling  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  ib,  4l6 — manners  of  the  English  at  Madras,  4j(), 
417 — infanticide  at  the  Island  of  Sangor,  417 — Culcutta,  and  the 
English  socfety  there,  418 — an  Indian  Nautch  described,  ib, — ruias 
of  Mahaballipooram,  419 — temple  of  Vishnu,  420,  421. 

Greene  {Robert)^  verses  on  his  death,  106 — letter  of,  107. 

Grotius,  opinion  of,  on  the  age  of  our  Lord,  436\ 

Gtistavus  IV.  historical  sketch  of  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  302 — re- 
marks on  the  suddenness  and  tranquillity  of  his  dethronement,  i6.-^ 
reasons  urged  in  defence  of  that  measure,  303 — state  of  the  Swedish 
monarchy  before  the  accession  of  Gustavus,  304,  305 — on  the  at- 
tempts of  6ustavus  III.  to  make  himself  absolute,  i^.  306* — effect? 
thereof,  on  the  minority  of  his  son,  306 — weak  traits  in  the  chara<?ter 
of  Gustavus  IV.  307 — circumstances  that  concurred  to  render  him 
unpopular,  308,  309 — causes  of  his  declaring  war  against  France, 
309 — its  failure  accounted  for,  310,311 — further  instances  of  ill 
policy  and  mismanagement,  in  the  conduct  of  Gustavus  IV.  311, 
312,  313 — his  unsuccessful  efforts  to  oppose  the  French,  314,  315 — 
account  of  the  conspiracy  against  him,  and  its  successful  termination, 
315,  316 — parallel  between  him  and  James  II.  of  England,  317 — 
estimable  private  character  of  Gustavus,  317,318 — reflections  on 
the  revolution  in  Sweden,  ib, 

II. 

Halifax  (Dr.),  successfully  opposed  Socinian  principles  at  Cambrid^, 
430. 

Harem,  interior  of  one,  described,  41 1 . 

Hariisons  account  of  the  numbers  and  classes  of  poor  in  his  time,  330, 
note, 

Harvey  (Gabriel),  satires  against,  by  Tom  Nash,  105,  106 — his  verses 
on  Robert  Greene's  death,  106, 

Heut^  hypothesis  of  Sir  H.  Davy  on,  82. 

Helveiius,  character  of,  296. 

Hemp  (Indian),  excellence  of,  265 — may  be  advantageously  imported, 
55,  265. 

Henley  (Orator),  anecdotes  of,  97,  98 — remark  on  his  character,  98,  99* 

Jienry  VIII,  conduct  of,  in  suppressing  the  religious  houses,  244. 

Henry  (Dr.),  malignant  persecution  of,  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  107,  108^ 

Henry  {Don,  of  Portugal),  his  successful  .discoveries,  120,  121. 

Hindoos,  moral  and  religious  culture  of,  ne^ectiKi  by  the  East  India 
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•    Company,  $S4 — character  of,  134r— economy  of  theit  living,  408, 

.    409. 

Hong'MerchantSi  account  of  their  monopoly,  271,  272. 

'Hooker  (the  venerable),  dying  declaration  of,  372.- 

Iforne  (Bishop),  character  of  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  431. 

Hottentots,  conjectures  on  the  origin  of,  3'S7,  388-— sketches  of  their 
-  manners  and  customs,  3^ — 388. 

I. 

Inability  {moT^X.)    See  Moral  Tnabilihf, 

India^  on  the  free  trade  to.  See  East  India  Company -^Bene&cM  effects  - 
of  the  Company's  government  on  the  natives,  283, 284 — character  of 
them,  284 — their  moral  and  religious  instruction  grossly  neglected 
by  the  Company,  ib, — necessity  of  a  church  establishment  in  India, 
285 — history  of  Enropean  commerce  to  India.  See  Macpherson — 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India.     See  Graham, 

Inf(mticidelpT9LCU&ed  at  Sangor,  417* 

«#• 

James  II.  parallel  between  him,  and  Gtistavus  IV.  317* 

Juiian  (Count)  a  Tragedy,  86 — plan  of  the  fable,  ib, — extracts  from, 
87—92. 

Justification  byfaifh,  doctrine  of,  considered  and  explained,  351— ^363« 

Juvenal,  specimens'of  a  new  translation  of,  60— extracts  ^-om,  with  re- 
marks, 61—64 — hints  to  the  translator,  64. 

K, 

Karroo  country,  account  of,  386. 

Kremlin,  or  fortress  of  Mosco,  evacuated  by  Buonaparte,  468. 

Kutmoff  (General)  appointed  commander  in  chiefof  the  Hussian  army, 

460 — events  of  his  campaign.     See  Russia — extract  from  a  private 

letter  of  his,  466,  467^ 

L. 

Lancaster  (Mr.),  points  of  difference  between  his,  and  Dr.  BelFs  systems 
of  education,  1,  2 — the  two  systems  compared,  22-^24. 

Xfl^iwier  (Bishop),  quotations  from  his  sermons,' 332 — 335. 

'Ijstin  verses  of  Englishmen,' superior  to  those  of  continental  scholars, 
395— remarks  thereon,  ib.  396,  397. 

Jioura,  the  mistr^s  of  Petrarch,  hypothesis  of  the  Abb6  de  Sade,  con- 

'  ceming  her,  181 — examination  arid  refutation  of  it,  182,  etseg.  See 
Fetrarch,  i 

Xfe(MrO,  extravagant  assertion  of,  relative  to  subscription  to  articles  of 
religion,  429- 

lAchtenstein  {Henry),  Travels  in  -t^/Wcff,  374— remarks  on  his  qualifica* 
lions'  as  a  traveller,  and  the  sources  ol*  his  information,  375,  376 — 
specimens  of  his  crejlulily,  376 — and  of  his  ignorance  in  natural  his- 
tory, 377,  378— extent  of  Southern  Africa,  a79--?nountains,  ib,  381 
— vegetable  productions,37.9,380-^description  of  the  Karroo  country, 
380-— meialfi  and  minerals,  381,  382— insects,  birds,  and  quadrupeds, 
382,  383, 384-— baboons,  385 — account  of  the  Bosjesmansor  Hotten- 
tots, 385,  387-- conjectures  on  their  origin,  387,  388— manners  and 
appearance  of  the  CaffreSf  388,  38^ — their  superstitious  practices, 

389, 
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389, 390 — conjectures  on  their  origin,  390 — description  of  their  king, 
Gaika,  390, 391 — character  of  the  Dutch  boors,  391, 392— interior  of 
a  Dutch  boors  hoase,  392 — interesting  account  of  the  Moravian 
mission  at  Bavian's  Kloof,  392,  393— anecdotes  of  Dr.  Van  der  Kemp 
and  the  mission  to  the  CatiVes,  393,  39^. 

LeVerarj/ 7/ien,  proposal  for  relieving  their  distresses,  113,  114, 

Literary  property ^  observations  on  the  laws  of,  IO9,  112 — regulatioA 
in  France  concerning,  112. 

Literature  encouraged  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  95 — monasteries  favour- 
able to  it,  ib.  ^'— the  pmiiuit  of,  how  far  prejudicial  to  the  health' 
of  literary  men,  S9» 

Litterature  Fran^aue  pendant  It  l^mesi^cle,  287 — extracts  from,  and 
character  of  the  work,  ib.  288,  289 — state  of  literature  in  France, 
prior  to  the  18th  century,  289,  290 — estimate  of  the  character  and 
talents  of  Voltaire,  290,  292— character  of  Montesquieu,  292,  293 
— remark  on  his  spirit  of  laws,  293,  29* — ^*n  the  Encyclopedie  z.nd  its 
authors,  295,  296* — character  of  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Helvetius, 
296 — of  the  philosophi!its,j6,297— of  Rousseau,  ^97,  298 — immoral 
tendency  of  his  works,  298,  299*^^^15  ^stem  of  education  hyrtfuU 
^99^  300 — necessity  of  public  schools,  300— on  the  political  works 

"    of  HxMisseau,  300,  301,. 

Logan^  causes  oi' his  failure,  as  an  author,  101. 

Luddites'  system,  observations  on,  348, 349. 

Luther^  observations  on  the  remuneration  of  literary  men  in  his  time, 
93. 

M. 

Macao^  indiscreet  expedition  against,  and  its  consequences,  273. 

Macdonald  (Marshal)  abandons  his  corps,  476. 

M' Donald  { — ),  anecdotes  of,  fOO. 

Macpkerson  {David) ^  History  of  European  Commetce  in  India,  114 — dif- 
ficulties of  such  a  work,  ib^  115 — its  plan  and  execution,  115, 117-r- 
ancient  trade  of  the  Arabians  and  other  nations  to  India,  II7,  118 — 
Roman  trade  to  India,  II9 — quantity  ^f  spices  consumed  in  Europe, 
t6. — discoveries  of  the  Portugueze,  120 — their  successful  intercourse 
with  India,  121 — deprived  of  their  superiority  by  the  Dutch,  122—. 
formation  and  constitution  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  123 — ' 
decline  of  their  trade,  124^— discoveries  of  the  English  in  North 
America,  125 — origin  ^nd  progress  of  the  first  English  East  India 
Company,  126 — a  second  company  formed,  127 — consequences  of 
the  rivalry  of  the  two  companies,  127,  128 — their  union,  and  its  be- 
neficml  effects,  128 — political  state  of  India,  129 — parliamentary  re- 
gulations of  the  East  India  Company,  130 — Dr.  Smith's  objections  to 
the  Company,  and  replies  to  them,  131,  132 — oh  the  extraordinary 
profits  of  the  Company,  132^ — charge  of  extraordinary  waste  and 
violence  against  the  Company's  servants,  refuted,  133 — experiment 
already  made  of  an  open  and  free  trade,  133,  134 — the  Indian  mar- 
ket circumscribed,  from  the  state  of  the  Hindoos,  and  other  causes, 
135 — imports  from  India  considered,  136,  137 — in  what  mode  the 
India  trade  ought  to  be>conducted,  137,  139 — whether  the  territorial 
poisessions  of  Uie  Company  are  the  ligbt  of  the  Crown,  139,  l^ — 

ilanger 
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danger  of  innovation,  140 — state  of  the  trade  with  China,  ib.  141— 
increasing  demand  for  tea,  141 — danger  of  changing  the  present  sys- 
tem of  administration  of  Indian  finance,  141,  142— -concluding  re- 
marks, 143. 

Madison* s  (Mr.)  J^Fizr,  inquiry  into,  IpS — sketch  of  Mr.  Madison's  poli- 
tics, 194— proofs  of  his  partiality  for  France  an4  his  hostility  to  Eng- 
land, 195,  196 — number  of  American  sailors  pretended  to  be  im- 
pressed, 197 — the  right  of  search  for  British  seamen  vindicated,  197» 
498 — motives  of  his  manifesto  examined,  199»  200,  201 — affair  of  the 
Che^peake  improperly  brought  forward,  202,  203 — lOrders  in  Coun- 
cil, and  Buonaparte's  decrees,  204,  205 — blockade  by  Britain  vigor- 
ously enforced,  206,  207— the  assertion,  that  America  did  not  submit 
to  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  examined,  209,  210 — additional 
instance  of  Mr.  Madison's  enmity  to  this  country,  211,  213. 

Jfa^/rof,  manners  of  the  English  at,  417 — botanical  garden  of,  decay- 
ed, ib, 

Jdakaballipooramf  ruins  of,  419. 

Malabar-Point,  and  its  neighbouring  ruins,  described,  409, 410. 

Maitkus  (Mr.),  fallacy  of  his  system  exposed,  320,  324 — his  curious 
scheme  for  preventing  marriage  among  the  lower  classes,  324,  325 — 
remarks  thereon,  325, 327. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce,  alleged  to  be  the  parents  of  our  national 
poor,  329,  330 — changes  induced  by  the  increase  of  manufactures, 

y  337,  338 — moral  evils  of  the  system  adopted  by  manufacturers,  339> 
340. 

Mant  (Bkhard),  Appeal  to  the  Gospd,  356 — design  of  his  work,  ib, — 
defects  in  his  choice  of  subject,  16.  357 — discussion  of  the  question  at 
issue  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  on  original  sin  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  will,  35l7,  358 — on  man's  moral  inability  to  will 
any  thing  that  can  render  hhn  an  object  of  favour  in  the  sight  of  God, 
558 — this  doctrine  contrary  to  reason,  ib, — and  to  scripture,  359,  360 
— Mr.  Mant's  view  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  considered,  36l, 
362,  363 — remarks  on  Edwards's  Treatise  on  free  will,  363,  36*4 — 
divine  prescience,  how  far  reconcileable  with  freedom  of  the  will, 
364,365 — sophistry  of  the  Calvinistic  arguments,  36'5 — on  the  Ar- 
minian  doctrine,  that  liberty  of  will  is  indispensable  to  moral  agency, 
366 — summary  of  the  argument,  367,  368 — the  existence  of  moral 
evil  how  far  necessary,  368,  369 — the  doctrine  of  election,  as  assert- 
ed by  Saint  Paul,  illustrated,  369,  370,  371 — dying  declaration  of 
the  venerable  Hooker,  372 — concluding  remarks,  373,  374. 

Mazagong,  Pojrtugueze  village  of,  409. 

Mechanical  agency  of  animals,  observations  on,  by  Professor  Playfair^ 
152,  154 — remarks  on,  by  M.  Coulomb,  155. 

MelviUes  (Lord)  opinion  on  throwing  open  the  Indian  trade,  279 — on 
the  reduction  of  the  navy,  54— remarks  on,  55. 

Mendtciti/,  causes  of,  328 — this  evil  aggravated  by  the  reformation,  329, 
333,  334.    See  Manufactures, 

Methodists  are  not  excluded  from  the  bene£t  of  the  National  Society, 
15. 

Military  force  of  India  thoiild  remain  under  the  conmumd  of  the  East 

. India 
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India  Company,  280,  281 — caution  necessary  in  reducing  their  mili- 
tary establishment,  282,  283. 

Mission  (Moravian)  to  the  Caffres,  accotint  of,  392,  393-^of  Dr.  Van 
der  Kemp,  393,  394. 

Monasteries  were  favourable  to  literature,  95,  9^» 

Money  (Mr.)  on  ship-building,  46 — remedies  proposed  by  him,  for  ob- 
taining supplies  of  ship-timber,  46,  47,  et  seq.     See  Sbip-huifding^ 

Montesquieu,  estimate  of  his  literary  and  philosophical  character,  292, 
294. 

Monk  (J,  H.J  Euripidis  Hippolytus,  215 — benefit  of  classical  studies, 
215,  2l6 — vj^ue  of  Professor  Porson's  editions,  and  characteristics  of 
the  Porsonian  school,  2l6 — plan  of  this  edition,  217,  218 — extracts 
from  his  corrections  with  remarks,  21 9>  228.. 

Moral  etyily  how  far  necessary,  36*8,  369. 

Moral  inability  of  man  to  do  any  thing,  that  can  render  him  an  object 
of  favour  to  God,  proved  to  be  contrary  to  reason,  358 — and  to 
scripture,  359, 360. 

Moravian  Mission  at  Bavian's  Kloof,  interesting  account  of,  392,  393. 

Mosco,  burning  of,  planned  by  Count  Rastopchin,  461— burnt  by  th« 
French  and  Russians  and  French,  462 — benefit  resulting  from  this 
measure  to  the  Russians,  463 — observations  on  the  conflagration, 
462,  484 — disappointment  of  Buonaparte  and  the  wretched  state  of 
the  French,  in  consequence,  463,  464 — the  Kremlin  evacuated  by 
Buonaparte,  468. 

Motion,  laws  of,  considered,  16I,  l62. 

Mountains  of  southern  Africa,  379»  381. 

Murat  and  bis  division  defeated  by  the  Russians,  467* 

N. 

National  Society's  First  Report,  on  the  education  of  children  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  established  church,  1 — points  of  diflference  between  Dr.* 
Bell's  and  Mr.  Lancaster's  systems,  1,  2,  3 — evil  consequences  of  en- 
trusting the  national  education  to  a  dissenter,  4 — objects  proposed 
in  the  society's  prospectus,  5,  6 — its  formation,  6 — is  extensively 
patronized,  ib.  7 — rapidity  of  its  operations,  7 — church-of-England 
education,  what,  ib,  8 — vindication  of  the  Society's  designation,  ib,9 
— Dn  Paley  s  opinions  of  national  religion,  and  a  national  establish* 
ment,  10,  11 — remarks  thereon,  12 — the  society  founded  in  the 
spirit  of  self-preservation,  13,  21-»-its  specific  object,  education  in 
the  national  religion,  14 — who  are  to  be  thus  educated,  14,  15 — the 
society's  condition  excludes  no  Methodist's  children  from  being  edu- 
cated by  it,  15 — though  it  does  some  classes  of  dissenters,  I6 
— its  plan  vindicated,  2&.  IJ — consequences  examined  of  the  society's 
deviating  from  their  rule,  with  regard  to  the  children's  attending 
other  places  of  worship  than  the  Church  of  England,  20,  21 — com- 
parison of  the  Lancastefian  system  and  that  of  Dr.  Bell,  adopted  by 
the  national  society,  22,  24 — the  necessity  of  the  society  dempn^ 
strated,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  24,  25 — concluding  re- 
flections, 25,  27. 

Ifautch  or  Indian  dance,  described,  418, 419* 

Nfscyf  causes  of  the  architectural  inferiority  of,  30,  d3-T*eXtrActf  from 

the 
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the  tbircl  report  of  the  commissioners  for  revising  its  civil  affairs,  50, 
^1 — the  East  India  Company's  trade,  a  drain  to  the  navy,  253 — 
Lord  Melville's  opinion  oq  the  reduction  of  the  navy,  54 — remarks 
thereon,  55 — number  of  ships  built  and  building  in  the  French  ports, 
i^.-^means  of  Britain  to  oppose  thein,  56 — effects  of  the  system  of 
blockading  the  enemy's  fleets  in  their  own  ports,  56,  257 9  258 — bene- 
fits thereof  59,  6*0.  , 

JHfetf  (Marshal),  dangerously  wounded,  abandons  his  division,  who  lay 
down  their  arms,  475,  476. 

Vewspapcrs  {factious)  effects  of  on  the  working  classes,  342,  343 — 
345,  346. 

•  o. 

Orders  in  Council,  observations  on,  204,  205. 

Original  sin^  discussion  of  the  question  concerning  it,  between  Calviuisli 

-    And  Arminians,  357,  et  seq. 

Ortis  (Jacopo)  Ultime  Lettere  di,  438 — anecdotes  of  their  author  or 
editor,  Ugo  Foscolo,  439 — 440 — plot  of  the  fable  narrated  in  these 
letters,  440 — observations  on  it,  441 — elegance  of  the  style,  442-^ 
extract  with  remarks,  442 — 445. 

P. 

Parallel  between  Buonaparte  and  Xerxes,  478 — between  the  former 
and  the  Emperor  Julian,  ib, 

patriotism  of  Count  llastopchin,  465 — of  Platoff,  457-^of  every  claw 
of  Russians,  457 — 483. 

Tempers,  increase  of,  accounted  for,  319,  320. 

Bering,  (Mr.)  on  ship-building,  28 — sources  of  his  informatioii,  29.  She 

.    Ship-building. 

Petrarch,  (essay  on  the  life  of),  181 — hypothesis  of  the  Abb&  de  Sade, 
concerning  Laura,  181 — attempt  to  prove  it  inadmissible,  182,  etseq. — 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Petrarch  concerniiig  her,  ib. — the  Abbe's  proof 
examined,  183,  184 — internal  evidence  from  the  poet's' works  that 
his  Laura  was  not  a  married  woman,  185,  1S6 — corrections  of  some 
errors,  186,  187,  188— extracts  from  his  MS.  Virgil,  189,  190— 
translation  of  a  sonnet,  191. 

Philosophy,  modem  school  of,  strictures  on  its  principles,  171» 

-T- Outlines  of.     See  Playfair, 

Philosophisfs  (French),  remarks  on,  296,  297. 

PiUans  (Mr.)  extract  from  his  preface  to  the  Electa  TentamiiUt  S^l^oli 
Regia  Edinensi,  398 — remarks  thereon,  398,  399- 

Pitch,  (mineral)  excellent,  may  be  imported  from  Trinidad,  50,  51 — 
Indian  substitute  for,  51. 

Platqff^,  (the  Cossack  chieftain)  patriotic  offer  of,  457 — r^utct  Beau- 

'   harnois  and  his  division,  470,  471. 

Playfair,  (John)  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy,  149 — P^an  of  bis  work, 
150,  151 — neat  demonstration  of  the  properties  relative  to  the  col- 
lision of  elastic  bodies,  152 — estimation  of  the  mechanical  agency 
of  animals,  153,  154—156 — remarks  thereon,  156,  157 — siricturet 
on  some  positions  of  the  Professor's  work,  157 — 160,  161,  162. 

Polish  confederation,  impudent  address  of  Buonaparte  to,  456L       -^^^ 

Poor,  inquiry  into  the  nun&bet  of,  $19 — incrsase  of  paupen  accciiiiited 
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for,  320 — Mr.  Malthus's  scheme  for  checking  marriages  among  them, 
324,  325— remarks  thereon,  325,  327 — miserable  state  of  the  poor 
in  Scotland,  in  1698,  and  the  successful  remedy  for  it,  331— influ- 
ence of  anarchists  and  factious  newspapers  on  the  poor,  342,  343, 
345,  346 — remedies  for,  351 — supplying  their  wants,  ib. — manning 
-the  fleets  and  armies,  352 — furnishing  them  with  work,  1*6.353—- 
educating  them, -354 — sending  out  colonies,  355. 

Peor  LawSj  origin  of,  244. 

Population  of  England,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Igth  century,  319* 

Portvgueze,  discoveries  of,  120 — their  successful  intercourse  with  India^, 
121 — supplanted  by  the  Dutch,  122. 

Potassium,  discovery  of,  71. 

Prescience  (divine)  how  far  reconcileable  with  freedom  of  the  will,  364^ 
365. 

PresSy  observations  of  Mr.  Sheridan  on,  349 — their  tendency  con- 
sidered, ib,  350. 

Priestley,  (Dr.)  versatile  character  of,  425,  426. 

Prologue,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  observations  on,  172 — on  the 
English  prologue  and  epilogue,  173,  174. 

Protestant  society  for  the  protection  of  religious  liberty,  observations 
on,  24  and  note. 

PiMcatians  (jnevf),  lists  of,  231,  508. 

R, 

Reformation  in  England,  an  aggravation*  of  the  poor  laws,  329>  333,  334. 

Rejected  Addresses,  172 — on  the  prologue  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
172,  \7S — English  prologue  and  epilogue,  173,  174— proposal  from 
the  Committee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  an  address  for  its  openings 
175 — conduct  of  the  Committee  in  preferring  Lord  Byron's  address, 
176 — extracts  from  the  *  Rejected  Addresses,'  with  remi^rks,  178 — 
180. 

Religious  liberty,  the  right  of  every  one,  25. 

Revolution  in  Sweden.     See  Gustavus  IV. 

Romaits,  value  of  their  commerce  with  India,  II9. 

Rjsit  in  timber,  causes  of,  33 — distinction  between  the  common  rot  9nil 
the  dry  rot,  with  remedies  for  the  same,  33,  34-=-preventives  thereof, 
34. 

Roesseauy  literary  character  of,  297>  298 — hurtful  tendency  of  hi« 
works,  298 — of  his  system  of  education,  299,  300 — character  of  his 

**  poiiticftl  W^rks,  300j301. 

Russia,  situation  of  prior  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  448-— impolitic  choice 
of  amha^isftdors  made  by  Mr.  Fox,  ib.  449 — natural  resources  of  Rus- 
sia, 449 — military  strength  of,  450,  451 — preparations  of  Buonaparte 
for  war,  452 — Buonaparte  enters  Russia  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
army,  453 — judicious  conduct  of  the  Russians,  454 — estimate  of  the 
comparative  strength  of  the  French  and  Russians,  455 — disposition  of 
the  French  force  on  the  line  of  the  Dwina,  455,  456 — impudent  ad* 
dress  of  Buonaparte  to  the  Polish  confederation,  456 — patriotism  of 
all  classes  of  Russians,  457 — proceedings  of  the  Russian  army,  458-^ 
Buonaparte's  forces  baffled,  and  the  Russian  retreat  ably  erocted  to 
ikneieoikOj^lSjHrSiiioleiiako  bomed  by  the  Ruiiiaii%  4oO*-Oenerai 

Kutiiseff 
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0 

Kutusoff' appointed  oonamaiKkr-in^hief  of  the  Rosnans,  466 — battle 
of  Borociiiio,  and  subsequent  ma^tcrrlj  movements  of  Kutusoff.  4/6\ — 
wbo  remained  ma&ter  ot  the  field,  ib. — bold  project  of  0>unt  Rastop- 
cbio«f6. — Mobco  burnt  by  the  lloasians  and  French,  462^-obsen*a- 
tions  on  that  confiasratioii,  462, 484 — disappointment  of  Buonaparte, 
463 — benefit  resuitiog  from  the  bominv  of  Mosco,  t6. — wretched 
situation  of  the  French  in  the  Kremlin,  464, 46*5 — patriotism  of  Rm^r 
topcbin  and  his  peasants,  465 — cruelties  of  the  French  and  deter-       j 
mined  bravery  of  their  Russian  prisoners,  16. — extract  from  a  letter       I 
of    Kutusotf,    466,    467 — attacks   and   defeats  the  French   under 
Muraty    40*7 — remarks  on  Buonaparte's  25th    bulletin,    16. — Buo- 
naparte evacuates  the  Kremlin,  and  attempts  to  retreat  by  Kaluga, 
but  is  frustrated,  468 — his  violent  conduct  towards  general  Win- 
xin^erode,  and  the  bravery  of  the  latter  then  his  prisoner,  469 — the 
French  defeated  in  several  successive  actions,  470 — wretched  state 
of  Beauhaniois  and  his  division,  470 — who  are  defeated  and  routed 
by  Plaliift'  and  his  Cossacks,  470,  471 — the  French  defeated  on  tha 
Dwina  by  C^unt  Wittgenstein,  471,  and  compelled  to  retire,  under 
general  Victor,    473 — extreme  di:>tress   of   the   French,    472 — the 
corps  of  Davoust   totally  defeated,    475 — that  of  Ney  lay  down 
their  arms,  475,  476' — total  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  passage  of 
the  Bcresina,  474 — extreme  sufferings  of  the  retreating  French,  475, 
476 — the   remnant   of   their  armies    completely  scattered,    476 — 
total  amount   of  the   French  losses,  477 — parallel    between  Buo- 
naparte and  the  Emperor  Julian,  478 — the  rank  which  Russia  holdf 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  the  duly  of  England  towards  her,  479» 
480 — true  character  of  the  Russian  soldier,  481 — distinguished  pa- 
triotism of  every  class  of  Russians,  483. 

S. 

Sade  (Abbe  de),  his  account  of  Laura,  181 — examined  and  disproved, 
182,  et^eq. 

Sangor  (inland)  human  victims  offered  there,  417. 

Savile  (Sir  George  J ,  remarks  on  his  speech  in  the  matter  of  subscrip 
tion,  429,  430. 

Schools  (public)  on  the  necessity  of,  300 — on  the  poetical  exercises  of 
the  public  English  schools,  395,  397,  ^99,  400. 

Scotland^  wretched  state  of  die  poor  in  I698,  331. 

Scott  (Walter)  parody  on  his  Lady  of  the  l^ke,  147,  1*8 — ingenious 
parody  on  his  style  and  metre,  179>  180— plan  and  6ble  of  his 
Rokebyy  485,  e^ «ey.— poetical  description  of  a  buccaneer,  486 — the 
Cypress  Wreath,  498 — ^remarks  on  the  execution  of  the  poem,  506, 
507. 

Sculptures,  ancient,  near  Bombay,  414 — and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madras,  420,  421. 

Search,  right  of,  for  British  seamen,  vindicated,  197,  198. 

Seppings  (Mr.)  improvements  in  ship-building,  46,  49* 

Shakespeare,  tirade  against.  111,  112,  note. 

Sheffield  petition  for  opening  the  trade  to  India,  remarks  on,  259* 

Ship^miiding,  Messrs.  Pering  and  Money,  on,  28 — Mr.  Pering's  qua- 
ific«tioi»  for  wrUios  o^  this  tofucp.  29^ttitt  EnglUli  uvnX  «rchiiec- 

ture 


ture  preferable  to  Frencli,  for  solidity,  ib,  SO — causes  of  its  infe- 
riority in  other  respects,  30,  31 — instances  of  premature  decay  in 
British  ships  of  war,  32,  33 — causes  of  the  rot  in  timber,  33 — dis- 
tinction between  the  common  rot  and  the  dry  rot,  with  remedies  for 
the  same,  33,  34 — pr<iventives  thereof,  34= — winter-felled  timber  most 
useful,  35 — other  causes  of  the  premature  decay  of  our  ships,  36 — 
the  use  of  foreign  timl>er  with  British  oak,  ib, — remarkable  instances 
of  in  the  Queen,  Cliarlotte,  ib, — German  timber  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  dry  rot,  ib, — experiments  on  the  seasonina;  of  timber,  37,  38 — • 
suggestion  for  building  ships  under  cover,  38 — advantages  of  this 
practice,  39 — use  of  tree-nails,  ib. — value  and  utility  of  copper 
bolts,  39f  40 — bad  system  of  caulking,  a  cause  of  decay  in  ships, 
40,  41 — new  mode  of  ship-building  recommended  by  Mr.  Pering,  41 
— Mr.  Money  on  the  scarcity  of  tiniber  for  ship-building,  42 — re- 
commends the  teak  tree  for  this  purpose,  i6, — examination  of  .the 
properties  of  the  teak,  and  the  comparative  expense  of  building 
with  oak  and  teak  timber,  42,  4o — (juantity  of  oak  consumed  for 
ship-building  and  other  purposes,  40',  47 — the  crown  lands,  the 
only  resource  for  ship-timber,  46' — suggestions  for  reducing  the 
quantity  of  oak  consumed  by  the  navy,  48,  49 — for  rendering 
Britain  independent  of  other  countries  for  naval  stores,  50,  52 — and 
for  reduciiig  the  extravagant  expense  of  building  ships  upon  the 
present  system,  52,  54. 

Shipwrights*  apprentices^  establishment  of,  32 — benefit  of  this  mea«i 
sure,  ib. 

Ships,  India  built,  ought  to  be  registered,  265 — number  of,  built  and 
building  in  French  ports,  55. 

Silvery  the  only  marketable  commodity  in  India,  258. 

Siofi  (Fort)  notice  of,  409. 

Umith  (Dr.  Adam)  objections  to  the  East  India  company's  monopoly 
considered,  131,  132.  f 

Smolcnsko  burned  by  the  Russians,  460. 

Snakes^  venomous,  abundant  ia  India,  409* 

Sodium f  properties  of,  71. 

Southe^s  Kehama^  ingenious  parody  of,  178. 

Spars,  for  ship-building,  abundant  in  the  British  colonies  of  Norths 
America,  51. 

Stow  (John),  a  licensed  beggar,  95. 

Stuart  (GUbertJj  malignant  persecution  of  Dr.  Henry  by  him,  107f. 
108. 

Subscription  to  articles  of  religion,  observations  on,  422,  423 — dif- 
ferent classes  of  subscribers,  424 — account  of  the  Feathers*  Tavern 
Association  for  obtaining  relief  against  it,  428 — extravagant  speeches 
of  Mr.  Lee  and  Sir  George  Savile  in  the  House  of  Commons  thereon^ 
429,  430. 

Swedes,  character  of,  303 — remarks  on  their  dethronement  of  Gus- 
tavus  IV.  ib.  304,  et  sea. 

T. 

Tea  trade,  state  of,  141 — quantity  now  consumed  compared  with  that 
used  iu  the  time  of  Charkt  II,  141. 

Teak- 


^34.  iNDSii.  Dec. 

Teak-tmber^  superiority  of,  to  oak  for  ship»builditig,  43 — ships  boilt 
with  at  Bombay,  42-i*-iiistanceii  of  its  durability,  43,  44 — compani'* 
tive  estimate  oi'the  expense  of  building  with  teak  instead  of  oak  tim« 
ber,  44,  45. 

Tentantwa  Electa  Schold  kegid  Edinensi^  395 — superiority  of  the  com- 
positions of  Englishmen  in  Latin  verse,  ib. — specimens  of  foreign 
barbarous  verse,  3^6 — comparison  betweenHhe  Musae  Edinenses  and 
Etonenses,  397 — extracts  from  the  preface,  with  remarks,  398— -the 
higher  Latin  poets  only  studied  in  the  English  schools,  399— on  the 
poetical  exercises  of  the  public  English  schools,  400 — extracts  from 
the  Tentamina  with  remarks  on  their  false  quantities,  401 — 404 — 
Latin  compositions  of  Graeme,  405 — of  Dr.  Chapman,  405,  406'. 

Thornton  (Dr.)  extract  from  his  school  Virgil,  with  remarks,  404. 

Imber,  winter-felled,  best  adapted  for  ship-building,  35— the  use  of 
foreign  timber  with  British  are  causes  of  the  decay  of  our  navy,  36* — 
German  timber  liable  to  the  dry-rot,  ib. — experiments  on  the  season- 
ing of  timber,  37,  38 — on  the  use  of  teak  timber  for  ship-building. 
See  Teak, — expedients  for  reducing  the  consumption  of  oak  timber 
in  ship-building,  48 — 50. 

Tonnage,  when  first  'allowed  to  private  traders  to  Iildia,  262 — never 
filled  up,  and  why,  ib. 

Trade  (free)  to  the  East  Indies,  remarks  on.     See  East  India  Company. 

Travelling^^in  the  isle  of  Ceylon,  415. 

Tree-fiailsy  use  of  in  ship-building,  39 — value  of  copper  bolts  as  a  substi- 
tute for  them,  39,  40. 

rrf«i(/ad  (island),  notice  of,  51 — valuable  mineral  pitch  found  there, 
50.  '       . 

TtUligongj  dreadful  famine  at,  in  1805 — 6,414. 

Ujdtarian  method  of  studying  the  scriptures,  and  getting  rid  of  scripture 

doctrine,  433 — 435. 

V. 
Vagabonds y  number  and  classes  of,  330,  note. 
Van  der  Kemp  (Dr.)  account  of  his  mission  to  the  Caffres,  393,  394. 
Vegetables  produced  in  Southern  Africa,  379>  380. 
Ktc^or  (General),  division  of,  defeated  by  the  Russians,  and  compelled 

to  retire,  473. 
Vishnu  (temple  oO,  and  its  ancient  sculptures,  420,  421 . 
VoUmrty  estimate  of  his  literary  character  and  talents,  290 — 292. 

W. 
Weights  of  chemical  substances,  table  of,  797  80. 
Willy  freedom  of,  discussed,  357»  et  seq. 
Willdnghby  (Sir  Hugh),  melancholy  fate  of,  125. 
Winzingerode  (General),  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  469 — his  brave 

reply  to  Buona'parte,  ib. 
Withers  (George),  quotation  from,  335. 
Wittgenstein  (Count),  defeate  the  French  on  the  Dwina,  471- 
Wi0lsey  (Cardinal),  life  of.     See  Gait. 


Ufdmi  Primed  by  a  Bowortil),  Bell-yud,  TenpMwr. 


